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CHAPTER  I. 


Lord  Wellington’s  sieges  vindicated — Operations  in  Spain — State  of  Gallicia — Change  of 
commanders — Bonnet’s  operations  in  the  Asturias — Activity  of  the  partidas — Their  system 
of  operations — Mina  captures  a  large  convoy  at  Arlaban — Bessieres  contracts  his  position 
— Bonnet  abandons  the  Asturias — Santocildes  advances  into  Leon — French  dismantle 
Astorga — Skirmish  on  the  Orbigo — General  inefficiency  of  the  Gallicians  and  Asturians 
— Operations  in  the  eastern  provinces — State  of  Aragon — State  of  Catalonia — State  of 
Valencia — Suchet  marches  against  Tortosa — Fails  to  burn  the  boat-bridge  there — Mac¬ 
donald  remains  at  Gerona — The  Valencians  and  Catalonians  combine  operations  against 
Suchet — O’Donnel  enters  Tortosa — Makes  a  sally  and  is  repulsed— The  Valencians  de¬ 
feated  near  Uldecona — Operations  of  the  seventh  corps — Macdonald  reforms  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  troops — Marches  with  a  convoy  to  Barcelona — Returns  to  Gerona  and  dis¬ 
mantles  the  outworks  of  that  place — O’Donnel’s  plaps — Macdonald  marches  with  a 
second  convoy— Reaches  Barcelona  and  returns  to  Gerona — Marches  with  a  third  con¬ 
voy — Forces  the  pass  of  Ordal — Enters  Reus  and  opens  the  communications  with  Suchet. 

While  Marshal  Beresford  followed  Soult  towards  Llerena,  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  recommenced  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  but  the  relation  of  that  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  delayed  until  the  transactions  which  occurred  in  Spain, 
during  Massena’s  invasion  of  Portugal,  have  been  noticed,  for  it  is  not  by 
following  one  stream  of  action  that  a  just  idea  of  this  war  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Many  of  Lord  Wellington’s  proceedings  might  be  called  rash, 
and  others  timid,  and  slow,  if  taken  separately  ;  yet,  when  viewed  as  parts 
of  a  great  plan  for  delivering  the  whole  Peninsula,  they  will  be  found  dis¬ 
creet  or  daring,  as  the  circumstances  warranted  :  nor  is  there  any  portion 
of  his  campaigns,  that  requires  this  wide-based  consideration  more  than 
his  early  sieges ;  which,  being  instituted  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  and 
unsuccessful,  or,  when  successful,  attended  with  a  mournful  slaughter, 
have  given  occasion  for  questioning  his  great  military  qualities,  which 
were,  however,  then  most  signally  displayed. 

OPERATIONS  IN  SPAIN. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  events  were  of  little  interest.  Gallicia, 
after  the  failure  of  Renovalles’  expedition,  and  the  shipwreck  that  fol- 
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lowed,*  became  torpid  ;  the  junta  disregarded  General  Walker’s  exhorta¬ 
tions,  and,  although  he  furnished  vast  supplies,  the  army,  nominally 
twenty  thousand  strong,  mustered  only  six  thousand  in  the  field  :  there 
was  no  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  kept  close  in  the  mountains  about  Villa 
Franca,  while  a  weak  French  division  occupied  the  rich  plains  of  Leon.f 
General  Mahi  having  refused  to  combine  his  operations  with  those  of  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  army,  was  thought  to  be  disaffected,  and  at  the  desire 
of  the  British  authorities  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  Duke  of 
Albuquerque:  he  was  however  immediately  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Murcia,  by  Blake,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Wellesley 
for  Blake  disregarded  the  English  influence. 

When  Albuquerque  died,  Gallicia  fell  to  Castanos,  and  while  that  officer 
was  co-operating  with  Beresford  in  Estremadura,  Santocildes  assumed  the 
command.  Meanwhile  Caffarelli’s  reserve  having  joined  the  army  of  the 
north,  Santona  was  fortified,  and  Bessieres,  as  1  have  before  observed, 
assembled  seven  thousand  men  at  Zamora  to  invade  Gallicia. § 

In  the  Asturias,  Bonnet,  although  harassed,  on  the  side  of  Potes,  by 
the  guerillas  from  the  mountains  of  Liebana  ;  and  on  the  coast  by  the 
English  frigates,  remained  at  Oviedo,  and  maintained  his  communications 
by  the  left  with  the  troops  in  Leon.  In  November  1810  he  defeated  a 
considerable  body  of  insurgents,  and  in  February  1811  the  Spanish 
general  St.  Pol  retired  before  him  with  the  regular  forces,  from  the  Xalon 
to  the  Navia;  but  this  retreat  caused  such  discontent  in  Gallicia,  that  St. 
Pol  advanced  again  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  was  again  driven  back.|| 
Bonnet  then  dispersed  the  partidas,  and  was  ready  to  aid  Bessieres’  in¬ 
vasion  of  Gallicia;  and  although  the  arrival  of  the  allied  forces  on  the 
Coa  in  pursuit  of  Massena  stopped  that  enterprise,  he  made  an  incursion 
along  the  coast,  seized  the  Spanish  stores  of  English  arms  and  clothing, 
and  then  returned  to  Oviedo.  The  war  was,  indeed,  so  little  formidable 
to  the  French,  that  in  May  St.  Ander  was  evacuated,  and  all  the  cavalry 
in  Castile  and  Leon  joined  Massena  for  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  and 
yet  the  Gallician  and  Asturian  regular  armies  gained  no  advantage  during 
their  absence. 

The  partidas,  who  had  reassembled  after  their  defeat  by  Bonnet,  were 
more  active.  Porlier,  Campillo,  Longa,  Amor,  and  Merino  cut  off  small 
French  parties  in  the  Montana,  in  the  Rioja,  in  Biscay,  and  in  the  Baston 
de  Laredo;  they  were  not,  indeed,  dangerous  in  action,  nor  was  it  very 
difficult  to  destroy  them  by  combined  movements,  but  these  combinations 
were  hard  to  effect,  from  the  little  accord  amongst  the  French  generals, 
and  thus  they  easily  maintained  their  posts  at  Espinosa  de  Monteres, 
Medina,  and  Villarcayo.  Campillo  was  the  most  powerful  after  Porlier. 
His  principal  haunts  were  in  the  valleys  of  Mena  and  Caranza ;  but  he 
was  in  communication  with  Barbara,  Honejas,  and  Curillas,  petty  chiefs 
of  Biscay,  with  whom  he  concerted  attacks  upon  couriers  and  weak  de¬ 
tachments:  and  he  sometimes  divided  his  band  into  small  parties,  with 
which  he  overran  the  valleys  of  Gurieso,  Soba,  Carrado,  and  Jorrando, 
partly  to  raise  contributions,  partly  to  gather  recruits,  whom  he  forced  to 
join  him.  His  chief  aim  was,  however,  to  intercept  the  despatches  going 
from  Bilbao  to  St.  Ander,  and  for  this  purpose  he  used  to  infest  Liendo 


*  See  book  xii.  chap.  i.  t  Official  abstract  of  General  Walker’s  despatches, 

t  Official  abstract  of  Mr.  Wellesley’s  despatches. 

§  See  book  xi.  chap,  vi.,  book  xii.  chap.  i„  iv.  ||  Mr.  Stuart’s  Papers,  MSS. 
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between  Ovira  and  Laredo,  which  he  was  enabled  the  more  safely  to  do, 
because  General  Barthelemy,  the  governor  of  the  Montana,  was  forced  to 
watch  more  earnestly  towards  the  hilly  district  ofLiebana,  between  Leon 
and  the  Asturias.  This  district  was  Porlier’s  strong-hold,  and  that  chief, 
under  whom  Campillo  himself  would  at  times  act,  used  to  cross  the  Deba 
and  penetrate  into  the  valleys  of  Cabuerniego,  Rio  Nauza,  Cieza,  and 
Buelna,  and  he  obliged  the  people  to  fly  to  the  mountains  with  their  effects 
whenever  the  French  approached:  nevertheless  the  mass  were  tired  of 
this  guerilla  system,  and  tractable  enough,  except  in  Liebana. 

To  beat  Campillo  once  or  twice  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ruin  him, 
but  to  ruin  Porlier  required  great  combinations.  It  was  necessary  to 
seize  Espinosa,  not  that  of  Monteres,  but  a  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Liebana,  from  whence  the  valleys  all  projected  as  from  a  point,  and 
whence  the  troops  could  consequently  act  towards  Potes  with  success. 
General  Barthelemy  proposed  this  plan  to  Drouet,#  then  with  the  9th 
corps  on  the  upper  Duero,  whom  he  desired  to  co-operate  from  the  side 
of  Leon,  while  Bonnet  did  the  same  from  the  side  of  the  Asturias :  but 
though  partially  adopted,  the  execution  was  not  effectually  followed  up, 
the  districts  of  Liebana  and  St.  Ander  continued  to  be  disturbed,  and 
the  chain  of  partidas  was  prolonged  through  Biscay  and  the  Rioja,  to 
Navarre. 

In  this  last  province  Mina  had  on  the  22d  of  May  defeated  at  the  Puerto 
de  Arlaban,  near  Vittoria,  twelve  hundred  men  who  were  escorting  a  con¬ 
voy  of  prisoners  and  treasure  to  France;  his  success  was  complete;  but 
alloyed  by  the  death  of  two  hundred  of  the  prisoners,  unfortunately  killed 
during  the  tumult;  and  it  was  stained  by  the  murder  of  six  Spanish 
ladies,  who,  for  being  attached  to  French  officers,  were  in  cold  blood 
executed  after  the  fight. f  Massena,  whose  baggage  was  captured,  was 
to  have  travelled  with  this  escort,  but  disliking  the  manner  of  the  march, 
he  remained  in  Vittoria  until  a  better  opportunity,  and  so  escaped. 

These  partisan  operations,  combined  with  the  descents  on  the  coast, 
the  aspect  of  the  war  in  Estremadura,  and  the  unprotected  state  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  which  was  now  menaced  by  Santocildes,  were  rendered  more  im¬ 
portant  by  another  event  to  be  noticed  hereafter :  Bessieres  therefore  re¬ 
solved  to  contract  his  position  in  the  north  ;  and  first  causing  Reille  and 
Caffarelli  to  scour  Biscay  and  the  Rioja,  he  ordered  Bonnet  to  abandon 
the  Asturias.  On  the  14th  of  June  that  general,  having  dismantled  the 
coast-batteries,  sent  his  sick  and  baggage  by  sea  to  St.  Ander  and  march¬ 
ed  into  Leon,  where  Santocildes,  who  had  now  increased  the  Gallician 
field  army  to  thirteen  thousand  men,  was  menacing  Astorga,  which  place 
the  French  evacuated  after  blowing  up  some  of  the  works.  Serras  and 
Bonnet  then  united  on  the  Esla,  and  being  supported  by  three  thousand 
men  from  Rio  Seco,  skirmished  at  the  Ponte  de  Orvigo  on  the  23d,  but 
had  the  worst,  and  General  Valletaux  was  killed  on  their  side:  and  as 
Lord  Wellington’s  operations  in  Estremadura  soon  drew  the  French 
armies  towards  that  quarter,  Santocildes  held  his  ground  at  Astorga  until 
August.  Meanwhile,  two  thousand  French  were  thrown  into  Santona, 
and  General  Roguet  coming,  from  the  side  of  Burgos,  with  a  division  of 
the  young  guard,  made  a  fruitless  incursion  against  the  partidas  of 
Liebana. 


♦  Intercepted  letter  of  General  Barthelemy  to  General  Drouet,  1810,  MS. 
t  Mr.  Stuart’s  Rapers,  MSS. 
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This  system  of  warfare  was  naturally  harassing  to  the  French  divisions 
actually  engaged,  but  it  was  evident  that  neither  the  Asturias  nor  Gallicia 
could  be  reckoned  as  good  auxiliaries  to  Lord  Wellington.  Gallicia  with 
its  lordly  junta,  regular  army,  fortified  towns,  rugged  fastnesses,  numerous 
population,  and  constant  supplies  from  England,  was  of  less  weight  in  the 
contest  than  five  thousand  Portuguese  militia  conducted  by  Trant  and 
Wilson.  The  irregular  warfare  was  now  also  beginning  to  produce  its 
usual  effects  ;  the  tree  though  grafted  in  patriotism  bore  strange  fruit.  In 
Biscay,  which  had  been  longest  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  inva¬ 
ders,  the  armed  peasantry  were  often  found  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  one  occasion  did  of  themselves  attack  the  boats  of  the 
Amelia  frigate  to  save  French  military  stores  !# 

Turning  now  to  the  other  line  of  invasion,  we  shall  find  the  contest 
fiercer,  indeed,  and  more  honourable  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  result  still 
more  unfavourable  to  their  cause. 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  EASTERN  PROVINCES. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Suchet,  after  the  fall  of  Mequinenza,  was 
ordered  to  besiege  Tortosa,  while  Macdonald  marched  against  Tarragona. 
Massena  was  then  concentrating  his  army  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal, 
and  it  was  the  emperor’s  intention  that  Suchet  should,  after  taking  Tor¬ 
tosa,  march  with  half  of  the  third  corps  to  support  the  Prince  of  Essling. 
But  the  reduction  of  Tortosa  proved  a  more  tedious  task  than  Napoleon 
anticipated,  and  as  the  course  of  events  had  now  given  the  French  armies 
of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  a  common  object,  it  will  be  well  to  compare 
their  situation  and  resources  with  those  of  their  adversary. 

Suchet  was  completely  master  of  Aragon,  and  not  more  by  the  force 
of  his  arms,  than  by  the  influence  of  his  administration  ;  the  province 
was  fertile,  and  so  tranquil  in  the  interior,  that  his  magazines  were  all 
filled,  and  his  convoys  travelled  under  the  care  of  Spanish  commissaries 
and  conductors.  Mina  was  however  in  Navarre  on  his  rear,  and  he 
communicated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  with  the  partidas  in  the 
mountains  ofMoncayo  and  Albaracin ;  and  these  last  were  occasionally 
backed  by  the  Empecinado,  Duran,  and  others  whose  strong-holds  were 
in  the  Guadalaxara,  and  who  from  thence  infested  Cuenca  and  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Madrid.  From  Albaracin,  Villa  Campa  continued  the  chain  of 
partisan  warfare  and  connected  it  with  the  Valencian  army,  which  had 
also  a  line  of  operation  towards  Cuenca.  Mina,  who  communicated  with 
the  English  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  received  his  supplies  from 
Coruna  ;  and  the  others,  in  like  manner,  corresponded  with  Valencia, 
from  whence  the  English  consul  Tupper  succoured  them  with  arms, 
money,  and  ammunition.  Thus  a  line  was  drawn  quite  across  the 
Peninsula  which  it  was  in  vain  for  the  enemy  to  break,  as  the  retreat 
was  secure  at  both  ends,  and  the  excitement  to  renewed  efforts  con¬ 
stant. 

On  the  other  flank  of  Suchet’s  position  the  high  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees 
were  swarming  with  small  bands,  forming  a  link  between  Mina  and  a 
division  of  the  Catalonian  army  stationed  about  the  Seu  d’Urgel,  which 
was  a  fortified  castle,  closing  the  passage  leading  from  the  plain  of  that 
name  to  the  Cerdana  :  this  division,  in  conjunction  with  Rovera,  and 
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other  partisans,  extended  the  irregular  warfare  on  the  side  of  Olot  and 
Castelfol lit  to  the  Ampurdan  ;  and  the  whole  depended  upon  Tarragona, 
which  itself  was  supported  by  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Aragon  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  invested  fortress,  which  the 
Spaniards  thought  to  reduce  by  famine,  by  assault,  and  by  exciting  the 
population  against  the  garrison  ;  but  Suchet  baffled  them  ;  he  had  made 
such  judicious  arrangements  that  his  convoys  were  secure  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  all  the  important  points  on  the  frontier  circle  were  fortified  and 
connected,  with  Zaragoza,  by  chains  of  minor  posts  radiating  from  that 
common  centre.  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and  the  plain  of  Urgel  in  Cata¬ 
lonia,  the  fort  of  Morelia  in  Valencia,  were  his ;  and  by  fortifying 
Teruel  and  Alcaniz  he  had  secured  the  chief  passages  leading  through 
the  mountains  to  the  latter  kingdom :  he  could  thus,  at  will,  invade 
either  Catalonia  or  Valencia,  and  from  Mequinenza  he  could,  by  water, 
transport  the  stores  necessary  to  besiege  Tortosa.  Nor  were  these  ad¬ 
vantages  the  result  of  aught  but  his  uncommon  talents  for  war,  a  consi¬ 
deration  which  rendered  them  doubly  formidable. 

The  situation  of  the  French  in  Catalonia  was  different.  Macdonald, 
who  had  assumed  the  command  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon  wished 
him  to  co-operate  with  Suchet,  was  inexperienced  in  the  peculiar  warfare 
of  the  province,  and  unprepared  to  execute  any  extended  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions.  His  troops  were  about  Gerona  and  Hostalricb,  which  were  in  fact 
the  bounds  of  the  French  conquest  at  this  period;  for  Barcelona  was  a 
military  point  beyond  their  field  system,  and  only  to  be  maintained  by 
expeditions  ;  and  the  country  was  so  exhausted  of  provisions  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  that  the  army  itself  could  only  be  fed  by  land-convoys  from  France, 
or  by  such  coasters  as,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruizers, 
could  reach  Rosas,  St.  Filieu,  and  Palamos.  Barcelona  like  the  horse¬ 
leech  continually  cried  for  more,  and  as  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the 
garrison  depended  on  the  convoys,  the  latter  were  enormous,  reference 
being  had  to  the  limited  means  of  the  French  general,  and  the  difficulty 
of  moving;  for,  although  the  distance  between  Hostalrich  and  Barcelona 
was  only  forty  miles,  the  road,  as  far  as  Granollers,  was  a  succession  of 
defiles,  and  crossed  by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Congosta  and  the 
Tordera  were  considerable  obstacles  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  was 
clayey  and  heavy,  especially  in  the  defiles  of  the  Trenta  Pasos. 

These  things  rendered  it  difficult  for  Macdonald  to  operate  in  regular 
warfare  from  his  base  of  Gerona,  and  as  the  stores  for  the  siege  of  Tar¬ 
ragona  were  to  come  from  France,  until  they  arrived  he  could  only 
make  sudden  incursions  with  light  baggage,  trusting  to  the  resources  still 
to  be  found  in  the  open  country,  or  to  be  gathered  in  the  mountains  by 
detachments  which  would  have  to  fight  for  every  morsel.  This  then  was 
the  condition  of  the  French  armies,  that  starting  from  separate  bases, 
they  had  to  co-operate  on  lines  meeting  at  Tortosa.  It  remains  to  show 
the  situation  of  the  Catalan  general. 

After  the  battle  of  Margalef,  Henry  O’Donnel  reunited  his  scattered 
forces,  and  being  of  a  stern  unyielding  disposition,  not  only  repressed 
the  discontent  occasioned  by  that  defeat,  but  forced  the  reluctant  migue- 
letes  to  swell  his  ranks  and  to  submit  to  discipline.  Being  assisted  with 
money  and  arms  by  the  British  agents,  and  having  free  communication 
by  sea  with  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and  Minorca,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  reor¬ 
ganize  his  army,  to  collect  vast  magazines  at  Tarragona,  and  to  strengthen 
that  place  by  new  works.  In  July  his  force  again  amounted  to  twenty- 
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two  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  partidas  and  of  the  somatenes,  who 
were  useful  to  aid  in  a  pursuit,  to  break  up  roads,  and  to  cut  off  straggling 
soldiers.  Of  this  number  one  division  under  Campo  Verde,  was,  as  I 
have  before  said,  in  the  higher  valleys,  having  a  detachment  at  Olot,  and 
being  supported  by  the  fortified  castles  of  Seu  d’lJrgel,  Cardona,  Solsona, 
and  Berga.  A  second  division  was  on  the  Llobregat,  watching  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Barcelona,  and  having  detachments  in  Montserrat,  Igualada,  and 
Manresa,  to  communicate  with  Campo  Verde.  The  third  division,  the 
reserve  and  the  cavalry  were  on  the  hills  about  Tarragona,  and  that 
place  and  Tortosa  had  large  garrisons. 

By  this  disposition,  O’Donnel  occupied  Falcef,the  Col  de  Balaguer,  and 
the  Col  del  Alba,  which  were  the  passages  leading  to  Tortosa  ;  the  Col 
de  Ribas  and  Monblanc,  which  commanded  the  roads  to  Lerida  ;  Santa 
Coloma  de  Querault  and  Igualada,  through  which  his  connexion  with 
Campo-Verde  was  maintained  ;  and  thus  the  two  French  armies  were 
separated  not  only  by  the  great  spinal  ridges  descending  from  the  Pyrenees, 
but  by  the  position  of  the  Spaniards,  who  held  all  the  passes,  and  could 
at  will  concentrate  and  attack  either  Suchet  or  Macdonald.*  But  the 
Catalonian  system  was  now  also  connected  with  Valencia,  where,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  irregulars,  there  were  about  fifteen  thousand  men  under  General 
Bassecour.  That  officer  had  in  June  occupied  Cuenca,  yet  having  many 
quarrels  with  his  officers  he  could  do  nothing,  and  was  driven  from  thence 
by  troops  from  Madrid:  he  returned  to  Valencia;  but  the  disputes  con¬ 
tinued  and  extended  to  the  junta  or  congress  of  Valencia,  three  members 
of  which  were  by  the  general  imprisoned. f  Nevertheless,  as  all  parties 
were  now  sensible  that  Valencia  should  be  defended  at  Tortosa,  Bassecour 
prepared  to  march  to  its  succour  by  the  coast  road,  where  he  had  several 
fortified  posts.  Thus,  while  Suchet  and  Macdonald  were  combining  to 
crush  O’Donnel,  the  latter  was  combining  with  Bassecour,  to  press  upon 
Suchet ;  and  there  was  always  the  English  maritime  force  at  hand  to  aid 
the  attacks  or  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  above  exposition  I  have  called  the  native  armies  by  the  names 
of  their  provinces,  but  in  December,  1810,  the  whole  military  force  being 
reorganized  by  the  regency,  the  armies  were  designated  by  numbers. 
Thus  the  Catalonian  forces,  formerly  called  the  army  of  the  rigid,  was 
now  called  the  first  army.  The  Valencians,  together  with  Villa  Campa’s 
division,  and  the  partidas  of  the  Empecinado  and  Duran,  were  called  the 
second  army.  The  Murcian  force  was  called  the  third  army.  The  troops 
at  Cadiz,  at  Algesiras,  and  in  the  condado  de  Niebla  were  called  the  fourth 
army.  The  remnants  of  Romana’s  old  Gallician  division  which  had 
escaped  the  slaughter  on  the  Gebora  formed  the  fifth  army.  The  new- 
raised  troops  of  Gallicia  and  those  of  the  Asturias  were  called  the  sixth 
army.  And  the  partidas  of  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  Mina’s,  Longa’s, 
Campillo’s,  Porlier’s,  and  other  smaller  bands,  formed  the  seventh  army. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Napoleon’s  order  to  besiege  Tortosa 
arrived.  Suchet  was  ready  to  execute  it.  More  than  fifty  battering  guns 
selected  from  those  at  Lerida  were  already  equipped,  and  his  depots  were 
established  at  Mequinenza,  Caspe,  and  Alcaniz.  All  the  fortified  posts 
were  provisioned  ;  twelve  thousand  men  under  General  Meusnier,  intended 
for  the  security  of  Aragon,  were  disposed  at  Huesca  and  other  minor 
points  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  Ebro,  and  at  Daroca,  Teruel,  and  Calatayud 

*  General  Doyle’s  Correspondence,  MS.— Colonel  Green’s  Correspondence,  MS. 
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on  the  right  bank ;  and  while  these  arrangements  were  being  executed, 
the  troops  destined  for  the  siege  had  assembled  at  Lerida  and  Alcaniz, 
under  Generals  Habert  and  Laval,  their  provisions  being  drawn  from  the 
newly  conquered  district  of  Urgel. 

From  Mequinenza,  which  was  the  principal  depot,  there  was  water- 
carriage,  but  as  the  Ebro  was  crossed  at  several  points  by  rocky  bars, 
some  of  which  were  only  passable  in  full  water,  the  communication  was 
too  uncertain  to  depend  upon,  and  Suchet  therefore  set  workmen  to  reopen 
an  old  road  thirty  miles  in  length  which  had  been  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  during  the  war  of  the  succession.  This  road  pierced  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  passed  through  Batea  and  other 
places  to  Mora,  and  from  thence  by  Pinel  to  Tortosa,  running  through  a 
celebrated  defile  called  indifferently  the  “  Trincberas”  and  the  “  Passage 
of  Arms.”  When  these  preliminary  arrangements  were  made,  General 
Habert  assembled  his  division  at  Belpuig  near  Lerida,  and  after  making 
a  feint  as  if  to  go  towards  Barcelona,  suddenly  turned  to  his  right,  and 
penetrating  through  the  district  of  Gariga,  reached  Garcia  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  lower  Ebro  the  5th  of  July.  Laval  at  the  same  time  quitted 
Alcaniz,  made  a  feint  towards  Valencia  by  Morelia,  and  then  turning  to 
his  left,  came  so  unexpectedly  upon  Tortosa  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
that  he  surprised  some  of  the  outposts  on  the  2d,  and  then  encamped 
before  the  bridge-head.  The  4th  he  extended  his  line  to  Amposta,  seized 
the  ferry-boat  of  the  great  road  from  Barcelona  to  Valencia,  and  posted 
Boussard’s  cuirassiers,  with  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  six  guns,  at  Ulde- 
cona,  on  the  Cenia  river,  to  observe  Bassecour’s  Valencians.* 

During  these  operations,  Suchet  fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Mora,  and 
as  the  new  road  was  not  finished,  he  occupied  Miravet,  Pinel,  and  the 
Trincheras,  on  its  intended  line;  and  having  placed  flying  bridges,  with 
covering  works,  on  the  Ebro,  at  Mora  and  Xerta,  made  those  places  his 
depots  of  siege.  He  likewise  seized  the  craft  on  the  river,  established 
posts  at  Rapita,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  at  Amposta,  and  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  burn  the  boat-bridge  of  Tortosa,  with  fire-vessels. 
Following  Napoleon’s  order,  Macdonald  should  at  this  time  have  been 
before  Tarragona ;  but  on  the  9th,  Suchet  learned,  from  a  spy,  that  the 
seventh  corps  was  still  at  Gerona,  and  he  thus  found  himself  exposed 
alone  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Catalans  and  Valencians.  This  made 
him  repent  of  having  moved  from  Aragon  so  soon,  yet  thinking  it  would 
be  bad  to  retire,  he  resolved  to  blockade  Tortosa;  hoping  to  resist  both 
O’Donnel  and  Bassecour  until  Macdonald  could  advance. 

The  Spaniards,  who  knew  his  situation,  sallied  on  the  right  bank  the  6th 
and  8th,  and  on  the  10th  his  outposts  on  the  left  bank  were  driven  in  at 
Tivisa  by  a  division  from  Falcet,  which,  the  next  day,  fell  on  his  works 
at  Mora,  but  was  repulsed;  and  the  12th,  General  Paris  pushed  back  the 
Spanish  line,  while  Habert  took  post  in  force  at  Tivisa,  by  which  he 
covered  the  roads  to  Xerta  and  Mora.  O’Donoghue,  who  commanded 
Bassecour’s  advanced  guard,  now  menaced  Morelia,  but  General  Mont- 
marie  being  detached  to  its  succour,  drove  him  away. 

The  30th,  O’Donnel  having  brought  up  fresh  troops  to  Falcet,  made  a 
feint  with  ten  thousand  men  against  Tivisa,  and  then  suddenly  entered 
Tortosa,  from  whence  at  mid-day,  on  the  3d  of  August,  he  passed  the 
bridge  and  fell  with  the  bayonet  on  Laval’s  intrenchments.  The  French 
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gave  way  at  first,  but  soon  rallied,  and  the  Spaniards  fearing  for  their 
communications  regained  the  town  in  disorder,  having  lost  two  hundred 
prisoners  besides  killed  and  wounded. 

This  operation  had  been  concerted  with  General  Caro,  who  having 
superseded  O’Donoghue,  was  now  marching  with  the  Valencians  by  the 
coast-road  towards  Uldecona  :  Suchet  therefore,  judging  that  the  intention 
of  the  Spaniards  was  to  force  him  away  from  the  lower  Ebro,  before 
Macdonald  could  pass  the  Llobregat,  resolved  first  to  strike  a  sudden  blow 
at  the  Valencians,  and  then  turn  upon  the  Catalans.  In  this  view  he 
contracted  his  quarters  on  the  Ebro,  and  united  at  Uldecona,  on  the  13th, 
eleven  battalions  with  eight  hundred  horsemen.  Caro  was  then  in  a 
strong  position  covering  the  two  great  routes  to  Valencia,  but  when  the 
French,  after  driving  in  his  advanced  guard  from  Vinaros,  came  up,  his 
Valencians  would  not  stand  a  battle,  and  being  followed  beyond  Penis- 
cola,  separated  and  retreated  in  disorder  by  different  roads..  Whereupon 
Suchet  returned  to  Mora,  and  there  found  an  officer  of  Macdonald’s  army, 
who  brought  information  that  the  seventh  corps  was  at  last  in  the  plain  of 
Reus,  and  its  communications  with  the  third  corps  open. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  CORPS. 

When  Macdonald  succeeded  Augereau  he  found  the  troops  in  a  state  of 
insubordination,  accustomed  to  plunder,  and  excited  to  ferocity  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  Catalans,  and  by  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor  ;  they  were 
without  magazines  or  regular  subsistence,  and  lived  by  exactions  :*  hence 
the  people  driven  to  desperation,  were  more  like  wild  beasts  than  men, 
and  the  war  was  repulsive  to  him  in  all  its  features.  It  was  one  of  shifts 
and  devices,  and  he  better  understood  methodical  movements;  it  was  one 
of  plunder,  and  he  was  a  severe  disciplinarian  ;  it  was  full  of  cruelty  on 
all  sides,  and  he  was  of  a  humane  and  just  disposition.  Being  resolved 
to  introduce  regular  habits,  Macdonald  severely  rebuked  the  troops  for 
their  bad  discipline  and  cruelty,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  Catalans, 
but  neither  could  be  brought  to  soften  in  their  enmity  ;  the  mutual  injuries 
sustained,  were  too  horrible  and  too  recent  to  be  forgiven.  The  soldiers, 
drawn  from  different  countries,  and  therefore  not  bound  by  any  common 
national  feeling,  were  irritated  against  a  general,  who  made  them  pay  for 
wanton  damages,  and  punished  them  for  plundering;  and  the  Catalans 
attributing  his  conduct  to  fear,  because  he  could  not  entirely  restrain  the 
violence  of  his  men,  still  fled  from  the  villages,  and  still  massacred  his 
stragglers  with  unrelenting  barbarity. j‘ 

While  establishing  his  system  it  was  impossible  for  Macdonald  to  take 
the  field,  because,  without  magazines,  no  army  can  be  kept  in  due  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  wherefore  he  remained  about  Gerona,  drawing  with  great  labour 
and  pains  his  provisions  from  France,  and  storing  up  the  overplus  for  his 
future  operations.  On  the  10th  of  June,  however,  the  wants  of  Barcelona 
became  so  serious,  that  leaving  his  baggage  under  a  strong  guard  at 
Gerona,  and  his  recruits  and  cavalry  at  Figueras,  he  marched  with  ten 
thousand  men  and  a  convoy,  to  its  relief,  by  the  way  of  the  Trenta  Pasos, 
Cardadeu,  and  Granol lers.  The  road  was  heavy,  the  defiles  narrow,  the 
rivers  swelled,  and  the  manner  of  march  rather  too  pompous  for  the 
nature  of  the  war,  for  Macdonald  took  post  in  order  of  battle  on  each 
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side  of  the  defiles,  while  the  engineers  repaired  the  ways :  in  every  thing 
he  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  restoring  a  sound  system;  but  while  imitat¬ 
ing  the  Jugurthine  Metellus,  he  forgot  that  he  had  not  Romans,  but  a  mixed 
and  ferocious  multitude  under  his  command,  and  he  lost  more  by  wasting 
of  time,  than  he  gained  by  enforcing  an  irksome  discipline.  Thus  when 
he  had  reached  Barcelona,  his  own  provisions  were  expended,  his  convoy 
furnished  only  a  slender  supply  for  the  city,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
forced  to  return  with  the  empty  carts  in  all  haste  to  Gerona,  where  he 
resumed  his  former  plan  of  action,  and  demolished  the  forts  beyond  that 
city. 

In  July  he  collected  another  convoy  and  prepared  to  march  in  the  same 
order  as  before,  for  his  intent  was  to  form  magazines  in  Barcelona  suffi¬ 
cient  for  that  city  and  his  own  supply,  during  the  siege  of  Tarragona ; 
but  meanwhile  Suchet  was  unable  to  commence  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  in 
default  of  the  co-operation  of  the  seventh  corps;  and  Henry  O’Donnel, 
having  gained  time  to  reorganize  his  army  and  to  re-establish  his  autho¬ 
rity;  was  now  ready  to  interrupt  the  French  marshal’s  march,  proposing, 
if  he  failed,  to  raise  a  fresh  insurrection  in  the  Ampurdan,  and  thus  give 
further  occupation  on  that  side.  He  had  transferred  a  part  of  his  forces 
to  Caldas,  Santa  Coloma,  and  Brunolas,  taking  nearly  the  same  positions 
that  Blake  had  occupied  during  the  siege  of  Gerona;  but  the  French  de¬ 
tachments  soon  obliged  him  to  concentrate  again  behind  the  defiles  of  the 
Congosta,  where  he  hoped  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  convoy  ;  Macdonald, 
however,  entered  Hostalrich  on  the  16th,  forced  the  Trenta  Pasos  on  the 
17th,  and  although  his  troops  had  only  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition,  he 
drove  three  thousand  men  from  the  pass  of  Gariga  on  the  18th,  reached 
Barcelona  that  night,  delivered  his  convoy,  and  returned  immediately. 

The  French  soldiers  now  became  sickly  from  the  hardships  of  a  march 
rendered  oppressive  by  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  and  many  also 
deserted  ;*  yet  others,  who  had  before  gone  off,  returned  to  their  colours, 
re-enforcements  arrived  from  France,  and  the  emperor’s  orders  to  take 
the  field  were  becoming  so  pressing,  that  Macdonald,  giving  Baraguay 
d’Hilliers  the  command  of  the  Ampurdan,  marched  on  the  8th  of  August 
with  a  third  convoy  for  Barcelona,  resolved  at  last  to  co-operate  with 
Suchet.  Instructed  by  experience  he  however  moved  this  time  with  less 
formality,  and  having  reached  Barcelona  the  11th,  deposited  his  convoy, 
appointed  Maurice  Mathieu  governor  of  that  city,  and  on  the  15th  forced 
the  pass  of  Ordal,  and  reached  Villa  Franca  with  about  sixteen  thousand 
men  under  arms.  O’Donnel,  still  smarting  from  the  affair  at  Tortosa, 
retired  before  him  to  Tarragona  without  fighting,  but  directed  Campo 
Verde  to  leave  a  body  of  troops  under  General  Martinez  in  the  mountains 
about  Olot,  and  to  move  himself  through  Montserrat  to  the  district  of 
Gariga,  which  lies  between  Lerida  and  Tortosa  ;  meanwhile  the  seventh 
corps  passed  by  Braffin  and  Vails  into  the  plain  of  Reus,  and  as  we  have 
seen  opened  the  communication  with  Suchet,  but  to  how  little  purpose 
shall  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


O’Donnel  withdraws  his  troops  from  Faicet  and  surrounds  the  seventh  corps — Macdonald 
retires  to  Lerida — Arranges  a  new  plan  with  Suchet — Ravages  the  plains  of  IJrgel  and 
the  higher  valleys — The  people  become  desperate — O’Donnel  cuts  the  French  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Ampurdan — Makes  a  forced  march  towards  Gerona — Surprises  Swartz  at 
Abispal — Takes  Filieu  and  Palamos — Is  wounded  and  returns  to  Tarragona — Campo 
Verde  marches  to  the  Cerdaiia — Macdonald  enters  Solsona — Campo  Verde  returns — 
Combat  of  Cardona— The  French  retreat  to  Guisona,  and  the  seventh  corps  returns  to 
Gerona — Macdonald  marches  with  a  fourth  convoy  to  Barcelona — Makes  new  roads — 
Advances  to  Reus — The  Spaniards  harass  his  flanks — He  forages  the  Gariga  district  and 
joins  the  third  corps — Operations  of  Suchet — General  Laval  dies — Operations  of  the  par- 
tidas — Plans  of  the  secret  junta  to  starve  Aragon — General  Chlopiski  defeats  Villa  Campa 
— Suchet’s  difficulties — He  assembles  the  notables  of  Aragon  and  reorganizes  that  pro¬ 
vince — He  defeats  and  takes  General  Navarro  at  Faicet — Bassecour’s  operations — He  is 
defeated  at  Uldecona. 


As  the  Spanish  general  knew  that  the  French  could  at  Reus  find  provi¬ 
sions  lor  only  a  few  days,  he  withdrew  his  division  from  Faicet,  and 
while  Campo  Verde,  coming  into  the  Gariga,  occupied  the  passes  behind 
them,  and  other  troops  were  placed  in  the  defiles  between  Vails  and  Villa 
Franca,  he  held  the  main  body  of  his  army  concentrated  at  Tarragona, 
ready  to  fall  upon  Macdonald  whenever  he  should  move.  This  done,  he 
became  extremely  elated,  for  like  all  Spaniards  he  imagined  that  to  sur¬ 
round  an  enemy  was  the  perfection  of  military  operations.  Macdonald 
cared  little  for  the  vicinity  of  the  Catalan  troops,  but  he  had  not  yet 
formed  sufficient  magazines  at  Barcelona  to  commence  the  siege  of  Tar¬ 
ragona,  nor  could  he,  as  O’Donnel  had  foreseen,  procure  more  than  a  few 
days’  supply  about  Reus,  he  therefore  relinquished  all  idea  of  a  siege,  and 
proposed  to  aid  Suchet  in  the  operation  against  Tortosa,  if  the  latter  would 
feed  the  seventh  corps  ;  and  pending  Suchet’s  decision  he  resolved  to  re¬ 
move  to  Lerida. 

The  25th  of  August,  leaving  seven  hundred  sick  men  in  Reus,  he  made 
a  feint  against  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  but  soon  changing  his  direction, 
marched  upon  Monblanc.  and  the  Col  de  Ribas :  his  rear-guard,  composed 
of  Italian  troops,  being  overtaken  near  Alcover,  offered  battle  at  the  bridge 
of  Coy,  but  this  the  Spaniards  declined,  and  they  also  neglected  to  secure 
the  heights  on  each  side,  which  the  Italians  immediately  turned  to  account 
and  so  made  their  way  to  Pixamoxons.  They  were  pursued  immediately, 
and  Sarsfield  coming  from  the  Lerida  side  disputed  the  passage  of  Pixa¬ 
moxons  ;  but  Macdonald,  keeping  the  troops  from  Tarragona  in  check 
with  a  rear-guard,  again  sent  his  Italians  up  the  hills  on  the  flanks  while 
he  pushed  his  French  troops  against  the  front  of  the  enemy,  and  so  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  for  the  Italians  quickly  carried  the  heights,  the  rear-guard  was 
very  slightly  pressed,  the  front  was  unopposed,  and  in  two  hours,  the 
army  reached  Monblanc,  whence  after  a  short  halt,  it  descended  into  the 
plains  of  Urgel. 

Suchet  being  informed  of  this  march,  came  from  Mora  to  confer  with 
Macdonald,  and  they  agreed  that  the  seventh  corps  should  have  for  its 
subsistence  the  magazines  of  Monzon  and  the  plains  of  Urgel,  which  had 
not  yet  delivered  its  contributions.  In  return  Macdonald  lentlhe  Neapolitan 
division  to  guard  Suchet’s  convoys  down  the  Ebro,  and  promised  that  the 
divisions  of  Severoli  and  Souham  should  cover  the  operations  of  the  third 
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The  seventh  corps  was  now  quartered  about  Tarega,  Cervera,  Guisona 
and  Agramunt  and  Severoli  was  detached  with  four  thousand  men  over 
the  Segre  to  enforce  the  requisitions  about  Talarn.  He  drove  four  hun¬ 
dred  Swiss  from  the  br.dge  of  Tremp,  and  executed  his  mission,  but  with 
such  violence  that  the  people,  becoming  furious,  assassinated  the  strago-lers 
and  laid  so  many  successful  schemes  of  murder,  that  Macdonald  was 
forced  reluctantly  to  renew  the  executions  and  burnings  of  his  predeces- 
sors.  _  Indeed,  to  feed  an  army  forcibly  when  all  things  are  paid  for 
will,  in  a  poor  and  mountainous  country,  create  soreness,  because  the 
mgs  taken  cannot  easily  be  replaced  ;  but  with  requisitions  severity  is 
abso  utely  necessary.  In  rich  plains  the  inhabitants  can  afford  to  supply 
the  troops  and  will  do  so,  to  avoid  being  plundered;  but  mountaineers 
having  scarcely  any  thing  besides  food,  and  little  of  that,  are  immediately 
rendered  desperate  and  must  be  treated  as  enemies  or  left  in  quiet 

While  Severoli  was  ravaging  Tremp  and  Talarn,  General  Eugenio 
marched  with  another  Italian  detachment  towards  Castelfollit,  which  had 
a  r  rench  garrison,  and  Macdonald  removed  his  own  quarters  to  Cervera. 
Meanwhile  O’Donnel,  having  replaced  his  division  at  Falcet  to  observe 
Suchet,  distributed  his  other  forces  on  the  line  of  communication  through 
Santa  Coloma  de  Querault,  Igualada,  Montserrat,  and  Cardona ;  he  thus 
cut  off  all  connexion  between  Macdonald  and  the  Ampurdan,  and  enabled 
Campo  \  erde  closely  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  seventh  corps,  and 
that  general  seeing  the  French  army  separated,  fell  first  upon  the  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cervera,  but  being  unsuccessful,  marched  against  Eugenio, 
and  was  by  him  also  repulsed  near  Castelfollit.  Eugenio,  distinguished 
alike  by  his  valour  and  ferocity,  then  returned  with  his  booty  to  Agramunt, 
and  afterwards  invading  Pons,  spoiled  and  ravaged  all  that  district  without 
hinderance.  The  provisions  obtained,  were  heaped  up  in  Lerida  and 
Balaguer ;  but  while  Macdonald  was  thus  acting  in  the  plain  of  Ur^el 
O’Donnel  formed  and  executed  the  most  skilful  plan  which  had  yet  graced 
the  Spanish  arms.  ° 

We  have  seen  that  Paraguay  d’Hilliers  was  left  with  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  men  in  the  Ampurdan,  but  these  troops  were  necessarily  scat¬ 
tered  :  seven  hundred  were  at  Palamos,  San  Filieu,  and  other  small  ports 
along  the  coast;  twelve  hundred,  under  General  Swartz,  were  quartered 
in  Abispal,  one  short  march  from  Gerona,  and  two  hundred  were  at 
Calonje,  connecting  Abispal  with  Palamos;  the  rest  were  in  Fmueras, 
Rosas,  Olot,  Castelfollit,  Gerona,  and  Plostalrich,  and  several  thousand 
were  in  hospital.  O’Donnel  having  exact  knowledge  of  all  this,  left  a 
small  garrison  in  Tarragona,  placed  the  Baron  d’Eroles  at  Montserrat, 
Colonel  Georget  at  Igualada,  and  Obispo  at  Martorel,  while  with  six 
thousand  infantry  and  four  hundred  cavalry  he  marched  himself  through 
the  mountains,  by  San  Culgat  to  Mataro  on  the  sea-coast ;  then  crossing 
the  Tordera  below  Plostalrich,  he  moved  rapidly  by  Vidreras  to  Llagostera^ 
which  he  reached  the  12th  of  September.  Plis  arrival  was  unknown  to 
Macdonald,  or  Maurice  Mathieu,  or  Baraguay  d’Hilliers,  for  though  many 
reports  of  his  intentions  were  afloat,  most  of  them  spread  by  himself,  no 
person  divined  his  real  object :  by  some  he  was  said  to  be  gone  against  a 
French  corps,  which,  from  the  side  of  Navarre,  had  entered  the  Cerdana ; 
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by  others  that  he  was  concentrating  at  Manresa,  and  many  concluded  that 

he  was  still  in  Tarragona.  ,  .  ,  . 

Having  thus  happily  attained  his  first  object,  O  Donnel  proceeded  in  his 
plan  with  a  vigour  of  execution  equal  to  the  conception.  Leaving  Campo 
Verde  with  a  reserve  in  the  valley  of  Aro,  he  sent  detachments  to  fall  on 
Calonje  and  the  posts  along  the  coast,  the  operations  there  being  seconded 
by  two  English  frigates;  and  while  this  was  in  progress,  O’Donnel  him¬ 
self  on  the  14th  marched  violently  down  from  Casa  de  Silva  upon  Abispal. 
Swartz,  always  unfortunate,  had  his  infantry  and  some  cavalry  under 
arms  in  an  intrenched  camp,  and  accepted  battle;  but  after  losing  two 
hundred  men  and  seeing  no  retreat,  yielded,  and  all  the  French  troops 
along  the  coast  were  likewise  forced  to  surrender.  The  prisoners  and  spoil 
were°  immediately  embarked  on  board  the  English  vessels  and  sent  to 

Tarragona.  .  .  „ 

Until  this  moment  Baraguay  d’Hilhers  was  quite  ignorant  ot  U  Donnel  s 
arrival,  and  the  whole  Ampurdan  was  thrown  into  confusion;  for  the 
somatenes,  rising  in  all  parts,  cut  off  the  communications  with  Macdonald, 
whose  posts  on  the  side  of  Calat  and  Cervera  were  at  the  same  time 
harassed  bv  Eroles  and  Obispo:  nevertheless,  although  a  rumour  of 
Swartz’s  disaster  reached  him,  Macdonald  would  not  credit  it,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  plain  of  Urgel.  Baraguay  d’Hilliers  was  therefore  unable 
to  do  more  than  protect  his  own  convoys  from  France,  and  would  have 
been  in  a  dangerous  position  if  O’Donnel’s  activity  had  continued  ;  but 
that  general  iTaving  been  severely  wounded,  the  Spanish  efforts  relaxed, 
and  Napoleon  whose  eyes  were  every  where,  sent  General  Conroux,  in  the 
latter  end  of  October,  with  a  convoy  and  re-enforcement  of  troops  from 
Perpignan  to  Gerona.  O’Donnel,  troubled  by  his  wound,  then  embarked  ; 
and  Campo  Verde,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  immediately  sent  a 
part  of  the  army  to  Tarragona,  left  Rovera,  and  Claros,  and  Manso,  to 
nourish  the  insurrection  in  the  Ampurdan,  and  took  post  himself  at  Man¬ 
resa,  from  thence  he  at  first  menaced  Macdonald’s  posts  at  Calaf;  but  his 
real  object  was  to  break  up  that  road,  which  he  effected,  and  then  passed 
suddenly  through  Berga  and  Cardona  to  Puigcerda,  and  drove  the  French 
detachment,  which  had  come  from  Navarre  to  ravage  the  fertile  district 
of  Cerdana,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Louis. 

This  excursion  attracted  Macdonald’s  attention,  he  was  now  fully 
apprised  of  Swartz’s  misfortune,  and  he  hoped  to  repair  it  by  crushing 
Campo  Verde,  taking  Cardona,  and  dispersing  the  local  junta  of  Upper 
Catalonia,  which  had  assembled  in  Solsona  ;  wherefore,  on  the  18th,  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  the  19th,  passing  the  mountains  of  Portellas, 
entered  Solsona ;  but  the  junta  and  the  inhabitants  escaped  to  Cardona 
and  Berga,  and  up  the  valleys  of  Oleana  and  Urgel.  Macdonald  imme¬ 
diately  sent  columns  in  all  directions  to  collect  provisions  and  to  chase 
the  Spanish  detachments,  and  this  obliged  Campo  Verde  to  abandon  the 
Cerdana,  which  was  immediately  foraged  by  the  troops  from  Fort  Louis. 
It  only  remained  to  seize  Cardona,  and  on  the  21st  the  French  marched 
against  that  place;  but  Campo  Verde,  by  a  rapid  movement,  arrived 
before  them,  and  was  in  order  of  battle  with  a  considerable  force  when 
Macdonald  came  up. 

COMBAT  OF  CARDONA. 

This  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  hill  which  is  joined  by  a 
tiog’s-back  ridge  to  the  great  mountain  spine,  dividing  Eastern  from 
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Western  Catalonia.  The  Cardona  river  washed  the  walls,  a  castle  of 
strength  crowned  the  height  above,  and  though  the  works  of  the  place 
were  weak,  the  Spanish  army,  covering  all  the  side  of  the  hill  between 
the  town  and  the  castle,  presented  such  an  imposing  spectacle,  that  the 
French  general  resolved  to  avoid  a  serious  action.  But  the  French  and 
Italians  marched  in  separate  columns,  and  the  latter  under  Eugenio,  who 
arrived  first,  attacked  contrary  to  orders;  yet  he  soon  found  his  hands 
too  full,  and  thus,  against  his  will,  Macdonald  was  obliged  also  to  engage 
to  bring  Eugenio  off.  Yet  neither  was  he  able  to  resist  Campo  Verde, 
who  drove  all  down  the  mountain,  and  followed  them  briskly  as  they 
retreated  to  Solsona. 

Macdonald  lost  many  men  in  the  fight,  and  on  the  26th  returned  to 
Guisona.  It  was  now  more  than  two  months  since  he  had  left  the 
Ampurdan,  and  during  that  time  he  had  struck  no  useful  blow  against 
the  Spaniards,  nor  had  he,  in  any  serious  manner,  aided  Suchet’s  opera¬ 
tions ;  for  the  Catalans  continually  harassed  that  general’s  convoys,  from 
the  left  of  the  Ebro,  while  the  7th  corps,  besides  suffering  severely  from 
assassinations,  had  been  repulsed  at  Cardona,  had  excited  the  people  of 
the  plain  of  Urgel  to  a  state  of  rabid  insurrection,  and  had  lost  its  own 
communications  with  the  Ampurdan.  In  that  district  the  brigade  of 
Swartz  had  been  destroyed,  the  ports  of  Filieu  and  Palamos  taken,  and 
the  Catalans  were  every  where  become  more  powerful  and  elated  than 
before:  Barcelona  also,  was  again  in  distress,  and  a  convoy  from  Per¬ 
pignan  destined  for  its  relief  dared  not  to  pass  Hostalrich.  Macdonald 
therefore  resolved  to  return  to  Gerona  by  the  road  of  Manresa,  Moya, 
and  Granollers,  and  having  communicated  his  intention  to  Suchet,  and 
placed  his  baggage  in  Lerida,  commenced  his  march  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember. 

Campo  Verde  getting  intelligence  of  this  design,  took  post  to  fight 
near  Calaf,  yet  when  the  French  approached,  his  heart  failed,  and  he 
permitted  them  to  pass.  The  French  general  therefore  reached  Manresa 
the  7th,  and  immediately  despatched  parties  towards  Vich  and  other 
places  to  mislead  the  Spaniards,  while  with  his  main  body  he  marched  by 
Moya  and  the  Gariga  pass  to  Granollers,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
Baraguay  d’Hilliers  with  the  convoy  from  Barcelona;  but  being  disap¬ 
pointed  in  this,  he  returned  by  the  Trenta  Pasos  to  Gerona  the  10th,  and 
sent  his  convalescents  to  Figueftis. 

The  vicinity  of  Gerona  was  now  quite  exhausted,  and  fresh  convoys 
from  France  were  required  to  feed  the  troops,  while  the  posts  in  the 
Ampurdan  were  re-established  and  the  district  reorganized.  Macdonald’s 
muster-rolls  presented  a  force  of  fifty-one  thousand  men,  of  which  ten 
thousand  were  in  hospital,  six  thousand  in  Barcelona,  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  distributed  along  the  coast  and  on  the  lines  of  communication, 
leaving  somewhat  more  than  thirty  thousand  disposable  for  field  opera¬ 
tions.  Of  this  number,  fourteen  thousand  were  placed  under  Baraguay 
d’Hilliers  to  maintain  the  Ampurdan,  and  when  the  convoys  arrived  from 
France  the  French  marshal  marched,  with  the  remaining  sixteen  thou- 
sand,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  the  succour  of  Barcelona.  His  divisions 
were  commanded  by  Souham  and  Pino,  for  Severoli  had  been  recalled  to 
Italy  to  organize  fresh  re-enforcements  ;  but  following  his  former  plan, 
this  march  also  was  made  in  one  solid  body,  and  as  the  defiles  had  been 
cut  up  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Tordera  broken,  Mac¬ 
donald  set  his  troops  to  labour,  and  in  six  hours  opened  fresh  ways  over 
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the  hills  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Trenta  Pasos,  and  so,  without  oppo¬ 
sition,  reached  the  more  open  country  about  Granollers  and  Moncada. 
The  Spaniards  then  retired  by  their  own  left  to  Tarasa  and  Caldas,  but 
Macdonald  continued  to  move  on  in  a  solid  body  upon  Barcelona;  for  as 
he  was  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  a  dangerous  attack,  so  he 
avoided  all  enterprise.  Thus,  on  the  23d,  he  would  not  permit  Pino  to 
improve  a  favourable  opportunity  of  crushing  the  Catalans  in  his  front,* 
and  on  the  24th,  after  delivering  his  convoy  and  sending  the  carts  back 
to  Bellegarde,  instead  of  pursuing  Campo  Verde  to  Tarasa,  as  all  the 
generals  advised,  he  marched  towards  the  Llobregat ;  and  as  Souham 
and  Pino  remained  discontented  at  Barcelona,  their  divisions  were  given 
to  Frere  and  Fontanes. 

Macdonald  moved,  on  the  27th,  towards  Tarragona,  but  without  any 
design  to  undertake  the  siege;  for  though  the  road  by  Ordal  and  Villa 
Franca  was  broad  and  good,  he  carried  no  artillery  or  wheel-carriages: 
the  Spaniards  seeing  this,  judged  he  would  again  go  to  Lerida,  and  posted 
their  main  body  about  Montserrat  and  Igualada ;  but  he  disregarded 
them,  and  after  beating  Sarsfield  from  Arbos  and  Vendril,  turned  towards 
the  pass  of  Massarbones,  which  leads  through  the  range  of  hills  separating 
Villa  Franca  from  the  district  of  Vails.  The  Catalans  had  broken  up  both 
that  and  the  pass  of  Cristina  leading  to  the  Gaya,  yet  the  French  general 
again  made  new  ways,  and  on  the  30th  spread  his  troops  over  the  Paneda 
or  plain  of  Tarragona  :  thus  showing  of  how  little  use  it  is  to  destroy  roads 
as  a  defence,  unless  men  are  also  prepared  to  fight. 

Instead  of  occupying  Reus  as  before,  Macdonald  now  took  a  position 
about  Monblanc,  having  his  rear  towards  Lerida,  but  leaving  all  the 
passes  leading  from  Tarragona  to  the  Ebro  open  for  the  Spaniards;  so 
that  Suchet  derived  no  benefit  from  the  presence  of  the  seventh  corps,  nor 
could  the  latter  feed  itself,  nor  yet  in  any  manner  hinder  the  Catalans 
from  succouring  Tortosa.  For  Campo  Verde,  coming  from  Montserrat 
and  Igualada,  was  encamped  above  the  defiles  between  the  French  posi¬ 
tion  and  Tarragona,  principally  at  Lilia,  on  the  road  from  Vails;  and 
O’Donnel,  who  still  directed  the  general  movements,  although  his  wound 
would  not  suffer  him  to  appear  in  the  field,  sent  parties  into  the  Gariga 
behind  Macdonald’s  right  flank  fo  interrupt  his  foraging  parties,  and  to 
harass  Suchet’s  communications  by  the  Ebro. 

From  the  strong  heights  at  Lilia,  the  Catalans  defied  the  French  sol¬ 
diers,  calling  upon  them  to  come  up  and  fight,  and  they  would  have  done 
so  if  Macdonald  would  have  suffered  them,  but  after  ten  days  of  inactivity 
he  divided  his  troops  into  many  columns,  and  in  concert  with  Abbe’s 
brigade  of  the  third  corps,  which  marched  from  Xerta,  endeavoured  to 
enclose  and  destroy  the  detachments  in  the  Gariga;  the  Spaniards  how¬ 
ever  disappeared  in  the  mountains  and  the  French  army  only  gained  some 
mules  and  four  thousand  sheep  and  oxen.  With  this  spoil  they  united 
again  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  were  immediately  disposed  on  a 
line  extending  from  Vinebre,  which  is  opposite  to  Flix,  to  Masos,  which 
is  opposite  to  Mora,  and  from  thence  to  Garcia  and  Gniestar.  Suchet 
was  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  his  troops  about  Tortosa  and  the  siege  of 
that  place  was  immediately  commenced. 

The  operations  of  the  third  corps  during  the  five  months  it  had  been 
dependent  upon  the  slow  movements  of  the  seventh  corps  shall  now  be 
related. 
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Suchet,  by  resigning  the  plain  of  Urgel  and  the  magazines  at  Monzon, 
for  Macdonald’s  subsistence,  in  September,  had  deprived  himself  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  from  Mequinenza  to  Tortosa, 
and  the  country  about  the  latter  place  was  barren ;  hence  he  was  obliged 
to  send  for  his  provisions  to  Zaragoza,  Teruel,  and  other  places  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  his  camp  ;  and  meanwhile  the  difficulty  of  getting 
his  battering  train  and  ammunition  down  the  river  from  Mequinenza  was 
increased  because  of  the  numerous  bars  and  weirs  which  impeded  the 
navigation  when  the  waters  were  low :  moreover  Macdonald,  by  going  to 
Cardona,  exposed  the  convoys  to  attacks  from  the  left  bank,  by  the 
Spanish  troops  which,  being  stationed  between  Tarragona,  Monblanc,  and 
Falcet,  were  always  on  the  watch.  Considering  these  things  Suchet  had, 
while  the  seventh  corps  was  yet  at  Lerida,  and  the  waters  accidentally 
high,  employed  the  Neapolitan  brigade  of  the  seventh  corps  to  escort 
twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery  down  the  river.  This  convoy  reached 
Xerta  the  5th  of  September,  and  the  Neapolitans  were  then  sent  to  Guar¬ 
di  a ;  General  Habert  was  placed  at  Tivisa ;  Mas  de  Mora  was  occupied 
by  a  reserve,  and  the  Spaniards  again  took  post  at  Falcet.  At  this  time 
General  Laval  died,  and  his  division  was  given  to  General  Harispe,  a 
person  distinguished  throughout  the  war  by  his  ability,  courage,  and 
humanity. 

Meanwhile  the  Valencian  army  had  again  concentrated  to  disturb  the 
blockade  of  Tortosa,  wherefore  Suchet  strengthened  Boussard’s  detach¬ 
ment  at  Uldecona,  and  gave  the  command  to  General  Meusnier,  who  was 
replaced  at  Zaragoza  by  General  Paris.  At  the  same  time  Colonel  kliski 
was  sent  to  command  the  detachments  on  the  side  of  Montalvan,  Teruel, 
Daroca,  and  Calatayud,  where  a  partisan  warfare  was  continued  with 
undiminished  activity  by  Villa  Campa,  who  had  contrived  to  open  secret 
communications,  and  to  excite  some  commotions  even  in  Zaragoza.  On 
the  7th  of  August  he  had  beaten  a  French  foraging  detachment  near 
Cuevas,  and  recaptured  six  thousand  sheep,  and  at  Andorre  had  taken 
both  convoy  and  escort.  On  the  side  of  Navarre  also,  Mina,  coming 
down  into  the  Cinco  Villas,  destroyed  some  detachments,  and  impeded 
the  foraging  parties.  Thus  the  third  corps  also  began  to  suffer  privations, 
and  no  progress  was  made  towards  the  conquest  of  Catalonia. 

In  September,  however,  Villa  Campa  having  increased  his  forces, 
advanced  so  near  Suchet  that  General  Habert  attacked  and  drove  him 
over  the  frontier  in  dispersion,  and  recaptured  all  the  sheep  before  lost, 
and  Suchet  then  brought  down  the  remainder  of  the  battering  train,  and 
the  stores  for  the  siege;  but  as  the  waters  of  the  Ebro  were  low,  the  new 
road  was  used  for  the  convoys,  which  thus  came  slowly  and  with  many 
interruptions  and  considerable  loss;  especially  on  thel/th  ol  September, 
when  a  whole  Neapolitan  battalion  suffered  itself  to  be  taken  without  filing 

a  shot.  _ 

In  this  manner  affairs  dragged  on  until  the  28th  of  October;  but  then 
Macdonald  (O’Donnel  having  meantime  captured  Swartz  and  raised  the 
Ampurdan)  returned  to  Gerona,  whereby  Suchet  s  hopes  of  commencing 
the  siege  were  again  baffled.  And,  as  it  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
assembling  of  the  cortez  gave  a  new  vigour  to  the  resistance  in  Spain,  and 
the  regency’s  plan  of  sending  secret  juntas,  to  organize  and  regulate  the 
proceedings  of  the  partidas,  was  put  in  execution,  the  activity  of  those 
bands  became  proportioned  to  the  hopes  excited,  and  the  supplies  and 
promises  thus  conveyed  to  them.  One  of  those  secret  juntas,  composed 
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of  clergy  and  military  men  having  property  or  influence  in  Aragon,  en- 
.  deavoured  to  renew  the  insurrection  formerly  excited  by  Blake  in  that 
province,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  their  emissaries  into  all  quarters,  and 
combined  their  operations  with  Mina.  They,  also,  diligently  followed  a 
plan  ol  secretly  drawing  off  the  provisions  from  Aragon,  with  a  view  to 
starve  the  French,  and  General  Carbajal,  one  of  the  junta,  joining  Villa, 
Campa,  assumed  the  supreme  command  on  that  side;  while  Captain  Cod- 
rington,  at  the  desire  of  Bassecour  carried  a  Valencian  detachment  by  sea 
to  1  eniscola  to  fall  on  the  left  flank  of  Suchet,  if  he  should  attempt  to 
penetrate  by  the  coast-road  to  Valencia.  Thus,  at  the  moment  when 
Macdonald  returned  to  the  Ampurdan,  the  Aragonese  became  unquiet,  the 
partidas  from  Navarre  and  the  district  of  Montalvan  and  Calatayud,  closed 
in  on  &uchet  s  communications,  the  Valencians  came  up  on  the  one  side, 
tow  aids  Uldecona,  and  on  the  other  Garcia  Navarro  moving  from  Tarra¬ 
gona  with  a  division  again  assumed  the  position  of  Falcet. 

To  check  this  tide  of  hostility  the  French  general  resolved  first  to  crush 
the  project  of  insurrection,  and  for  this  purpose  detached  seven  battalions 
and  four  hundred  cavalry  against  Carbajal.  Chlopiski,  who  commanded 
them,  defeated  the  Spaniards  the  31st  at  Alventoza  on  the  route  to 
Valencia,  taking  some  guns  and  ammunition.  Nevertheless  Villa  Campa 
rallied  his  men  in  a  few  days  on  the  mountain  of  Fuente  Santa,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Carbajal,  and  having  received  fresh  succours  renewed  the 
project  of  raising  the  Aragonese.  But  Chlopiski  again  defeated  him  the 
12th  of  November,  and  the  Spaniards  fled  in  confusion  towards  the  river 
Libras,  where  the  bridge  breaking  many  were  drowned.  The  French  lost 
more  than  a  hundred  men  in  this  sharp  attack,  and  Chlopiski  then  returned 
to  the  blockade,  leaving  Ivliski  with  twelve  hundred  men  to  watch  Villa 
Campa’s  further  movements. 

The  Ebro  having  now  risen  sufficiently,  the  remainder  of  the  battering 
train  and  stores  were  embarked  at  Mequinenza,  and  on  the  3d  dropt  down 
the  stream ;  but  the  craft  outstripped  the  escort,  and  the  convoy  bein<* 
assailed  from  the  left  bank,  lost  two  boats;  the  others  grounded  on  the 
right  bank,  and  were  there  defended  by  the  cannoneers,  until  the  escort 
came  up  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  General  Abbe,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Guardia  to  their  succour.  The  waters,  however,  suddenly 
subsided,  and  the  convoy  was  still  in  danger  until  Suchet  re-enforced 
Abbe,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  the  Spaniards  at  bay,  while  Habert 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  made  a  diversion  by  attacking  the  camp  at 
Falcet.  On  the  7th  the  waters  again  rose  and  the  boats  with  little  loss 

.i  I  .  .  *  ^  things  were  ready  to  commence 

tne  siege,  but  the  seventh  corps  still  kept  aloof. 

Suchet  was  now  exceedingly  perplexed  ;  for  the  provisions  he  had  with 
so  much  pains  collected,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Araa-on,  were 
rapidly  wasting;  forage  was  every  day  becoming  scarcer,  andlhe’  plain 
oi  Urgcl,  was  by  agreement  given  over  to  the  seventh  corps,  which  thus 
became  a  burden  instead  of  an  aid  to  the  third  corps.  The  latter  had 
been,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ordered  to  supply  itself  entirely 
from  the  resources  of  Aragon  without  any  help  from  France;  and  the 
difficulty  of  so  doing  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  in  six  months  they 
had  consumed  above  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep  and  twelve 
hundred  bullocks. 

To  obviate  the  embarrassments  thus  accumulating,  the  French  general 
called  the  notables  and  heads  of  the  clergy  in  Aragon  to  his  head-quarters, 
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and  with  their  assistance  reorganized  the  whole  system  of  internal  admi¬ 
nistration,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  giving  his  confidence  to  the  natives, 
removing  many  absurd  restrictions  of  their  industry  and  trade,  and  leaving 
the  municipal  power  and  police  entirely  in  their  hands,  he  drew  forth  the 
resources  of  the  provinces  in  greater  abundance  than  before.  And  yet 
with  less  discontent,  being  well  served  and  obeyed,  both  in  matters  of 
administration  and  police,  by  the  Aragonese,  whose  feelings  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  soothe,  showing  himself,  in  all  things,  an  able  governor,  as  well  as 
a  great  commander. 

Macdonald  was  now  in  march  from  Barcelona  towards  Tarragona,  and 
Suchet  to  aid  this  operation  attacked  the  Spanish  troops  at  Falcet.  General 
Habert  fell  on  their  camp  in  front  the  19th,  and  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  two 
detachments  were  ordered  to  turn  it  by  the  right  and  left ;  but  Idabert’s 
assault  was  so  brisk,  that  before  the  flanking  corps  could  take  their  stations 
the  Catalans  fled,  leaving  their  general  Garcia  Navarro  and  three  hundred 
men  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  But  while  Suchet  obtained  this  success 
on  the  side  of  Falcet,  the  Valencian  general  Bassecour,  thinking  that  the 
main  body  of  the  French  would  be  detained  by  Navarro  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  formed  the  design  of  surprising  General  Meusnier  at  Uldecona. 
To  aid  this  operation,  a  flotilla  from  the  harbour  of  Peniscola,  attacked 
Rapita,  and  other  small  posts  occupied  by  the  French,  on  the  coast  between 
the  Cenia  and  the  Ebro;  and  at  the  same  time  the  governor  of  Tortosa 
menaced  Amposta  and  the  stations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro. 

Bassecour  moved  against  Uldecona  in  three  columns,  one  of  which, 
following  the  coast-road  towards  Alcanar,  turned  the  French  left,  while 
another  passing  behind  the  mountains  took  post  at  Las  Ventallas,  in  rear 
of  Meusnier’s  position,  to  cut  him  off  from  Tortosa.  The  main  body 
went  straight  against  his  front,  and  in  the  night  of  the  26th  the  Spanish 
cavalry  feTl  upon  the  French  camp  outside  the  town;  but  the  guards, 
undismayed,  opened  a  fire  which  checked  the  attack,  until  the  troops 
came  out  of  the  town  and  formed  in  order  of  battle. 

At  daylight  the  Spanish  army  was  perceived  covering  the  hills  in 
front;  and  "those  in  rear  also,  for  the  detachment  of  Ventallas  was  in 
sight ;  the  French  were  thus  surrounded  and  the  action  immediately 
commenced ;  but  the  Valencians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  sixteen 
hundred  men,  and  the  detachment  in  the  rear  seeing  the  result  made 
off  to  the  mountains  again.*  Bassecour  then  withdrew  in  some  order 
behind  the  Cenia,  where  in  the  night  Meusnier  surprised  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  the  cuirassiers  by  the  route  of  Vinaros  to  cut  off  his 
retreat,  which  was  made  with  such  haste  and  disorder  that  the  French 
cavalry  falling  in  with  the  fugitives  near  Benicarlo,  killed  or  took  nine 
hundred.  Bassecour  saved  himself  in  Peniscola,  and  thither  also  the 
flotilla,  having  failed  at  Rapita,  returned. f 

Suchet  having  thus  cleared  his  rear,  sent  his  prisoners  to  France  by 
Jaca,  and  directed  a  convoy  of  provisions,  newly  collected  at  Mequinenza, 
to  fall  down  the  Ebro  to  the  magazines  at  Mora :  fearing  however  that 
the  current  might  again  carry  the  boats  faster  than  the  escort,  he  directed 
the  latter  to  proceed  first,  and  sent  General  Abbe  to  Flix  to  meet  the 
vessels.  The  Spaniards  in  the  Gariga  observing  this  disposition,  placed 
an  ambuscade  near  Mequinenza,  and  attacked  the  craft  before  they  could 
come  up  with  the  escort ;  the  boats  were  then  run  ashore  on  the  right 

*  Suchet’s  Memoirs.  +  Official  abstract  of  Mr.  Wellesley's  Despatch,  MS. 
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side,  and  seventy  men  from  Mequinenza  came  down  the  left  bank  to  their 
aid,  which  saved  the  convoy,  but  the  succouring  detachment  was  cut  to 
pieces.  Soon  after  this  the  seventh  corps,  having  scoured  the  Gariga, 
took  post  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  enabled  the  third  corps  to  ' 
commence  the  long-delayed  siege. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Tortosa — Its  governor  feeble— The  Spaniards  outside  disputing  and  negligent — Captain 
Fane  lands  at  Palacios — Is  taken — O’Donnel  resigns  and  is  succeeded  by  Campo  Verde — 
Description  of  Tortosa — tt  is  invested — A  division  of  the  seventh  corps  placed  under 
Suchet's  command — Siege  of  Tortosa — The  place  negotiates — Suchet’s  daring  conduct — 
The  governor  surrenders — Suchet's  activity — Habert  takes  the  fort  of  Balaguer — Mac¬ 
donald  moves  to  Reus — Sarsfield  defeats  and  kills  Eugenio — Macdonald  marches  to 
Lerida — Suchet  goes  to  Zaragoza — The  confidence  of  the  Catalans  revives — The  manner 
in  which  the  belligerents  obtained  provisions  explained — The  Catalans  attack  Perillo, 
and  Campo  Verde  endeavours  to  surprise  Montjouic,  but  is  defeated  with  great  loss — 
Napoleon  changes  the  organization  of  the  third  and  seventh  corps — The  former  becomes 
the  army  of  Aragon — The  latter  the  army  of  Catalonia. 


Tortosa,  with  a  population  of  ten  thousand  souls  and  a  garrison  of 
from  eight  to  nine  thousand  regular  troops,  was  justly  considered  the 
principal  bulwark  of  both  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  but  it  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Lilli,  Conde  d’Alacha,  a  feeble  man,  whose  only 
claim  was,  that  he  had  shown  less  incapacity  than  others  before  the 
battle  of  Tudela  in  1808.  However,  so  confident  were  the  Spaniards 
in  the  strength  of  the  place,  that  the  French  attack  was  considerably 
advanced  ere  any  interruption  was  contemplated,  and  bad  any  well  con¬ 
sidered  project  for  its  relief  been  framed,  it  could  not  have  been  executed, 
because  jealousy  and  discord  raged  amongst  the  Spanish  chiefs.  Campo 
Verde  was  anxious  to  succeed  O’Donnel  in  command  of  the  Catalonian 
army,  Bassecour  held  unceasing  dispute  with  his  own  officers,  and  with 
the  members  of  the  junta  or  congress  of  Valencia;  and  Villa  Campa 
repelled  the  interference  both  of  Carbajal  and  Bassecour. 

At  this  critical  time  therefore  every  thing  was  stagnant,  except  the 
English  vessels,  which  blockaded  Rosas,  Barcelona,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Ebro,  or  from  certain  headlands  observed  and  pounced  upon  the 
enemy’s  convoys  creeping  along  from  port  to  port :  they  had  thrown 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  into  Tarragona  and 
Tortosa,  and  were  generally  successful,  yet  at  times  met  with  disasters. 
Thus  Captain  Rogers  of  the  Kent,  having  with  him  the  Ajax,  Cambrian, 
Sparrowhawk,  and  Minstrel,  disembarked  six  hundred  men  and  two 
field-pieces  under  Captain  Fane  at  Palamos,  where  they  destroyed  a 
convoy  intended  for  Barcelona ;  but  as  the  seamen  were  re-embarking 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  the  French  fell  upon  them  and  took  or  killed  two 
hundred,  Captain  Fane  being  amongst  the  prisoners. 

The  Catalan  army  was  thirty  thousand  strong,  including  garrisons, 
and  in  a  better  state  than  it  had  hitherto  been ;  the  Valencians,  although 
discouraged  by  the  defeat  at  Uldecona,  were  still  numerous,  and  all  things 
tended  to  confirm  the  Spaniards  in  the  confident  expectation  that  whether 
succoured  or  unsuccoured  the  place  would  not  fall.*  But  O’Donnel,  who 

*  Official  abstracts  of  Mr.  H.  Wellesley’s  despatches,  MSS. 
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had  been  created  Conde  de  Abispal,  was  so  disabled  by  wounds,  that  he 
resigned  the  command  soon  after  the  siege  commenced,  and  Campo  Verde 
was  by  the  voice  of  the  people  raised  in  his  stead  ;  for  it  was  their  nature 
always  to  believe  that  the  man  who  made  most  noise  was  the  fittest 
person  to  head  them,  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  they  were 
greatly  mistaken. 

Tortosa,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  communicated  with  the  right 
bank  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  the  only  Spanish  bridge  on  that 
river,  from  Zaragoza  to  the  sea ;  and  below  and  above  the  place  there 
was  a  plain,  but  so  narrowed  by  the  juttings  of  the  mountains  at  the  point 
where  the  town  was  built,  that  while  part  of  the  houses  stood  close  to  the 
water  on  flat  ground,  the  other  part  stood  on  the  bluff  rocky  points  shot 
from  the  bills  above,  and  thus  appeared  to  tie  the  mountains,  the  river, 
and  the  plains  together. 

Five  of  these  shoots  were  taken  into  the  defence,  either  by  the  ram¬ 
parts  or  by  outworks.  That  on  the  south  of  the  town  was  crowned  by 
the  fort  of  Orleans,  and  on  the  north  another  was  occupied  by  a  fort 
called  the  Tenaxas.  To  the  east  a  hornwork  was  raised  on  a  third  shoot, 
which  being  prolonged,  and  rising  suddenly  again  between  the  suburbs 
and  the  city,  furnished  the  site  of  a  castle  or  citadel :  the  other  two,  and 
the  deep  ravines  between  them,  were  defended  by  the  ramparts  of  the 
place,  which  were  irregular,  and  strong  from  their  situation,  rather  than 
their  construction.* 

There  were  four  fronts  : 

1°.  The  northern ,  defending  the  suburb.  Although  this  front  was  built 
on  the  plain,  it  was  so  imbedded  between  the  Ebro,  the  hornwork,  the 
citadel,  and  the  Tenaxas,  that  it  could  not  even  be  approached  without 
first  taking  the  latter  fort. 

2°.  The  eastern.  Extending  from  the  hornwork  to  the  bastion  of  San 
Pico.  Here  the  deep  ravines  and  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
was  also  overlooked  by  the  citadel  and  flanked  by  the  hornwork,  rendered 
any  attack  very  difficult. 

3°.  The  southeastern.  From  the  bastion  of  San  Pico  to  the  bastion 
of  Santa  Cruz.  This  front,  protected  by  a  deep  narrow  ravine,  was 
again  covered  by  the  fort  of  Orleans,  which  was  itself  covered  by  a 
second  ravine. 

4°.  The  southern.  From  the  Santa  Cruz  to  the  Ebro.  The  ground 
of  approach  here  was  flat,  the  soil  easy  to  work  in,  and  the  fort  of  Or¬ 
leans  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  flank  it  with  any  dangerous  effect ; 
wherefore  against  this  front  Suchet  resolved  to  conduct  his  attack. 

The  Rocquetta,  a  rising  ground  opposite  the  bridge-head  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  was  fortified  and  occupied  by  three  regiments,  but 
the  other  troops  were  collected  at  Xerta ;  and  the  15th,  before  daybreak, 
Suchet  crossed  the  Ebro  by  his  own  bridge  at  that  point,  with  eight 
battalions,  the  sappers,  and  two  squadrons  of  hussars.  He  marched 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river  upon  the  fort  of  Tenaxas,  while 
General  Hubert,  with  two  regiments  and  three  hundred  hussars,  moved 
from  the  side  of  Perillo,  and  attacked  a  detachment  of  the  garrison 
which  was  encamped  on  the  Col  d’Alba  eastward  of  the  city.  When 
Suchet’s  column  arrived  in  sight  of  the  works,  the  head  took  ground,  but 
the  rear,  under  General  Harispe,  filed  off  to  the  left,  across  the  rugged 


*  Vacani — Rogniat — Suchet. 
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shoots  from  the  hills,  and  swept  round  the  place,  leaving  in  every  ravine 
and  on  every  ridge,  a  detachment,  until  the  half  circle  ended  on  the  Ebro, 
below  Tortosa.  The  investment  was  then  perfected  on  the  left  bank  by 
the  troops  from  Rocquetta ;  and  during  this  movement  Habert,  having 
seized  the  Col  d’Alba,  entered  the  line  of  investment,  driving  before  him 
six  hundred  men,  who  hardly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  the  place  by 
the  march  of  Harispe.*  The  communication  across  the  water  was  then 
established  by  three,  and  afterwards  by  four  flying  bridges,  placed  above 
and  below  the  town ;  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  and  importance,  because 
all  the  artillery  and  stores  had  to  come  from  the  Rocquetta,  across  the 
water,  which  was  there  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  in  certain  winds 
very  rough. 

The  camps  of  investment  were  now  secured,  and  meanwhile  Macdo¬ 
nald,  sending  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry,  for  which  he  could  find  no 
forage,  back  to  Lerida  by  the  road  of  Lardecans,  marched,  from  Mas  de 
Mora,  across  the  hills  to  Peril lo,  to  cover  the  siege.  His  patrols  disco¬ 
vered  a  Spanish  division  in  a  position  resting  upon  the  fort  of  Felipe  de 
Balaguer,  yet  he  would  not  attack  them,  and  thinking  he  could  not  remain 
for  want  of  provisions,  returned  on  the  19th  to  Gniestar;  but  this  retro¬ 
grade  movement  was  like  to  have  exposed  the  investing  troops  to  a  dis¬ 
aster,  for  as  the  seventh  corps  retired,  a  second  Spanish  division  coming 
from  Reus  re-enforced  the  first.  However,  Macdonald,  seeing  this,  placed 
Frere’s  division  of  six  thousand  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at 
Suchet’s  disposal,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  feed  them,  which  he 
could  well  do.  These  troops  were  immediately  stationed  behind  the 
investing  force,  on  the  road  of  Amposta,  by  which  the  Spaniards  from 
Tarragona,  could  most  easily  approach  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  seventh 
corps  encamped  at  Gniestar,  a  strong  position  covering  the  siege  on  the 
side  of  Falcet,  only  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Tortosa.  In  this  situation 
it  could  be  more  easily  fed  from  Lerida,  and  could  with  greater  facility 
send  detachments  up  the  Ebro,  to  protect  the  convoy  of  the  third  corps 
coming  from  Mequinenza. 

The  Catalan  army  was  now  divided,  part  being  kept  on  the  Llobregat, 
under  General  Caro,  part  under  General  Yranzo  at  Monblanc,  and  part 
under  Campo  Verde,  on  the  hills  watching  Frere’s  covering  division. f 
O’Donnel  had  before  directed  two  convoys  upon  Tortosa,  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  investment  had  been  effected  prevented  them  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  place  ;  and  while  he  w'as  endeavouring  to  arrange  with  Bassecour 
and  Campo  Verde  a  general  plan  of  succour,  his  wounds  forced  him  to 
embark  for  Valencia,  when  the  command,  of  right,  belonged  to  Yranzo, 
but  the  people,  as  I  have  before  said,  insisted  upon  having  Campo  Verde. 

SIEGE  OF  TORTOSA. 

The  half  bastion  of  San  Pedro,  which  was  situated  in  the  plain,  and 
close  to  the  river,  was  the  first  object  of  the  French  attack,  and  to  prevent 
the  fire  of  fort  Orleans  from  incommoding  the  trenches,  the  line  of  approach 
was  traced  in  a  slanting  direction,  refusing  the  right,  and  pushing  forward 
the  left ;  and  to  protect  its  flanks  on  the  one  side,  fort  Orleans  was  masked 
by  a  false  attack,  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro,  trenches  were 
opened  against  the  bridge-head,  and  brought  down  close  to  the  water. 

*  Suchet— Official  extract  of  Mr.  Wellesley’s  despatches,  MSS.  t  Wimpfen’s  Memoir. 
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The  19th  the  posts  of  the  besieged  were  all  driven  in,  and  an  unfinished 
Spanish  work,  commenced  on  the  heights  in  advance  of  Fort  Orleans,  was 
taken  possession  of.  In  the  night,  a  flying  sap  was  commenced  upon  an 
extent  ol  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  one 
hundred  and  sixty  from  the  fort ;  but  in  the  following  night,  the  true  attack 
was  undertaken  in  the  plain,  during  a  storm  of  wind,  which,  together  with 
the  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  placed  no  guards  in  front  of 
their  covert-way,  enabled  the  besiegers  to  begin  their  work  at  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  half  bastion  of  San  Pedro.  This  parallel 
was  above  five  hundred  yards  long,  extending  from  the  false  attack  against 
Fort  Orleans,  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river ;  two  communications  were 
also  begun,  and  on  the  left  bank  ground  was  broken  against  the  bridge¬ 
head.  ° 

The  21st,  at  daybreak,  the  Spaniards,  perceiving  the  works,  commenced 
a  heavy  fire,  and  soon  after  made  a  sally  ;  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by- 
musketry  from  the  false  attack  of  Fort  'Orleans,  and  from  the  trenches  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro. 

In  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  communication  in  the  plain  was  extended 
to  fourteen  hundred  yards,  nine  batteries  were  commenced,  and  bags  of 
earth  were  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  trenches,  whence  chosen  men 
shot  down  the  Spanish  artillery-men. 

On  the  23d,  a  night  sally,  made  from  the  bridge-head,  was  repulsed  ; 
and  on  the  24th,  the  second  parallel  of  the  true  attack  was  commenced. 

In  the  night  of  the  25th,  at  eleven  o’clock  and  at  one  o’clock,  separate 
sallies  were  again  made,  but  both  were  repulsed,  and  the  works  were 
advanced  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  palisades ;  a  tenth  battery 
was  also  commenced,  and  when  day  broke  the  Spanish  gunners  quailed 
under  the  aim  of  the  chosen  marksmen. 

In  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  besieged  fell  upon  the  head  of  the  sap, 
which  they  overturned,  and  killed  the  sappers,  but  were  finally  repulsed 
by  the  reserve,  and  the  approach  was  immediately  pushed  forward  to  the 
place  of  arms.  Thus,  on  the  seventh  night  of  open  trenches,  the  besiegers 
were  lodged  in  the  covert-way,  before  a  shot  had  been  fired  from  either 
breaching  or  counter  batteries ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  activity  and 
boldness,  and  a  signal  proof  that  the  defence  was  ill-conducted. 

The  night  of  the  27th,  the  works  were  enlarged  as  much  as  the  fire  of 
the  place  which  was  untouched  would  permit;  but  the  Spaniards  seeing 
the  besiegers’  batteries  ready  to  open,  made  a  general  sally  through  the 
eastern  gates,  against  the  false  attack  at  Fort  Orleans  ;  and  through  the 
southern  gates  against  the  works  in  the  plain.  General  Habert  drove 
them  back  with  slaughter  from  the  former  point,  but  at  the  latter  they 
beat  the  French  from  the  covert-way,  and  arriving  at  the  second  parallel, 
burnt  the  gabions  and  did  much  damage  ere  the  reserve  could  repulse  them. 

The  night  of  the  28th,  the  batteries  were  armed  with  forty-five  pieces, 
of  which  seventeen  were  placed  on  the  right  bank,  to  take  the  Spanish 
works  at  the  main  attack  in  reverse  and  to  break  the  bridge.  At  day¬ 
break  all  these  guns  opened,  and  with  success,  against  the  demi-bastion, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  ;  but  the  fire  from  the  castle,  the  bridge-head, 
the  hornwork,  and  the  quay,  overpowered  the  French  guns  on  the  right 
bank,  and  although  the  bridge  was  injured,  it  was  not  rendered  impassable. 

On  the  30th,  the  Spanish  fire  was  in  turn  overpowered  by  the  besiegers, 
the  bridge  was  then  broken,  and  in  the  following  night  an  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  the  ditch  at  the  true  attack ;  but  two  guns  which  were  still 
untouched  and  flanked  the  point  of  attack,  defeated  this  effort. 
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In  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the  bridge-head, 
and  the  French  batteries  on  the  right  bank  dismounted  the  two  guns  which 
had  defended  the  half-bastion  of  San  Pedro.  The  besiegers  then  effected 
the  passage  of  the  ditch  without  difficulty,  and  attached  the  miner  to  the 
scarp. 

In  the  night  of  the  31st,  the  miner  worked  into  the  wall,  and  the  bat¬ 
teries  opened  a  breach  in  the  curtain,  where  a  lodgment  was  established 
in  preparation  for  an  assault.  At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  be¬ 
sieged,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  attack,  displayed  the  white  flag. 
The  negotiations  for  a  surrender  were,  however,  prolonged  until  evening 
by  the  governor,  without  any  result,  and  the  miner  resumed  his  work  in 
the  night. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  the  1st  of  January,  two  practicable  breaches  be¬ 
sides  that  in  the  curtain  were  opened  by  the  artillery,  and  the  mine  was 
ready  to  explode,  when  three  white  flags  were  seen  to  wave  from  different 
parts  of  the  fortress;  nevertheless  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  was 
mistrusted,  and  Suchet  demanded  as  a  preliminary  the  immediate  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  forts, — a  necessary  precaution,  for  disputes  arose 
amongst  the  besieged,  and  General  Lilli  intimated  to  Suchet,  that  his  own 
authority  was  scarcely  recognised. 

In  this  critical  moment,  the  French  general  gave  proof  that  his  talents 
were  not  those  of  a  mere  soldier,  for  suddenly  riding  up  to  the  gates  with 
a  considerable  staff,  and  escorted  only  by  a  company  of  grenadiers,  he 
informed  the  Spanish  officer  on  guard,  that  hostilities  had  ceased,  and 
then,  leaving  his  grenadiers  on  the  spot,  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the 
governor  who  was  in  the  citadel.  Lilli,  still  wavering,  was  upon  the 
point  of  renewing  the  defence,  in  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  about  him,  when  the  French  general  thus  came  suddenly  into  his 
presence,  and,  although  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish  guards  was  threat¬ 
ening,  assumed  an  imperious  tone,  spoke  largely  of  the  impatience  of  the 
French  army,  and  even  menaced  the  garrison  with  military  execution  if 
any  further  delay  occurred  ;  during  this  extraordinary  scene  General 
Flabert  brought  in  the  grenadiers  from  the  gate,  and  the  governor  then 
signing  a  short  capitulation,  gave  over  the  citadel  to  the  French. 

"When  this  event  was  known  in  the  city,  the  Spanish  troops  assembled, 
and  Alacha,  in  the  presence  of  Suchet,  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Four  hundred  French  and  about  fourteen  hundred  Spaniards  had 
fallen  during  the  siege;  and  many  thousand  prisoners,  nine  standards, 
one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and  immense  ma¬ 
gazines,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  conquest,  which  by  some  was  attributed 
to  General  Lilli’s  treachery,  by  others  to  his  imbecility,  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  reason  for  both  charges. 

The  fall  of  Tortosa,  besides  opening  the  western  passage  into  Cata¬ 
lonia,  and  cutting  off  the  communication  between  that  province  and  Va¬ 
lencia,  reduced  the  Spanish  army  to  twenty  thousand  men,  including  the 
garrisons  of  the  towns  which  still  remained  in  their  possession.  Campo 
Verde  immediately  retired  from  Falcet  to  Monblanc,  and  Suchet,  always 
prompt  to  make  one  success  the  prelude  to  another,  endeavoured  in  the 
first  moment  of  consternation  and  surprise  to  get  possession  of  the  forts  of 
Peniscola  and  of  Felipe  de  Balaguer  :  nor  was  he  deceived  with  respect 
to  the  last,  for  that  place,  in  which  were  five  guns  and  a  hundred  men, 
was  taken  on  the  9th  by  Flabert ;  but  at  Peniscola  his  summons  was  dis¬ 
regarded  and  his  detachment  returned. 
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Meanwhile  Macdonald,  leaving  the  Neapolitan  brigade  still  on  the  Ebro 
passed  by  Falcet  to  Reus,  where  he  encamped  the  11th,  as  if  to  invest 
Tarragona;  but  without  any  real  intention  to  do  so,  for  his  cavalry  and 
field  artillery  were  left  at  Lerida  and  Tortosa,  and  his  actual  force  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men.  Campo  Verde,  who  had  retreated 
before  him,  then  posted  Sarsfield  with  six  thousand  men  at  Vails  from 
whence  he  made  incursions  against  Macdonald’s  foragers,  and  also  sur- 
pnsed  at  larega,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  a  regiment  of  Italian 
dragoons,  which  would  have  been  destroyed  but  for  the  succour  of  a 
neighbouring  post. 

.  °n  the  l4th’  Macdonald  having  marched  towards  Vails,  Sarsfield  re- 
tired  to  Pla,  and  was  pursued  by  General  Eugenio  with  two  thousand 
Italian  infantry.  This  officer  being  of  a  headstrong  intractable  disposi¬ 
tion,  pushed  into  the  plain  of  Pla,  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  was  nearing 
that  town,  when  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  poured  out  of  it;  and  on  each 
side  the  Spanish  infantry  were  seen  descending  the  hill  in  order  of  battle. 
Eugenio,  instead  of  retiring,  attacked  the  first  that  entered  the  plain,  but 
he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  his  men  retreated  fighting:  meanwhile  the 
firing  being  heard  at  Vails,  Palombini  marched  to  his  assistance,  but  was 
himself  beaten  and  thrown  into  confusion,  and  Sarsfield  at  the  head  of 
the  Spanish  horse,  was  preparing  to  complete  the  victory,  when  the 
French  colonel  Delort  bringing  up  some  squadrons,  charged  with  great 
fury,  and  so  brought  off  the  Italians;  yet  Delort  himself  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  the  whole  loss  was  not  less  than  six  hundred  men.*' 

Macdonald  would  not  suffer  his  main  body  to  stir,  and  Vacani  asserts 
that  it  was  only  by  entreaty,  that  Palombini  obtained  permission  to  suc¬ 
cour  Eugenio,  which  was  certainly  a  great  error,  for  so  hot  and  eager 
was  Sarsfield  in  the  pursuit,  that  he  was  come  within  two  miles  of  Vails, 
and  being  on  open  ground  might  have  been  crushed  in  turn.  He  how¬ 
ever,  returned  unmolested  to  the  pass  of  Cabra,  leaving  his  cavalry 
as  before  in  Pla,  whence  through  byroads  they  communicated  with 
Tarragona. 

A  few  days  after  this  fight,  Sarsfield  came  out  again  in  order  of  battle, 
and  at  the  same  time  Campo  Verde  appeared  with  a  division  on  the  hills 
in  rear  of  Vails.  Macdonald  was  thus  surrounded,  but  Palombini’s  bri¬ 
gade  sufficed  to  send  Campo  Verde  back  to  Tarragona,  and  Sarsfield 
refused  battle;  then  the  French  marshal,  who  had  resolved  to  go  to 
Lerida,  but  wished  to  move  without  fighting,  broke  up  from  Vails  in  the 
night,  and,  with  great  order  and  silence,  passed  by  the  road  of  Fuencalde, 
between  the  defiles  of  Cabra  and  Ribas,  and  though  both  were  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  did  not  discover  his  movements  until  the  next  day. 
From  thence  he  marched  by  Monblanc,  upon  Lerida,  where  he  arrived 
the  19th,  and  three  days  afterwards  spread  his  troops  over  the  plains  of 
Urgel,  to  collect  provisions,  money,  and  transport,  and  to  watch  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Catalan  general,  who  had  received  stores  and 
arms  both  from  England  and  Cadiz,  renewed  the  equipment  of  his  troops, 
and  called  out  all  the  migueletes  and  somatenes,  of  the  hills  round  the 
plain  of  Urgel,  to  replace  the  loss  sustained  by  the  fall  of  Tortosa.  These 
new  levies  were  united  at  Santa  Coloma  de  Querault  under  Sarsfield, 
while  the  regular  army  assembled  at  Igualada  and  Villa  Franca,  by  which 


*  Vacani — Victoires  et  Conqueles  des  Frangais — General  Doyle’s  despatches,  MSS. 
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the  Spaniards,  holding  a  close  and  concentrated  position  themselves,  cut 
off  Macdonald  equally  from  Barcelona  and  the  Ampurdan ;  and  this 
latter  district  was  continually  harassed  by  Eroles,  Rovera,  and  the  bri¬ 
gade  of  Martinez,  which  still  kept  the  mountains  behind  Olot,  Vich,  and 
the  Cerdaha. 

Meanwhile  Suchct  being  called  by  the  exigences  of  his  government  to 
Zaragoza,  carried  one  division  there,  and  distributed  another  under  Meus- 
nier  at  Teruel,  Molina,  Alcaniz,  and  Morelia:  he  also  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Cambril,  which  Habert  had  surprised  on  the  /th  of  February  ,  but 
he  left  that  general,  with  a  division,  in  command  of  Tortosa,  having 
two  thousand  men  at  Perillo  to  connect  the  city  with  San  Felipe  de 
Balaguer.  Thus  all  things  seemed  to  favour  the  Spanish  side,  and  give 
importance  to  their  success,  against  Eugenio;  for  they  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  both  Suchet’s  and  Macdonald’s  retreats,  to  fear  occasioned  by 
the  skirmish  with  that  general;  and  with  some  show  of  reason  as  re¬ 
garded  the  latter,  seeing  that  his  night  march  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
flight. 

Macdonald,  while  gathering  provisions  at  Lerida,  and  stores  and  guns 
at  Tortosa,  also  repaired  the  works  of  Balaguer  near  Lerida,  to  serve  as 
a  pivot  for  the  troops  employed  to  forage  the  country  watered  by  the 
Noguera,  Cinca,  and  Segre  rivers.  However  Sarsfield  and  Campo  Verde 
kept  about  Cervera  and  Calaf,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  fall  on  the 
French  detachments,  and  meanwhile  the  organization  of  the  province 
went  on. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  the  war  could  have  been  continued 
by  either  side  under  such  difficulties,  but  the  resources  were  still  great.* 
A  patriotic  junta  had  been  formed  in  Catalonia  to  procure  provisions, 
and  although  the  English  orders  in  council  interfered  with  the  trade  of 
neutral  vessels  bringing  grain,  bread  could  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
pounds  to  the  dollar,  while  with  Lord  Wellington’s  army  in  Castile  it 
often  cost  half  a  dollar  a  pound.  When  the  French  foraging  parties  came 
out  from  Barcelona,  their  march  could  be  always  traced  by  the  swarms 
of  boats,  loaded  with  people  and  provisions,  which  shooting  out  from  the 
coast-towns,  would  hover,  for  a  while,  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
vessels,  and  then  return  when  the  danger  was  over:  and  the  enemy  did 
never  meddle  with  these  boats  lest  they  should  remove  the  cover  to  their 
own  supplies.  Suchet  however  armed  Rapita,  and  other  small  places,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  with  a  view  to  afford  shelter  to  certain  craft, 
which  he  kept  to  watch  for  provision-vessels,  sailing  from  Valencia  for 
Tarragona,  and  to  aid  the  French  vessels  engaged  in  a  like  course  coming 
from  France. 

To  feed  Barcelona,  Maurice  Mathieu  at  times  occupied  the  headlands 
from  St.  Filieu,  to  Blanes,  with  troops,  and  thus  small  convoys  crept 
along  shore;  a  fleet  loaded  with  provisions  and  powder,  escorted  by  three 
frigates,  entered  it  in  February,  and  a  continual  stream  of  supply  was 
also  kept  up  by  sailing-boats  and  other  small  vessels,  which  could  not  be 
easily  detected  amidst  the  numerous  craft  belonging  to  the  people  along 
the  coast.  And  besides  these  channels,  as  the  claims  of  hunger  are  para¬ 
mount  to  all  others,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
permit  provisions  sometimes  to  reach  Barcelona  by  land  ;  the  Spanish 
generals  winked  at  it,  and  Milans  and  Lacy,  have  even  been  charged 
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with  permitting  corn  to  pass  into  that  city  for  private  profit,  as  well  as 
from  consideration  for  the  citizens.  By  these,  and  like  expedients,  the 
war  was  sustained. 

No  important  event  occurred  after  the  skirmish  in  which  Eugenio  fell, 
until  the  3d  ol  March,  when  the  Spaniards  having  observed  that  the  gar¬ 
rison  ol  Tortosa  was  weakened  by  the  detachment  at  Perillo,  endeavoured 
to  cut  the  latter  off,  intending  if  successful  to  assault  Tortosa  itself.  At 
the  same  time  they  also  attacked  the  fort  of  San  Felipe,  but  failed,  and 
the  French  at  Perillo  effected  their  retreat  although  with  considerable 
loss.*  This  attempt  was  however  followed  by  a  more  important  effort. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  Campo  Verde  having  assembled  eight  thousand 
men  at  Molinos  del  Rey,  four  thousand  at  Guisols,  and  three  thousand 
at  Igualada,  prepared  to  surprise  the  city  and  forts  of  Barcelona,  for  he 
had,  as  he  thought,  corrupted  the  town-major  of  Montjouic.  Trusting 
to  this  treason,  he  first  sent  eight  hundred  chosen  grenadiers  in  the 
night  by  the  hills  of  Hospitalette,  to  enter  that  place,  and  they  de¬ 
scended  into  the  ditch  in  expectation  of  having  the  gate  opened ;  but 
Maurice  Mathieu,  apprised  of  the  plan,  had  prepared  every  thing  to 
receive  this  unfortunate  column,  which  was  in  an  instant  overwhelmed 
with  fire. 

Napoleon  now  changed  the  system  of  the  war.  All  that  part  of  Cata¬ 
lonia  west  of  the  Upper  Llobregat,  and  from  Igualada  by  Ordal  to  the 
sea,  including  the  district  of  Tortosa,  was  placed  under  Suchet’s  govern¬ 
ment,  and  seventeen  thousand  of  Macdonald’s  troops  were  united  to  the 
third  corps,  which  was  thus  augmented  to  forty-two  thousand  men,  and 
took  the  title  of  the  “  Army  of  Aragon.'’’’  It  was  destined  to  besiege 
Tarragona,  while  Macdonald,  whose  force  was  thus  reduced  to  twenty- 
seven  thousand  under  arms,  including  fifteen  thousand  in  garrison  and 
in  the  Ampurdan,  was  restricted  to  the  upper  part  of  Catalonia.  His 
orders  were  to  attack  Cardona,  Berga,  Seu  d’Urgel,  and  Montserrat,  and 
to  war  down  Martinez,  Manso,  Rovera,  and  other  chiefs,  who  kept  in  the 
mountains  between  Olot  and  the  Cerdana :  and  a  division  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  chiefly  composed  of  national  guards,  was  also  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Mont  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  the  Cerdana,  and 
on  the  rear  of  the  partisans  in  the  high  valleys.  By  these  means  the 
line  of  operations  for  the  invasion  of  Catalonia  was  altered  from  France 
to  Aragon,  the  difficulties  were  lessened,  the  seventh  corps  reduced  in 
numbers,  became,  instead  of  the  principal,  the  secondary  army  ;  and 
Macdonald’s  formal  method  was  thus  exchanged  for  the  lively  vigorous 
talent  of  Suchet.  But  the  delay  already  caused  in  the  siege  of  Tortosa, 
could  never  be  compensated ;  Suchet  had  been  kept  on  the  Ebro,  when 
he  should  have  been  on  the  Guadalaviar,  and  this  enabled  the  Murcians 
to  keep  the  fourth  corps  in  Grenada,  when  it  should  have  been  on  the 
Tagus  aiding  Massena. 

*  Official  abstract  of  Mr.  Wellesley’s  despatches,  MS. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Suchet  prepares  to  besiege  Tarragona — The  power  of  the  partidas  described — Their  actions 
— They  are  dispersed  on  the  frontier  of  Aragon — The  Valencians  fortify  Saguntum — 
Are  defeated  a  second  time  at  Uldecona — Suchet  comes  to  Lerida — Macdonald  passes 
with  an  escort  from  thence  to  Rarcelona — His  troops  burn  Manresa — Sarsfield  harasses 
his  march — Napoleon  divides  the  invasion  of  Catalonia  into  two  parts — Sinking  state  of 
the  province — Rovera  surprises  Fort  Fernando  de  Figueras — Operations  which  follow 
that  event. 

WnEN  the  troops  of  the  seventh  corps  were  incorporated  with  the 
army  of  Aragon,  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Tarragona  were 
pushed  forward  with  Suchet’s  usual  activity  ;  but  previous  to  touching 
upon  that  subject  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  guerilla  warfare,  which 
Villa  Campa,  and  others,  had  carried  on  against  Aragon  during  the 
siege  of  Tortosa. 

This  warfare  was  stimulated  by  the  appointment  of  the  secret  juntas, 
and  by  the  supplies  which  England  furnished,  especially  along  the 
northern  coast,  from  Coruna  to  Bilbao,  where  experience  had  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  better  application  of  them  than  heretofore.  The  movements  of 
the  English  squadrons,  in  that  sea,  being  from  the  same  cause  better 
combined  with  the  operations  of  the  partidas,  rendered  the  latter  more 
formidable,  and  they  became  more  harassing  to  the  enemy  as  they 
acquired  something  of  the  consistency  of  regular  troops  in  their  orga¬ 
nization,  although  irregular  in  their  mode  of  operations :  for  it  must  not 
be  supposed,  that  because  the  guerilla  system  was  in  itself  unequal  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  country,  and  was  necessarily  accompanied  with  great 
evils,  that  as  an  auxiliary  it  was  altogether  useless.  The  interruption  of 
the  French  correspondence  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  tantamount  to  a 
diminution  on  their  side  of  thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  those  who  were  necessarily  employed  to  watch  and  pursue  the  parti¬ 
das  ;  this  estimate  may  even  be  considered  too  low,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  moral  effect  produced  over  Europe  by  the  struggle  thus  maintained, 
was  very  considerable. 

Nevertheless  the  same  number  of  men  under  a  good  discipline  would 
have  been  more  efficacious,  less  onerous  to  the  country  people,  and  less 
subversive  of  social  order.  When  the  regular  army  is  completed,  all 
that  remains  in  a  country  may  be  turned  to  advantage  as  irregulars,  yet 
they  are  to  be  valued  as  their  degree  of  organization  approaches  that  of 
the  regular  troops:  thus  militia  are  better  than  armed  bodies  of  peasantry, 
and  these  last,  if  directed  by  regular  officers,  better  than  sudden  insur¬ 
rections  of  villagers.  But  the  Spanish  armies  were  never  completed, 
never  well  organized ;  and  when  they  were  dispersed,  which  happened 
nearly  as  often  as  they  took  the  field,  the  war  must  have  ceased  in  Spain, 
had  it  not  been  kept  alive  by  the  partidas,  and  it  is  there  we  find  their 
moral  value.  Again,  when  the  British  armies  kept  the  field,  the  par¬ 
tidas  harassed  the  enemy’s  communications,  and  this  constituted  their 
military  value ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  never  much  exceeded  thirty 
thousand  in  number ;  and  they  could  not  have  long  existed  in  any  num¬ 
bers  without  the  supplies  of  England,  unless  a  spirit  of  order  and  provi- 
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dence,  very  different  from  any  thing  witnessed  during  the  war,  had 
arisen  in  Spain.*  How  absurd  then  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  resources 
possessed  by  an  invaded  country,  to  confound  the  moral  with  the  military 
means,  to  place  the  irregular  resistance  of  the  peasants  first,  and  that  of 
the  soldiers  last  in  the  scale  of  physical  defence. 

That  many  of  the  partida  chiefs  became  less  active,  after  they  received 
regular  rank,  is  undeniable  ;  but  this  was  not  so  much  a  consequence  of 
the  change  of  denomination,  as  of  the  inveterate  abuses  which  oppressed 
the  vigour  of  the  regular  armies,  and  by  which  the  partidas  were  neces¬ 
sarily  affected  when  they  became  a  constituent  part  of  those  armies  ;  many 
persons  of  weight  have  indeed  ascribed  entirely  to  this  cause,  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  diminution  of  their  general  activity  at  one  period.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  more  probable  that  a  life  of  toil  and  danger,  repeated  defeats,  the 
scarcity  of  plunder,  and  the  discontent  of  the  people  at  the  exactions  ot 
the  chiefs,  had  in  reality  abated  the  desire  to  continue  the  struggle ;  inac¬ 
tivity  was  rather  the  sign  of  subjection  than  the  result  of  an  injudicious 
interference  by  the  government.  But  it  is  time  to  support  this  reasoning 

Dunne  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  the  concentration  of  the  third  and  seventh 
corps  exposed  Aragon  and  Catalonia  to  desultory  enterprises  at  a  moment 
when  the  partidas,  rendered  more  numerous  and  powerful  by  the  secret 
juntas,  were  also  more  ardent,  from  the  assembly  of  the  cortez,  by  whic 
the  people’s  importance  in  the  struggle  seemed  at  last  to  be  acknowledged. 
Hence  no  better  test  of  their  real  influence  on  the  general  operations  can 
be  found  than  their  exploits  during  that  period,  when  two  French  armies 
were  fixed  as  it  were  to  one  spot,  the  supplies  from  France  nearly  cut  off 
by  the  natural  difficulties,  the  district  immediately  around  Tortosa  com¬ 
pletely  sterile,  Catalonia  generally  exhausted,  and  a  project  to  create  a 
fictitious  scarcity  in  the  fertile  parts  of  Aragon  diligently  and  in  some  sort 
successfully  pursued  by  the  secret  juntas.  The  number  of  French  foraging 
parties,  and  the  distances  to  which  they  were  sent  were  then  greatly 
increased,  and  the  facility  of  cutting  them  off  proportionally  augmented. 
Now  the  several  operations  of  Villa  Campa  during  the  blockade  have  been 
already  related,  but,  although  sometimes  successful,  the  results  were  mostly 
adverse  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  when  that  chief,  after  the  siege  was  actually 
commenced,  came  down,  on  the  19th  of  December  1810  towards  the 
side  of  Daroca,  his  cavalry  was  surprised  by  Colonel  Kliski,  who  rap¬ 
tured  or  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  village  of  Blancas.  The 
Spanish  chief  then  retired,  but  being  soon  after  joined  by  the  Empecinado 
from  Cuenca,  he  returned  in  January  to  the  frontier  of  Aragon,  and  took 

post  between  Molina  and  Albaracin. 

At  this  period  Tortosa  had  surrendered,  and  Meusmer  s  division  was 
spread  along  the  western  part  of  Aragon,  wherefore  Suchet  immediately 
detached  General  Paris  with  one  column  from  Zaragoza,  and  Genera 
Abbe  with  another  from  Teruel,  to  chase  these  two  partidas.  Paris  tell 
in  with  the  Empecinado  near  Molina,  and  the  latter  then  joined  Villa 
Campa,  but  the  French  general  forced  both  from  their  mountain  position 
near  Frias,  where  he  was  joined  by  Abbe  ;  and  they  continued  the  pur¬ 
suit  for  several  days,  but  finding  that  the  fugitives  took  different  loutes 
ao-ain  separated ;  Paris  followed  Villa  Campa,  and  Abbe  pursued  the 
Empecinado  through  Cuenca,  from  whence  Carbajal  and  the  secret  junta 
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immediately  fled.  Paris  failing  to  overtake  Villa  Campa,  entered  Beleta, 
Cobeta,  and  Paralejos,  all  three  containing  manufactories  for  arms,  which 
he  destroyed,  and  then  returned  ;  and  the  whole  expedition  lasted  only 
twelve  days,  yet  the  smaller  partidas,  in  Aragon,  had  taken  advantage  of 
it  to  cut  off  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  near  Fuentes  :  and  this  was  followed 
up  on  the  side  of  Navarre  by  Mina,  who  entered  the  Cinco  Villas  in  April, 
and  cut  to  pieces  one  hundred  and  fifty  gendarmes  near  Sadava.  How¬ 
ever  Chlopiski  pursued  him  also  so  closely,  that  he  obliged  his  band  to 
disperse  near  Coseda  in  Navarre. 

During  this  time  the  Valencians  had  been  plunged  in  disputes,  Basse- 
cour  was  displaced,  and  Coupigny  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  notables, 
indeed,  raised  a  sum  of  money  for  recruits,  but  Coupigny  would  not  take 
the  command,  because  the  Murcian  army  was  not  also  given  to  him  ;  and 
that  army,  although  numerous,  was  in  a  very  neglected  state,  and  unable 
to  undertake  any  service.  However,  when  Tortosa  fell,  the  Valencians 
were  frightened,  and  set  about  their  own  defence.  They  repaired  and 
garrisoned  the  fort  of  Oropesa,  and  some  smaller  posts  on  the  coast,  along 
which  runs  the  only  artillery-road  to  their  capital :  they  commenced 
fortifying  Murviedro,  or  rather  the  rock  ofSaguntum  overhanging  it,  and 
they  sent  fifteen  hundred  men  into  the  hills  about  Cantavieja.  These  last 
were  dispersed  on  the  5th  of  April  by  a  column  from  Teruel ;  and  on  the 
11th  another  body  having  attempted  to  surprise  [Jldecona,  which  was 
weakly  guarded,  were  also  defeated  and  sabred  by  the  French  cavalry. 

These  different  events,  especially  the  destruction  of  the  gun  manufac¬ 
tories,  repressed  the  activity  of  the  partisans,  and  Suchet  was  enabled  to 
go  to  Lerida,  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  to  receive  the  soldiers  to  be  drafted 
from  the  seventh  corps  :  Macdonald  himself  could  not,  however,  regain 
Barcelona  without  an  escort,  and  hence  seven  thousand  men  marched  with 
him  on  the  29th  of  the  month,  not  by  Igualada,  which  was  occupied  in 
force  by  Sarsfield,  but  by  the  circuitous  way  of  Manresa;  for  neither 
Macdonald  nor  Suchet  wished  to  engage  in  desultory  actions  with  the 
forces  destined  for  the  siege.  Nevertheless  Sarsfield,  getting  intelligence 
of  the  march,  passed  by  Calaf  with  his  own  and  Eroles’  troops,  and  waited 
on  Macdonald’s  flanks  and  rear  near  the  Cardenera  river,  while  a  detach¬ 
ment,  barricading  the  bridge  of  Manresa,  opposed  him  in  front.  This 
bridge  was  indeed  carried,  but  the  town  being  abandoned,  the  Italian 
soldiers  wantonly  set  fire  to  it  in  the  night;  an  act  which  was  immediately 
revenged,  for  the  flames  being  seen  to  a  great  distance,  so  enraged  the 
Catalans,  that  in  the  morning  all  the  armed  men  in  the  district,  whether 
regulars,  migueletes,  or  somatenes,  were  assembled  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  fell  with  infinite  fury  upon  Macdonald’s  rear,  as  it  passed  out 
from  the  ruins  of  the  burning  city.  The  head  of  the  French  column  was 
then  pushing  for  the  bridge  of  Villamara,  over  the  Llobregat  which  was 
two  leagues  distant ;  and  as  the  country  between  the  rivers  was  one  vast 
mountain,  Sarsfield,  seeing  that  the  French  rear  stood  firm  to  receive  the 
attack  of  the  somatenes,  while  the  front  still  advanced,  thought  to  place 
his  division  between,  by  moving  along  the  heights  which  skirted  the  road. 
Macdonald,  however,  concentrated  his  troops,  gained  the  second  bridge, 
and  passed  the  Llobregat,  but  with  great  difficulty  and  with  the  loss&of 
four  hundred  men,  ior  his  march  was  continually  under  Sarsfield’'s  fire, 
and  some  of  his  troops  were  even  cut  oft  from  the  bridge,  and  obliged  to 
cross  by  a  ford  higher  up.  During  the  night,  however,  he  collected  his 
scattered  men,  and  moved  upon  Sabadel,  whence  he  pushed  on  alone  for 
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Barcelona,  and  on  the  3d  of  April,  Harispe,  who  commanded  the  escort, 
recommenced  the  march,  and  passing  by  Villa  Franca,  Cristina,  Cabra,  and 
Monblanc,  returned  to  Lerida  the  10th. 

The  invasion  of  Catalonia  was  now  divided  into  three  parts,  each  as¬ 
signed  to  a  distinct  army. 

1°.  Suchet,  with  that  of  Aragon,  was  to  take  Tarragona  and  subdue  the 
lower  part  of  the  province. 

2°.  Macdonald,  with  that  part  of  the  seventh  corps  called  the  active 
army  ol  Catalonia,  was  to  break  the  long  Spanish  line  extending  from 
Tarragona,  through  Montserrat,  to  the  Cerdana,  and  the  high  mountains 
about  Olot. 

3°.  Baraguay  dTIilliers,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Gerona,  was  to 
hold  the  Ampurdan  with  the  troops  before  assigned  to  his  charge,  and  to 
co-operate  as  occasion  might  offer,  with  Macdonald,  under  whose  orders 
he  still  remained  ;  and  the  division  of  five  thousand  men  before  mentioned 
as  having  been  collected  near  Mont  Louis,  at  the  entrance  of  the  French 
Cerdana,  was  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  mountains,  while 
the  others  attacked  them  in  front.  Nor  did  the  success  appear  doubtful, 
for  the  hopes  and  means  of  the  province  were  both  sinking.  The  great 
losses  of  men  sustained  at  Tortosa  and  in  the  different  combats  ;  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Suchet ;  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  surprise  Barcelona,  Perillo, 
and  San  Felipe  de  Balaguer ;  the  incapacity  of  Campo  Verde,  which  was 
now  generally  felt,  and  the  consequeut  desertion  of  the  migueletes,  would 
probably  have  rendered  certain  the  French  plans,  if  at  the  very  moment 
of  execution  they  had  not  been  marred  by  Rovera,  who  surprised  the 
great  fortress  of  Figueras,  the  key  of  the  Pyrenees  on  that  side  of  Catalonia. 
This,  the  boldest  and  most  important  stroke  made  by  a  partida  chief,  during 
the  whole  war,  merits  a  particular  detail. 

SURPRISE  OF  FORT  FERNANDO  DE  FIGUERAS. 

The  governor  of  the  place,  General  Guillot,  enforced  no  military  dis¬ 
cipline,  his  guards  were  weak,  he  permitted  the  soldiers  to  use  the  palisades 
for  fuel,  and  often  detached  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison  to  make  in¬ 
cursions  to  a  distance  from  the  place ;  in  all  things  disregarding  the  rules 
of  service.  The  town,  which  is  situated  below  the  hill,  upon  which  the 
great  fortress  of  Fernando  stands,  was  momentarily  occupied  by  the  Italian 
General  Peyri,  with  about  six  hundred  men,  who  were  destined  to  join 
Macdonald,  and  who  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  fortress  above,  were 
in  no  manner  on  their  guard.  And  the  garrison  above  was  still  more 
negligent ;  for  Guillot  had  on  the  9th  of  April  sent  out  his  best  men  to 
disperse  some  somatenes  assembled  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  this 
detachment  having  returned  at  night  fatigued,  and  being  to  go  out  again 
the  next  day,  slept  while  the  gates  were  confided  to  convalescents,  or  men 
unfit  for  duty  ;  thus  the  ramparts  were  entirely  unguarded.  Now  there 
were  in  the  fort  two  Catalan  brothers,  named  Palopos,  and  a  man  called 
Juan,  employed  as  under-storekeepers,  who  being  gained  by  Rovera,  had, 
such  was  the  negligence  of  discipline,  obtained  from  the  head  of  their 
department  the  keys  of  the  magazines,  and  also  that  of  a  postern  under 
one  of  the  gates. 

Rovera,  having  arranged  his  plan,  came  down  from  the  mountain  of  St. 
Lorens  de  Muga  in  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  secretly  reached  the  covert¬ 
way  with  seven  hundred  chosen  men  of  his  own  partida.  General  Martinez 
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followed  in  support  with  about  three  thousand  migueletes  ;  and  the  Catalan 
brothers,  having  previously  arranged  the  signals,  opened  the  postern,  and 
admitted  Rovera,  who  immediately  disarmed  the  guard  and  set  wide  the 
gates  for  the  reserve ;  and  although  some  shots  were  fired,  which  alarmed 
the  garrison,  Martinez  came  up  so  quickly  that  no  effectual  resistance 
could  be  made.  Thirty  or  forty  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  the  maga¬ 
zines  were  seized,  the  governor  and  sixteen  hundred  soldiers  and  camp- 
followers  were  taken  in  their  quarters,  and  thus  in  an  hour  Rovera 
mastered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe :  three  cannon-shots 
were  then  fired  as  a  signal  to  the  somatenes  in  the  surrounding  mountains, 
that  the  place  was  taken,  and  that  they  were  to  bring  in  provisions  as 
rapidly  as  possible.* 

Meanwhile  General  Peyri,  alarmed  by  the  noise  in  the  fortress  and 
guessing  at  the  cause,  had  collected  the  troops,  baggage,  sick  men,  and 
stores  in  the  town  below,  and  sent  notice  to  Gerona,  but  he  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  retake  the  place,  and  at  daylight  retired  to  Bascara.  For  having 
mounted  the  hills  during  the  night,  to  observe  how  matters  went,  he 
thought  nothing  could  be  done,  an  opinion  condemned  by  some  as  a  great 
error;  and  indeed  it  appears  probable  that  during  the  confusion  of  the 
first  surprise,  a  brisk  attempt  by  six  hundred  fresh  men  might  have  re¬ 
covered  the  fortress.  At  Bascara  five  hundred  men  detached  from 
Gerona,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  met  him  with  orders  to  re-invest  the 
place,  and  Baraguay  d’Hilliers  promised  to  follow  with  all  his  forces 
without  any  delay.  Then  Peyri,  although  troubled  by  the  fears  of  his 
troops,  many  of  whom  were  only  national  guards,  returned  to  Figueras, 
and  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  town,  took  post  in  front  of  the  fort 
above  ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  Martinez  from  receiving  some  assistance 
in  men  and  provisions  from  the  somatenes. 

The  news  of  Rovera’s  exploit  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  extending  its  exhilarating  influence,  even  to  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  army,  then  not  much  given  to  credit  or  admire  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  Baraguay  d’Hilliers  with  great  promptness 
assembled  his  dispersed  troops,  and  on  the  13th  invested  the  fort  with  six 
thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry  ;  and  this  so  quickly  that  the 
Spaniards  had  not  time,  or,  more  probably  neglected,  to  remove  sixteen 
thousand  muskets  which  were  in  the  place. 

Martinez  remained  governor,  but  Rovera  was  again  in  the  mountains, 
and  all  Catalonia,  animated  by  the  Promethean  touch  of  this  partida  chief, 
seemed  to  be  moving  at  once  upon  Figueras.  Campo  Verde  came  up  to 
Vich,  intending  first  to  relieve  Figueras,  and  then  in  concert  with  the 
English  and  Spanish  vessels  to  blockade  Rosas  by  land  and  sea.  Rovera 
himself  collected  a  convoy  of  provisions  near  Olot.  Captain  Bullen,  with 
the  Cambrian  and  Volontaire  frigates,  taking  advantage  of  the  French 
troops  having  been  withdrawn  from  Gerona,  drove  out  the  small  garrisons 
from  San  Filieu  and  Palamos,  destroyed  the  batteries,  and  made  sail  to 
join  Captain  Codrington  at  Rosas.  A  Spanish  frigate,  with  a  fleet  of 
coasting- vessels  loaded  with  supplies,  anchored  at  Palamos;  and  Fran¬ 
cisco  Milans,  after  beating  a  small  French  detachment  near  Arens  de 
Mat,  invested  Hostalrich;  Juan  Claros  hovered  about  Gerona,  and  Eroles 
and  Manso  coming  from  Montserrat  reduced  Olot  and  Castelfollit.  Sars- 

*  Vacani — Official  abstract  of  Mr.  Wellesley’s  despatches,  MS.— General  Campbell’s 
MSS. — General  Doyle’s  MSS. — Captain  Codrington’s  MSS. — Mr.  Stuart’s  Papers,  MSS. 
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field  however  remained  in  the  Seu  d’Urgel,  and  directed  the  mountaineers 
to  establish  themselves  at  Balaguer,  but  they  were  driven  away  again 
with  great  loss  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Lerida. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  Rovera  having  brought  his  convoy  up  to  Besalu, 
Campo  Verde,  who  had  arranged  that  Captain  Codrington  should  make 
a  diversion  by  an  attack  on  Rosas,  drew  Milans  from  Hostalrich,  and 
having  thus  united  eleven  thousand  men,  marched  in  several  columns 
from  Avionet  and  Villa  Fan  against  the  town,  hoping  to  draw  Baraguay 
d’Hilliers  to  that  side  ;  and  to  beat  him,  while  Rovera,  forcing  a  small 
camp  near  Llers,  at  the  opposite  quarter,  should  introduce  the  convoy 
and  its  escort  into  the  fortress.  The  circuit  of  investment  was  wide,  and 
very  difficult,  and  therefore  slightly  furnished  of  men  ;  but  it  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  some  works,  and  when  the  Spanish  columns  first  advanced,  the 
French  general  re-enforced  the  camp  near  Llers,  and  then  hastened  with 
four  thousand  men  against  Campo  Verde,  who  was  already  in  the  valley 
of  Figueras,  and  only  opposed  by  one  battalion.  Baraguay  d’Hilliers 
immediately  fell  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Spaniards  and  defeated  them; 
the  French  cavalry,  which  had  been  before  driven  in  from  the  front, 
rallied  and  completed  the  victory,  and  the  Spaniards  retreated  with  a  loss 
of  fifteen  hundred  including  prisoners.  This  affair  was  exceedingly  ill- 
managed  by  Campo  Verde,  who  was  so  sure  of  success  that  he  kept  the 
sheep  of  the  convoy  too  far  behind,  to  enter,  although  the  way  was  open 
for  some  time,  hence  the  succour  was  confined  to  a  few  artillery-men, 
some  tobacco,  and  medicines.  Meanwhile  the  English  ships  landed  some 
men  at  Rosas,  but  neither  did  this  produce  any  serious  effect,  and  the 
attempt  to  relieve  Figueras  having  thus  generally  failed,  that  place  was 
left  to  its  own  resources,  which  were  few  ;  for  the  French  with  an  unac¬ 
countable  negligence  had  always  kept  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  and 
stores  there.  Martinez,  who  had  now  above  four  thousand  men,  was 
therefore  obliged  to  practise  the  most  rigorous  economy  in  the  distribution 
of  food,  and  in  bearing  such  privations  the  Peninsular  race  are  unrivalled. 

Macdonald  was  so  concerned  for  the  loss  of  Figueras,  that,  setting  aside 
all  his  own  plans,  he  earnesly  adjured  Suchet  to  suspend  the  siege  of  Tar¬ 
ragona,  and  restore  him  the  troops  of  the  seventh  corps  ;  Maurice  Mathieu 
also  wrote  from  Barcelona  in  a  like  strain,  thinking  that  the  possession  of 
Upper  Catalonia  depended  upon  one  powerful  effort  to  recover  the  lost 
fortress.  But  Suchet,  who  had  no  immediate  interest  in  that  part  of  the 
province,  whose  hopes  of  obtaining  a  marshal’s  staff  rested  on  the  taking 
of  Tarragona,  and  whose  preparations  were  all  made  for  that  siege, 
Suchet,  I  say,  whose  judgment  was  unclouded,  and  whose  military  talent 
was  of  a  high  order,  refused  to  move  a  step  towards  Figueras,  or  even  to 
delay,  for  one  moment,  his  march  against  Tarragona. 

Ide  said  that,  “  his  battalions  being  scattered,  in  search  of  supplies,  he 
could  not  reunite  them,  and  reach  Figueras  under  twenty-five  days ; 
during  that  time  the  enemy,  unless  prevented  by  Baraguay  d’Hilliers, 
could  gather  in  provisions,  receive  re-enforcements,  and  secure  the  for¬ 
tress.  A  simple  blockade  might  be  established  by  the  nearest  troops,  and 
to  accumulate  great  numbers  on  such  a  sterile  spot  would  not  forward 
the  recapture,  but  would  create  infinite  difficulties  with  respect  to  sub-^ 
sistence.  It  was  probable  Napoleon  had  already  received  information  of 
the  disaster,  and  given  orders  for  the  remedy ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
reasonable  to  renounce  the  attack  on  Tarragona,  the  only  remaining 
bulwark  of  Catalonia,  at  the  very  moment  of  execution,  because  of  the 
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loss  of  a  fort;  it  was  in  Tarragona,  the  greatest  part  of  the  forces  of 
Catalonia  would  be  shut  up,  and  it  was  only  in  such  a  situation  that  they 
could  be  made  prisoners;  at  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and  Tortosa,  eighteen 
thousand  men  and  eight  hundred  officers  had  been  captured,  and  if  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  more  could  be  taken  in  Tarragona,  the  strength  of  Cata¬ 
lonia  would  be  entirely  broken.  If  the  Spaniards  failed  in  revictualling 
Figueras,  that  place,  by  occupying  their  attention,  would  become  more 
hurtful  than  useful  to  them  ;  because  Campo  Verde  might,  and  most  pro¬ 
bably  would,  march  to  its  succour,  and  thus  weaken  Tarragona,  which 
was  a  reason  for  hastening  rather  than  suspending  the  investment  of  the 
latter ;  wherefore  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  separation  of  his  bat¬ 
talions  and  the  incomplete  state  of  his  preparations,  to  move  down  imme¬ 
diately  and  commence  the  siege.”  A  wise  determination  and  alone 
sufficient  to  justify  his  reputation  as  a  general. 

Macdonald  was  now  fain  to  send  all  the  troops  he  could  safely  draw 
together,  to  re-enforce  Baraguay  d’Hilliers.  In  June,  when  a  detachment 
from  Toulon,  and  some  frontier  guards  had  arrived  at  Figueras,  the 
united  forces  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  he  took  the  command 
in  person  and  established  a  rigorous  blockade,  working  day  and  night,  to 
construct  works  of  circumvallation  and  contravallation ;  his  lines,  six 
miles  in  length,  crowning  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  sinking  into  the 
deepest  valleys,  proved  what  prodigious  labours  even  small  armies  are 
capable  of.  Thus  with  incessant  wakefulness  Macdonald  recovered  the 
place ;  but  this  was  at  a  late  period  in  the  year,  and  when  Suchet’s  ope¬ 
rations  had  quite  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

When  Tortosa  fell,  that  general’s  moveable  columns  traversing  the 
borders  of  Castile,  the  eastern  districts  of  Valencia,  a  portion  of  Navarre, 
and  all  the  lower  province  of  Catalonia,  protected  the  collection  of  sup¬ 
plies,  and  suppressed  the  smaller  bands  which  swarmed  in  those  parts  ; 
hence,  when  the  siege  of  Tarragona  was  confided  to  the  third  corps,  the 
magazines,  at  Lerida  and  Mora,  were  already  full ;  and  a  battering  train 
was  formed  at  Tortosa,  to  which  place  the  tools,  platforms,  and  other 
materials,  fabricated  at  Zaragoza,  were  conveyed.  Fifteen  hundred  draft 
horses,  the  greatest  part  of  the  artillery-men  and  engineers,  and  ten  bat¬ 
talions  of  infantry  were  also  collected  in  that  town,  and  from  thence  shot 
and  shells  were  continually  forwarded  to  San  Felipe  de  Balaguer.  This 
was  a  fine  application  of  Caesar’s  maxim,  that  war  should  maintain  itself, 
for  all  the  money,  the  guns,  provisions,  and  materials,  collected  for  this 
siege,  were  the  fruits  of  former  victories ;  nothing  was  derived  from 
France  but  the  men.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  Suchet  so  little  under¬ 
stood  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  English  system  of  finance,  that  he 
observes,  in  his  memoirs,  upon  the  ability  with  which  the  ministers  made 
Spain  pay  the  expense  of  this  war  by  never  permitting  English  gold  to 
go  to  the  Peninsula ;  he  was  ignorant  that  the  paper  money  system  had 
left  them  no  English  gold  to  send. 

The  want  of  forage  in  the  district  of  Tortosa,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
carriage-road  by  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  induced  the  French  general  to 
direct  his  artillery  that  way ;  but  his  provisions,  and  other  stores,  passed 
from  Mora  by  Falcet  and  Monblanc  to  Reus,  in  which  latter  town  he 
proposed  to  establish  his  stores  for  the  siege,  while  Mora,  the  chief 
magazine,  was  supplied  from  Zaragoza,  Caspe,  and  Mequinenza.  Divers 
other  arrangements,  of  which  1  shall  now  give  the  outline,  contributed  to 
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the  security  of  the  communications,  and  enabled  the  army  of  Aragon  to 
undertake  the  great  enterprise  for  which  it  was  destined. 

1°.  Detachments  of  gendarmes  and  of  the  frontier  guards  of  France, 
descending  the  high  valleys  of  Aragon,  helped  to  maintain  tranquillity 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  occupied  the  castles  of  Venasque  and 
Jaca,  which  had  been  taken  by  Suchet  in  his  previous  campaign. 

2°.  The  line  of  correspondence  from  France,  instead  of  running  as 
before  through  Guipuscoa  and  Navarre,  by  Pampeluna,  was  now  directed 
by  Pau,  Oleron,  and  Jaca  to  Zaragoza  ;  and  in  the  latter  city,  and  in  the 
towns  around  it,  four  or  five  battalions,  and  a  proportion  of  horsemen 
and  artillery,  were  disposed,  to  watch  the  partidas  from  Navarre  and  the 
Moncayo  mountains. 

3°.  Four  battalions  with  cavalry  and  guns,  were  posted  at  Daroca 
under  General  Paris,  whose  command  extended  from  thence  to  the  fort 
of  Molina,  which  was  armed  and  garrisoned. 

4°.  General  Abbe  was  placed  at  Teruel  with  five  battalions,  three 
hundred  cuirassiers,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  watch  Villa  Campa, 
and  the  Valencian  army,  which  was  again  in  the  field. 

5°.  Alcaniz  and  Morelia  were  occupied  by  fourteen  hundred  men, 
whereby  that  short  passage  through  the  mountains  from  Aragon  to  Valen¬ 
cia  was  secured ;  and  from  thence  the  line  to  Caspe,  and  down  the  Ebro 
from  Mequinenza  to  Tortosa,  was  protected  by  twelve  hundred  men; 
Tortosa  itself  was  garrisoned  by  two  battalions,  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ebro  were  occupied,  and  four  hundred  men  were  placed  in  Rapita. 

This  line  of  defence  from  right  to  left  was  fourteen  days’  march,  but  the 
number  of  fortified  posts  enabled  the  troops  to  move  from  point  to  point, 
without  much  danger ;  and  thus  the  army  of  the  great  and  rich  province 
of  Valencia,  the  division  of  Villa  Campa,  the  partidas  of  New  Castile  and 
Navarre,  including  Mina  and  the  Empecinado,  the  most  powerful  of  those 
independent  chiefs,  were  all  set  at  nought  by  twelve  thousand  French, 
although  the  latter  had  to  defend  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
Undercover  of  this  feeble  chain  of  defence,  Suchet  besieged  a  strong 
city,  which  had  a  powerful  garrison,  an  open  harbour,  a  commanding 
squadron  of  ships,  and  a  free  communication,  by  sea,  with  Cadiz,  Valen¬ 
cia,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Balearic  islands.  It  is  true  that  detachments  from 
the  army  of  the  centre,  acting  on  a  large  circuit  round  Madrid,  sometimes 
dispersed,  and  chased  the  partidas  that  threatened  Suchet’s  line  of  delence, 
but  at  this  period,  from  circumstances  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  that 

armv  was  in  a  manner  paralysed.  _  •>  ,  • 

While  the  French  general’s  posts  were  being  established,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  arrangements  for  a  permanent  supply  of  food,  i  he 
difficulty  of  procuring  meat  was  become  great,  because  he  wisely  refrain¬ 
ed  from  using  up  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  Aragon,  lest  the  future  supp  y 
of  his  army  should  be  anticipated,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that 
province  alienated  by  the  destruction  of  their  breeding  flocks ;  to  avoid 
this,  he  engaged  contractors  to  furnish  him  from  France,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  had  he  pacified  the  Aragonese,  through  whose  territories  the  flocks 
were  brought,  and  with  whose  money  they  were  paid  for,  that  none  ol  his 
contracts  failed.  But  as  these  resources  were  not  immediately  available 
the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  made  incursions  after^^ 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Aragon;  and  when  Hanspe  returned  fmm  Baree 
Iona,  eight  battalions  marched  upon  a  like  service  up  the  higher  valleys 

of  the  Pyrenees. 
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It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  Suchet  received  intelligence  of  the 
surprise  of  Figueras,  which  induced  him  to  hasten  the  investment  of  Tar¬ 
ragona.  Meanwhile,  fearing  that  Mina  might  penetrate  to  the  higher 
valleys  of  Aragon,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  partidas  of  Upper  Cata¬ 
lonia  cut  off  all  correspondence  with  France,  he  detached  Chlopiski  with 
four  battalions  and  two  hundred  hussars  to  watch  the  movements  of  that 
chief  only,  and  demanded  of  the  emperor,  that  some  troops  from  Pampe- 
luna  should  occupy  Sanguessa,  while  others,  from  the  army  of  the  north, 
should  relieve  the  detachments  of  the  army  of  Aragon,  at  Soria  and 
Calatayud. 

The  battalions  sent  up  the  high  valleys  of  Catalonia  returned  in  the 
latter  end  of  April.  Suchet  then  reviewed  his  troops,  issued  a  month’s 
pay,  and  six  days’  provisions  to  each  soldier,  loaded  many  carriages  and 
mules  with  flour,  and,  having  first  spread  a  report,  that  he  was  going  to 
relieve  Figueras,  commenced  his  march  to  Tarragona  by  the  way  of 
Monblanc.  Some  migueletes  intrenched  in  the  pass  of  Ribas,  were  dis¬ 
persed  by  Harispe’s  division  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  army  descended 
the  hills  to  Alcover ;  but  four  hundred  men  were  left  in  Monblanc,  where 
a  post  was  fortified,  to  protect  the  line  of  communication  with  Lerida,  and 
to  prevent  the  Spanish  partisans  on  that  flank,  from  troubling  the  com¬ 
munication  between  Mora  and  Reus.  The  2d  the  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Reus,  and  the  3d  the  Spanish  outposts  were  driven  over  the  Fran- 
coli ;  meanwhile  Habert,  sending  the  artillery  from  Tortosa  by  the  Col  de 
Balaguer,  moved  himself  with  a  large  convoy  from  Mora  by  Falcet  to 
Reus. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Sachet’s  skilful  conduct — his  error  about  English  finance — Outline  of  his  arrangements  for 
the  siege  of  Tarragona — He  makes  French  contracts  for  the  supply  of  his  army — Forages 
the  high  valleys  and  the  frontiers  of  Castile  and  Valencia — Marches  to  Tarragona — 
Description  of  that  place — Campo  Verde  enters  the  place — Suchet  invests  it — Convention 
relative  to  the  sick  concluded  between  St.  Cvr  and  Reding  faithfully  observed — Sarsfield 
comes  to  Monblanc — Skirmish  with  the  Valencians  at  Amposta  and  Rapita — Siege  of 
Tarragona — Rapita  and  Monblanc  abandoned  by  Suchet — Tarragona  re-enforced  from 
Valencia — The  Olivo  stormed— Campo  Verde  quits  Tarragona,  and  Senens  de  Contreras 
assumes  the  chief  command — Sarsfield  enters  the  place  and  takes  charge  of  the  port  or 
lower  town — The  French  break  ground  before  the  lower  town — The  Francoli  stormed — 
Campo  Verde’s  plans  to  succour  the  place — General  Abbe  is  called  to  the  siege — Sarsfield 
quits  the  place — The  lower  town  is  stormed — The  upper  town  attacked — Suchet’s  diffi¬ 
culties  increase— Campo  Verde  comes  to  the  succour  of  the  place,  but  retires  without 
effecting  any  thing — Colonel  Skerrett  arrives  in  the  harbour  with  a  British  force — Does 
not  land — Gallant  conduct  of  the  Italian  soldier  Bianchini — The  upper  town  is  stormed 
with  dreadful  slaughter. 

In  Tarragona,  although  a  siege  had  been  so  long  expected,  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  money  and  ammunition,  and  so  many  men  had,  as 
Suchet  foresaw,  been  drawn  oft  to  succour  Figueras,  that  the  garrison, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Gonzalez,  was  not  more  than  six  thousand  in¬ 
cluding  twelve  hundred  armed  inhabitants  and  the  seamen  of  the  port. 
The  town  was  encumbered  with  defensive  works  of  all  kinds,  but  most  of 
them  were  ill-constructed,  irregular,  and  without  convenient  places  for 
making  sallies. 

Tarragona  itself  was  built  upon  rocks,  steep  on  the  northeast  and  south, 
but  sinking  gently  on  the  southwest  and  west  into  low  ground.  A  mole 
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formed  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  line,  and  beyond  the 
mole  there  was  a  roadstead.  The  upper  town  was  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  crowning  the  rocks,  and  these  walls  were  enclosed  by  a  second 
rampart  with  irregular  bastions,  which  ran  round  the  whole  city.  On  the 
east,  across  the  road  to  Barcelona,  there  was  a  chain  of  redoubts  connected 
by  curtains,  with  a  ditch  and  covert-way ;  and  behind  this  line  there  was 
a  rocky  space  called  the  Milagro,  opening  between  the  body  of  the  place 
and  the  sea.  The  lower  town,  or  suburb,  was  separated  from  the  upper, 
by  the  inner  ramparts  of  the  latter,  and  was  protected  by  three  regular 
and  some  irregular  bastions  with  a  ditch ;  a  square  work,  called  Fort 
Royal,  formed  a  species  of  citadel  within,  and  the  double  town  presented 
the  figure  of  an  irregular  oblong,  whose  length  lying  parallel  to  the  sea, 
was  about  twelve  hundred  yards. 

On  the  east  beyond  the  walls,  a  newly  constructed  line  of  defence  was 
carried  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Francoli,  w'here  it  ended  in  a 
large  redoubt,  built  to  secure  access  to  that  river  when  the  ancient  aque¬ 
ducts  which  furnished  the  city  with  water  should  be  cut  by  the  French. 
This  line  was  strengthened  by  a  second  redoubt,  called  the  Prince,  half¬ 
way  between  that  near  the  Francoli  and  the  town ;  and  it  was  supported 
by  the  mole  which,  being  armed  with  batteries,  and  nearly  in  a  parallel 
direction,  formed  as  it  were  a  second  sea-line.  * 

The  approach  on  the  side  of  the  Francoli  river  was  of  a  level  charac¬ 
ter,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Olivo,  a  large  outwork  on  the  north, 
crowning  a  rocky  table-land  of  an  equal  height  with  the  upper  town,  but 
divided  from  it  by  a  ravine  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  across  which  the 
aqueducts  of  the  place  were  carried.  This  Olivo  was  an  irregular  horn- 
work,  four  hundred  yards  long,  with  a  ditch  twenty-four  feet  deep  and 
forty  wide,  but  the  covert-way  was  not  completed,  and  the  gorge  was  only 
closed  by  a  loopholed  wall ;  neither  was  this  defence  quite  finished,  as  the 
steepness  of  the  rock,  and  the  fire  of  the  city  appeared  to  render  it  secure. 
The  bastion  on  the  left  of  the  Olivo,  was  cut  olf  by  a  ditch  and  a  rampart 
from  the  body  of  the  work,  and  on  the  right  also  within  the  rampart  there 
was  a  small  redoubt  of  refuge,  with  a  high  cavalier  or  bank,  on  which  three 
guns  were  placed  that  overlooked  all  the  country  round.  The  ordinary 
garrison  of  the  Olivo  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  it  con¬ 
tained  fifty  out  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  which  served  the 
defence  of  Tarragona. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  combined  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  works, 
determined  Suchet’s  line  of  attack.  On  the  north  and  east  side  the 
ground  was  rocky,  the  fronts  of  defence  wide,  the  approaches  unfavour¬ 
able  for  breaching  batteries ;  and  as  all  the  guns  and  stores  would  have 
to  be  dragged  over  the  hills  on  a  great  circuit,  unless  the  Olivo  was  first 
taken,  no  difficulty  could  be  avoided  in  an  attack.  Wherefore,  on  the 
side  of  the  lower  town  the  French  resolved  to  approach,  although  the 
artificial  defences  were  there  accumulated,  and  the  ground  between  the 
town  and  the  Francoli  river  taken  in  reverse  by  the  Olivo,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  first  to  reduce  that  outwork.  But  this  part  was  chosen  by 
the  French,  because  the  soil  was  deep  and  easily  moved,  their  depots  and 
parks  close  at  hand,  the  groundplot  of  the  works  so  salient  that  they 
could  be  easily  embraced  with  fire,  and  because  the  attack  would,  it  was 
supposed,  cut  off  the  garrison  from  fresh  water,  yet  this  last  advantage 
was  not  realized. 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  French,  passing  the  Francoli,  drove  in  the  out- 
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posts,  took  possession  of  two  small  detached  redoubts,  situated  on  the 
northern  side,  called  the  forts  of  Loretto,  and  invested  the  place.  How¬ 
ever  the  Spanish  troops,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  Olivo,  killed  and 
wounded  two  hundred  men,  and  the  next  day  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made 
to  retake  the  lost  ground  ;  at  the  same  time  the  fleet  under  Captain  Cod- 
rington,  consisting  of  three  English  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates, 
besides  sloops  and  Spanish  vessels  of  war,  cannonaded  the  French  right, 
and  harassed  their  convoys,  then  coming  by  the  coast-road  from  the  Col 
de  Balaguer.  The  investing  troops,  whose  posts  were  very  close  to  the 
Olivo,  were  also  greatly  incommoded  by  the  heavy  fire  from  that  out¬ 
work  ;  yet  the  line  was  maintained  and  perfected. 

Habert’s  division,  forming  the  right  wing,  extended  from  the  sea  to 
the  bridge  of  the  Francoli;  General  Frere’s  division  connected  Habert 
with  Harispe’s,  whose  troops  occupied  the  ground  before  the  Olivo;  the 
Italian  division  prolonged  Harispe’s  left  to  the  road  of  Barcelona,  which 
runs  close  to  the  sea  on  the  east  side  of  Tarragona  ;  three  regiments 
were  placed  in  reserve  higher  up  on  the  Francoli,  where  a  trestle  bridge 
was  cast,  and  the  park,  which  was  established  on  the  right  of  that  river, 
at  the  village  of  Canonja,  contained  sixty-six  battering  guns  and  mortars, 
each  furnished  with  seven  hundred  rounds.  There  was  also  thirty-six 
fielii- pieces,  two  thousand  artillery-men  to  serve  the  guns,  seven  hundred 
sappers  and  miners,  fourteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  nearly  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  infantry.  The  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  the  village  of  Constanti, 
a  strong  covering  position,  the  depot  at  Reus  was  secured  by  fortified 
convents,  and  the  works  at  Mora  were  defended  by  several  battalions. 
Other  troops,  placed  at  Falcet,  guarded  the  communications,  which  were 
farther  secured  by  the  escorts  belonging  to  the  convoys;  and  the  French 
had  cut  off  the  water  of  the  aqueducts  from  the  Olivo,  but  this  water, 
whose  source  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  off,  was  also  necessary  to  the  be¬ 
siegers  on  that  sterile  land,  and  was  again  cut  off  by  the  somatenes,  which 
obliged  the  French  to  guard  its  whole  course  during  the  siege. 

Meanwhile  Campo  Verde  after  his  defeat  at  Figueras  had  sent  Sarsfield 
and  Eroles  to  their  former  posts  near  Vails,  Monblanc,  and  Igualada,  and 
embarking  at  Mataro  himself,  with  four  thousand  men,  came  on  the  10th 
to  Tarragona,  where  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  French  had  produced 
great  consternation.  Yet  when  Campo  Verde  arrived  with  this  re-enforce¬ 
ment,  and  when  Colonel  Green,  the  English  military  agent,  arrived  on 
the  15th  from  Cadiz,  in  the  Merope,  bringing  with  him  fifty  thousand 
dollars  and  two  transports  laden  with  arms  and  stores,  Spanish  apathy 
again  prevailed,  and  the  necessary  measures  of  defence  were  neglected.* 
Beyond  the  walls,  however,  the  French  post  at  Monblanc  was  attacked 
by  two  thousand  migueletes,  and  the  somatenes  assembled  in  the  vicinity 
of  Reus. 

Suchet  detached  General  Frere  with  four  battalions  to  relieve  the 
former  place,  where  the  attack  had  failed  ;  the  commandant  at  Reus  also 
dispersed  the  somatenes,  and  meanwhile  Harispe  pushed  his  patrols  over 
the  Gaya  as  far  as  Torre  de  Barra,  where  he  found  some  wounded  Spa¬ 
niards.  These  men  were  within  the  protection  of  a  convention,  made  by 
St.  Cyr  with  Reding,  by  which  the  wounded  men  of  both  armies  were  to 
be  left  in  the  civil  hospitals  of  the  different  towns,  and  mutually  taken 
care  of,  without  being  made  prisoners ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
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compact  was  scrupulously  executed  on  both  sides,  while  beyond  those 
hospitals  the  utmost  ferocity  and  a  total  disregard  of  civilized  usages 
prevailed. 

Sarsfield’s  arrival  near  Monblanc  threatened  the  communications  be¬ 
tween  Reus  and  Mora,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Valencian  column,  actino' 
in  concert  with  Captain  Adam  of  the  Invincible,  attacked  the  posts  o°f 
Rapita  and  Arnposta  :  the  former  was  abandonod  by  the  garrison,  and 
the  latter  was  surrounded  by  the  Valencians,  but  a  regiment  sent  from 
Tortosa,  after  disengaging  Amposta,  defeated  the  Valencians  near  Rapita  ; 
nevertheless  Suchet,  unwilling  to  lessen  his  already  too  small  force,  did 
not  restore  the  latter  post. 

SIEGE  OF  TARRAGONA. 

The  French  general  having  resolved  to  attack  the  lower  town,  com¬ 
menced  his  operations  by  constructing  a  fort  and  batteries,  on  the  right 
of  the  Francoli,  near  the  seashore,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  English  ships 
of  war  and  the  gun-boats  at  a  distance  from  his  projected  trenches. 
These  works,  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  were  successfully  con¬ 
tinued  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the  vessels ;  a 
trench,  lined  with  musketeers,  was  also  carried  from  the  left  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  bridge,  but  the  Spaniards  continually  harassed 
the  investing  troops  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  made  some 
attempts  against  the  camp ;  wherefore  the  brigade  of  General  Salme, 
which  was  close  to  the  Olivo,  was  obliged  to  intrench,  and  yet  lost  fifty 
or  sixty  men  daily  by  the  enemy’s  skirmishers. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th,  during  a  tempest,  the  French  stormed  two 
external  intrenchments  near  the  Olivo,  and  then  turned  them  against 
the  besieged  :  the  next  morning  a  vigorous  attempt  to  retake  them  was 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  men,  and  on  the  Francoli  side,  a  sally 
supported  by  the  shipping  failed  in  consequence  of  the  cowardice  of 
some  Spanish  officers.*  On  the  same  day,  besides  this  attack  on  the 
side  of  the  Francoli,  the  garrison  came  out  from  the  Barcelona  gate,  and 
six  hundred  somatenes  from  the  upper  Gaya  fell  on  the  patrols  of  the 
Italian  division,  whereupon  Palombini  scoured  the  country  on  the  15th  as 
far  as  Arbos. 

The  18th  a  powerful  sortie  from  the  lower  town  was  made  by  Gon¬ 
zalez,  who  passed  the  bridge,  and,  aided  by  a  fire  from  the  place,  from 
the  Olivo,  and  from  the  fleet,  pressed  Habert’s  division  hard  ;  Suchet 
however  came  down  with  his  reserve,  pushed  between  the  river  and  the 
Olivo,  and  menaced  the  Spanish  line  of  retreat,  which  obliged  Gonzalez 
to  retire  with  loss.  On  the  20th  three  other  sallies  were  made  from  the 
Olivo,  and  from  the  upper  town,  on  the  Barcelona  side,  but  they  were  all 
in  like  manner  repulsed ;  and  that  day  Sarsfield  look  post  with  twelve 
hundred  men  on  a  high  and  rugged  place  near  Alcover,  thus  menacing 
the  depot  at  Reus.  The  French  general  therefore  detached  two  battalions 
of  infantry  and  some  cavalry,  under  General  Broussard,  to  dislodge  him, 
which  was  effected  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  French ;  but  three  days 
later  he  appeared  before  Monblanc,  and  was  only  driven  away  by  the 
united  brigades  of  Frere  and  Palombini,  who  marched  against  him. 
Divers  attempts  were  also  made  upon  the  Falcel,  especially  at  Grattal- 
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lopes,  where  the  Spanish  colonel,  Villamil,  having  attacked  Morozinski, 
a  Pole,  the  latter  defended  himself  successfully,  and  with  a  bravery  that 
has  always  distinguished  the  people  of  that  heroic  nation  ;  a  nation  whose 
glory  springs  like  an  ignis  fatuus  from  the  corruption  of  European 
honour! 

These  repeated  attacks  having  warned  Suchet  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  maintain,  with  his  weak  army,  so  great  an  extent  of  communication, 
he  abandoned  his  post  at  Monblanc,  and  contented  himself  with  preserving 
the  lines  of  Falcet,  and  of  Felipe  de  Balaguer  ;  a  measure  the  more 
necessary,  that  the  garrison  of  Tarragona  was  now  greatly  augmented  ; 
for  on  the  16th,  the  Blake  had  sailed  for  Valencia  to  seek  re-enforce¬ 
ments,  and  Carlos  O’Donnel,  who  had  succeeded  Bassecour,  gave  him 
above  two  thousand  infantry  and  two  hundred  cannoneers,  who  were 
safely  landed  at  Tarragona  on  the  22d,  two  thousand  stand  of  arms  being, 
in  return,  delivered  by  Captain  Codrington  to  O’Donnel,  to  equip  fresh 
levies.*  Above  twelve  thousand  men  were  thus  collected  in  the  fortress, 
but  all  the  richest  citizens  had  removed  with  their  families  and  effects  to 
Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and  the  people  were  dispirited. 

Suchet  broke  ground  before  the  Olivo  in  the  night  of  the  21st,  and 
carried  on  his  approaches  from  both  ends  of  the  Spanish  intrenchments 
which  he  had  seized  on  the  night  of  the  13th.  His  engineers  wished  to 
reach  a  round  hill,  close  to  the  works,  on  which  they  proposed  to  plant 
their  first  breaching  battery,  and  they  crowned  it  on  the  22d,  but  with 
much  loss,  being  obliged  to  carry  the  earth  for  the  work,  up  the  hill  in 
baskets,  and  they  were  continually  interrupted  by  sallies.  Three  counter¬ 
batteries  were,  however,  completed  and  armed  on  the  27th  with  thirteen 
pieces,  of  which  six  threw  shells  ;  but  to  effect  this,  the  soldiers  dragged 
the  artillery  over  the  rocks,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  and  the  garrison 
making  a  vigorous  sally,  killed  General  Salme,  when  he  opposed  them 
with  the  reserves.  The  moment  was  dangerous  to  the  French,  but  they 
were  finally  victorious,  and  the  fire  of  the  batteries  having  opened  the 
same  morning,  was  sustained  until  the  evening  of  the  29th,  when  a  breach 
being  formed,  the  assault  was  ordered. f 

STORMING  OF  THE  OLIVO. 

Upon  the  success  of  this  attack,  Suchet  thought,  and  with  reason,  that 
his  chance  of  taking  the  town  would  depend,  seeing  that  his  army  was 
too  feeble  to  bear  any  serious  check.  Wherefore,  having  formed  his 
columns  of  assault,  he  personally  encouraged  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  the  troops  along  the  whole  line  of  investment  to  advance  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  menace  every  part  of  the  town.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  unexpectant  of  an  attack,  because  none  of  their 
guns  had  yet  been  silenced;  but  the  French,  full  of  hope  and  resolution 
were  watching  for  the  signal.  When  that  was  given,  the  troops  on  the 
Francoli,  and  those  on  the  Barcelona  side,  made  a  sudden  discharge  of 
musketry,  beat  all  their  drums,  and  with  loud  shouts  approached  the 
town  at  those  opposite  quarters ;  the  rampart  of  the  place  was  instantly 
covered  with  fire  from  within  and  from  without ;  the  ships  in  the  offing 
threw  up  rockets,  and  amidst  the  noise  of  four  hundred  guns  the  storming 
columns  rushed  upon  the  Olivo. 
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The  principal  force  made  for  the  breach  ;  but  a  second  column,  turning 
the  fort,  got  between  it  and  the  town,  at  the  moment  when  fifteen  hundred 
men,  sent  to  relieve  the  old  garrison,  were  entering  the  gates.  Some  of 
the  French  instantly  fell  on  their  rear,  which  hurrying  forward,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  assailants  to  penetrate  with  them  before  the  gates  could 
be  closed,  and  thirty  sappers  with  hatchets  having  followed  closely,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  break  the  door,  while  Papignay,  their  officer,  attempted  to 
climb  over  the  wall ;  the  Spaniards  killed  him  and  most  of  the  sappers, 
but  the  other  troops  planted  their  ladders  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
cutting  through  the  pointed  stakes  above,  entered  the  place  and  opened 
the  gate.* 

At  the  main  attack  the  French  boldly  assailed  the  narrow  breach,  but 
the  ditch  was  fifteen  feet  deep,  the  Spaniards  firm,  and  the  fire  heavy,  and 
they  were  giving  way,  when  the  historian,  Vacani,  followed  by  some  of 
his  countrymen,  (it  is  a  strange  error  to  think  the  Italians  have  not  a 
brave  spirit!)  cut  down  the  paling  which  blocked  the  subterranean  passage 
of  the  acqueduct,  and  thus  got  into  the  ditch  and  afterwards  into  the  fort. 
Then  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  ramparts  on  all  sides,  back  to 
the  little  works  of  refuge,  before  noticed,  as  being  at  each  end  of  the  Olivo, 
from  whence  they  fired  both  musketry  and  guns;  but  the  French  and 
Italian  reserves,  followed  by  Harispe  with  a  third  column,  now  entered 
the  place,  and  with  a  terrible  slaughter  ended  the  contest.  Twelve  hun¬ 
dred  men  perished,  some  escaped,  a  thousand  were  taken,  and  amongst 
them  their  commander,  who  had  received  ten  wounds. 

In  the  morning  three  thousand  Spaniards  came  out  of  Tarragona,  yet 
retired  without  attacking,  and  Suchet  demanded  a  suspension  of  arms  to 
dispose  of  the  dead ;  this  was  however  treated  with  scorn  and  the  heaps 
were  burned,  for  the  sterile  rocks  afforded  no  earth  to  bury  them. 
Campo  Verde  now  gave  General  Senens  de  Contreras  the  command  of 
Tarragona,  and  went  himself  to  the  field-army,  which  was  about  ten 
thousand  strong,  including  some  new  levies  made  by  the  junta  of  Cata¬ 
lonia. 

Suchet’s  investment  having  been  precipitated  by  the  fall  of  Figueras, 
his  stores  were  not  all  collected  until  the  first  of  June,  when  trenches 
were  opened  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  lower  town  including  the  fort 
of  Francoli  and  its  chain  of  connecting  works  running  along  the  sea¬ 
shore,  that  is  to  say,  1°.  The  Nun’s  bastion  and  a  half-moon  called  the 
King’s,  which  formed,  on  the  Spanish  right,  a  sort  of  hornwork  to  the 
Royal  fort  or  citadel ; — 2°.  The  bastion  of  San  Carlos  and  a  half-moon 
called  the  Prince’s,  which  stood  on  the  left,  in  the  retiring  angle  where 
the  sea-line  joined  the  body  of  the  place,  and  served  as  a  counter-guard 
to  the  bastion  of  San  Carlos ; — 3°.  The  sea-line  itself  and  the  Francoli 
fort. 

The  2d  of  June  the  besieged  made  a  fruitless  sally,  and  in  the  night 
of  the  3d  some  advanced  Spanish  intrenchments  were  destroyed  by  the 
French.  Sarsfield  then  entered  Tarragona  with  a  detachment,  and  took 
the  command  of  what  was  called  the  Port,  which  included  the  Mole,  the 
works  leading  to  the  Francoli,  and  the  suburb  or  lower  town,  Contreras 
still  remaining  governor  of  all,  although  reluctantly,  for  he  expected  no 
success. 

In  the  night  of  the  4th  the  approaches  were  carried  forward  by  the 
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sap,  the  second  parallel  was  commenced,  and  on  the  Gth  the  besiegers 
were  within  twenty  yards  of  the  Francoli  fort,  which  had  a  wet  ditch 
and  was  of  regular  construction.  The  breaching  batteries  which  had 
been  armed  as  the  trenches  proceeded,  opened  their  fire  against  it  on  the 
7th.  The  fresh  masonry  crumbled  away  rapidly,  and  at  ten  o’clock  that 
night,  the  fort  being  entirely  destroyed,  three  hundred  chosen  men  in 
three  columns,  one  of  which  forded  the  Francoli  river,  attacked  the  ruins, 
and  the  defenders  retired  fighting,  towards  the  half-moon  of  the  Prince. 
The  assailants  then  made  a  disorderly  attempt  to  enter  with  them,  but 
were  quickly  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  fifty  men,  yet  the  lodgment  was 
under  a  heavy  fire  secured  ;  and  the  next  night  a  battery  of  six  pieces 
was  constructed  there,  with  a  view  to  silence  the  guns  of  the  Mole,  which 
together  with  those  of  the  place,  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  the  small 
space  thus  occupied,  with  shot. 

In  the  nights  of  the  8th  and  9th,  under  terrible  discharges  from  both 
the  upper  and  lower  town,  the  second  parallel  was  prolonged  to  Fort 
Francoli  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left,  carried  to  within  seventy  yards  of 
the  Nun’s  bastion. 

The  11th,  Sarsfield  making  a  sally,  killed  some  men,  and  retarded  the 
works;  but  before  the  15th,  three  approaches  by  the  sap  were  conducted 
against  the  Nun’s  bastion,  where  the  besiegers  crowned  the  glacis,  and 
against  the  half-moon  of  the  King  and  Prince.  Fresh  batteries  were  also 
constructed,  whose  fire  embraced  the  whole  front  from  the  Prince  to  the 
Nun’s  bastion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lGth,  fifty-four  guns  opened  from  the  French 
batteries,  and  the  Spaniards  placing  sand-bags  along  the  parapets,  en¬ 
deavoured  by  musketry  to  kill  the  gunners,  who  were  much  exposed, 
while  all  the  cannon  of  the  place  which  could  be  directed  upon  the  trenches 
were  employed  to  crush  the  batteries.  Towards  evening  this  fire  had  in 
a  great  degree  mastered  that  of  the  besiegers,  destroyed  the  centre  of 
their  second  parallel,  and  silenced  a  battery  on  their  right ;  but  the  loss 
and  damage  was  great  on  both  sides,  for  two  consumption  magazines  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  town  and  the  Nun’s  bastion  was  breached.  The  engineers 
also  observed  that  the  ditch  of  the  Prince  was  not  carried  round  to  the  sea, 
and  hence  Suchet,  who  feared  a  continuation  of  this  murderous  artillery 
battle,  resolved  to  storm  that  point  at  once,  hoping  to  enter  by  the  defect 
in  the  ditch. 

At  nine  o’clock  two  columns,  supported  by  a  reserve,  issued  from  the 
trenches,  and  after  a  short  resistance  entered  the  work  both  by  the  gap 
of  the  ditch,  and  by  escalade ;  the  garrison  fought  well,  and  were  put  to 
the  sword,  a  few  only  escaping  along  the  quay,  these  were  pursued  by  a 
party  of  the  French,  who  passing  a  ditch  and  drawbridge  which  cut  off 
the  road  from  the  bastion  of  San  Carlos,  endeavoured  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  there,  but  being  unsupported  were  mostly  destroyed.  The  lodgment 
thus  made  was  immediately  secured  and  included  in  the  trenches. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  old  batteries  were  repaired  and  the 
construction  of  a  new  one,  to  breach  the  bastion  of  San  Carlos,  was  begun 
upon  the  half-moon  of  the  Prince;  the  saps  and  other  approaches  were 
also  pushed  forward,  a  lodgment  was  effected  in  the  covert-wav  of  the 
Nun’s  bastion,  and  the  third  parallel  was  commenced  ;  but  on  the  rio-ht 
of  the  trenches,  in  advance  of  the  Prince,  the  workmen  came  upon  water 
which  obliged  them  to  desist  at  that  point. 

The  18th,  the  third  parallel  was  completed  and  the  descent  of  the  ditch 
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at  the  Nun’s  bastion  was  commenced  by  an  underground  gallery  ;  yet 
the  fire  lrom  the  upper  town  plunged  into  the  trenches,  and  thirty-seven 
shells  thrown  very  exactly  into  the  lodgment  on  the  counterscarp,  obliged 
the  besiegers  to  relinquish  their  operations  there  during  the  day.  At  this 
time  also  the  gun-boats,  which  hitherto  had  been  of  little  service  in  the 
defence  were  put  under  the  direction  of  the  British  navy,  and  worked  with 
more  effect ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  enemy  ever  suffered  much 
injury  from  the  vessels  of  war,  beyond  the  interruption  sometimes  given 
to  their  convoys  on  the  Col  de  Balaguer  road. 

During  the  nights  of  the  19th  and  20th,  all  the  French  works  were 
advanced,  and  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  new  battery,  in  the  Prince, 
being  ready,  opened  its  fire  against  San  Carlos,  and  was  followed  by  all 
the  other  batteries.  The  explosion  of  an  expense  magazine  silenced  the 
Prince’s  battery  after  a  few  rounds,  the  damage  was,  however,  repaired, 
and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  evening  nearly  all  the  Spanish  guns  being  over¬ 
come  and  the  breaches  enlarged,  Suchet  resolved  to  storm  the  lower  town. 
But  previous  to  describing  this  terrible  event,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
proceedings  within  and  without  the  place,  that  a  just  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  on  both  sides  may  be  formed. 

_  Macdonald  had  continued  the  blockade  of  Figueras  with  unceasing 
vigilance ;  and  as  the  best  of  the  migueletes  were  shut  up  there,  and  as 
the  defeat  of  Campo  Verde,  on  the  3d  of  May,  had  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  province,  the  operations  to  relieve  it  were  confined  to  such 
exertions  as  Rovera,  Manso,  and  other  chiefs  could  call  forth.  In  like 
manner  Francisco  Milans  was  left  in  the  Plostalrich  district,  and  by  his 
local  popularity  amongst  the  people  of  the  coast  between  Palamos  and 
Barcelona,  was  enabled  to  keep  up  an  irregular  force;  but  his  object  was 
to  be  made  captain-general  of  the  province,  and  his  desire  of  popularity, 
or  some  other  motive,  led  him  to  favour  the  towns  of  his  district  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  cause.  Mataro  and  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes  trafficked 
in  corn  with  Barcelona,  and  one  of  their  secret  convoys  was  detected 
at  a  later  period  passing  the  outposts  with  Milan’s  written  authority.  He 
put  the  men  to  death  who  permitted  the  convoy  to  pass,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  removing  the  suspicion  of  corruption  from  himself.*'  This 
traffic  was  very  advantageous  for  the  French,  and  Maurice  Mathieu  being 
either  unwilling  to  disturb  it,  or  that  having  recently  suffered  in  a  skirmish 
at  Mataro,  he  feared  to  risk  his  troops,  made  no  movement  to  aid  the 
siege  of  Tarragona,  which  it  would  appear,  he  might  have  done  by  taking 
possession  of  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Eastern  Catalonia,  and  in  the  western  parts,  the 
infantry  of  Sarsfield,  and  of  Eroles,  who  had  come  down  to  the  vicinity 
of  Vails,  and  the  cavalry  under  Caro,  which  was  a  thousand  strong,  formed, 
with  the  new  levies  ordered  by  the  junta,  an  army  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men.  This  force  might  have  done  much,  if  Campo  Verde,  a 
man  of  weak  character,  and  led  by  others,  had  not  continually  changed 
his  plans.  At  the  opening  of  the  siege,  Sarsfield  had  acted,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  some  success  on  the  side  of  Monblanc  and  Reus  ;  but  when  he 
was  sent  into  the  lower  town,  the  active  army  being  reduced  to  Eroles’ 
division,  the  cavalry  could  do  no  more  than  supply  small  detachments 
to  watch  the  different  French  convoys  and  posts.  Campo  Verde,  how¬ 
ever,  fixed  his  quarters  at  Igualada,  sent  detachments  to  the  Gaya  and 
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Villa  Franca,  and  holding  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes  as  his  post  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  fleet,  demanded  assistance  from  Murcia  and  Y  alencia,  and 
formed  a  general  plan  for  the  succour  of  the  place.  But  in  Tarragona 
his  proceedings  were  viewed  with  dislike,  and  discord  and  negligence  were 
rendering  the  courage  of  the  garrison  of  no  avail. 

We  have  seen  that  Captain  Codrington  landed  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  Valencians  on  the  22d  of  May  ;  besides  that  re-enforcement,  vessels 
loaded  with  powder  and  other  stores,  and  additional  mortars  for  the  bat¬ 
teries,  came  from  Carthagena  and  from  Cadiz  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
From  Murcia  also  came  re-enforcements;  but  such  was  the  perversity  of 
some  authorities  and  the  want  of  arrangement  in  all,  that  the  arms  of  these 
men  were  taken  away  from  them  before  they  sailed  ;  and  yet  in  Tarra¬ 
gona  there  were  already  two  thousand  men  without  arms,  a  folly  attributed 
by  some  to  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Murcia,  by  others  to  Colonel  Roche, 
the  English  military  agent.*  Nor  did  the  confusion  end  here  ;  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Codrington,  when  he  sailed  from  Tarragona  to  Peniscola  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  supplied  O’Donnel  with  arms  for  two  thousand  recruits,  who 
were  to  replace  the  Valencians  then  embarked  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  delivered  so  many  more  at  the  city  of  Valencia,  that  Villa  Campa  and 
the  Empecinado,  whose  troops,  after  their  dispersion  in  April  by  Abbe 
and  Paris,  had  remained  inactive,  were  enabled  again  to  take  the  field. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  while  men  were  sent  without  arms  from  Valencia  to 
Tarragona,  arms  were  being  conveyed  from  the  latter  place  to  Valencia.^ 

The  troops  in  Tarragona  had,  by  these  different  re-enforcements,  been 
augmented  to  near  seventeen  thousand  men ;  however  that  number  was 
never  available  at  one  time,  for  the  Murcians  were  sent  to  Montserrat  to 
he  armed,  and  the  losses  during  the  operations,  including  those  caused  by 
sickness,  had  reduced  the  garrison  at  this  period  to  less  than  twelve  thou¬ 
sand.  Several  colonels  of  regiments,  and  many  other  officers,  feigning 
sickness,  or  with  open  cowardice  running  away,  had  quitted  the  town, 
leaving  their  battalions  to  be  commanded  by  captains  ;ij:  the  general  of 
artillery  was  incapable,  and  Contreras  himself,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants, 
unacquainted  with  the  place  or  its  resources,  was  vacillating  and  deceit¬ 
ful  to  those  serving  under  him.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
defence,  and  he  was  at  variance  with  Campo  Verde  outside,  and  jealous 
of  Sarsfield  inside.  In  the  fleet  also  some  disagreement  occurred  between 
Captain  Codrington  and  Captain  Bullen,  and  the  commanders  of  the  Diana 
and  Prueba  Spanish  ships  of  war  were  accused  of  gross  misconduct. 

Carlos  O’Donnel  and  his  brother  the  Conde  de  Abispal,  at  the  desire 
of  Captain  Codrington,  had  permitted  Miranda  to  embark  with  four 
thousand  of  the  best  Valencian  troops  for  Tarragona,  there  to  join 
in  a  grand  sally;  but  they  exacted  from  Codrington  a  pledge  to  bring 
those  who  survived  back,  for  they  would  not  suffer  this  their  second 
aid  in  men  to  be  shut  up  in  the  place  when  the  object  was  effected. 
These  troops  landed  the  12lh  at  Tarragona,  yet  the  next  day,  at  Campo 
Verde’s  order,  Miranda,  instead  of  making  a  sally  as  had  been  projected, 
carried  them  off  by  sea  to  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and  from  thence 
marched  to  meet  a  detachment  of  horse  coming  from  Villa  Franca;  and 
on  the  15th  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  issuing  from  Tarragona  by  the 
Barcelona  gate,  passed  the  French  line  of  investment,  without  difficulty, 
and  also  joined  Miranda,  who  then  marched  to  unite  with  Campo  Verde 
at  Igualada. 
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This  movement  was  in  pursuance  of  a  grand  plan  to  succour  the 
place;  for  the  junta  of  Catalonia,  having  quitted  Tarragona  after  the 
fall  of  the  Olivo,  repaired  with  the  archives  to  Montserratfand  as  usual 
made  their  clamours  for  succour  ring  throughout  the  Peninsula:  they 
had  received  promises  of  co-operation  from  O’Donnel,  from  Villa  Campa, 
and  from  the  partisans,  and  Campo  Verde  proposed,  that  the  English 
ships  of  war  should  keep  between  the  Col  de  Balaguer  and  Tarragona, 
to  cannonade  the  French  convoys  on  that  route;  that  a  detachment 
should  take  post  at  Ordal  to  watch  the  garrison  of  Barcelona,  and  that 
he  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  which  including  Miranda’s  division 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry,  should  take 
some  commanding  position  near  Reus.  In  this  situation  he  designed 
to  send  a  detachment  towards  San  Felipe  de  Balaguer  to  communicate 
with  the  fleet,  and,  avoiding  any  serious  action,  to  operate  by  small 
corps  against  the  French  line  of  supply,  and  thus  oblige  them  to  raise 
the.  siege,  or  if  they  came  out  of  thei'r  lines  to  fight  them  in  stroiw 
positions. 

Contreras  treated  this  plan  with  contempt.  Pie  said  it  would  cause 
the  loss  both  of  the  place  and  the  army ;  that  the  French  would  not 
raise  the  siege  except  for  a  general  battle,  and  that  within  their  lines 
the  best  mode  of  fighting  them  would  be  in  concert  with  the  garrison ; 
wherefore  he  desired  the  general-in  chief  to  attack  them  in  conjunction 
with  himself;  and  the  junta,  who  were  at  variance  with  Campo  Verde, 
backed  this  proposal. 

Neither  of  these  plans,  however,  appear  sound;  for  though  it  is  certain, 
if  the  generals  could  have  depended  upon  their  troops,  such  was  the 
reduced  state  of  Suchet’s  force,  and  so  extensive  was  his  line  of  invest¬ 
ment,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  break  through ;  yet,  unless,  the 
French  were  put  entirely  to  the  rout,  which  was  unlikely,  no  great 
advantage  would  have  followed,  because  the  communication  was  already 
open  by  sea.  On  the  other  hand  Campo  Verde’s  plan  was  only  pro¬ 
posed  on  the  1.3th,  and  would  have  been  too  slow  for  the  critical  nature 
of  the  case.  It  would  have  been  more  in  accord  with  that  great  maxim 
of  war,  which  prescribes  the  attack  of  an  enemy's  weakest  point  with 
the  greatest  possible  numbers ,  to  have  marched  with  his  whole  force 
upon  Mora,  or  upon  Reus,  to  beat  the  troops  there,  and  destroy  the 
depots ;  and  then,  seizing  somfe  strong  posts  on  the  hills  close  to  the 
besiegers’  lines,  to  have  intrenched  there  and  operated  daily  and  hourly 
against  their  rear.  If  Campo  Verde  had  destroyed  either  of  these  depots 
the  siege  must  have  been  raised  ;  and  if  he  was  unable  to  beat  two  or 
three  thousand  infantry  at  those  places,  he  could  not  hope,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  garrison,  to  destroy  sixteen  thousand  of  all  arms 
in  the  intrenchments  before  Tarragona.  Suchet  did  not  fear  a  battle 
on  the  Francoli  river;  but  so  tender  was  he  of  the  depots,  that  when 
Campo  Verde  sent  an  officer  to  raise  the  somatenes  about  Mora,  he 
called  Abbe  with  three  thousand  infantry  from  Teruel,  and  that  general 
who  was  active  and  experienced  in  the  guerilla  warfare,  soon  dispersed 
the  Spanish  levies,  and  took  their  chief  with  many  other  prisoners,  after 
which  he  joined  the  besieging  army. 

Suchet  required  this  re-enforcement.  He  had  lost  a  general,  two 
hundred  inferior  officers,  and  above  two  thousand  five  hundred  men 
during  the  siege,  and  had  not  more  than  twelve  thousand  infantry  fit 
for  duty ;  but  Colonel  Villamil,  a  partisan  of  Campo  Verde’s,  taking 
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advantage  of  Abbe’s  absence,  marched  with  a  thousand  men  to  attack 
Mora,  and  being  beaten  on  the  16th  was  succeeded  by  Eroles,  who  came 
with  his  whole  division  to  Falcet  on  the  xiOth,  and  captured  a  convoy  of 
loaded  mules,  driving  back  the  escort  with  some  loss  to  Mora.  The 
design  was  to  tempt  Suchet  to  send  a  strong  detachment  in  pursuit  of 
Eroles,  in  which  case  the  latter  was  by  a  rapid  march  to  rejoin  Campo 
Verde  near  Alcover,  when  the  whole  army  was  to  attack  Suchet  thus 
weakened.  However  the  French  general  would  not  turn  from  his  prin¬ 
cipal  object,  and  his  magazines  at  Reus  were  still  so  full  that  the  loss  of 
the  convoy  did  not  seriously  affect  him. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  21st  of  June,  when  the  order 
to  assault  the  lower  town  was  given  to  an  army,  small  in  number,  but 
full  of  vigour,  and  confident  of  success ;  while,  in  the  place  there  was 
confusion,  folly,  and  cowardice.  Contreras  indeed  acted  a  shameful 
part ;  for  during  Captain  Codrington’s  absence,  Sarsfield  had  concerted 
with  the  navy,  that  in  the  case  of  the  lower  town  being  stormed,  the 
ships  should  come  to  the  mole  and  the  garrison  would  retire  there,  rather 
than  to  the  upper  town  ;  meanwhile  Campo  Verde  recalled  him  to  the 
active  army,  intending  that  General  Velasco  should  replace  him  ;  but 
at  three  o’clock  on  the  21st,  the  breaches  being  then  open,  and  the 
assault  momentarily  expected,  Contreras  commanded  Sarsfield  instantly 
to  embark,  falsely  averring  that  such  was  the  peremptory  order  of  Campo 
Verde.  Sarsfield  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  a  boat  from  the  Cambrian 
frigate  carried  him  and  his  personal  staff  and  his  effects  on  board  that 
vessel ;  thus  the  command  of  the  troops  was  left  to  an  inefficient  subor¬ 
dinate  officer,  the  assault  took  place  at  the  moment,  and  when  Velasco 
arrived,  he  found  only  the  dead  bodies  of  those  he  was  to  have  com¬ 
manded.  Contreras  then  assured  Captain  Codrington  and  the  junta, 
that  Sarsfield  had  acted  without  his  consent,  and  had  in  fact  betrayed 
his  post.* 


STORMING  OF  T1IE  LOWER  TOWN. 

This  calamitous  event  happened  in  the  evening  of  the  21st.  Two 
breaches  had  been  made  in  the  bastions,  and  one  in  the  Fort  Royal;  they 
were  not  wide,  and  a  few  Spanish  guns  still  answered  the  French  fire  ; 
nevertheless  the  assault  was  ordered,  and  as  some  suppose,  because 
Suchet  had  secret  intelligence  of  Sarsfield’s  removal,  and  the  consequent 
confusion  in  the  garrison. f 

Fifteen  hundred  grenadiers,  destined  for  the  attack,  were  assembled 
under  Palombini  in  the  trenches  ;  a  second  column  was  formed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  storming  troops,  and  to  repel  any  sally  from  the  upper  town ; 
and  while  the  arrangements  were  in  progress,  the  French  guns  thundered 
incessantly,  and  the  shouts  of  the  infantry,  impatient  for  the  signal,  were 
heard  between  the  salvoes,  redoubling  as  the  shattered  walls  gave  way. 
At  last  Harispe’s  division  began  to  menace  the  ramparts  on  the  side  of 
Barcelona,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  and  then  Suchet 
exhorting  the  soldiers  to  act  vigorously,  gave  the  signal  and  let  them 
loose  while  it  was  still  day.  In  an  instant  the  breaches  were  crowned, 
and  the  assailants  swarmed  on  the  bastions,  the  ramparts,  and  the  Fort 
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Royal ;  the  Spaniards,  without  a  leader,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
tailing  in  heaps  broke  and  fled  towards  the  port,  towards  the  mole,  and 
towards  the  upper  town,  and  a  reserve  stationed  under  the  walls  of  the 
latter  was  overthrown  with  the  same  shock.  Then  some  of  the  fugitives 
running  towards  the  mole,  were  saved  by  the  English  launches,  others’ 
escaped  into  the  upper  town,  a  few  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
were  slaughtered. 

At  eight  o  clock  the  lower  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
rilteen  hundred  bodies,  many  of  whom  were  inhabitants,  lay  stretched 
upon  the  place,  and  the  mercantile  magazines  of  the  port  being  set  on 
fire,  the  flames  finished  what  the  sword  had  begun.  When  the  "carnage 
ceased,  the  troops  were  rallied,  working  parties  were  set  to  labour;  and 
ere  the  confusion  in  the  upper  town  had  subsided,  the  besiegers  were 
again  hidden  in  their  trenches  and  burrowing  forward  to  the  walls  of  the 
upper  town. 

The  front  before  them  consisted  of  four  bastions  with  curtains,  but 
without  a  ditch.  The  bastion  of  St.  Paul  was  opposite  their  left,  that  of 
St.  John  opposite  their  centre,  that  of  Jesus  opposite  their  right  ;  but  the 
bastion  ol  Cervantes,  which  covered  the  principal  landing-place  of  the 
Milagio,  although  on  the  same  front  of  defence,  was  somewhat  retired 
and  not  included  within  the  attack.  A  hollow  piece  of  ground,  serving 
as  a  trench,  had  enabled  the  French  to  establish  their  left  in  a  side  bas° 
tion  of  the  wall,  connecting  the  upper  with  the  lower  town  ;  and  their 
right  was  strongly  protected  by  some  houses  lining  the  road,  for  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  city  there  were  four  hundred  yards  of  open  garden- 
ground  interspersed  with  single  houses.  A  battery  was  constructed  to 
play  upon  the  landing-places  of  the  Milagro,  two  mortars  which  were  on 
the  hili  of  the  Fort  Loretto,  concurred  in  this  object,  and  the  light  troops 
were  pushed  close  up  to  the  wall ;  but  at  daylight  the  ships  of  war  passed 
the  port  delivering  their  broadsides  in  succession.  Contreras  then  showed 
the  heads  of  columns  as  if  for  a  sally,  and  the  French  skirmishers 
retired ;  whereupon  the  Spanish  general,  contented  with  having  thus 
cleared  his  front,  re-entered  the  place. 

The  men  saved  from  the  mole,  by  the  ships,  were  now  relanded  in 
the  upper  town,  and  the  second  re-enforcement  from  Murcia  arrived,  but 
being  like  the  first  detachment  without  arms,  only  added  to  the  confusion 
and  difficulties  of  the  governor.  Nevertheless  as  the  loss  of  the  French 
in  the  storming  was  about  six  hundred,  and  that  of  the  Spaniards  not 
more  than  two  thousand,  the  besieged  had  still  nine  thousand  fighting 
men:  a  number  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  infantry  of  Suchet’s  army; 
and  hence  Contreras,  far  from  quailing  beneath  the  blow,  would  not  even 
receive  a  flag  of  truce  by  which  the  French  general  offered  honourable 
conditions. 

Suchet’s  position  was  becoming  more  embarrassing  every  moment ; 
he  had  now  delivered  four  assaults,  his  force  was  diminished  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  its  original  number,  and  the  men’s  strength  was  spent  with 
labouring  on  his  prodigious  works :  his  line  of  communication  with 
Lerida  was  quite  intercepted,  and  that  with  Mora  interrupted,  and  he 
had  lost  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  together  with  the  mules  that  carried 
it.  The  resolution  of  the  besieged  seemed  in  no  manner  abated,  and  their 
communication  with  the  sea,  although  partially  under  the  French  fire, 
was  still  free;  the  sea  itself  was  covered  with  ships  of  war,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  re-enforcements  might  arrive  at  any  moment,  and  Campo  Verde  with 
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ten  thousand  men  was  daily  menacing  his  rear.  The  Valencian  army, 
Villa  Campa,  the  Empecinado,  Duran  who  had  defeated  a  French  detach¬ 
ment  near  Miranda  del  Ebro,  Mina  who  had  just  then  taken  the  convoy 
with  Massena’s  baggage  at  the  Puerto  de  Arlaban,  in  fine  all  the  partidas 
of  the  mountains  of  Albaracin,  Moncayo,  and  Navarre,  were  in  motion, 
and  menacing  his  position  in  Aragon.  This  rendered  it  dangerous  for 
him  to  call  to  his  aid  any  more  troops  from  the  right  of  the  Ebro,  and  yet 
a  single  check  might  introduce  despondency  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the 
siege,  composed  as  they  were  of  different  nations,  and  some  but  lately 
come  under  his  command;  indeed  their  labours  and  dangers  were  so  in¬ 
cessant  and  wearing,  that  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  French  general’s 
talent,  and  the  men’s  spirit,  that  the  confidence  ol  both  was  still  unshaken. 

On  the  24th  the  crisis  seemed  at  hand,  intelligence  arrived  in  the  French 
camp,  that  the  Spanish  army  was  coming  down  the  Gaya  river  to  fight, 
at  the  same  time  the  garrison  got  under  arms,  and  an  active  interchange  of 
signals  took  place  between  the  town  and  the  fleet.  Suchet  immediately 
placed  a  reserve  to  sustain  the  guards  of  his  trenches,  and  marched  with 
a  part  of  his  army  to  meet  Campo  Verde.  That  general,  pressed  by  the 
remonstrances  of  Contreras  and  the  junta,  had  at  last  relinquished  his 
own  plan,  recalled  Eroles,  and  united  his  army  at  Monblanc  on  the  22d, 
and  then  moving  by  Villardona,  had  descended  the  hills  between  the  Gaya 
and  the  Francoli ;  he  was  now  marching  in  two  columns  to  deliver  battle, 
having  directed  Contreras  to  make  a  sally  at  the  same  moment.  But 
Miranda,  who  commanded  his  right  wing,  found,  or  pretended  to  find, 
some  obstacles  and  halted,  whereupon  Campo  Verde  instantly  relinquished 
the  attack,  and  marched  to  Vendril  before  the  French  general  could  reach 
him. 

The  25th  he  again  promised  Contreras  to  make  a  decisive  attack,  and 
for  that  purpose  desired  that  three  thousand  men  of  the  garrison  should 
be  sent  to  Vendril,  and  the  remainder  be  held  ready  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy’s  lines  during  the  action.  He  likewise  assured  him 
that  four  thousand  English  were  coming  by  sea  to  aid  in  this  project,  and 
it  is  probable  some  great  effort  was  really  intended,  for  the  breaching 
batteries  had  not  yet  opened  their  fire,  and  the  wall  of  the  place  was  con¬ 
sequently  untouched ;  ten  thousand  infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry 
under  Campo  Verde  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  French  camp  on  the 
Barcelona  side ;  eight  thousand  men  accustomed  to  fire  were  still  under 
arms  within  the  walls  ;  and  on  the  26th  Colonel  Skerrett  appeared  in  the 
roadstead,  not  with  four  thousand,  but  with  twelve  hundred  British  soldiers, 
sent  from  Cadiz  and  from  Gibraltar  to  succour  Tarragona. 

The  arrival  of  this  force,  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  roadstead,  and 
the  promises  of  Campo  Verde,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  garrison  from  the 
depression  occasioned  by  the  disappointment  of  the  27th  ;  and  they  were 
still  more  elated  when  in  the  evening  Colonel  Skerrett  and  his  staff, 
accompanied  by  General  Doyle,  Captain  Codrington  and  other  officers 
of  the  navy,  disembarked,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  means  of  defence. 
But  they  were  struck  with  consternation  when  they  heard  that  the  British 
commander,  because  his  engineers  affirmed  that  the  wall  would  give  way 
after  a  few  salvoes  from  the  breaching  batteries,  had  resolved  to  keep  his 
troops  on  board  the  transports,  idle  spectators  of  the  garrison’s  efforts,  to 
defend  the  important  place  which  he  had  been  sent  to  succour.* 
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Contreias,  thus  disappointed  on  all  sides,  and  without  dependence  on 
Campo  Verde,  resolved,  if  the  French  delayed  the  storm  until  the  29th, 
to  make  way  by  a  sally  on  the  Barcelona  road,  and  so  join  the  army  in 
the  field  ;  meanwhile  to  stand  the  assault  if  fortune  so  willed  it.  And  he 
had  good  reason  for  his  resolution,  for  the  ground  in  front  of  the  walls 
was  high  and  narrow;  and  although  there  was  neither  ditch  nor  covert- 
way,  a  thick  hedge  of  aloes  trees,  no  small  obstacle  to  troops,  grew  at 
the  foot  of  the  rampart,  which  was  also  cut  off  from  the  town,  and  from 
the  side  works,  by  an  internal  ditch  and  retrenchment.  Behind  the  ram¬ 
part  the  houses  of  the  great  street  called  the  Rambla,  were  prepared  for 
defence,  furnishing  a  second  line  of  resistance ;  and  although  the  cuts  on 
the  flanks  hindered  the  making  of  sallies  in  force,  which  at  such  a  period 
was  a  good  mode  of  defence,  the  reduced  state  of  the  French  army  gave 
reason  to  believe  that  eight  thousand  brave  men  could  resist  it  effectually. 

The  28th  a  general  plan  for  breaking  out  on  the  Barcelona  side,  the 
co-operation  of  the  fleet,  and  a  combined  attack  of  the  Spanish  army, 
was  arranged ;  and  Eroles  embarked  for  the  purpose  of  re-landing  at 
Tarragona,  to  take  the  leading  of  the  troops  destined  to  sally  forth  on  the 
29th.  The  French  general  had  however  completed  his  batteries  on  the 
night  of  the  27th,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  they  opened  with  a 
crashing  effect.  One  magazine  blew  up  in  the  bastion  of  Cervantes ;  all 
the  guns  in  that  of  San  Paulo  were  dismounted;  the  wall  fell  away  in 
huge  fragments  before  the  stroke  of  the  batteries,  and  from  the  Olivo,  and 
from  all  the  old  French  trenches,  the  guns  and  mortars  showered  bullets 
and  shells  into  the  place.  This  fire  was  returned  from  many  Spanish 
pieces,  still  in  good  condition,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  French  batteries 
were  beaten  down  ;  yet  their  gunners,  eager  for  the  last  adt  of  the  siege, 
stood  to  their  work  uncovered,  the  musketry  rattled  round  the  ramparts, 
the  men  on  both  sides  crowded  to  the  front,  and  while  opprobrious  words 
and  mutual  defiance  passed  between  them,  the  generals,  almost  within 
hearing  of  each  other,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  fight  with  the  vigour  that 
the  crisis  demanded. 

STORMING  OF  THE  UPPER  TOWN. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  French  fire  suddenly  ceased,  and 
fifteen  hundred  men  led  by  General  Habert  passing  out  from  the  parallel, 
went  at  full  speed  up  against  the  breach  ;  twelve  hundred  under  General 
Ficatier  followed  in  support,  General  Montmarie  led  a  brigade  round  the 
left,  to  the  bastion  of  Rosario,  with  a  view  to  break  the  gates  during  the 
assault,  and  thus  penetrating,  to  turn  the  interior  defence  of  the  Rambla. 
Harispe  took  post  on  the  Barcelona  road,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison.* 

The  columns  of  attack  had  to  pass  over  an  open  space  of  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  before  they  could  reach  the  foot  of  the  breach ;  and  when 
within  twenty  yards  of  it,  the  hedge  of  aloes  obliged  them  to  turn  to  the 
right  and  left,  under  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  of  grape,  which  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  crowding  on  the  breach  with  apparent  desperation, 
poured  unceasingly  upon  them.  The  destruction  was  great,  the  head  of 
the  French  column  got  into  confusion,  gave  back,  and  was  beginning  to 
fly,  when  the  reserves  rushed  up,  and  a  great  many  officers  coming  for- 
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ward  in  a  body,  renewed  the  attack.  At  that  moment  one  Bianchini,  an 
Italian  soldier,  who  had  obtained  leave  to  join  the  column  as  a  volunteer, 
and  whose  white  clothes,  amidst  the  blue  uniforms  of  the  French,  gave 
him  a  supernatural  appearance,  went  forth  alone  from  the  ranks,  and 
gliding  silently  and  sternly  up  the  breach,  notwithstanding  many  wounds 
reached  the  top,  and  there  fell  dead.  Then  the  multitude  bounded  for¬ 
ward  with  a  shout,  the  first  line  of  the  Spaniards  fled,  and  the  ramparts 
were  darkened  by  the  following  masses  of  the  French. 

Meanwhile  Montmarie’s  sappers  cut  away  the  palisades  at  R.osario,  and 
his  light  troops  finding  a  rope  hanging  from  the  wall,  mounted  by  it,  at 
the  moment  when  the  assailants  at  the  breach  broke  the  Spanish  reserves 
with  one  shock,  and  poured  into  the  town  like  a  devastating  torrent.  At 
the  Rambla  a  momentary  stand  was  indeed  made,  but  the  impulse  of 
victory  was  too  strong  to  be  longer  resisted,  and  a  dreadful  scene  of 
slaughter  and  violence  ensued.  Citizens  and  soldiers,  maddened  with 
fear,  rushed  out  in  crowds  by  the  Barcelona  gate,  while  others,  throwing 
themselves  over  the  ramparts,  made  for  the  landing-places  within  the 
Milagro;  but  that  way  also  had  been  intercepted  by  General  Rogniat 
with  his  sappers,  and  then  numbers  throwing  themselves  down  the  steep 
rocks  were  dashed  to  pieces,  while  they  who  gained  the  shore  were  still 
-exposed  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Those  that  went  out  by  the  Barce¬ 
lona  gate  were  met  by  Harispe’s  men,  and  some  being  killed,  the  rest, 
three  thousand  in  number,  were  made  prisoners.  But  within  the  town 
all  was  horror ;  fire  had  been  set  to  many  houses,  Gonzalez,  fighting 
manfully,  was  killed,  Contreras,  wounded  with  the  stroke  of  a  bayonet, 
was  only  saved  by  a  French  officer;  and  though  the  hospitals  were  re¬ 
spected  by  the  soldiers,  in  every  other  part  their  fury  was  unbounded. 
When  the  assault  first  commenced,  the  ship-launches  had  come  close  into 
the  Milagro,  and  now  saved  some  of  the  fugitives,  but  their  guns  swrept 
the  open  space  beyond,  killing  friends  and  enemies,  as,  mixed  together, 
they  rushed  to  the  shore  ;  and  the  French  dragoons,  passing  through  the 
flaming  streets  at  a  trot,  rode  upon  the  fugitives,  sabring  those  who  had 
outstripped  the  infantry.  In  every  quarter  there  was  great  rage  and 
cruelty,  and  although  most  of  the  women  and  children  had,  during  the 
siege,  been  removed  from  Tarragona  by  the  English  shipping,  and  that 
the  richest  citizens  had  all  gone  to  Sitjes,  this  assault  was  memorable  as 
a  day  of  blood.  Only  seven  or  eight  hundred  miserable  creatures,  prin¬ 
cipally  soldiers,  escaped  on  board  the  vessels  ;  nine  thousand,  including 
the  sick  and  wounded,  were  made  prisoners :  more  than  five  thousand 
persons  were  slain,  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
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Sachet  marches  against  Campo  Verde — Seizes  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes  and  makes  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners — Campo  Verde  retires  to  Igualada— Suchet  goes  to  Barcelona— A 
council  of  war  held  at  Cervera  by  Campo  Verde — It  is  resolved  to  abandon  the  province 
as  a  lost  country — Confusion  ensues — Lacy  arrives  and  assumes  the  command — Eroles 
throws  himself  into  Montserrat — Suchet  sends  detachments  to  the  valley  of  Congosta  and 
that  of  Vich,  and  opens  the  communication  with  Macdonald  at  Figueras^Returns  to 
Reus — Created  a  marshal. — -Destroys  the  works  of  the  lower  town  of  Tarragona — Takes 
Montserrat — Negotiates  with  Cuesta  for  an  exchange  of  the  French  prisoners  in  the  island 
of  Cabrera — Stopped  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  Wellesley — Mischief  occasioned  by  the 
privateers — Lacy  recognises  the  province — Suchet  returns  to  Zaragoza,  and  chases  the 
partidas  from  the  frontier  of  Aragon — Habert  defeats  the  Valencians  at  Amposta — Tbe 
somatenes  harass  the  French  forts  near  Montserrat — Figueras  surrenders  to  Macdonald — 
Napoleon’s  clemency — Observations— Operations  in  Valencia  and  Murcia, 

Suchet  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  siege  between  four 
and  five  thousand  men,  yet  scarcely  had  the  necessary  orders  to  efface 
the  trenches,  secure  the  prisoners,  and  establish  order  in  the  ruined  city 
been  given,  than  the  French  general  was  again  in  movement  to  disperse 
Campo  Verde’s  force.  In  the  night  of  the  29th,  Frere’s  division  marched 
upon  Villa  Franca,  Harispe’s  upon  Villa  Nueva,  being  followed  by  Suchet 
himself  with  Abbe’s  brigade  and  the  heavy  cavalry.  Campo  Verde  then 
abandoned  Vendril,  and  Harispe’s  column,  although  cannonaded  by  the 
English  squadron,  reached  Villa  Nueva,  where  a  great  multitude,  military 
and  others,  were  striving  to  embark  in  the  vessels  off  the  port.  The  light 
cavalry  sabred  some  and  made  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  including  the 
wounded  men  who  had  been  carried  there  from  Tarragona  during  the 
siege;  and  Frere’s  column  in  a  like  manner  dispersed  the  Spanish  rear¬ 
guard  at  Vendril  and  Villa  Franca.  Campo  Verde  then  fled  with  the 
main  body  to  Igualada,  and  Suchet  pushed  on  with  the  reserve  to  Bar¬ 
celona,  where  he  arranged  with  Maurice  Mathieu  a  plan  to  prevent  the 
Valencian  division  from  re-embarking,  or  marching  to  trouble  the  blockade 
of  Figueras. 

Distrust,  confusion,  and  discord  now  prevailed  amongst  the  Catalans. 
The  people  were  enraged  against  Campo  Verde,  and  the  junta  sent  to 
Cadiz  to  demand  the  Duke  of  Infantado  as  a  chief.  Milans,  who  had 
assembled  some  migueletes  and  somatenes  about.  Arens  de  Mar,  openly 
proposed  himself,  and  Sarsfield,  whose  division  was  the  only  one  in  any 
order,  was  at  variance  with  Eroles.  The  country  people  desired  to  have 
the  latter  made  captain-general,  and  a  junta  of  general  officers  actually 
appointed  him;  yet  he  would  not  accept  it  while  Campo  Verde  remained, 
and  that  general  had  already  reached  Agramunt,  whence,  overwhelmed 
with  his  misfortunes,  he  meant  to  fly  towards  Aragon.  He  was,  however, 
persuaded  to  return  to  Cervera,  and  call  a  council  of  war,  and  then  it  was 
proposed  to  abandon  Catalonia  as  a  lost  country,  and  embark  the  army  ; 
and  this  disgraceful  resolution,  although  opposed  by  Sarsfield,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  even  Campo  Verde  himself,  was  adopted  by  the  council,  and  spread 
universal  consternation.*  The  junta  remonstrated  loudly,  all  the  troops 
who  were  not  Catalans  deserted,  making  principally  for  the  Segre  and 
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Cinca  rivers,  in  hope  to  pass  through  Aragon  into  New  Castile,  and  so 
regain  their  own  provinces;  every  place  was  filled  with  grief  and  despair. 

In  this  conjuncture  Captain  Codrington  refused  to  embark  any  Catalans, 
but  he  had  promised  to  take  back  the  Valencians,  and  although  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  agreement  had  been  grossly  violated  by  Campo  Verde  and 
Miranda,  he  performed  his  contract:  yet  even  this  was  not  arranged  with¬ 
out  a  contest  between  him  and  Doyle,  on  the  one  side,  and  Miranda  and 
Caro  on  the  other.*  Meanwhile  Colonel  Green,  instead  of  remaining  at 
the  Spanish  head-quarters,  returned  to  Peniscola  with  all  the  money  and 
arms  under  his  control  ;f  and  the  captain  of  the  Prueba  frigate,  having 
under  his  command  several  Spanish  vessels  of  war  loaded  with  wounded 
men,  the  archives  of  the  municipality,  ammunition,  stores,  and  money, 
all  belonging  to  Catalonia,  set  sail  for  Majorca  under  such  suspicious 
circumstances,  that  Captain  Codrington  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  ship 
to  fetch  him  back  by  force.j; 

In  the  midst  of  these  afflicting  scenes  Suchet  brought  up  his  troops  to 
Barcelona,  and  Maurice  Mathieu  with  a  part  of  his  garrison  marching 
upon  Mataro,  dispersed  a  small  body  of  men  that  Eroles  had  collected 
there;  but  the  Vulencian  infantry  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  escaped  to  Arens  de  Mar,  and  being  received  on  board  the  Eng¬ 
lish  vessels  were  sent  back  to  their  own  country.  The  cavalry,  unwilling 
to  part  with  their  horses,  would  not  embark,  and  menaced  their  general, 
Caro,  who  fled  from  their  fury;  nevertheless  Eroles  rallied  them,  and 
having  gathered  some  stores  and  money  from  the  smaller  depots,  marched 
inland.  Campo  Verde  then  embarked  privately  in  the  Diana  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  the  people,  and  General  Lacy,  who  had  arrived  from  Cadiz, 
took  the  command  ;  yet  he  would  have  been  disregarded,  if  Eroles  had  not 
set  the  example  of  obedience. §  Suchet  however  moved  against  him,  and 
first  scouring  the  valley  of  the  Congosta  and  that  of  Vich,  spread  his 
columns  in  all  directions,  and  opened  a  communication  with  Macdonald 
at  Figueras.  Lacy,  thus  pressed,  collected  the  cavalry  and  a  few  scattered 
Catalonian  battalions  remaining  about  Solsona,  Cardona,  and  Seu  d’Urgel, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  hills,  while  Eroles  threw  himself  into  Montserrat, 
where  large  magazines  had  been  previously  formed. 

Suchet  unable  to  find  subsistence  in  the  valleys,  resolved  to  attack  this 
celebrated  place,  and  for  this  purpose,  leaving  Frere  and  Harispe  at  Vich 
and  Moya,  with  orders  to  move  at  a  given  time  upon  Montserrat,  re¬ 
turned  himself  with  the  reserve  to  Reus.  Here  he  received  despatches 
from  Napoleon,  who  had  created  him  a  marshal,  and  had  sent  orders  to 
take  Montserrat,  to  destroy  the  works  of  Tarragona,  with  the  exception 
of  a  citadel,  and  finally  to  march  against  Valencia.  He  therefore  pre¬ 
served  the  upper  town  of  Tarragona,  ruined  the  rest  of  the  works,  carried 
the  artillery  to  Tortosa,  and  marched  against  Montserrat  on  the  22d  of 
July  by  the  way  of  Monblanc  and  Santa  Coloma  to  Igualada.  At  the 
same  time  Harispe  and  Frere  moved  by  Manresa,  and  Maurice  Mathieu 
entered  Esparaguera  with  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Barcelona. 

TAKING  OF  MONTSERRAT. 

This  strong-hold  was-  occupied  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  migue- 
letes  and  somatenes,  inadequate  as  it  proved  to  defend  it  against  a  great 
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body  of  men  such  as  Suchet  was  bringing  up.  But  Eroles  was  daily 
raising  recruits  and  adding  works  to  the  natural  strength,  and  it  would 
soon  have  been  impregnable  ;  for  on  all  sides  the  approaches  were  through 
the  midst  of  steeps  and  precipices,  and  high  upon  a  natural  platform, 
opening  to  the  east,  and  overlooking  the  Llobregat.  stood  the  convent  of 
“Nuestra  Senora  de  Montserrat,”  a  great  edifice,  and  once  full  of  riches, 
but  the  wary  monks  had  removed  their  valuables  to  Minorca  early  in  the 
war.  It  was  now  well  stored  and  armed,  and  above  its  huge  peaks  of 
stone  shot  up  into  the  clouds  so  rude,  so  naked,  so  desolate,  that,  to  use 
Suchet’s  expressive  simile,  “  It  was  like  the  skeleton  of  a  mountain.” 

There  were  three  ways  of  ascending  to  this  convent;  one  from  Igua- 
lada  which  winded  up  on  the  north,  from  Casa  Mansana,  between  a  per¬ 
pendicular  rock  and  a  precipice;  this  road,  which  was  the  only  one 
supposed  practicable  for  an  attack,  was  defended  by  two  successive 
batteries,  and  by  a  retrenchment  immediately  in  front  of  the  convent 
itself.  The  other  two  ways  were,  a  footpath  on  the  south  leading  to 
Colbato,  and  a  narrow  road  crossing  the  Llobregat  and  running  by 
Monistrol  on  the  east,  but  both  so  crossed  and  barred  by  precipices  as  to 
be  nearly  inaccessible  to  troops. 

Suchet  disposed  one  brigade  at  Colbato  to  menace  that  front,  and  to 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards;  he  then  occupied  the  roads  of 
Igualada  and  Monistrol  with  Harispe’s  and  Frere’s  divisions,  and  directed 
Abbe’s  brigade  to  attack  the  convent  from  Casa  Mansana  by  the  northern 
line.  The  24th,  Abbe  drove  the  Spaniards  from  Casa  Mansana,  and 
the  25th  advanced  up  the  mountain,  flanked  by  some  light  troops,  and 
supported  by  Suchet  in  person  with  the  Barcelona  troops,  but  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  somatenes,  who  had  gathered  round  the  peaks  above.  In 
a  short  time  the  first  Spanish  battery  opened  upon  the  head  of  the  column 
as  it  turned  an  angle,  but  more  light  troops  being  sent  out,  they  climbed 
the  rough  rocks,  and  getting  above  the  battery  shot  down  upon  the  gun¬ 
ners,  while  the  leading  companies  of  the  column  rushed  forward,  in  front, 
and  before  a  second  discharge  could  be  made,  reached  the  foot  of  the 
battery  beneath  the  line  of  fire.  The  Spaniards  then  threw  down  large 
stones  upon  the  French  until  the  fire  of  the  light  troops  above  became  so 
galling  that  the  work  was  abandoned,  the  French  however  followed  close, 
and  the  men  above  continued  clambering  along  with  that  energy  which 
the  near  prospect  of  success  inspires ;  thus  the  Spaniards,  unable  to  rally 
in  time,  were  overtaken  and  bayonetted  in  the  second  battery,  and  the 
road  was  opened. 

Abbe  now  re-formed  his  troops  and  marched  on  to  assail  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  convent,  but  as  he  advanced  a  sharp  musketry  was  heard 
on  the  opposite  quarter,  and  suddenly  the  Spanish  garrison  came  flying 
out  of  the  building  pursued  by  French  soldiers,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
the  brigade  from  Colbato  ;  they  however  proved  to  be  the  light  troops 
first  sent  out,  to  keep  off  the  somatenes  from  the  right  flank  ;  for  when 
the  column  advanced  up  the  mountain,  these  men,  about  three  hundred  in 
number,  had  wandered  too  far  to  the  right,  and  insensibly  gaining  ground 
up  hill,  had  seized  one  or  two  of  the  hermitages  with  which  the  peaks  are 
furnished;  then  growing  more  daring,  they  pressed  on  unopposed,  until 
they  gained  the  rock  immediately  overhanging  the  convent  itself,  and 
perceiving  their  advantage,  with  that  intelligence  that  belongs  only  to 
veterans,  immediately  attacked  the  Spanish  reserves.  Their  commanding 
position,  the  steep  rocks,  and  narrow  staircases,  compensated  for  their 
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inferiority  of  numbers,  and  in  a  little  time  they  gained  one  of  the  doors, 
entered,  and  fought  the  defenders  among  the  cloisters  and  galleries, 
with  various  turns  of  fortune,  until  the  fugitives  from  the  batteries,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Abbe,  arrived,  and  then  the  whole  garrison  gave  way  and  fled 
down  the  eastern  precipices  to  the  Llobregat,  where  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  country  they  easily  avoided  Harispe’s  men. 

The  loss  of  this  place,  which  by  Eroles  and  others  was  attributed  to 
Colonel  Green’s  having  carried  off  the  money  destined  for  strengthening 
it,  was  deeply  felt  from  its  military  importance,  and  from  the  superstitious 
veneration  in  which  it  was  held  :  several  towns  then  offered  their  sub¬ 
mission,  many  villages  gave  up  their  arms,  and  a  general  fear  of  Sachet’s 
prowess  began  to  spread  all  over  Spain  ;  but  the  Catalans,  a  fierce  and 
constant  race,  were  not  yet  conquered.  The  anarchy  attendant  upon  the 
fall  of  Tarragona  and  the  after-movements  of  Suchet  had  indeed  been 
great;  and  as  we  have  seen,  most  of  the  persons  who  might  have  aided 
to  restore  order,  acted  so  as  to  increase  the  general  confusion,  and  their 
bad  example  was  followed  by  the  authorities  in  other  provinces  who  were 
most  immediately  connected  with  Catalonia :  thus  Cuesta,  at  this  time 
governor  of  the  Balearic  isles,  Bassecour,  who  was  at  Cuenca,  and  Pala¬ 
cios,  who  had  just  been  made  captain-general  of  Valencia,  did  in  no  man¬ 
ner  comport  themselves  as  the  occasion  required.  Cuesta,  who  had 
neglected  to  send  from  Minorca  the  guns  wanted  in  Catalonia,  now  entered 
into  a  negotiation  to  exchange  the  prisoners  at  Cabrera  against  those  of 
Tarragona,  a  praiseworthy  thing,  if,  as  Suchet  asserts,  it  arose  from 
humanity  ;  and  not  an  ill-judged  measure  in  itself,  because  the  Catalonian 
soldiers  to  be  exchanged  were  the  best  in  Spain,  and  the  French  prisoners 
were  ruined  in  constitution  by  their  hard  captivity.  But  at  this  period  of 
distress  it  was  impolitic,  and  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Catalonians, 
as  tending  to  increase  the  French  force.  At  the  desire  of  Mr.  Wellesley 
this  exchange  was,  however,  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  regency,  and 
Cuesta  refused  to  receive  any  more  prisoners  at  Cabrera,  which  while 
those  already  there  were  so  tormented,  was,  from  whatever  motive  arising, 
a  meritorious  act,  and  the  last  important  one  of  his  life,  for  he  soon  after 
died.  The  prisoners  remained,  therefore,  a  disgrace  to  Spain  and  to 
England  ;  for  if  her  envoy  interfered  to  prevent  their  release,  she  was 
bound  to  insist,  that  thousands  of  men,  whose  prolonged  captivity  was  the 
result  of  her  interference,  should  not  be  exposed  upon  a  barren  rock, 
naked  as  they  were  born,  and  fighting  for  each  other’s  miserable  rations 
to  prolong  an  existence  inconceivably  wretched.* 

This  untoward  state  of  affairs  in  Catalonia  was  aggravated  by  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  French  privateers,  who  taking  advantage  of  the 
times,  plundered  the  people  along  the  coast  in  concert ;  and  they  were 
all  engaged  in  the  smuggling  of  tobacco,  the  monopoly  of  which  here  as 
in  other  parts  of  Spain  formed  the  principal  resource  of  the  revenue.f 
Yet  there  were  many  considerable  resources  left  to  the  Catalans.  The 
chief  towns  had  fallen,  but  the  mountainous  districts  were  not  subdued 
and  scarcely  crossed  by  the  French  lines  of  invasion.  The  somatenes 
were  numerous,  more  experienced,  and  still  ready  to  come  forward, 
under  a  good  general,  if  arms  were  provided  for  them,  and  the  English 
squadron  was  always  at  hand  to  aid  them:  Admiral  Keats  brought  three 
thousand  muskets  from  Gibraltar,  Sir  E.  Pellew,  who  had  succeeded  to 
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the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  was  anxious  to  succour  the 
province  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means,  and  Minorca  was  a  great  dep&t 
of  guns,  stores,  and  even  men.  Lacy,  Eroles,  Rovera,  and  others,  there¬ 
fore,  raised  fresh  levies ;  and  while  the  blockade  of  Figueras  continued 
to  keep  all  Macdonald’s  army  employed,  the  Spaniards  seized  the 
opportunity  to  operate  partially  on  the  side  of  the  Besalu  and  Bispal, 
and  even  in  the  French  Cerdana,  which  being  unprotected,  was  invaded 
by  Lacy. 

Suchet,  whose  posts  now  extended  from  Lerida  to  Montserrat  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  from  Tarragona  to  Mequinenza,  foresaw  that  a 
new  and  troublesome  Catalonian  war  was  preparing;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Zaragoza,  partly  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Valencia, 
partly  to  restore  tranquillity  in  Aragon,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
passage  of  the  seceders  from  Campo  Verde’s  army.  The  Valencian 
cavalry  also,  when  Eroles  threw  himself  into  Montserrat,  had  under  the 
conduct  of  General  Gasca  endeavoured  to  push  through  Aragon  towards 
Navarre;  and  although  they  were  interrupted  by  General  Reille,  and 
followed  closely  by  Chlopiski,  they  finally  reached  Valencia  without  much 
loss,  and  the  rest  of  the  fugitives  gained  the  Moncayo  mountains  and 
afterwards  joined  Mina.  That  chief  was  then  in  a  very  low  state ;  he 
had  been  defeated  on  the  14th  of  July  at  Sanguessa,  by  Chlopiski,  and 
Reille,  who  using  the  re-enforcements  then  pouring  into  Spain,  had  pur¬ 
sued  and  defeated  him  again  at  Estella  on  the  2.3d,  at  Sorlada  on  the  24th, 
and  at  Val  de  Baygory  on  the  25th;  yet  he  finally  escaped  to  Motrico  on 
the  Biscay  coast,  where  he  received  fresh  arms  and  stores  from  the 
English  vessels;  but  he  was  again  defeated  by  Caffarelli,  and  finally 
driven  for  refuge  to  the  district  of  Leibana;  here  the  soldiers  flying  from 
Tarragona  ancf  Figueras  joined  him,  and  he  soon  reappeared  more  fierce 
and  powerful  than  before. 

Meanwhile  Villa  Campa,  whose  division  had  been  re-equipped  fiom  the 
supplies  given  by  Captain  Codringlon,  concerted  his  operations  with  the 
partida  chiefs  Duran  and  Campillo,  and  their  combined  forces  being  eight 
thousand  strong,  having  advanced  from  different  quarters  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  invested  Calatayud,  and  sought  to  carry  off  grain, 
which  was  now  very  scarce.*  This  delayed  the  invasion  of  Valencia,  for 
Suchet  would  not  undertake  it  until  he  had  again  secured  the  frontier  of 
Aragon,  and  many  of  his  battalions  were  then  escorting  the  prisoners  to 
France.  But  when  they  returned,  he  directed  numerous  columns  against 
the  partidas,  and  at  the  same  time  troops  belonging  to  the  army  of  the 
centre  came  down  by  the  way  of  Medina  Celi  ;  whereupon  the  Spaniards 
retired  to  their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains  of  Soria  on  one  side,  and  in 
those  of  Albaracin  on  the  other. 

Four  thousand  of  the  Valencian  army  had  meanwhile  marched  against 
Rapita  and  Amposta,  for  the  former  post  was  re-established  aftei  the 
fall  of  Tarragona,  but  although  Flabert,  marching  out  of  Tortosa  with 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  defeated  them  with  a  considerable  loss, 
the  embarrassments  of  the  third  corps  were  not  removed;  for  while  these 
successes  were  obtained  on  the  right  of  the  Ebro  the  Catalans  began  to 
harass  the  posts  between  Lerida  and  Montserrat.  On  the  9th  of  August 
the  somatenes  fell  on  some  Italians  placed  in  Monistrol,  and  were  with 
difficulty  repulsed;  and  a  few  days  after,  a  convoy  coming  from  Igualada 
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to  Montserrat,  was  attacked  by  fifteen  hundred  insurgents,  and  was 
unable  to  proceed  until  Palombini  arrived  with  a  battalion  and  dislodged 
the  Catalans,  but  he  lost  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  own  men  in  the 
action.  Suchet  finding  from  these  events  that  he  could  not  safely  with¬ 
draw  his  main  body  from  Catalonia  until  the  fall  of  Figueras  should  let 
loose  the  army  of  the  upper  province,  sent  fresh  troops  to  Montserrat, 
and  ordered  Palombini  to  move  with  his  garrison  to  aid  Macdonald  in 
the  blockade ;  that  place  had,  however,  surrendered  before  Palombini 
had  passed  Barcelona. 

General  Martinez,  after  making  many  vain  efforts  to  break  the  line 
of  blockade,  and  having  used  every  edible  substance,  prepared,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  to  make  a  final  effort,  in  concert  with  Rovera  who  came 
down  to  Llers.  An  officer  deserting  from  the  garrison  betrayed  the 
project ;  and  Rovera  was  beaten  in  the  morning  before  the  garrison 
sallied  :  nevertheless,  in  the  night  Martinez  endeavoured  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  lines  on  the  side  of  Rosas,  but  was  driven  back  with  a  loss 
of  four  hundred  men.  Three  days  after,  the  place  was  given  up,  and 
three  thousand  famished  men  were  made  prisoners.  Thus  ended  the 
fourth  great  effort  of  the  Catalonians.  The  success  of  the  French  was 
not  without  alloy,  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  blockading  troops  had 
died  of  a  pestilent  distemper ;  Macdonald  himself  was  too  ill  to  continue 
in  the  command,  and  the  remainder  of  his  army  was  so  weakened,  that 
no  further  active  operations  could  be  undertaken  ;  Suchet  was  still  occu¬ 
pied  in  Aragon,  and  Lacy  thus  obtained  time  and  means  to  reorganize 
troops  for  a  fifth  effort. 

The  persons  who  had  betrayed  the  place  to  Rovera  were  shot  by 
Macdonald,  and  the  commandant  whose  negligence  had  occasioned  this 
misfortune  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but  Napoleon,  who  has  been  so 
foully  misrepresented  as  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  Napoleon,  who  had  com¬ 
muted  the  sentence  of  Dupont,  now  pardoned  General  Guillot ;  a  cle¬ 
mency  in  both  cases  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  loss  of  an  army  by  one, 
and  of  a  great  fortress  by  the  other,  not  only  tended  directly  and  power¬ 
fully  to  the  destruction  of  the  emperor’s  projects,  but  were  in  themselves 
great  crimes  ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  other  sovereign  in  Europe 
would  have  displayed  such  a  merciful  greatness  of  mind. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1°.  The  emperor  was  discontented  with  Macdonald’s  operations,  and 
that  general  seems  to  have  mistaken  both  the  nature  of  mountain  war¬ 
fare  in  general,  and  that  of  Catalonia  in  particular.  The  first  requires  a 
persevering  activity  in  seizing  such  commanding  posts  on  the  flanks  or 
rear  of  an  adversary  as  will  oblige  him  to  fight  on  disadvantageous 
terms ;  and  as  the  success  greatly  depends  upon  the  rapidity  and  vTgour 
of  the  troops,  their  spirit  should  be  excited  by  continual  enterprise, °and 
nourished  by  commendation  and  rewards.  Now  Macdonald,  if  we  may 
believe  Vacani,  an  eye-witness,  did  neither  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
soldieis,  nor  cherish  their  ardour ;  and  while  he  exacted  a  more  rigid 
discipline  than  the  composition  of  his  troops  and  the  nature  of  the  war 
would  bear,  he  let  pass  many  important  opportunities  of  crushing  his 
enemies  in  the  field.  His  intent  was  to  reduce  the  ferocious  and  insub¬ 
ordinate  disposition  of  his  men,  but  the  peculiar  state  of  feeling  with 
respect  to  the  war  on  both  sides,  did  not  permit  this,  and  hence  his 
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marches  appeared  rather  as  processions  and  ceremonies  than  warlike 
operations.  He  won  no  town,  struck  no  important  blow  in  the  field, 
gave  no  turn  to  the  public  feeling,  and  lost  a  most  important  fortress, 
which,  with  infinite  pains  and  trouble,  he  could  scarcely  regain. 

The  plans  of  all  the  French  generals  had  been  different.  St.  Cyr  used 
to  remain  quiet,  until  the  Spaniards  gathered  in  such  numbers  that  he 
could  crush  them  in  general  battles ;  but  then  he  lost  all  the  fruit  of  his 
success  by  his  inactivity  afterwards.  Augereau  neither  fought  battles 
nor  made  excursions  with  skill,  nor  fulfilled  the  political  hopes  which 
he  had  excited.  Macdonald  was  in  constant  movement,  but  he  avoided 
battles ;  although  in  every  previous  important  attack  the  Catalans  had 
been  beaten,  whether  in  strong  or  in  weak  positions.  Suchet  alone 
combined  skill,  activity,  and  resolution,  and  the  success  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  operations  is  the  best  comment  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
others.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  this  last  marshal  was  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  for  offensive  operations,  and  that  the  emperor  required  of  the 
seventh  corps  exertions  which  the  extreme  want  of  provisions  prevented 
it  from  making.  Napoleon  might  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  resources 
at  first,  and  have  thus  put  it  upon  enterprises  beyond  its  means  ;  but 
after  two  years’  experience,  afier  receiving  the  reports  of  all  the  generals 
employed  there,  and  having  the  most  exact  information  of  all  occur¬ 
rences,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  so  consummate  a  captain  would 
have  urged  Macdonald  to  undertake  impracticable  operations ;  and  the 
latter  gave  no  convincing  proof  that  his  own  views  were  sound.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  continual  complaints  of  St.  Cyr,  and  other  French 
writers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Napoleon  was  the  only  man 
who  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and  that  the 
French  armies  were  continually  overmatched,  it  is  certain  that,  after 
JBaylen,  the  latter  never  lost  a  great  battle  except  to  the  English ;  that 
they  took  every  town  they  besieged,  and  never  suffered  any  reverse 
from  the  Spaniards  which  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  executive 
officers.  It  would  be  silly  to  doubt  the  general  merit  of  a  man  who  in 
so  many  wars,  and  for  many  years,  has  maintained  the  noblest  reputa¬ 
tion,  amidst  innumerable  dangers,  and  many  great  political  changes  in 
his  own  country,  but  Macdonald’s  military  talents  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  calculated  for  the  irregular  warfare  of  Catalonia. 

2°.  The  surprise  of  Figueras  has,  been  designated  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  Spaniards,  because  it  shut  up  a  large  body  of  their  best  migueletes, 
who  fell  with  the  place  ;  and  because  it  drew  off  Campo  Verde  from  Tarra¬ 
gona  at  a  critical  period.  Let  us,  however,  contrast  the  advantages,  and, 
apart  from  the  vigour  and  enterprise  displayed  in  the  execution,  no  mean 
help  to  the  cause  at  the  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  taking  of  that  fortress 
was  a  great  gain  to  the  Catalans;  for,  first,  it  carried  away  Macdonald 
from  Barcelona,  and  thus  the  fall  of  Montserrat  was  deferred,  and  great 
danger  of  failure  incurred  by  Suchet  at  Tarragona ;  a  failure  infallible, 
if  his  adversaries  had  behaved  with  either  skill  or  courage.  Secondly,  it 
employed  all  the  French  of  Upper  Catalonia,  the  national  guards  of  the 
frontier,  and  even  troops  from  Toulon,  in  a  blockade,  during  which  the 
sword  and  sickness  destroyed  more  than  four  thousand  men,  and  the 
remainder  were  so  weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of  field  service  for  a  long 
time;  meanwhile  Lacy  reorganized  fresh  forces,  and  revived  the  war, 
which  he  could  never  have  done  if  the  seventh  corps  had  been  disposable. 
Thirdly,  seeing  that  Campo  Verde  was  incapable  of  handling  large  masses. 
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it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  resisted  or  retarded  for  any  time  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  Tarragona  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  blockade  of  Figueras  gave 
an  opportunity  to  Catalonia,  to  recover  the  loss  of  Tarragona  ;  and  it 
obliged  Suchet,  instead  of  Macdonald,  to  take  Montserrat,  which  dissemi¬ 
nated  the  former’s  force,  and  retarded  the  invasion  of  Valencia.  Where¬ 
fore  Rovera’s  daring,  in  the  surprise,  and  Martinez’  resolution  in  the 
maintaining  of  Figueras,  were  as  useful  as  they  were  glorious. 

3°.  The  usual  negligence,  and  slowness  of  the  Spaniards,  was  apparent 
during  this  campaign  ;  although  resolution,  perseverance,  and  talent  were 
evinced  by  Suchet  in  all  his  operations,  the  success  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  faults  of  his  opponents,  and  amongst  those  faults  Colonel 
Skerrett’s  conduct  was  prominent.  It  is  true  that  Captain  Codrington 
and  others  agreed  in  the  resolution  not  to  land  ;  that  there  was  a  heavy 
surf,  and  that  the  engineers  predicted  on  the  27th  that  the  wall  would 
soon  be  beaten  down  ;  but  the  question  should  have  been  viewed  in  another 
light  by  Colonel  Skerrett.  Tarragona  was  the  bulwark  of  the  principality, 
the  stay  and  hope  of  the  war.  It  was  the  city  of  Spain  whose  importance 
was  next  to  Cadiz,  and  before  its  walls  the  security  or  the  ruin  of  Valencia 
as  well  as  of  Catalonia  was  to  be  found.  Of  the  French  scarcely  fourteen 
thousand  infantry  were  under  arms,  and  those  were  exhausted  with  toil. 
The  upper  town,  which  was  the  body  of  the  place,  was  still  unbreached, 
it  was  only  attacked  upon  one  narrow  front,  and  behind  it  the  Rambla 
offered  a  second  and  a  more  powerful  defence.  There  were,  to  use  the 
governor’s  expression,  within  the  walls  “  eight  thousand  of  the  most  war¬ 
like  troops  in  Spain,”  and  there  was  a  succouring  army  without,  equal 
in  number  to  the  whole  infantry  of  the  besiegers.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  stoutest  assailants  might  have  been  repulsed,  and  a  severe 
repulse  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  French  operations. 

Captain  Codrington  asserts  that  in  the  skirmishes  beyond  the  walls,  the 
valour  of  the  garrison  was  eminent ;  and  he  saw  a  poor  ragged  fellow 
endeavouring,  such  was  his  humanity  and  greatness  of  mind,  to  stifle  the 
burning  fusee  of  a  shell  with  sand,  that  some  women  and  children  might 
have  time  to  escape.  Feeling  and  courage,  the  springs  of  moral  force, 
were  therefore  not  wanting,  but  the  virtue  of  the  peopfe  was  diminished, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery  overlaid,  by  the  bad  conduct  of  their  leaders. 
The  rich  citizens  fled  early  to  Villa  Nueva,  and  they  were  followed  by 
many  superior  officers  of  regiments ;  Contreras  jealous  of  Sarsfield  had 
obliged  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  quit  his  post  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
then  represented  it  to  the  garrison  as  a  desertion;  the  Valencians  were 
carried  off  after  being  one  day  in  the  place,  and  the  Murcians  came  with¬ 
out  arms;  and  all  this  confusion  and  mischief  were  so  palpable,  that  the 
poor  Spanish  soldiers  could  anticipate  nothing  but  failure  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  British  should  have 
been  landed  to  restore  confidence.  And  is  there  nothing  to  be  allowed 
for  the  impetuous  fury  of  an  English  column  breaking  out  of  the  place  at 
the  moment  of  attack?  Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  a  seventy-four,  convoying  the  transports,  such  was  the 
number  of  ships  ol  war,  that  a  thousand  seamen  and  marines  might  have 
been  added  to  the  troops  ;  and  who  can  believe  that  three  or  lour  thousand 
French  and  Italians,  the  utmost  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  mass  on 
one  point,  and  that  not  an  easy  point,  for  the  breach  was  narrow  and 
scarcely  practicable,  would  have  carried  the  place  against  eight  thousand 
Spaniards  and  two  thousand  British.  But  then  the  surf  and  the  enemy’s 
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shot  at  the  landing-place,  and  the  opinion  of  General  Doyle  and  of  Captain 
Codrington  and  of  the  engineers  !  The  enemy’s  shot  might  have  inflicted 
loss,  but  could  not,  especially  at  night,  have  stopped  the  disembarkation ; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  engineers,  was  a  just  report  of  the  state  of  the  walls, 
but  in  no  manner  touched  the  moral  considerations. 

When  the  Roman  Pompey  was  adjured  by  his  friends  not  to  put  to  sea 
during  a  violent  storm  he  replied,  “  it  is  necessary  to  sail — it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  live.’1'1  It  was  also  necessary  to  save  Tarragona!  Was  no  risk 
to  be  incurred  for  so  great  an  object]  Was  an  uncertain  danger  to  be 
weighed  against  such  a  loss  to  Spain'!  Was  the  British  intrepidity  to  be 
set  at  nought?  Were  British  soldiers  to  be  quiet  spectators,  while  Spa¬ 
niards  stood  up  in  a  fight  too  dangerous  for  them  to  meddle  with?  Is 
that  false  but  common  doctrine,  so  degrading  to  soldiers,  that  brick-and- 
mortar  sentiment,  that  the  courage  of  the  garrison  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
account,  to  be  implicitly  followed?  What  if  the  Spaniards  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful?  The  result  was  most  painful!  Tarragona  strongly  fortified, 
having  at  different  periods  above  fifteen  thousand  men  thrown  into  it, 
with  an  open  harbour  and  free  communication  by  sea,  was  taken  by  less 
than  twenty  thousand  French  and  Italian  infantry,  in  the  face  of  a  suc¬ 
couring  army,  a  British  brigade,  and  a  British  fleet ! 

4°.  The  cruelty  of  the  French  general  and  the  ferocity  of  his  soldiers, 
have  been  dwelt  upon  by  several  writers;  but  Suchet  has  vindicated  his 
own  conduct,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  close 
investigation  of  facts  which  have  been  distorted,  or  of  reasoning  which 
has  been  misapplied.  That  every  barbarity,  commonly  attendant  upon 
the  storming  of  towns,  was  practised  may  be  supposed  ;  there  is  in  the 
military  institutions  of  Europe  nothing  calculated  to  arrest  such  atrocities. 
Soldiers  of  every  nation  look  upon  the  devastation  of  a  town  taken  by 
assault  as  their  right,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  Suchet  responsible 
for  the  violence  of  an  army  composed  of  men  from  different  countries, 
exasperated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  by  a  cruel  warfare ;  in 
Spanish  towns  also  the  people  generally  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison. 

OPERATIONS  IN  VALENCIA  AND  MURCIA. 

The  transactions  in  the  first  of  these  provinces  during  the  siege  of 
Tarragona  have  been  already  sufficiently  noticed;  and  those  in  Murcia 
were  of  little  interest,  for  the  defeat  of  Blake  at  Gullar  in  November, 
1810,*  and  the  fever  which  raged  at  Carthagena,  together  with  the  frequent 
change  of  commanders,  and  the  neglect  of  the  government,  had  completely 
ruined  the  Murcian  army.  The  number  of  men  was  indeed  considerable, 
and  the  fourth  French  corps,  weakened  by  drafts  for  the  expedition  to 
Estremadura,  and  menaced  by  the  Barosa  expedition,  could  not  oppose 
more  than  five  or  six  thousand  men ;  yet  the  province  had  never  been 
touched  by  an  enemy,  and  the  circumstances  were  all  favourable  for  the 
organization  and  frequent  trial  of  new  troops. 

In  February,  1811,  Colonel  Roche,  the  military  agent,  described  the 
whole  army  as  “  ready  to  disperse  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
and  in  the  following  June  he  says  that  “  after  being  left  to  themselves  for 
three  years,  the  Murcian  troops  were  absolutely  in  a  worse  state  than 
they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  that  General  Lreire, 
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although  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand 
cavalry,  dared  not  attack  the  six  thousand  French  before  him,  lest  his 
men  should  disperse,  and  they  thought  as  little  of  the  general  as  he  did 
ot  them;  that  indolence,  lassitude,  and  egotism  prevailed  in  all  parts; 
that  the  establishment  of  the  cortez  had  proved  but  a  slight  stimulus  to 
the  enthusiasm,  which  was  fast  dying  away,  and  that  the  most  agreeable 
thing  in  the  world  at  the  moment  to  the  Spaniards,  would  be  to  remain 
neuter,  while  England  and  France  fought  the  battle  and  paid  all  the 
expense.”  The  Murcian  force  was  increased  after  Mahi’s  arrival  to 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  but  remained  inactive  until  August,  when  Blake 
assumed  the  command,  and  the  events  which  followed  will  be  treated  of 
hereafter. 

The  petty  warfare  in  the  south  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia,  deserves 
little  notice,  for  during  Blake’s  absence  in  Esfremadura  with  the  fourth 
army,  it  was  principally  confined  to  the  Ronda,  where  the  serranos,  aided 
at  times  by  the  troops  from  Algesiras  and  by  succours  from  Gibraltar, 
were  always  in  arms  ;  yet  even  there,  the  extreme  arrogance  and  folly 
of  the  Spanish  generals  so  vexed  the  serranos,  that  they  were  hardly 
prevented  from  capitulating  in  form  with  the  French  ;  and  while  Soult 
continued  at  Elerena  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  escopeteros  and  civic 
guards  sufficed  to  keep  the  partidas  in  check.  Thus  the  blockade  of  the 
Isla  remained  undisturbed  from  without,  and  Cadiz  itself,  the  seat  of  all 
intrigues  and  follies,  was  fed  by  English  fleets  and  defended  by  English 
troops.  ° 

The  narrative  of  the  circle  of  secondary  operations  being  now  completed, 
and  the  fate  of  Spain  proved  to  depend  upon  the  British  general  alone,  it 
will  be  proper  in  the  next  book  to  take  a  view  of  political  affairs,  showing 
how  strongly  they  bore  upon  Lord  Wellington’s  decisions;  and  if  such 
mi  interruption  of  the  military  story  should  be  distasteful  to  any  reader, 

1  would  have  him  reflect,  that  war  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  battles,  as  a 
senes  of  difficulties  in  the  preparations  to  fight  them  with  success. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

State  of  political  affairs — Situation  of  King  Joseph — His  disputes  with  Napoleon — He 
resigns  his  crown  and  quits  Spain — The  emperor  grants  him  new  terms  and  obliges  him 
to  return — Political  state  of  Prance  as  regards  the  war. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION  OP  JOSEPH. 

After  the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  the  intrusive  monarch  pursued  his 
own  system  of  policy  with  more  eagerness  than  before.  He  published 
amnesties,  granted  honours  and  rewards  to  his  followers,  took  many  of 
the  opposite  party  into  his  service, #  and  treated  the  people  generally 
with  mildness.  But  he  was  guided  principally  by  his  Spanish  ministers, 
who  being  tainted  with  the  national  weaknesses  of  character  were,  espe¬ 
cially  Orquijo,  continually  making  exaggerated  reports,  intriguing  against 
the  French  generals,  and  striving,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without 
justice,  to  incense  the  king  against  them.f  This  course,  which  was 
almost  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  situation,  excited  angry  feelings 
in  the  military,  which,  joined  to  the  natural  haughtiness  of  soldiers  in 
command,  produced  constant  disputes.  In  the  conquered  provinces, 
Joseph’s  civil  agents  endeavoured  to  obtain  more  of  the  spoil  than  com¬ 
ported  with  the  wants  of  the  armies,  and  hence  bickerings  between  the 
French  officers  and  the  Spanish  authorities  were  as  unceasing  as  they 
were  violent.  The  prefects,  royal  commissaries,  and  intendants  would 
not  act  under  military  orders,  with  respect  to  the  supplies,  nor  would  they 
furnish  sums  for  the  military  chests.  On  the  other  hand  the  generals 
often  seized  the  king’s  revenue,  raised  extraordinary  and  forced  contribu¬ 
tions,  disregarded  legal  forms,  and  even  threatened  to  arrest  the  royal 
agents  when  they  refused  compliance  with  their  wishes.  Neither  was 
Joseph’s  own  conduct  always  free  from  violence,  for  in  the  latter  part  of 
1311  he  obliged  the  merchants  of  Madrid,  to  draw  bills,  for  two  millions 
of  dollars  on  their  correspondents  in  London,  to  supply  him  with  a  forced 
loan4 

He  was  always  complaining  to  the  emperor  that  the  niggardly  allow¬ 
ances  from  France,  the  exactions  of  the  generals,  and  the  misery  of  the 
country  left  him  no  means  of  existence  as  a  monarch  ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  1810  and  the  beginning  of  1811,  Santa  Fe,  Almenara, 
and  Orquijo,  succeeding  each  other  as  ambassadors  at  Paris,  were  in 
angry  negotiations,  with  Napoleon’s  ministers,  relating  to  this  subject, 
and  to  a  project  for  ceding  the  provinces  of  the  Ebro  in  exchange  for 
Portugal.^  Against  this  project  Joseph  protested,  on  the  grounds  that  it 

*  Joseph’s  Papers,  captured  at  Vittoria,  MSS.  t  Appendix,  No.  LXI.,  $  i.  . 

}  Mr,  Stuart’s  Papers,  MSS.  $  Joseph’s  Papers,  captured  at  Vittoria,  Mob, 
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was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  Bayonne,  that  it  would  alienate  the 
Spaniards,  was  degrading  to  himself,  and  unjust  as  a  bargain;  seeing  that 
Portugal,  was  neither  so  rich,  so  industrious,  so  pleasant,  nor  so  well 
affected  to  him  as  the  provinces  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  well-known 
hatred  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  would  never  allow  the 
latter  to  be  quiet  subjects.* 

To  these  complaints,  Napoleon  answered  with  his  usual  force  and 
clearness  of  judgment.  He  insisted  that  the  cost  of  the  war  had  drained 
the  French  exchequer  ;  that  he  had  employed  nearly  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  for  the  king’s  interest,  and  that  rather  than  increase  the 
expenses  he  would  withdraw  some  of  the  troops.  He  reproached  Joseph 
with  the  feebleness  of  his  operations,  the  waste  and  luxury  of  his  court, 
his  ill-judged  schemes  of  conciliation,  his  extravagant  rewards,  his  too 
great  generosity  to  the  opposite  party,  and  his  raising,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  marshals,  a  Spanish  army  which  would  desert  on  the  first 
reverse.  The  constitution  of  Bayonne,  he  said,  was  rendered  null  by  the 
war,  nevertheless  he  had  not  taken  a  single  village  from  Spain,  and  he 
had  no  wish  to  seize  the  provinces  of  the  Ebro,  unless  the  state  of  the 
contest  obliged  him  to  do  so.  He  required  indeed  a  guarantee  for  the 
repayment  of  the  money  France  had  expended  for  the  Spanish  crown,  yet 
the  real  wishes  of  the  people  were  to  be  ascertained  before  any  cession  of 
territory  could  take  place,  and  to  talk  of  Portugal  before  it  was  conquered 
was  folly. f 

As  this  last  observation  was  Joseph’s  own  argument,  an  explanation 
ensued,  when  it  appeared  that  Almenara,  thinking  the  seizure  of  the 
Ebro  provinces  a  settled  plan,  had,  of  his  own  accord,  asked  for  Por¬ 
tugal  as  an  indemnification ;  a  fact  that  marks  the  character  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  cabinet.  J 

Napoleon  also  assured  the  king  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  Spain,  for  besides  the  sums  sent  from  France,  the  plate  of  the 
suppressed  convents,  and  the  silver  received  by  the  Spaniards  from 
America,  there  were  the  subsidies  from  England,  and  the  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  her  troops.  Then,  the  seizure  and  sale  of  national  domains, 
and  of  confiscated  colonial  produce,  were  to  be  taken  into  calculation,  and 
if  the  king  wanted  more,  he  must  extract  it  from  the  country,  or  go  with¬ 
out.  France  would  only  continue  her  subsidy  of  two  millions  of  francs 
monthly.  The  emperor  had  always  supported  his  wars  by  the  resources 
of  the  territory  in  which  they  were  carried  on,  and  the  king  might  do 
the  same.§ 

Joseph  replied  that  his  court  was  neither  luxurious  nor  magnificent; 
that  he  recompensed  services,  by  giving  bills  on  the  contingent  sales  of 
national  domains,  which  could  not  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  • 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  the  public  servants  alive,  and  that  his  own 
expenses  were  not  greater  than  the  splendour  of  the  crown  required.  That 
many  of  the  best  generals  approved  of  his  raising  a  Spanish  army,  deser¬ 
tions  from  it  were  less  frequent  than  was  imagined,  and  were  daily 
diminishing ;  and  these  native  troops  served  to  garrison  towns  while  the 
French  were  in  the  field.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  obtain  large  loans  rather 
than  small  gifts  from  the  French  treasury,  and  desired  that  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  Spanish  noblemen  who  had  been  declared  traitors  in  1808, 
should  be  paid  to  him;  but  with  regard  to  harsh  measures,  the  people 
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could  not  pay  the  contributions,  and  the  proceedings  of  a  king  with  his 
subjects  should  not  be  like  those  of  a  foreign  general.  Lenity  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  tranquillize  the  provinces  subdued,  and  as  an  example  to  those 
which  resisted.  The  first  thing  was  to  conciliate  the  people’s  affections. 
The  plate  of  the  suppressed  convents  was  not  so  valuable  as  it  appeared 
at  a  distance,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  already  plundered  by  the  guerillas, 
or  by  the  French  troops.  The  French  marshals  intercepted  his  revenues, 
disregarded  his  orders,  insulted  his  government,  and  oppressed  the  country. 
He  was  degraded  as  a  monarch  and  would  endure  it  no  longer.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  the  throne  of  Spain  without  his  own  consent,  and 
although  he  would  never  oppose  his  brother’s  will,  he  would  not  live  a 
degraded  king,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  resign,  unless  the  emperor 
would  come  in  person  and  remedy  the  present  evils.* 

Napoleon,  while  he  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  some  of  the  king’s 
statements,  still  insisted,  and  with  propriety  of  argument,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  subdue  the  people  before  they  could  be  conciliated.  Yet  to 
prevent  wanton  abuses  of  power,  he  fixed  the  exact  sum  which  each  person, 
from  the  general  governors  down  to  the  lowest  subaltern,  was  to  receive, 
and  he  ordered  every  person  violating  this  regulation  to  be  dismissed  upon 
the  spot,  and  a  report  of  the  circumstance  sent  to  Paris  within  twenty-four 
hours  after. f  Before  this,  Bessieres,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  just  and 
mild  man,  had  been  sent  to  remedy  the  mischief  said  to  have  been  done 
by  Kellerman,  and  others  in  the  northern  provinces. J  And  in  respect  of 
conciliation,  the  emperor  remarked  that  he  had  himself,  at  first,  intended 
to  open  secret  negotiations  with  the  cortez,  but  on  finding  what  an  obscure 
rabble  they  were,  he  had  desisted.  He  therefore  recommended  Joseph  to 
assemble  at  Madrid  a  counter-cortez,  composed  of  men  of  influence  and 
reputation,  wherein  (adverting  to  the  insane  insolence  of  the  Spaniards 
towards  their  colonies)  he  might  by  the  discussion  of  really  liberal  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  by  exposing  the  bad  faith  with  which  the  English  encouraged 
the  Americans,  improve  public  opinion,  and  conciliate  the  Spaniards  with 
hopes  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  so  rudely  shaken  by  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies. § 

An  additional  subsidy  was  peremptorily  refused,  but  the  emperor  finally 
consented  to  furnish  Joseph  with  half  a  million  of  francs  monthly,  for  the 
particular  support  of  his  court, ||  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating 
the  character  of  Napoleon,  that  in  the  course  of  these  disputes,  Joseph’s 
friends  at  Paris,  repeatedly  advised  him,  that  the  diplomatic  style  of  his 
letters  incensed  and  hardened  the  emperor,  whereas  his  familiar  style  as 
a  brother  always  softened  and  disposed  him  to  concede  what  was  demanded. 
Joseph,  however,  could  not  endure  the  decree  for  establishing  the  military 
governments,  by  which  the  administration  was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  generals,  and  their  reports  upon  the  civil  and  judicial  administration 
referred  entirely  to  the  emperor.  It  was  a  measure  assailing  at  once  his 
pride,  his  power,  and  his  purse.  His  mind,  therefore,  became  daily  more 
embittered,  and  his  prefects  and  commissaries,  emboldened  by  his  opinions, 
absolutely  refused  to  act  under  the  French  marshals’  orders.  Many  of 
these  complaints,  founded  on  the  reports  of  his  Spanish  servants,  were 
untrue,  and  others  distorted.  We  have  seen  how  the  habitual  exaggera- 
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tions,  and  even  downright  falsehoods  of  the  juntas  and  the  regency, 
thwarted  the  English  general’s  operations,  and  the  king,  as  well  as  the 
French  generals,  must  have  encountered  a  like  disposition  in  the  Spanish 
ministers.  Nevertheless,  the  nature  of  the  war  rendered  it  impossible  but 
that  much  ground  of  complaint  should  exist. 

Joseph’s  personal  sentiments,  abstractedly  viewed,  were  high-minded 
and  benevolent;  but  they  sorted  ill  with  his  situation  as  an  usurper.  He 
had  neither  patience  nor  profundity  in  his  policy,  and  at  last  such  was  his 
irritation,  that  having  drawn  up  a  private  but  formal  renunciation  of  the 
crown,*  he  took  an  escort  of  five  thousand  men,  and  about  the  period  of 
the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  passed  out  of  Spain  and  reached  Paris  :  there 
Ney,  Massena,  Junot,  St.  Cyr,  Kellerman,  Augereau,  Loison,  and  Sebas- 
tiani,  were  also  assembled,  and  all  discontented  with  the  war,  and  with 
each  other. 

By  this  rash  and  ill-timed  proceeding,  the  intrusive  government  was  left 
without  a  head,  and  the  army  of  the  centre  was  rendered  nearly  useless 
at  the  critical  moment,  when  Soult,  engaged  in  the  Albuera  operations, 
had  a  right  to  expect  a  support  from  Madrid.  The  northern  army  also 
was  in  "a  great  measure  paralysed,  and  the  army  of  Portugal,  besides 
having  just  failed  at  Fuentes,  was  in  all  the  disorganization  attendant  upon 
the  retreat  from  Santarem,  and  upon  a  change  of  commanders. 

This  was  the  principal  cause  why  Bessieres  abandoned  the  Asturias 
and  concentrated  his  forces  in  Leon  and  Castile  on  the  communications 
with  France  ;f  for  it  behooved  the  French  generals,  every  where  to  hold 
their  troops  in  hand,  and  to  be  on  the  defensive,  until  the  emperor’s  reso¬ 
lution  in  this  extraordinary  conjuncture  should  be  known. 

Napoleon  astounded  at  this  precipitate  action  of  the  king,  complained, 
with  reason,  that  having  promised  not  to  quit  the  country  without  due 
notice,  Joseph  had  failed  to  him,  both  as  a  monarch  and  as  a  general,  and 
that  he  should  at  least  have  better  chosen  his  time:  for  if  he  had  retired 
in  January,  when  the  armies  were  all  inactive,  the  evil  would  have  been 
less,  as  the  emperor  might  then  have  abandoned  Andalusia,  and  concen¬ 
trated  Soult’s  and  Massena’s  troops  on  the  Tagus;  which  would  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  policy  fitting  for  the  occasion.  But  now  when 
the  armies  had  suffered  reverses,  when  they  were  widely  separated,  and 
in  pursuit  of  different  objects,  the  mischief  was  great,  and  the  king’s  con¬ 
duct  not  to  be  justified  !| 

Joseph  replied  that  he  had  taken  good  measures  to  prevent  confusion 
during  his  absence,  and  then  reiterating  his  complaints  and  declaring  his 
resolution  to  retire  into  obscurity,  he  finished  by  observing,  with  equal 
truth  and  simplicity  of  mind,  that  it  would  be  belter  for  the  emperor  that 
he  should  do  so,  inasmuch  as  in  France  he  would  be  a  good  subject,  but 
in  Spain  a  bad  king.§ 

The  emperor  had  however  too  powerful  an  intellect  for  his  brother  to 
contend  with.  Partly  by  reason,  partly  by  authority,  partly  by  concession, 
he  obliged  him  to  return  again  in  July,  furnished  with  a  species  of  private 
treaty,  by  which  the  army  of  the  centre  was  placed  entirely  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  He  was  also  empowered  to  punish  delinquents,  to  change  the 
organization,  and  to  remove  officers  who  were  offensive  to  him,  even  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  General  Belliard,  who  had  been  represented  by  Orquijo 
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as  inimical  to  his  system.  And  if  any  of  the  other  armies  should,  by 
the  chances  of  war,  arrive  within  the  district  of  the  centre  army,  they 
also,  while  there,  were  to  be  under  the  king ;  and  at  all  times,  even  in 
their  own  districts,  when  he  placed  himself  at  their  head.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  to  remain  with  its  actual  organization  and  under  a  marshal, 
but  Joseph  had  liberty  to  change  Bessieres  for  Jourdan. 

To  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  north,  Napoleon 
required  the  French  military  authorities,  to  send  daily  reports  to  the  king, 
of  all  requisitions  and  contributions  exacted.  And  he  advised  his  brother 
to  keep  a  Spanish  commissary  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  army,  to 
watch  over  Spanish  interests;  promising  that  whenever  a  province  should 
have  the  means,  and  the  will,  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  guerillas,  it 
should  revert  entirely  to  the  government  of  the  king,  and  be  subjected  to 
no  charges,  save  those  made  by  the  Spanish  civil  authorities  for  general 
purposes.  The  armies  of  the  south  and  of  Aragon  were  placed  in  a  like 
situation  on  the  same  terms,  and  meanwhile  Joseph  was  to  receive  a 
quarter  of  the  contributions  from  each,  for  the  support  of  his  court  and  of 
the  central  army.# 

The  entire  command  of  the  forces  in  Spain  the  emperor  would  not 
grant,  observing  that  the  marshal  directing  from  Madrid,  as  major-general, 
would  naturally  claim  the  glory,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  operations ;  and  hence  the  other  marshals,  finding  themselves,  in 
reality,  under  his,  instead  of  the  king’s  command,  would  obey  badly  or 
not  at  all.  All  their  reports  and  the  intelligence  necessary  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  affairs  were  therefore  to  be  addressed  directly  to  Berthier,  for 
the  emperor’s  information.  Finally,  the  half  million  of  francs  hitherto 
given  monthly  to  the  king  was  to  be  increased  to  a  million  for  the  year 
1811  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  Joseph  would  immediately  reorganize  the 
army  of  the  centre,  restore  its  discipline,  and  make  it,  what  it  had  not  yet 
been,  of  weight  in  the  contest. f 

The  king  afterwards  obtained  some  further  concessions,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  related  to  the  employment  and  assembling  of  Spaniards 
according  to  his  own  directions  and  plans.  This  final  arrangement  and 
the  importance  given  to  Joseph’s  return,  for  by  the  emperor  s  orders,  he 
was  received  as  if  he  had  only  been  to  Paris  to  concert  a  great  plan, 
produced  a  good  effect  for  a  short  time;  but  after  the  fall  of  Figueras, 
Napoleon,  fearing  to  trust  Spanish  civilians,  extended  the  plan,  hitherto 
confined  to  Catalonia,  of  employing  French  intendants  in  all  the  provinces 
on  the  left  of  the  Ebro.  Then  the  king’s  jealousy  was  again  excited, 
and  the  old  bickerings  between  him  and  the  marshals  were  revived. 


POLITICAL  SITUATION  OF  FRANCE. 

In  1811  the  emperor’s  power  over  the  continent,  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Russia,  was,  in  fact,  absolute;  and  in  France  internal  prosperity  was 
enjoyed  with  external  glory.  But  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  stimulated  by 
English  diplomacy,  and  by  a  personal  discontent;  in  dread  also  oi  his 
nobles,  who  were  impatient  under  the  losses  which  the  continental  system 
inflicted  upon  them,  was  plainly  in  opposition  to  the  ascendency  of  France, 
and  Napoleon,  although  wishing  to  avoid  a  rupture,  was  too  long-sighted, 
not  to  perceive,  that  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  a  more  gigantic  contest 
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than  any  he  had  hitherto  engaged  in.  He  therefore  husbanded  his  money 
and  his  soldiers,  and  would  no  longer  lavish  them  upon  the  Spanish  war. 
He  had  poured  men  indeed  continually  into  that  country,  but  these  were 
generally  conscripts,  while  in  the  north  of  France  he  was  forming  a 
reserve  of  two  hundred  thousand  old  soldiers;  but  with  that  art  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  they  were  intended  for  the  Peninsula  or  for  ulterior 
objects,  being  ready  for  either,  according  to  circumstances. 

Such  an  uncertain  state  of  affairs,  prevented  him  from  taking  more 
decided  steps,  in  person,  with  relation  to  Spain,  which  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  done  if  the  war  there,  had  been  the  only  great  matter  on  his 
hands,  and  therefore  the  aspect  of  French  politics,  both  in  Spain  and 
other  places,  was  favourable  to  Lord  Wellington’s  views.  A  Russian 
war,  sooner  or  later,  was  one  of  the  principal  chances  upon  which  he 
rested  his  hopes  of  final  success ;  yet  his  anticipations  were  dashed  with 
fear,  for  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments,  and 
of  their  armies,  and  the  condition  of  the  English  government,  were  by  no 
means  so  favourable  to  his  plans,  as  shall  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 


CPIAPTER  II. 


Political  state  of  England  with  reference  to  the  war — Retrospective  view  of  affairs — Enor¬ 
mous  subsidies  granted  to  Spain — The  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the  juntas  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Canning — His  strange  proceedings — Mr.  Stuart’s  abilities  and  true  judgment  of 
affairs  shown — He  proceeds  to  Vienna — State  of  politics  in  Germany — He  is  recalled — 
The  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  principally  owing  to  Mr.  Canning’s  incapacity — The 
evil  genius  of  the  Peninsula — His  conduct  at  Lisbon — Lord  Wellesley’s  policy  totally 
different  from  Mr.  Canning’s — Parties  in  the  cabinet — -Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Perceval 
— Character  of  the  latter — His  narrow  policy — Letters  describing  the  imbecility  of  the 
cabinet  in  1810  and  1811. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  ENGLAND  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  WAR. 

It  was  very  clear  that  merely  to  defend  Portugal,  with  enormous  loss 
of  treasure  and  of  blood,  would  be  a  ruinous  policy  ;  and  that  to  redeem 
the  Peninsula  the  Spaniards  must  be  brought  to  act  more  reasonably  than 
they  had  hitherto  done.  But  this  the  national  character  and  the  extreme 
ignorance  of  public  business,  whether  military  or  civil,  which  distinguished 
the  generals  and  statesmen,  rendered  a  very  difficult  task. 

Lord  Wellington,  finding  the  English  power  weak  to  control,  and  its 
influence  as  weak  to  sway,  the  councils  of  Spain,  could  only  hope  by  in¬ 
dustry,  patience,  and  the  glory  of  his  successes  in  Portugal,  to  acquire 
that  personal  ascendency,  which  would  enable  him  to  direct  the  resources 
of  the  whole  Peninsula  in  a  vigorous  manner,  and  towards  a  common 
object.  And  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  ascendency  can  only  be  made 
clear  by  a  review  of  the  intercourse  between  the  British  government  and 
the  Spanish  authorities,  from  the  first  bursting  out  of  the  insurrection,  to 
the  period  now  treated  of;  a  review  which  will  disclose  the  utter  unfilness 
of  Mr.  Canning  to  conduct  great  affairs.  Heaping  treasure,  stores,  arms, 
and  flattery,  upon  those  who  were  unable  to  bear  the  latter,  or  use  the 
former  beneficially,  he  neglected  all  those  persons  who  were  capable  of 
forwarding  the  cause;  and  neither  in  the  choice  of  his  agents,  nor  in  his 
instructions  to  them,  nor  in  his  estimation  of  the  value  of  events,  did  he 
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discover  wisdom  or  diligence,  although  he  covered  his  misconduct,  at  the 
moment,  by  his  glittering  oratory. 

Soon  after  the  Spanish  deputies  had  first  applied  (1808)  for  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  England,  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  who  was  the  only  regular  diploma¬ 
tist  sent  to  Spain,  carried,  to  Coruna,  such  a  sum,  as,  with  previous  sub¬ 
sidies,  made  up  one  million  of  dollars  for  Gall icia  alone.  The  deputies 
from  Asturias  had  at  the  same  time  demanded  five  millions  of  dollars,  and 
one  was  paid  in  part  of  their  demand  ;  but  when  this  was  known,  two 
millions  more  were  demanded  for  Gallicia,  which  were  not  refused  ;  and 
yet  the  first  point  in  Mr.  Canning’s  instructions  to  Mr.  Stuart,  was,  to 
enter  into  “  no  'political  engagements."''1* 

Mr.  Duff,  the  consul  for  Cadiz,  carried  out  a  million  of  dollars  for  An¬ 
dalusia,  the  junta  asked  for  three  or  four  millions  more,  and  the  demands 
of  Portugal,  though  less  extravagant,  were  very  great.  Thus  above  six¬ 
teen  millions  of  dollars  were  craved,  and  more  than  four  millions,  including 
the  gill  to  Portugal,  had  been  sent;  the  remainder  was  not  denied;  and 
the  amount  of  arms,  and  other  stores  given,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact, 
that  eighty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  ninety-six  thousand  muskets,  eight 
hundred  thousand  flints,  six  millions  and  a  half  of  ball-cartridges,  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  thirty  thousand  swords  and 
belts  had  been  sent  to  Coruna  and  Cadiz ;  and  the  supply  to  the  Asturias 
was  in  proportion.  But  Mr.  Canning’s  instructions  to  Mr.  Duff  and  to 
the  other  agents  were  still  the  same  as  to  Mr.  Stuart,  “  His  majesty  had 
no  desire  to  annex  any  conditions  to  the  pecuniary  assistance  ivhich  he 
furnished  to  Spain." f 

Mr.  Canning  observed  that  he  considered  the  amount  of  money  as 
nothing  !  but  acknowledged  that  specie  was  at  this  time  so  scarce  that  it 
was  only  by  a  direct  and  secret  understanding  with  the  former  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  under  the  connivance  of  France,  that  any  considerable 
amount  of  dollars  had  been  collected  in  England.  And,  “each  province 
of  Spain,”  he  said,  “  had  made  its  own  particular  application,  and  the 
whole  occasioned  a  call  for  specie  such  as  had  never  before  been  made 
upon  England  at  any  period  of  its  existence.  There  was  a  rivaliy  be¬ 
tween  the  provinces  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  sums  demanded 
which  rendered  the  greatest  caution  necessary.”  And  the  more  so,  that 
“  the  deputies  were  incompetent  to  furnish  either  information  or  advice 
upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain;”  yet  Mr.  Duff  was  commanded, 
while  representing  these  astounding  things  to  the  junta  of  Seville,  “  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  a  desire  to  overrate  the  merit  and  value  of  the 
exertions  then  making  by  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  nation , 
or  to  lay  the  grounds  for  restraining  or  limiting  those  exertions  within 
any  other  bounds  than  those  which  were  prescribed  by  the  limits  of  the 
actual  means  of  the  country  "%  In  proof  of  Mr.  Canning  s  sincerity  upon 
this  head,  he  afterwards  sent  two  millions  of  dollars  by  Mr.  Frere,  while 
the  British  army  was  left  without  any  funds  at  all !  Moreover  the  sup¬ 
plies  so  recklessly  granted,  being  transmitted  through  subordinates  and 
irresponsible  persons,  were  absurdly  and  unequally  distributed. 

This  obsequious  extravagance  produced  the  utmost  arrogance  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  who  treated  the  English  minister’s  humble 
policy  with  the  insolence  it  courted.  When  Mr.  Stuart  reached  Madrid, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  supreme  junta,  that  body,  raising  its  demands 
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upon  England,  in  proportion  to  its  superior  importance,  required,  and  in 
the  most  peremptory  language,  additional  succours  so  enormous  as  to 
startle  even  the  prodigality  of  the  English  government. 

Ten  millions  of  dollars  instantly,  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of  cloth, 
four  million  yards  of  linen  for  shirts  and  for  the  hospitals,  three  hundred 
thousand  pair  of  shoes,  thirty  thousand  pair  of  boots,  twelve  millions 
of  cartridges,  two  hundred  thousand  muskets,  twelve  thousand  pair  of 
pistols,  fifty  thousand  swords,  one  hundred  thousand  arobas  of  flour, 
besides  salt  meat  and  fish  !  These  were  their  demands  1  and  when  Mr. 
Stuart’s  remonstrance  obliged  them  to  alter  the  insulting  language  of 
their  note,  they  insisted  the  more  strenuously  upon  having  the  succours  ; 
observing  that  England  had  as  yet  only  done  enough  to  set  their  force 
afloat,  and  that  she  might  naturally  expect  demands  like  the  present  to 
folloiv  the  first.  They  desired  also  that  the  money  should  be  furnished  at 
once,  by  bills  on  the  British  treasury,  and  at  the  same  time  required  the 
confiscation  of  Godoy’s  property  in  the  English  funds ! 

Such  was  Mr.  Canning’s  opening  policy,  and  the  sequel  was  worthy  of 
the  commencement.  His  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  Erfurt  proposals 
for  peace,  his  injudicious  choice  of  Mr.  Frere,  his  leaving  of  Mr.  Stuart 
without  instructions  for  three  months  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
insurrection,  and  his  management  of  affairs  in  Portugal  and  at  Cadiz, 
during  Sir  John  Cradock’s  command,  have  been  already  noticed;  and 
that  he  was  not  misled  by  any  curious  accordance  in  the  reports  of  his 
agents,  is  certain,  for  he  was  early  and  constantly  informed  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  by  Mr.  Stuart.  That  gentleman  was  the  accredited  diplo¬ 
matist,  and  in  all  important  points,  his  reports  were  very  exactly  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  letters  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  by  the  running  course  of 
events  ;  yet  Mr.  Canning  neither  acted  upon  them  nor  published  them, 
but  he  received  all  the  idle,  vaunting,  accounts  of  the  subordinate  civil  and 
military  agents,  with  complacency,  and  published  them  with  ostentation; 
thus  encouraging  the  misrepresentations  of  ignorant  men,  increasing  the 
arrogance  of  the  Spaniards,  deceiving  the  English  nation,  and  as  far  as 
he  was  able  misleading  the  English  general. 

Mr.  Stuart  reached  Coruna  in  July,  1808,  and  on  the  22d  of  that  month 
informed  Mr.  Canning  that  the  reports  of  successes  in  the  south  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  seeing  that  they  increased  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  the  alleged  scenes  of  action,  and 
with  the  dearth  of  events,  or  the  recurrence  of  disasters  in  the  northern 
parts.  He  also  assured  him,  that  the  numbers  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
within  his  knowledge,  were  by  no  means  so  great  as  they  were  repre¬ 
sented.* 

On  the  26th  of  July  he  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  Gallician  insur¬ 
rection,  by  which  he  plainly  showed  that  every  species  of  violence, 
disorder,  intrigue,  and  deceit  were  to  be  expected  from  the  leading 
people;  that  the  junta’s  object  was  to  separate  Gallicia  from  Spain;  and 
that  so  inappropriate  was  the  affected  delicacy  of  abstaining  from  con¬ 
ditions,  while  furnishing  succours;  that  the  junta  of  Gallicia  was  only 
kept  in  power,  by  the  countenance  of  England,  evinced  in  her  lavish 
supplies,  and  the  residence  of  her  envoy  at  Coruna.  The  interference 
of  the  British  naval  officers  to  quell  a  political  tumult  had  even  been 
asked  for  and  had  been  successful;  and  Mr.  Stuart  himself  had  been 
entreated  to  meddle  in  the  appointments  of  the  governing  members,  and 
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in  other  contests  for  power,  which  were  daily  taking  place.  In  fine, 
before  the  end  of  August  the  system  of  folly,  peculation,  waste,  and 
improvidence  which  characterized  Spanish  proceedings,  was  completely 
detected  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  laid  before  Mr.  Canning,*  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  altering  the  latter’s  egregious  system,  or  even  attracting 
his  notice;  nay,  he  even  intimated  to  the  ambitious  junta  of  Seville,  that 
England  would  willingly  acknowledge  its  supremacy,  if  the  consent  of 
the  other  provinces  could  be  obtained ;  thus  holding  out  a  premium  for 
the  continuation  of  that  anarchy,  which  it  should  have  been  his  first 
object  to  suppress. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  kept  in  a  corner  of  the  Peninsula,  whence  he  could 
not  communicate  freely  with  any  other  province,  and  where  his  presence 
materially  contributed  to  cherish  the  project  of  separating  Gallicia;  and 
this  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretence,  because  there  was  also  a  British 
admiral  and  consul,  and  a  military  mission  at  Coruna,  all  capable  of 
transmitting  the  necessary  local  intelligence.  But  so  little  did  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  care  to  receive  his  envoy’s  reports,  that  the  packet,  conveying  his 
despatches,  was  ordered  to  touch  at  Gihon  to  receive  the  consul’s  letters, 
which  caused  the  delay  of  a  week  when  every  moment  was  big  with 
important  events ;  a  delay  not  to  be  remedied  by  the  admiral  on  the 
station,  because  he  had  not  even  been  officially  informed  that  Mr.  Stuart 
was  an  accredited  person  ! 

When  the  latter,  thinking  it  time  to  look  to  the  public  affairs,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and  finally  to  Andalusia,  he 
found  the  evils  springing  from  Mr.  Canning’s  inconsiderate  conduct 
every  where  prominent. f  In  the  capital  the  supreme  junta  had  regarded 
England  as  a  bonded  debtor;  and  the  influence  of  her  diplomatist  at 
Seville,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  note,  written  by  Mr.  Stuart 
to  Mr.  Frere  upon  the  subject  of  permitting  British  troops  to  enter  Cadiz. 

“  When  the  junta  refused  to  admit  General  Mackenzie’s  detachment, 
you  tell  me  it  was  merely  from  alarm  respecting  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  feelings  which 
prevail  in  Seville,  but  with  respect  to  this  town,  whatever  the  navy  or 
the  English  travellers  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  I  am  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  exists  only  a  wish  to  receive  them,  and  general  regret 
and  surprise  at  their  continuance  on  board.” 

Nor  was  the  mischief  confined  to  Spain.  Mr.  Frere,  apparently  tired 
of  the  presence  of  a  man  whose  energy  and  talent  were  a  continued 
reflection  upon  his  own  imbecile  diplomacy,  ordered  Mr.  Stuart,  either 
to  join  Cuesta’s  army  or  to  go  by  Trieste  to  Vienna ;  he  chose  the  latter 
because  there  was  not  even  a  subordinate  political  agent  there,  although 
this  was  the  critical  period,  which  preceded  the  Austrian  declaration  of 
war  against  France  in  1809.  He  was  without  formal  powers  as  an 
envoy,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  his  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  Vienna, 
enabled  him  at  once  to  send  home  the  most  exact  information  of  the 
proceedings,  the  wants,  the  wishes,  and  intentions  of  the  Austrian 
government,  in  respect  to  the  impending  war. 

The  great  diversion  for  Spain,  which  with  infinite  pains  had  been 
brought  to  maturity  by  Count  Stadion,  was  on  the  point  of  being  aban¬ 
doned  because  of  Mr.  Canning’s  conduct.  He  had  sent  no  minister  to 
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Vienna,  and  while  he  was  lavishing  millions  upon  the  Spaniards,  without 
conditions,  refused  in  the  most  haughty  and  repulsive  terms,  the  prayers 
of  Austria  for  a  subsidy  or  even  a  loan,  without  which,  she  could  not 
pass  her  own  frontier.  And  when  Mr.  Stuart  suggested  the  resource  of 
borrowing  some  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  which  were  then 
accumulated  at  Cadiz,  it  was  rejected  because  Mr.  Frere  said  it  would 
alarm  the  Spaniards.  Thus,  the  aid  of  a  great  empire  with  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  good  troops,  was  in  a  manner  rejected  in  favour  of  a  few 
miserable  self-elected  juntas  in  the  Peninsula,  while  one  half  the  suc¬ 
cours  which  they  received  and  misused,  would  have  sent  the  whole 
Austrian  nation  headlong  upon  France;  for  all  their  landwehr  was  in 
arms,  and  where  the  emperor  had  only  calculated  upon  one  hundred 
and  fifty  battalions  three  hundred  had  come  forward,  voluntarily,  besides 
the  Hungarian  insurrection.  In  this  way  Mr.  Canning  proved  his  nar¬ 
row  capacity  for  business,  and  how  little  he  knew  either  the  strength 
of  France,  the  value  of  Austria,  the  weakness  of  Spain,  or  the  true 
interests  of  England  at  the  moment;  although  he  had  not  scrupled,  by 
his  petulant  answers  to  the  proposals  of  Erfurt,  to  confirm  a  war  which 
he  was  so  incapable  of  conducting.  Instead  of  improving  the  great  occa¬ 
sion  thus  offered,  he  angrily  recalled  Mr.  Stuart  for  having  proceeded 
to  Vienna  without  his  permission.  In  his  eyes  the  breach  of  form  was 
of  much  higher  importance  than  the  success  of  the  object.  Yet  it  is 
capable  of  proof,  that  had  Mr.  Stuart  remained,  the  Austrians  would 
have  been  slower  to  negotiate  after  the  battle  of  Wagram;  and  the 
Walcheren  expedition  would  have  been  turned  towards  Germany,  where 
a  great  northern  confederation  was  then  ready  to  take  arms  against 
France.  The  Prussian  cabinet,  in  defiance  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the 
queen,  whose  fears  influenced  the  king’s  resolutions,  only  waited  for 
these  troops,  to  declare  war;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Russia  would  then  also  have  adopted  that  side.  The  misfortunes  of 
Moore’s  campaign,  the  folly  and  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards,  the  loss  of 
the  great  British  army  which  perished  in  Walcheren,  the  exhausting  of 
England  both  of  troops  and  specie,  when  she  most  needed  both;  finally 
the  throwing  of  Austria  entirely  into  the  hands  of  France,  may  thus  be 
distinctly  traced  to  Mr.  Canning’s  incapacity  as  a  statesman. 

But  through  the  whole  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  this  man  was  the  evil 
genius  of  the  Peninsula  ;  for  passing  over  the  misplaced  military  powers 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Villiers’  legation  in  Portugal,  while  he  neglected 
the  political  affairs  in  that  country,  it  was  he  who  sent  Lord  Strangford  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  whence  all  manner  of  mischief  flowed.  And  when  Mr.  Stuart 
succeeded  Mr.  Villiers  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Canning  insisted  upon  having  the 
enormous  mass  of  intelligence,  received  from  different  parts  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  translated  before  it  was  sent  home  ;  an  act  of  undisguised  insolence, 
which  retarded  the  real  business  of  the  embassy,  prevented  important 
information  from  being  transmitted  rapidly,  and  exposed  the  secrets  of 
the  hour  to  the  activity  of  the  enemy’s  emissaries  at  Lisbon.  In  after 
times,  when  by  a  notorious  abuse  of  government  he  was  himself  sent 
ambassador  to  Lisbon,  he  complained  that  there  were  no  archives  of  the 
former  embassies,  and  he  obliged  Mr.  Stuart,  then  minister  at  the  Hague, 
to  employ  several  hundred  soldiers,  as  clerks,  to  copy  all  his  papers 
relating  to  the  previous  war;  these,  at  a  great  public  expense,  were  sent 
to  Lisbon ;  and  there  they  were  to  be  seen  unexamined  and  unpacked  in 
the  year  1826  !  And  while  this  folly  was  passing,  the  interests  of  Eu- 
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rope  in  general  were  neglected,  and  the  particular  welfare  of  Portugal 
seriously  injured  by  another  display  of  official  importance  still  more 
culpable. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  a  Portuguese  auxiliary  force  was  to  have 
joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo; 
and  to  have  this  agreement  executed,  was  the  only  business  of  real  im¬ 
portance  which  Mr.  Canning  had  to  transact  during  his  embassy.  Mar¬ 
shal  Beresford,  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  members  of  the 
Portuguese  regency,  had  assembled  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  flower  of 
the  old  troops,  perfectly  equipped,  with  artillery,  baggage,  and  all  things 
needful  to  take  the  field  ;  the  ships  were  ready,  the  men  willing  to  embark, 
and  the  marshal  informed  the  English  ambassador,  that  he  had  only  to 
give  the  order,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  would  be  on  board,  warning 
him  at  the  same  time,  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  thing  be  effected. 
But  as  this  summary  proceeding  did  not  give  Mr.  Canning  an  opportunity 
to  record  his  own  talents  for  negotiation,  he  replied  that  it  must  be  done 
by  diplomacy;  the  Souza  faction  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  their  talents  in  the  same  line,  and  being  more  expert,  beat  Mr. 
Canning  at  his  own  weapons,  and  as  Beresford  had  foreseen,  no  troops 
were  embarked  at  all.  Lord  Wellington  was  thus  deprived  ol  important 
re-enforcements  ;  the  Portuguese  were  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  sup¬ 
porting  their  army,  for  several  years,  on  the  resources  of  France,  and  of 
their  share  of  the  contributions  from  that  country;  last  and  worst,  those 
veterans  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the  strength  of  the  country,  were  sent  to 
the  Brazils,  where  they  all  perished  by  disease  or  by  the  sword  in  the 
obscure  wars  of  Don  Pedro!  If  such  errors  may  be  redeemed  by  an 
eloquence,  always  used  in  defence  of  public  corruption,  and  a  wit,  that 
made  human  sufferings  its  sport,  Mr.  Canning  was  an  English  statesman, 
and  wisdom  has  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  nations. 

When  the  issue  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  caused  a  change  of 
ministry,  Lord  Wellesley  obtained  the  foreign  office.  Mr.  Henry  Welles¬ 
ley  then  replaced  Mr.  Frere  at  Cadiz,  and  he  and  Mr.  Stuart  received 
orders  to  make  conditions  and  to  demand  guarantees  for  the  due  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  British  succours;  those  succours  were  more  sparingly  granted, 
and  the  envoys  were  directed  to  interfere  with  advice  and  remonstrances, 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  respective  governments  to  which  they  were 
accredited  :  Mr.  Stuart  was  even  desired  to  meddle  with  the  internal 
administration  of  the  Portuguese  nation, — the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of 
Great  Britain,  far  from  being  kept  out  of  sight,  were  magnified,  and  the 
system  adopted  was  in  every  thing  a  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  Canning.' 

But  there  was  in  Fmgland  a  powerful,  and  as  recent  events  have 
proved,  a  most  unprincipled  parliamentary  opposition,  and  there  were 
two  parties  in  the  cabinet.  The  one  headed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  who 
was  anxious  to  push  the  war  vigorously  in  the  Peninsula,  without  much 
regard  to  the  ultimate  pressure  upon  the  people  of  his  own  country ;  the 
other,  headed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who  sought  only  to  maintain  himself  in 
power.  Narrow,  harsh,  factious,  and  illiberal,  in  every  thing  relating  to 
public  matters,  this  man’s  career  was  one  ol  unmixed  evil.  His  bigotry 
taught  him  to  oppress  Ireland,  but  his  religion  did  not  deter  him  from 
passim*  a  law  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  medicines  into  France  during 
a  pestilence.  He  lived  by  faction  ;  he  had  neither  the  wisdom  to  support, 
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nor  the  manliness  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  his 
crooked,  contemptible  policy  was  shown,  by  withholding  what  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  the  contest,  and  throwing  on  the  general  the  responsibility 
of  failure. 

With  all  the  fears  of  little  minds,  he  and  his  coadjutors  awaited  the 
result  of  Lord  Wellington’s  operations  in  1810.  They  affected  to  dread 
his  rashness,  yet  could  give  no  reasonable  ground  for  their  alarm  ;  and 
their  private  letters  were  at  variance  with  their  public  instructions,  that 
they  might  be  prepared  for  either  event.  They  deprived  him,  without 
notice,  of  his  command  over  the  troops  at  Cadiz  ;  they  gave  Graham  power 
to  furnish  pecuniary  succours  to  the  Spaniards  at  that  place,  which  threw 
another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  money  for  Portugal  ;*  and  when 
Wellington  complained  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  unfounded  apprehension 
of  some  superior  officers  more  immediately  about  him,  he  was  plainly  told 
that  those  officers  were  better  generals  than  himself.  At  the  same  time 
he  was,  from  a  pitiful  economy,  ordered  to  dismiss  the  transports  on 
which  the  safety  of  the  army  depended  in  the  event  of  failure. 

Between  these  factions  there  was  a  constant  struggle,  and  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  successes  in  the  field  only  furthered  the  views  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
because  they  furnished  ground  for  asserting  that  due  support  had  been 
given  to  him.  Indeed  such  a  result  is  to  be  alw’ays  apprehended  by  Eng¬ 
lish  commanders.  The  slightest  movement  in  war  requires  a  great  effort, 
and  is  attended  with  many  vexations,  which  the  general  feels  acutely  and 
unceasingly  ;  but  the  politician,  believing  in  no  difficulties  because  he  feels 
none,  neglects  the  supplies,  charges  disaster  on  the  general,  and  covers 
his  misdeeds  with  words.  The  inefficient  state  of  the  cabinet  under  both 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Perceval  may  however  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
extracts,  the  writers  of  which,  as  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  were  in  official 
situations. 

A.  April ,  1810 — “I  hope  by  next  mail  will  be  sent,  something  more 
satisfactory  and  useful  than  we  have  yet  done  in  the  way  of  instructions. 
But  I  am  afraid  the  late  O.  P.  riots  have  occupied  all  the  thoughts  of  our 
great  men  here,  so  as  to  make  them,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  forget  more 
distant  but  not  less  interesting  concerns.” 

A.  April ,  1811 — “  With  respect  to  the  evils  you  allude  to  as  arising 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  Portuguese  government,  the  people  here  are 
by  no  means  so  satisfied  of  their  existence  (to  a  great  degree)  as  you  who 
are  on  the  spot.  Here  we  judge  only  of  the  results,  the  details'we  read 
over,  but  being  unable  to  remedy  forget  them  the  next  day ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  be  the  tools  you  have  to  work  with  good  or  bad,  so  it  is  that 
you  have  produced  results  so  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
entertained  here  by  all  who  have  not  been  in  Portugal  within  the  last  eight 
months,  that  none  inquire  the  causes  which  prevented  more  being  done  in 
a  shorter  time;  of  which  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  proba¬ 
bility,  if  the  government  could  have  stepped  forward  at  an  earlier  period 
with  one  hand  in  their  pockets,  and  in  the  other  strong  energetic  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  change  of  measures,  and  princi¬ 
ples,  in  the  government.” 

]3.  September ,  1811 — “I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  get 
people  here  to  attend  to  their  real  interests  in  Portugal,  and  I  have 
clamoured  for  money !  money  !  money !  in  every  office  to  which  I  have 
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had  access.  To  all  my  clamour  and  all  my  arguments  I  have  invariably 
received  the  same  answer,  ‘  that  the  thing  is  impossible .’  The  prince 
himself  certainly  appears  to  be  &  la  hauteur  cles  cir Constances,  and  has 
expressed  his  determination  to  make  every  exertion  to  promote  the  good 
cause  in  the  Peninsula.  Lord  Wellesley  has  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  subject  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  is  fully  aware  of  the  several  measures 
which  Great  Britain  ought  and  could  adopt.  But  such  is  the  state  of 
parties  and  such  the  condition  of  the  present  government,  that  I  really 
despair  of  witnessing  any  decided  and  adequate  effect,  on  our  part,  to  save 
the  Peninsula.  The  present  feeling  appears  to  be  that  we  have  done 
mighty  things,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power,  that  the  rest  must  be  left  to 
all-bounteous  Providence,  and  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  we  must  console 
ourselves  by  the  reflection  that  Providence  has  not  been  so  propitious  to 
us  as  we  deserved.  This  feeling  you  must  allow  is  wonderfully  moral 
and  christianlike,  but  still  nothing  will  be  done  until  we  have  a  more 
vigorous  military  system  and  a  ministry  capable  of  directing  the  resources 
of  (he  nation  to  something  nobler  than  a  war  of  descents  and  embarka¬ 
tions.” 

A  more  perfect  picture  of  an  imbecile  administration  could  scarcely  be 
exhibited,  and  it  was  not  wonderful,  that  Lord  Wellington,  oppressed  with 
the  folly  of  the  Peninsular  governments,  should  have  often  resolved  to 
relinquish  a  contest  that  was  one  of  constant  risks,  difficulties,  and  cares, 
when  he  had  no  better  support  from  England.  In  the  next  chapter  shall 
be  shown  the  ultimate  effects  of  Canning’s  policy  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  affairs. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Political  state  of  Spain — Disputes  among  the  leaders — Sir  John  Moore’s  earl}'  and  just  per¬ 
ception  of  the  state  of  affairs  confirmed  by  Lord  Wellington’s  experience— Points  of 
interest  affecting  England— -The  re-enforcement  of  the  military  force — 'The  claims  of  the 
Princess  Carlotta — The  prevention  of  a  war  with  Portugal — The  question  ol  the  colonies 
—Cisneros’  conduct  at  Buenos  Ayres— Duke  of  infantado  demanded  by  Mexico— Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  English  ministers — Governor  of  Curacoa — Lord  Wellesley  proposes  a  media¬ 
tion— M.  Bardaxi’s  strange  assertion— Lord  Wellington’s  judgment  on  the  question — His 
discernment,  sagacity,  and  wisdom  shown. 


POLITICAL  STATE  OF  SPAIN. 

As  the  military  operations  were,  by  the  defeat  of  the  regular  armies, 
broken  into  a  multitude  of  petty  and  disconnected  actions,  so  the  political 
affairs  were,  by  the  species  of  anarchy  which  prevailed,  rendered  exceed¬ 
ingly  diversified  and  incongruous.  Notwithstanding  the  restoration  of 
the  captain-generals,  the  provincial  juntas  remained  very  powerful;  and 
while  nominally  responsible  to  the  cortez  and  the  regency,  acted  inde¬ 
pendently  of  either,  except  when  interested  views  urged  them  to  a  seeming 
obedience.  The  disputes  that  arose  between  them  and  the  generals,  who 
■were,  for  the  most  part,  the  creatures  of  the  regency,  or  of  the  cortez, 
were  constant.  In  Gallicia,  in  the  Asturias,  in  Catalonia,  in  Valencia, 
and  in  Murcia,  disputes  were  increasing.  Mahi,  Abadia,  Moscosa,  Campo 
Verde,  Lacy,  Sarsfield,  Eroles,  Milans,  Bassecour,  Coupigny,  Castanos, 
and  Blake,  were  always  in  controversy  with  each  other  or  with  the  juntas. 
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Palacios  dismissed  from  the  regency  for  his  high  monarchical  opinions, 
was  made  captain-general  of  Valencia,  where  he  immediately  joined  the 
church-party  against  the  cortez.  In  the  condado  de  Niebla  the  junta  of 
Seville  claimed  superior  authority,  and  Ballesteros  of  his  own  motion 
placed  the  country  under  martial  law.  The  junta,  strangely  enough,  then 
appealed  to  Colonel  Austin,  the  British  governor  of  the  Algarves,  but  he 
refused  to  interfere. 

The  cortez  often  annulled  the  decrees  of  the  regency,  and  the  latter,  of 
whomsoever  composed,  always  hating  and  fearing  the  cortez,  were  only 
intent  upon  increasing  their  own  power,  and  entirely  neglected  the  general 
cause  ;  their  conduct  was  at  once  haughty  and  mean,  violent  and  intriguing, 
and  it  was  impossible  ever  to  satisfy  them.*  Thus  confusion  was  every 
where  perpetuated,  and  it  is  proved  by  the  intercepted  papers  of  Joseph, 
as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  the  British  officers,  and  diplomatists,  that 
with  the  Spaniards,  the  only  moral  resource  left  for  keeping  up  the  war, 
was  their  personal  hatred  of  the  French,  partially  called  into  action  by 
particular  oppression.!  Sir  John  Moore,  with  that  keen  and  sure  judg¬ 
ment  which  marked  all  his  views,  had  early  described  Spain  as  being 
“ without  armies,  generals,  or  government .”  And  in  1811,  after  three 
years  of  war,  Lord  Wellington!  complained  that  “  there  was  no  head  in 
Spain ,  neither  generals,  nor  offcers,  nor  disciplined  troops,  and  no  cavalry; 
that  the  government  had  commenced  the  war  without  a  magazine  or 
military  resource  of  any  kind,  without  money  or  financial  resource,  and 
that  the 'people  at  the  head  of  affairs  were  as  feeble  as  their  resources  were 
smaU.’’'1  But  the  miserable  state  of  the  armies  and  the  unquenchable 
vanity  of  the  officers,  have  been  too  frequently  exposed  to  need  further 
illustration.  They  hated  and  ill-used  the  peasantry,  while  their  own 
want  of  discipline  and  subordination  rendered  them  odious  to  their  country. 
The  poorer  people,  much  as  they  detested  the  French,  almost  wished  for 
the  establishment  of  Joseph,  and  all  spirit  and  enthusiasm  had  long  been 
extinct. 

The  real  points  of  interest  affecting  England  in  her  prosecution  of  the 
contest  were,  therefore,  1°.  the  improvement  and  the  better  guidance  of 
the  military  power;  2®.  the  preventing  a  war  between  Portugal  and  Spain  ; 
3°.  the  pretensions  of  the  Princess  Carlotta  of  Portugal ;  4°.  the  dispute 
with  the  American  colonies. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  Lord  Wellington  had  made  strenuous  efforts, 
and  his  advice,  and  remonstrances,  had  at  times  saved  the  armies  in  the 
field  from  destruction  ;  some  partial  attempts  were  also  made  to  form  troops 
under  British  officers  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  to  a  system  like  that 
which  England  exercised  in  Portugal,  the  leading  Spaniards  would  never 
listen.  This  was  one  result  of  Mr.  Canning’s  impolitic  fostering  of  the 
Spanish  pride,  for  it  was  by  no  means  apparent  that  the  people  would  have 
objected  to  such  an  arrangement,  if  it  had  been  prudently  urged,  before  the 
republican  party  in  the  cortez,  and  the  popular  press,  had  filled  their 
minds  with  alarm  upon  the  subject.  The  Catalans  openly  and  repeatedly 
desired  to  have  an  English  general,  and  in  1812  Colonel  Green  did 
organize  a  small  corps  there,  while  Whittingham  and  Roche  formed  in 
the  Balearic  Isles  large  divisions;  Colonel  Cox  had  before  proposed  a 
like  scheme  for  the  north,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  any  important  service  rendered  by  those  officers 
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with  their  divisions.  Their  reputation  was  however  quite  eclipsed  by  one 
Downie,  who  had  passed  from  the  British  commissariat  into  the  Spanish 
service,  and  the  English  ministers,  taken  with  his  boasting  manner,  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  uniforms  and  equipments  for  a  body  of  cavalry,  called  the 
Estremaduran  Legion,  of  such  an  expensive  and  absurd  nature,  as  to 
induce  a  general  officer  to  exclaim  on  seeing  them,  that  “  he  blushed  for 
the  folly  of  his  government.” 

When  the  British  ministers  found  themselves  unable  to  deal  with  the 
Spanish  regulars,  they  endeavoured  to  prop  the  war  by  the  irregulars. 
But  the  increase  of  this  force,  which  however  never  exceeded  thirty 
thousand  men  in  arms,  gave  offence  to  the  regular  officers,  and  amidst 
these  distractions,  the  soldiers,  ill-organized,  ill-fed,  and  quite  incapable 
of  moving  in  the  field  in  large  bodies,  lost  all  confidence  in  their  gene¬ 
rals.*  The  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  Freire  with  the  Murcian  army,  gene¬ 
rally  expected  to  be  beaten  in  every  action,  and  cared  very  little  about  it, 
because  the  regency  were  sure  to  affirm  that  they  were  victorious;  and 
another  of  those  wandering  starved  naked  bands,  which  they  called 
armies,  could  be  formed  from  new  levies  in  a  month. 

The  chances  of  a  war  with  Portugal  were  by  no  means  slight,  the 
early  ravages  of  the  Spanish  insurgent  forces  when  Junot  was  in  Lisbon, 
the  violence  of  Romana’s  soldiers,  and  the  burning  of  the  village  of 
San  Fernando,  together  with  the  disputes  between  the  people  ot  the 
Algarves  and  the  Andalusians,  had  revived  all  the  national  hatred  on 
both  sides.  The  two  governments  indeed  entered  into  a  treaty  for 
recruiting  in  their  respective  territories;  but  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  united  exertions  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  Wellington  could 
prevent  the  Portuguese  regency  first,  and  afterwards  the  court  of  the 
Brazils,  from  provoking  a  war  by  reannexing  Ohvenca  to  Portugal, 
when  it  was  taken  from  the  French  by  Marshal  Beresford.  And  so  little 
were  the  passions  of  these  people  subordinate  to  their  policy,  that  this 
design  was  formed  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Princess  Carlolta  was, 
strenuously,  and  with  good  prospect  of  success,  pushing  her  claim  to  the 


regency  of  Spain. 

The  intrigues  of  this  princess  were  constant  sources  ol  evil ;  she 
laboured  against  the  influence  of  the  British  at  Cadiz,  and  her  agent, 
Pedro  Souza,  proffering  gold  to  vulgar  baseness,  diamonds  to  delicate 
consciences,  and  promises  to  all,  was  adroit  and  persevering.  In  August 
1810  a  paper  signed  by  only  one  member,  but  with  an  intimation  that 
it  contained  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  cortez,  was  secretly  given  to 
Mr.  Welleslev,  as  a  guide  for  his  conduct.  It  purported  that  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  releasing  Ferdinand  and  bis  brother  from  their  captivity  being 
apparent,  the  Princess  Carlotta  should  be  called  to  the  throne  and  it 
was  proposed  to  marry  her  eldest  son,  Pedro,  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
or  some  other  princess  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  that  a  “  su  en  an 
mortal  blow  might  be  given  to  the  French  empire,  t  Mr.  Wellesley 
was  also  told  that  a  note,  of  the  same  tendency,  would  in  the  first  session 
of  the  cortez  be  transmitted  to  the  English  legation.  This,  however,  did 
not  happen,  chiefly  because  Arguelles  openly  and  eloquently  expressed 
his  reasons  against  the  appointment  of  a  royal  person  as  regent,  an 
some  months  later  procured  a  decree,  rendering  such  persons  ineligible, 
to  pass  in  the  cortez.  This  seemed  to  quash  Carlotta’s  intrigue,  never- 
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theless  her  pretensions,  although  continually  overborne  by  the  English 
influence,  were  as  continually  renewed,  and  often  on  the  point  of  being 
publicly  admitted. 

The  assumption  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  Ferdinand’s  release  was 
founded  partly  on  the  great  influence  which  it  was  known  Napoleon  had 
acquired  over  his  mind,  and  partly  on  his  extreme  personal  timidity, 
which  rendered  any  attempt  to  release  him  hopeless.  Otherwise  there 
were  at  Lisbon  one  Francisco  Sagas,  and  his  brother,  daring  men,  who 
were  only  deterred  from  undertaking  the  enterprise  by  a  previous  expe¬ 
riment  made  at  Bayonne,  where  they  had  for  an  hour  implored  Ferdi¬ 
nand  to  escape,  all  things  being  ready,  yet  in  vain,  because  Escoiquez 
who  ruled  the  prince,  and  was  as  timid  as  himself,  opposed  it.  To  pre¬ 
vent  ill  effects  from  this  well-known  weakness,  the  cortez  passed  a  decree 
to  render  null  every  act  of  Ferdinand  while  in  captivity. 

These  intrigues  of  Carlotta  were,  however,  of  minor  consequence 
compared  to  the  conduct  of  the  American  colonies,  which  was  one  of 
the  highest  interest  and  importance.  The  causes  and  the  nature  of  their 
revolt  have  been  already  touched  upon,  and  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  the  juntas,  the  regency,  and  the  cortez,  with  relation  to  them,  having 
been  also  exposed  in  a  general  way,#  need  not  be  repeated  here.  When 
the  Spanish  insurrection  first  commenced,  the  leading  men  of  Mexico 
signed  a  paper  which  was  sent  to  the  Peninsula  in  November,  1808, 
urging  the  immediate  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Infantado  to  the  vice¬ 
royalty.  He  was  averse  to  quitting  Spain,  but  his  wife  persuaded  him 
to  consent,  provided  the  central  junta,  just  then  established,  was  not 
opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Stuart  foreseeing  great  advantage  from  this  appoint¬ 
ment,  laboured  to  persuade  Mr.  Frere  to  support  it;  but  the  latter,  always 
narrow  in  his  views,  refused,  because  Infantado  was  personally  disliked 
in  England !  and  this,  joined  to  the  duke’s  own  reluctance,  seemed  to  end 
the  matter.  Meanwhile  the  disturbances  in  the  colonies  went  on,  and 
Carlotta  of  Portugal,  urged  her  claim  to  be  regent,  and  ultimately,  queen 
of  that  country,  as  well  as  of  Spain  ;  and  her  interests  were  strongly 
supported  there,  until  May,  1809,  when  Cisneros,  the  Spanish  viceroy, 
arrived  at  Monte  Video,  and  spoiled  her  schemes. 

The  cry  for  a  free  trade  with  England,  was  then  (September)  raised 
by  the  colonists,  and  Cisneros  assented,  but  under  conditions,  presenting 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  affected  generosity  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  afford¬ 
ing  an  additional  proof  how  little  the  latter  knew  the  temper  of  the 
people  he  was  dealing  with.  After  detailing  the  dangers  of  his  situation 
from  the  disposition  of  the  colonists  to  revolt,  and  the  impoverishment 
of  the  royal  treasury  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  which  had 
already  taken  place,  Cisneros  observed  that  the  only  mode  of  relief  was 
a  temporary  permission  to  trade  with  England  for  the  sake  of  the  duties. 
Necessity,  he  said,  drove  him  to  this  measure;  he  regretted  it,  and 
directed  that  the  ordinary  laws  relative  to  the  residence  of  foreigners, 
most  rigorous  in  themselves,  should  be  most  rigorously  executed ;  and  he 
added  others  of  such  a  nature,  that  at  first  sight,  they  appear  to  be 
directed  against  some  common  enemy  of  mankind,  rather  than  against 
the  subjects  and  vessels  of  a  nation  which  was  then  supporting  the 
mother-country  with  troops  and  treasure  in  the  most  prodigal  manner. 
Englishmen  were  not  to  be  suffered  to  possess  property,  to  have  a  resi- 
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dence,  to  keep  a  hotel,  or  even  to  remain  on  shore  except  for  a  fixed 
period.  Any  property  already  acquired  by  them  was  to  be  confiscated, 
and  when  the  goods  by  which  he  hoped  to  raise  his  revenue  were  landed, 
the  owners  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  them  carried  to  the  ware¬ 
houses  by  their  own  sailors  ! 

In  April  1810  the  disposition  to  revolt  spread  ;  the  Caraccas  and  Porto 
Rico  declared  for  independence,  and  the  British  governor  of  Curacoa 
expressed  his  approval  of  their  proceedings.  This  naturally  gave  great 
jealousy  and  alarm  to  the  Spaniards,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  secret  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Miranda’s  affair.  Lord  Liverpool,  indeed,  immediately  disa¬ 
vowed  the  governor’s  manifesto,  but  being  very  desirous  to  retain  the  trade, 
to  conciliate  the  Spaniards,  and  to  oblige  the  colonists  to  acknowledge  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  oppose  France,  three  things  incompatible,  his  policy  produced 
no  good  result.  Mexico  indeed  still  remained  obedient  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  desire  to  have  Infantado  existed,  and  a  strong  party  of  the 
Mexicans  even  purposed  raising  him  to  the  throne,  if  Napoleon’s  success 
should  separate  the  two  countries ;  but  the  Spanish  regency,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  folly,  chose  this  moment  to  appoint  Venegas,  who  was  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Infantado,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  thus  the  revolt  was  forced  on 
in  that  country  also. 

This  state  of  affairs  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  war  in  Spain  in  many 
ways.  The  Spaniards,  thinking  to  retain  the  colonies  by  violence,  sent 
out  a  small  squadron  at  first,  and  at  a  later  period  employed  the  succours 
received  from  England,  in  fitting  out  large  expeditions  of  their  best 
troops  ;  and  that,  when  the  enemy  were  most  closely  pressing  them  in 
the  Peninsula.*  The  remonstrances  of  the  British  on  this  head  were 
considered  as  indications  of  a  faithless  policy  ;  and  Carlotta  also  wrote 
to  Elio,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  the  cortez,  warning  both, 
to  beware  of  the  English  as  “  a  people  capable  of  any  baseness  where 
their  own  interests  were  concerned.”  Hence  there  was  a  prevalent  sus¬ 
picion,  that  England  had  a  design  of  connecting  itself  with  the  colonies 
independently  of  Spain,  which  greatly  diminished  the  English  influence  at 

Cadiz.  .  .  . 

By  this  dispute  with  America  the  supply  of  specie  for  the  1  enmsula 
was  endangered,  which  involved  the  very  existence  of  the  war;  all 
things  therefore  conduced  to  make  Lord  Wellesley  desire  his  hi  other, 
Mr.°Wellesley,  to  offer  the  mediation  of  England,  and  to  please  the 
Spaniards  he  also  removed  the  governor  of  Curacoa ;  but  his  plans,  like 
Lord  Liverpool’s,  were  based  upon  the  desire  to  preserve  the  trade  with 
the  colonies,  and  this  feeling  pervaded  and  vitiated  his  instructions  to 
Mr.  Wellesley.  That  gentleman  was  directed!  to  enter  into  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject,  on  principles  founded  on  cordial  amity  and  good 
faith  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  convince  the  regency  that  the  British  course 
of  proceeding  had  hitherto  been  the  best  for  all  parties.  For  the  primary 
object  being0  to  keep  France  from  forming  a  party  in  America,  the 
revolted  colonies  had  been  by  England  received  into  an  amicable  inter¬ 
course  of  trade,  a  measure  not  inconsistent  with  good  faith  to  Spam, 
inasmuch  as  the  colonists  would  otherwise  have  had  recourse  to  France, 
whereas  now  England  was  considered  by  them  as  a  safe  and  honourable 
channel  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother-country.  There  had  been,  it 
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was  said,  no  formal  recognition  of  the  self-constituted  governments,  or  if 
any  had  taken  place  by  subordinate  officers  they  would  be  disavowed. 
Protection  and  mediation  had  indeed  been  offered,  but  the  rights  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  had  been  supported,  and  as  war  between  Spain  and  America  would 
only  injure  the  great  cause,  a  mediatory  policy  was  pressed  upon  the 
latter.  The  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Caraccas  had  already 
diverted  money  and  forces  from  Spain,  and  driven  the  Americans  to  seek 
for  French  officers  to  assist  them.  The  trade  was  essential  to  enable 
England  to  continue  her  assistance  to  Spain,  and  although  this  had  been 
frequently  represented  to  the  regency,  the  latter  had  sent  ships  (which 
had  been  fitted  out  in  English  ports  and  stored  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain  for  war  with  France)  to  blockade  the  colonies  and  to  cut  off  the 
English  trade ;  and  it  was  done  also  at  a  moment,  when  the  regency  was 
unable  to  transport  Blake’s  army  from  Cadiz  to  the  condado  de  Niebla 
without  the  assistance  of  British  vessels. 

“  It  was  difficult,”  Lord  Wellesley  said,  “  to  state  an  instance  in  which 
the  prejudices  and  jealousy  of  individuals  had  occasioned  so  much  con¬ 
fusion  of  every  maxim  of  discretion  and  good  policy,  and  so  much  danger 
to  the  acknowledged  mutual  interests  of  two  great  states  engaged  in  a 
defensive  alliance  against  the  assaults  of  a  foreign  foe.  .  .  Spain  could 
not  expect  England  to  concur  in  a  continuance  of  a  system  by  which,  at 
her  own  expense,  her  trade  was  injured,  and  by  which  Spain. was  making 
efforts  not  against  the  French  but  against  the  main  sources  of  her  own 
strength.” 

After  these  instructions,  which  were  given  before  the  constitution  of 
Spain  was  arranged  by  the  cortez,  Mr.  Wellesley  pressed  the  mediation 
upon  M.  Bardaxi,  the  Spanish  minister,  who  agreed  to  accept  it  upon 
condition,  that  Mexico,  which  had  not  yet  declared  a  form  of  government, 
should  be  excepted, — that  England  should  immediately  break  off  all  inter¬ 
course  with  the  colonies,  and,  if  the  mediation  failed,  should  assist  Spain 
to  reconquer  them. 

When  the  injustice  and  bad  policy  of  this  proposition  was  objected  to 
(June,  1811),  M.  Bardaxi  maintained  that  it  was  just  and  politic,  and 
pressed  it  as  a  secret  article;  he  however  finally  offered  to  accept  the 
mediation,  if  Mr.  Wellesley  would  only  pledge  England  to  break  off  the 
intercourse  of  trade.  This  was  refused,  and  the  negotiation  continued, 
but  as  Bardaxi  asserted,  that  Lord  Wellington  had  before  agreed  to  the 
propriety  of  England  going  to  war  with  the  colonies,  Mr.  Wellesley 
referred  to  the  latter,  and  that  extraordinary  man,  while  actually  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  under  most  critical  circumstances,  was  thus  called  upon 
to  discuss  so  grave  and  extensive  a  subject.  But  it  was  on  such  occasions 
that  all  his  power  of  mind  was  displayed,  and  his  manner  of  treating  this 
question  proved,  that  in  political,  and  even  in  commercial  affairs,  his  reach 
of  thought  and  enlarged  conceptions,  immeasurably  surpassed  the  cabinet 
he  served.  And  when  we  consider  that  his  opinions,  stated  in  1811,  have 
been  since  verified  in  all  points  to  the  very  letter,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  filled  with  admiration  of  his  foresight  and  judgment. 

“  Fie  denied  that  he  had  ever  given  grounds  for  Bardaxi’s  observation. 
His  opinion  had  always  been  that  Great  Britain  should  follow,  as  he  hoped 
she  had,  liberal  counsels  towards  Spain,  by  laying  aside,  at  least  during 
the  existence  of  the  war,  all  consideration  of  merchants’  profits.  He  felt 
certain  that  such  a  policy  would  equally  suit  her  commercial  interests  and 
her  warlike  policy,  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  her  character.  The  immediate 
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advantages  extorted  from  an  open  trade  with  the  colonies  he  had  always 
considered  ideal.  Profit  was  undoubtedly  to  be  made  there,  and  eventually 
the  commerce  would  be  very  great ;  but  its  value  must  arise  from  the 
increasing  riches  of  the  colonies  and  the  growth  ol  luxury  there,  and  the 
period  at  which  this  would  happen  was  more  likely  to  be  checked  than 
forwarded  by  the  extravagant  speculations  of  English  traders.  Whatever 
might  be  the  final  particular  relations  established  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  the  general  result  must  be  the  relaxation,  if  not  the  annihilation, 
of  their  colonial  commercial  system,  and  Great  Britain  was  then  sure  to  be 
the  greatest  gainer. 

“  In  expectation  of  this  ultimate  advantage,  her  policy  ought  to  have 
been  liberal  throughout,  that  is,  the  colonies  themselves  should  have  been 
checked,  and  the  endeavours  of  traders  and  captains  of  ships  to  separate 
them  from  Spain  ought  to  have  been  repressed.  England  should,  when 
the  colonies  first  showed  a  disposition  to  revolt,  have  considered  not  only 
what  they  could  do,  but  what  Great  Britain  could  assist  them  to  effect. 
PI  is  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  government  and  its  means  enabled  him  to 
say  she  could  not  reduce  even  one  of  the  weakest  of  her  colonies,  and  to 
make  the  attempt  would  be  a  gross  lolly  and  misapplication  of  means. 
Nay  England  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  great  object  in  the  Peninsula, 
give  Spain  any  effectual  assistance ;  for  it  was  but  too  true  that  distant 
colonies  could  always  separate  from  the  mother  country  when  they  willed 
it,  and  certainly  it  would  be  the  highest  madness,  in  Spain,  to  attempt  at 
that  time  to  prevent  such  a  separation  by  force,  and  in  England,  to  assist, 
or  even  encourage  her  in  such  an  attempt. 

“The  conduct  of  the  latter  should  then  have  been  by  her  influence  and 
advice  to  have  prevented  the  disputes  from  coming  to  extremity,  and  now 
should  be  to  divert  Spain  from  such  an  absurdity  as  having  recourse  to 
violence.  But  the  reception  of  the  deputies  from  America  which  the 
Spaniards  so  much  complained  of,  was  useful  to  the  latter.  It  prevented 
those  deputies  from  going  to  France,  and  if  they  had  gone,  the  fact,  that 
colonies  have  the  power  to  separate  if  they  have  the  will,  would  have  been 

at  once  verified.  , 

“  Great  Britain,  although  late,  had  at  last  offered  that  mediation  which 
he  wished  had  been  asked  for,  and  it  remained  to  consider  on  what  terms 
it  ought  to  be  accepted.  It  would  have  been  better  if  Spain  had  come 
forward  with  an  explicit  declaration  of  what  her  intentions  towards  the 
colonies  in  respect  to  constitution  and  commerce  were.  England  could 
then  have  had  something  intelligible  to  mediate  upon  ;  but  now  Spain  only 
desired  her  to  procure  the  submission  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Caraccas  ; 
and  if  she  failed  in  that  impracticable  object,  she  was  to  aid  Spain  in 
forcing  them  to  submission  !  and  he,  Lord  Wellington,  was  said  to  have 
approved  of  this!  One  would  really,”  he  exclaimed,  “  believe  that  M. 
Bardaxi  has  never  adverted  to  the  means  and  resources  of  his  own  country, 
to  the  object  they  have  acquired  at  home,  nor  to  the  efforts  making  by 
England  in  the  Peninsula;  and  that  he  imagines  1  have  considered  these 
facts  as  little  as  he  appears  to  have  done  !  Great  Britain  cannot  agree  to 

th«  In*  "respect  to  constitution”  (alluding  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Americans  by  the  cortez)*  “the  Spaniards  had  gone  a 
great  way,  but  not  so  far  as  some  of  her  colonies  would  require,  they 

*  See  book  xii.  chap.  i. 
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would  probably  ask  her  to  have  separate  local  representative  bodies  for 
their  interior  concerns,  such  as  the  English  colonial  assemblies,  yet  this 
important  point  had  not  been  considered  in  the  treaty  of  mediation,  and 
in  respect  of  commerce  the  Spanish  government  had  said  nothing  ;  although 
it  was  quite  certain  her  prohibitory  system  could  not  continue ;  and  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  required  that  in  the 
treaty  of  mediation  the  colonies  should  be  put,  with  respect  to  trade, 
exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  the  provinces  of  Old  Spain.  If  that  was 
not  done  it  would  be  useless  to  talk  to  the  colonists  of  equal  rights  and 
interests ;  they  would  feel  that  their  interests  were  sacrificed  to  those  of 
the  mother-country. 

“  It  was  true  that  the  latter  would  lose  immediately,  though  probably 
not  eventually,  very  largely  in  revenue  and  commercial  profit  by  such  a 
concession.  This  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  she  had  therefore  a  fair  claim  to  participate  in  the  advantages  the 
colonies  would  enjoy  from  it.  To  this  object  the  treaty  of  mediation 
should  have  adverted.  Spain  should  have  confidentially  declared  to 
Great  Britain  her  intended  course,  what  system  she  would  follow,  what 
duties  impose,  and  what  proportion  she  would  demand  for  general  impe¬ 
rial  purposes.  Upon  such  materials  England  might  have  worked  with  a 
prospect  of  permanently  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  empire 
on  just  and  fair  principles ;  or  at  all  events  have  allayed  the  present  dis¬ 
putes  and  so  removed  the  difficulties  they  occasioned  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  in  either  case  have  ensured  her  own  real  interests.  Spain  had  how¬ 
ever  taken  a  narrow  view  both  of  her  own  and  the  relative  situation  of 
others,  and  if  she  did  not  enlarge  it ,  matters  would  grow  worse  and  worse. 
It  would  be  useless  for  England  to  interfere ,  and  after  a  long  contest  which 
would  only  tend  to  loeaken  the  mother -country  and  deprive  her  of  the  re¬ 
sources  which  she  would  otherwise  find  in  the  colonies  for  her  war  with 
France ,  the  business  would  end  in  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
Spain .” 

The  mediation  was,  however,  after  many  discussions,  finally  accepted 
by  the  cortez,  Mexico,  only  being  excepted,  and  an  English  commission 
of  mediation,  of  which  Mr.  Stuart  was  the  head,  was  even  appointed  in 
September,  1811,  but  from  various  causes  it  never  proceeded  beyond 
Cadiz.  The  Spaniards  continued  to  send  out  expeditions,  Mr.  Wellesley’s 
remonstrances  were  unheeded,  and  although  the  regency  afterwards  offered 
to  open  the  trade  under  certain  duties,  in  return  for  a  subsidy,  nothing 
was  concluded. 
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CHAPTER  IV.- 


Political  state  of  Portugal — Mr.  Villiers’  mission  expensive  and  inefficient — Mr.  Stuart  suc¬ 
ceeds  him — -Finds  every  thing  in  confusion — His  efforts  to  restore  order  successful  at  first 
— Cortez  proposed  by  Lord  Wellesley — Opposed  by  the  regency,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  by 
Lord  Wellington — Observations  thereon — Changes  in  the  regency — Its  partial  and  weak 
conduct — Lord  Strangford's  proceedings  at  Rio  Janeiro  only  productive  of  mischief — Mr. 
Stuart’s  efforts  opposed,  and  successfully,  by  the  Souza  faction — Lord  Wellington  thinks 
of  abandoning  the  contest — Writes  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal — The  regency  con¬ 
tinues  to  embarrass  the  English  general — Effect  of  their  conduct  upon  the  army — Mise¬ 
rable  state  of  the  country — The  British  cabinet  grants  a  fresh  subsidy  to  Portugal — Lord 
Wellington  complains  that  he  is  supplied  with  only  one-sixtji  of  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  contest — Minor  follies  of  the  Regency — The  cause  of  Massena  s  harshness 
to  the  people  of  Portugal  explained — Case  of  Mascarhenas — His  execution  a  foul  murder 
— Lord  Wellington  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties — He  and  Mr.  Stuart  devise  a  plan 
to  supply  the  army  by  trading  in  grain — Lord  Wellington’s  embarrassments  increase — 
Reasons  why  he  does  not  abandon  Portugal — His  plan  of  campaign. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  power  and  crafty  projects  of  the  Souzas,  their  influence  over  their 
weak-minded  prince,  their  cabal  to  place  the  Duke  ot  Brunswick  at  the 
head  of  the  Portuguese  army,  the  personal  violence  of  the  patriarch,  the 
resignation  of  Das  Minas,  and  the  disputes  with  Lord  Wellington,  have 
been  already  touched  upon  ;*  but  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  engendered 
by  those  things,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  more  detailed  exposition. 

Mr.  Villiers’  mission,  like  all  those  emanating  from  Mr.  Canning,  had 
been  expensive  in  style,  tainted  by  intrigues,  useless  in  business,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  disorders.  When  Mr.  Stuart  arrived  (February,  1810),  he 
found  every  thing,  except  the  army  under  Beresford,  in  a  state  of  disor¬ 
ganization  ;  and  the  influence  of  England  was  decreasing,  because  of  the 
vacillating  system  hitherto  pursued  by  the  British  government.  As  early 
as  1808,  Lord  Wellington  had  advised  the  ministers  not  only  to  adopt  Por¬ 
tugal  as  the  base  of  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  but  to  assume  in  reality 
the  whole  administration  of  that  country;  to  draw  forth  all  its  resources, 
both  of  men  and  money,  and  to  make  up  any  deficiency,  by  the  power  of 
England.  This  advice  had  been  neglected,  and  an  entirely  different 
policy  pursued,  which,  in  execution,  was  also  feeble  and  uncertain. 

The  Portuguese  constitution,  like  most  of  those  springing  from  the 
feudal  system^  was  excellent  in  theory,  as  far  as  regarded  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom  :  but  it  was  overwhelmed  with  abuses  in  practice ;  and  it 
was  a  favourite  maxim  with  the  authorities  that  it  did  not  become  a 
paternal  government  to  punish  neglect  in  the  subordinates.  When  court 
intrigues  were  to  be  effected,  or  poor  men  to  be  oppressed,  there  was  no 
want  of  vigour  or  of  severity ;  but  in  all  that  regarded  the  administration 
of  affairs, °it  was  considered  sufficient  to  give  orders  without  looking  to 
their  execution,  and  no  animadversion,  much  less  punishment,  followed 
disobedience.  The  character  of  the  government  was  extreme  weakness; 
the  taxes,  partially  levied,  produced  only  half  their  just  amount ;  the  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  treasury  were  in  arrears;  the  army  was  neglected  in  all 
things  dependent  on  the  civil  administration,  and  a  bad  navy  was  kept  up, 
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at  an  expense  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  to  meet  a  war  with  Algiers. 
This  last  question  was,  however,  a  knife  with  a  double  edge,  for  in  peace, 
a  tribute  paid  in  coin,  drained  the  treasury  already  too  empty,  and  in  war 
the  fleet  did  nothing;  meanwhile  the  feeding  of  Cadiz  was  rendered  pre¬ 
carious  by  it;  and  of  Lisbon  also,  for  the  whole  produce  of  Portugal  was 
only  equal  to  four  months’  consumption.  In  commercial  affairs  the  usual 
Peninsular  jealousy  was  displayed;  the  imports  of  British  goods  were 
prohibited  to  the  advantage  of  smugglers  only,  while  the  government 
which  thus  neglected  its  own  resources  to  the  injury  of  both  countries, 
clamoured  for  subsidies.  Finally  the  power  of  the  Souzas  was  so  great, 
and  the  regency  was  so  entirely  subservient  to  them,  that  although  Mr. 
Stuart  had  been  assured  by  Mr.  Canning,  that  a  note  forbidding  Domingo 
Souza  to  meddle  with  affairs  at  Lisbon,  had  been  procured  from  the 
Brazils,  all  representations,  to  the  regency,  were  met  by  references  to 
that  nobleman,  who  was  in  London,  and  the  business  of  the  mission  was 
thus  paralysed. 

In  March  1809  the  British  government  had  taken  ten  thousand  Por¬ 
tuguese  troops  into  pay.  In  May  they  were  increased  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  and  in  June  to  thirty  thousand.  The  cost  of  these  forces,  and  the 
increased  pay  to  Portuguese  officers,  added  to  the  subsidy,  amounted  to 
two  millions  sterling;  but  this  subsidy,  partly  from  negligence,  partly 
from  the  exhaustion  in  England  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Canning’s  prodigal 
donations  to  Spain,  was  in  arrears.  However,  as  this  mode  of  proceeding 
was  perfectly  in  unison  with  their  own  method,  the  regency  did  not  much 
regard  it,  but  they  were  eager  to  obtain  a  loan  from  England,  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  which  they  would  have  been  quite  uncontrolled,  and  for  this  very 
reason  Lord  Wellington  strenuously  opposed  it.  In  revenge,  the  regency, 
by  a  wilful  misunderstanding  of  the  debates  of  parliament,  and  by  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  facts,  endeavoured  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  this,  with  the  encouragement  given  to  all  Portuguese  malecon- 
tents  by  the  Whigs,  whose  clamour,  just,  as  applied  to  the  ministers,  was 
unjustly  extended  to  the  generals,  greatly  increased  the  disorder  of  the 
times. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Canning  being  happily  removed  from  office, 
Lord  Wellesley,  who  succeeded  him,  changed  the  instructions  of  the 
diplomatic  agents  in  the  Peninsula.  They  were  now  directed  to  make 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  succours,  and  in  Portugal  they  were 
vigorously  to  interlere  in  all  civil  changes,  augmentations  of  revenue, 
and  military  resources;  and  even  to  demand  monthly  reports  of  the 
condition  of  the  army,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  subsidy.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  also,  thinking  that  the  example  of  a  cortez  in  Spain,  might  create 
a  desire  for  a  more  temperate  government  in  Portugal,  was  prepared  to 
forward  such  a  change,  provided  old  forms  were  preserved,  and  that  all 
appeared  to  flow  from  the  prince  regent,  whose  consent  he  undertook  to 
secure.  Resistance  to  the  enemy,  he  said,  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  and  hence  it  was  advisable  to  make  timely  con¬ 
cessions,  giving  however  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  regency  were  strongly  opposed  to  this  notion  of  a  cortez,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  and  Lord  Wellington  affirmed,  and  truly,  that  the  docility  of  the 
people,  and  their  hatred  of  the  French,  were  motives  powerful  enough, 
without  any  other  stimulus,  to  urge  them  to  action.  Thus  the  project 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  time  was  perhaps  inconvenient  to  effect  a 
revolution  of  this  nature,  which  the  people  themselves  certainly  did  not 
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contemplate,  and  which,  as  Spain  had  shown,  was  not  a  certain  help  to 
the  war.  Lord  Wellington,  who  only  considered  what  would  conduce 
to  the  success  of  the  war,  was  therefore  consistent  upon  this  occasion, 
but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  course  of  the  English  cabinet.  The 
enforcement  in  France  of  a  military  conscription,  authorized  by  the  laws, 
was  an  unheard-of  oppression  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  ;  but  in  Portugal 
a  conscription,  enforced  by  foreigners,  was  a  wise  and  vigorous  measure; 
and  Lord  Wellesley,  admitting  that  the  Portuguese  government  had  been 
harsh  and  oppressive,  as  well  as  weak  and  capricious,  was  content  to 
withhold  a  better  system  from  the  people,  expressly  because  they  loved 
their  country  and  were  obedient  subjects;  for  he  would  have  readily 
granted  it  to  them  if  they  had  been  unruly  and  of  doubtful  patriotism. 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  concert  with  Lord  Wellington,  diligently  endeavoured 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  hour,  but  whenever  he  complained  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  disorder,  he  was,  by  the  regency,  offered  arbitrary  power  to 
punish,  which  being  only  an  expedient  to  render  the  British  odious  to  the 
people,  he  refused.  The  intrigues  of  the  fidalgos  then  became  apparent, 
and  the  first  regency  was  broken  up  in  1810.  The  Marquis  of  Das 
Minas  retired  from  it  under  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  but  really  because 
he  found  himself  too  weak  to  support  M.  de  Mello,  a  fidalgo  officer,  who 
was  thrust  forward  to  oppose  the  legal  authority  of  Marshal  Beiesford. 
M.  Cypriano  Freire  was  then  made  minister  of  finance,  and  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  M.  de  Forjas  secretary-at-war,  with  a  vote  in  the  regency  on 
matters  of  war.  But  the  former,  soon  after  Mr.  Stuart’s  arrival,  resigned 
his  situation  inconsequence  of  some  disgust,  and  the  Conde  Redondo, 
having  undertaken  the  office,  commenced,  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
a  better  arrangement  of  the  taxes,  especially  the  “  decima ”  or  income 
tax,  which  was  neither  impartially  nor  strictly  enforced  on  the  rich 
towns,  nor  on  the  powerful  people  of  the  fidalgo  faction.  The  clergy 
also  evaded  the  imposts,  and  the  British  merchants,  although  profiting 
enormously  from  the  war,  sought  exemption  under  the  factory  privileges, 
not  only  from  the  taxes,  which  in  certain  cases  they  could  legally  do,  but 
from  the  billets,  and  from  those  recruiting  laws  affecting  their  servants, 
which  they  could  not  justly  demand,  and  which  all  other  classes  in  the 

community  were  liable  to.  .  .  c 

The  working  of  the  Souzas,  in  the  Brazils,  where  the  minister  of  finance 
wished  to  have  the  regulation  of  the  Portuguese  treasury  under  his  con¬ 
trol,  soon  changed  this  arrangement.  Freire’s  resignation  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted,  Redondo  was  excluded  from  the  government,  and  Forjas,  who 
was  the  most  efficient  member  of  the  government,  was  deprived  of  his 
functions.  The  remaining  members  then  proposed  to  fill  up  Das  Minas 
vacancy  themselves,  but  this  was  resisted  by  Lord  Wellington,  on  the 
ground,  that,  without  the  prince’s  order,  the  proceeding  would  be  illegal, 
and  involve  the  regency  in  an  indefensible  quarrel  at  the  Brazils,  ihe 
order  for  removing  Redondo,  and  cramping  the  utility  of  horjas,  he,  m 
concert  with  Mr.  Stuart,  withstood  ;  and  this,  for  the  moment,  prevented 
a  change,  which  would  have  impeded  the  ameliorations  begun.  Such, 
however,  was  the  disorder  in  the  finances,  that  Mr.  Stuart  proposed,  as 
the  least  difficult  mode  of  arranging  them  to  take  the  whole  ^Ron 
himself  England  becoming  answerable  for  the  expenditure  of  the  country  , 
Lord  Wellington  thought  this  could  not  be  done,  without  assuming,  a 
the  same  time,  the  whole  government  of  the  country,  which  he  had  pre- 
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viously  proposed  to  the  British  cabinet,  but  which  it  was  now  too  late  to 
attempt,  and  Mr.  Stuart’s  project  fell  to  the  ground. 

Another  spring  of  mischief  soon  bubbled  up:  Lord  Strangford,  whose 
diplomatic  dexterity,  evinced  by  his  Bruton  Street  despatch,  had  been 
rewarded  by  the  situation  of  minister  at  the  Brazils,  was  there  bestirring 
himself.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  the  English  general, 
to  keep  the  regency  permanent,  and  to  support  the  secretariats  as  they 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Forjas  and  the  Conde  de  Redondo; 
for  these  men  had  been  found  by  experience,  to  be  better  qualified  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  British  authorities  than  any  other  persons,  and  hence 
Lord  Wellington  had  resisted  the  prince’s  orders  for  Cypriano  Freire’s 
resumption  of  office,  and  had  continued  the  functions  of  Forjas  and  Re¬ 
dondo,  until  his  own  remonstrances  could  reach  the  Brazils.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  Lord  Strangford  informed  Mr.  Stuart  that  he  had  per¬ 
suaded  the  prince  to  accede  to  the  following  propositions.  1°.  That  the 
British  plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon,  the  Count  Redondo,  Doctor  Nogueras, 
and  the  principal  Souza,  should  be  added  to  the  old  regency.  2°.  That 
Admiral  Berkeley  should  be  naval  commander-in-chief.  3°.  That  all 
traitorous  corrrespondence  should  be  prevented,  and  that  measures  should 
he  taken  to  limit  the  exuberant  power  assumed  by  subordinates.  This 
last  article  was  directed  against  Forjas,  and  the  whole  went  to  establish 
the  preponderance  of  the  Souza  faction.  The  only  useful  part  was  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  regency,  but  this  was  arranged  before  it 
was  known  that  Mr.  Villiers  had  been  recalled,  and  consequently  had  the 
same  object  of  favouring  the  Souzas  in  view. 

Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  Wellington  strongly  objected  to  this  change, 
although  they  submitted  to  it  as  not  wishing  to  appear  regardless  of  the 
prince  regent’s  rights.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  reflecting  that  a  government 
composed  of  men  having  different  views  and  feelings,  and  without  any 
casting  vote,  the  number  being  even,  could  not  go  on  usefully,  was  at  first 
averse  to  join  the  regency,  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  do  so  by  Lord 
Wellington,  who  justly  considered  that  his  presence  there  would  give  the 
only  chance  of  success. 

Doctor  Nogueras’  appointment  was  described,  by  Lord  Strangford,  as 
a  tribute  to  democracy,  the  object  being  to  counteract  the  power  of  those 
very  secretariats  which  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  were  labouring 
to  preserve.  But  Lord  Strangford  prided  himself  chiefly  upon  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  principal  Souza,  who,  he  said,  had  been  recommended 
to  him  by  Mr.  Villiers,  an  avowal  of  great  import,  as  showing  at  once 
the  spirit  of  the  new  arrangement :  for  this  Souza  had,  in  a  subordinate 
situation,  hitherto  opposed  every  proceeding  of  the  British  in  Portugal ; 
he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Beresford,  the  contriver  of  all  confusion, 
and  the  most  mischievous  person  in  Portugal ;  and  his  absence  from  that 
country  was  so  desirable,  that  intimations  to  that  effect  had  been  formally 
given  to  him,  by  Lord  Wellesley,  through  Mr.  Stuart.  This  factious 
person  was  now,  however,  armed  with  additional  power,  to  thwart  the 
English  authorities  in  Portugal,  and  thus  Lord  Strangford’s  diplomacy 
tended,  in  effect,  to  ruin  that  cause  which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Brazils 
to  support. 

In  relating  these  proceedings  I  have,  following  his  own  letter,  announ¬ 
cing  the  change,  described  Lord  Strangford  as  acting  voluntarily;  but  in 
a  subsequent  despatch  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  under  Mr.  Canning’s  in¬ 
structions,  he  had  pressed  for  this  incorporating  of  the  British  minister  in 
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the  regency,  and  that  Nogueras’  appointment  sprang  entirely  from  the 
prince  regent’s  own  will,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  oppose.  In  like 
manner,  when  Lord  Wellesley  was  intent  upon  assembling  a  cortez,  Lord 
Strangford  called  it  "a  great  and  essential  measure  strongly  and  wisely 
urged  by  the  government ,”  and  yet  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he 
neglected  to  press  it,  because  he  thought  it  “  useless  and  even  hurtful ,” 
which  inconsistency  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  on  whom  these  affairs 
rested.  As  affecting  Mr.  Canning’s  policy,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  if  he  originally  arranged  this  change,  his  object  was  to  put  Mr.  Vil- 
liers  in  the  regency,  not  with  any  view  to  the  more  complete  control  of 
Portugal  for  the  purposes  of  war,  but,  as  the  instructions  to  Sir  John 
Cradock  prove,*  to  ensure  a  preponderance  to  the  diplomatic  department 
over  the  military  in  that  country. 

The  principal  reforms,  in  the  administration,  which  had  been  sought 
for  by  Lord  Wellington,  were  a  better  arrangement  of  the  financial 
system — the  execution  of  the  laws  without  favour  to  the  fidalgos — the 
suppression  of  the  '■'■junta  di  viveresf  a  negligent  and  fraudulent  board, 
for  which  he  wished  to  establish  a  Portuguese  commissariat — the  due 
supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  for  the  national  troops  and  fortresses — 
the  consolidation  of  the  arsenal  department  under  one  head — the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  military  chest,  distinct  from  the  treasury,  which  was  always 
diverting  the  funds  to  other  purposes — the  enforcing  of  the  regulations 
about  the  means  of  transport — the  repairs  of  the  roads  and  bridges — the 
reformation  of  the  hospitals — the  succouring  of  the  starving  people,  and 
the  revival  of  agriculture  in  the  parts  desolated  by  the  war. 

These  things  he  had  hoped  to  accomplish;  but  from  the  moment  the 
change  effected  by  Lord  Strangford  took  place,  unceasing  acrimonious 
disputes  ensued  between  the  British  commander  and  the  Portuguese 
government,  and  no  species  of  falsehood  or  intrigue,  not  even  personal 
insult,  and  the  writing  of  anonymous  threatening  letters,  were  spared  by 
the  Souza  faction.  In  the  beginning  of  1811  they  had  organized  an  anti- 
English  party,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  force  the  British  out  of  the  country, 
which  would  have  succeeded  if  less  vigilance  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
or  less  vigour  of  control  by  Lord  Wellington.  This  plot  however  required 
that  the  patriarch  should  go  to  the  northern  provinces,  a  journey  which 
the  envoy  always  dexterously  prevented. 

The  first  complaint  of  the  British  authorities,  accompanied  with  a 
demand  for  the  removal  of  the  principal  Souza,  reached  the  Brazils  in 
February,  1811,  and  Das  Minas  died  about  the  same  time;  but  so  strongly 
was  the  faction  supported  at  Rio  Janeiro,  that  in  May,  the  prince  regent 
expressed  his  entire  approval  of  the  Souzas’  proceedings  and  his  high 
displeasure  with  Forjas  and  Mr.  Stuart.  His  minister,  the  Conde  de 
Linhares,  wrote,  that  the  capture  of  Massena  with  his  whole  army,  which 
he  expected  to  hear  of  each  day,  would  not  make  amends  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  country  during  the  retreat  of  the  allies ;  and  in  an  official 
note  to  Lord  Strangford,  he  declared,  that  the  prince  regent  could  not 
permit  Mr.  Stuart  to  vote  in  matters  concerning  the  internal  government 
of  the  kingdom,  because  he  was  influenced  by,  and  consulted  persons  sus¬ 
pected  of  disaffection,  which  expression  Lord  Strangford  said  referred 
solely  to  Forjas. 

The  prince  himself  also  wrote  to  Lord  Wellington,  accusing  Mr.  Stuart 
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of  acting  separately  from  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  of  being  the 
cause  of  all  the  factions  which  had  sprung  up,  and  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  remove  Souza,  unless  Mr.  Stuart  was  recalled.  He  desired 
that  Forias,  who  he  affirmed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  opposition  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  British,  should  be  sent  to  the  Brazils,  to  answer  for  his 
conduct;  and  finally  he  announced  his  intention  to  write  in  a  like  strain 
to  the  Kincr  of  England.  To  this  Lord  Wellington  answered,  that  finding 
his  conduct  disapproved  and  Souza’s  applauded,  he  proposed  to  quit  Bor- 
tuo-al.  Forias  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation,  Admiral  Berkeley 
proposed  to  do  the  same,  and  Mr.  Stuart  withdrew  from  the  council  until 
the  pleasure  of  his  own  cabinet  should  be  made  known  :  the  war  was  then 
on  the  point  of  finishing,  but  the  crisis  was  not  perceived  by  the  public, 
because  the  resolution  of  the  English  general  was  kept  secret  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  hopes  of  submission  on  the  part  ot 


the  prince.  , 

Meanwhile  other  embarrassments  were  superadded,  ol  a  nature  to  leave 
the  English  general  little  hope  of  being  able  to  continue  the  contest, 
should  he  even  defeat  the  intrigues  at  Rio  Janeiro  ;  for  besides  the  quarrel 
with  the  Souza  faction,  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Stuart  supported  borjas, 
Nogueras,  and  Redondo,  against  their  enemies  in  the  Brazils,  ihese  very 
persons,  although  the  best  that  could  be  found,  and  men  of  undoubted 
ability,  influenced  partly  by  national  habits,  partly  by  fears  ot  ultimate 
consequences,  continually  harassed  him  in  the  execution  of  the  details 
belonging  to  their  offices.  No  delinquent  was  ever  punished,  no  fortress 
ever  stored  in  due  time  and  quantity,  the  suffering  people  were  uncaied 
for,  disorders  were  unrepressed,  the  troops  were  starved,  and  the  favour¬ 
ing  of  the  fidalgos  constant.  The  “junta  de  yiveres”  was  supported, 
the  formation  of  a  military  chest,  and  commissariat,  delayed;  many  wild 
and  foolish  schemes  daily  broached  ;  and  the  natural  weakness  ot  the 
government  was,  by  instability,  increased,  because  the  prince  regent 
bad  early  in  1811  "intimated  an  intention  of  immediately  returning  to 


Europe. 

1  have  said  that  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  the  regency  that  a 
paternal  government  should  not  punish  delinquents  in  the  public  service, 
and  they  added  to  this  another  still  more  absurd,  namely,  that  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  troops  could  thrive  under  privations  of  food,  which  would  kill 
men  of  another  nation  ;  with  these  two  follies  they  excused  neglect,  when¬ 
ever  the  repetition,  that  there  had  been  no  neglect,  became  fatiguing  to 
them.  Besides  this,  collisions  between  the  British  commissariat  and  the 
“junta  de  viveres”  were  frequent  and  very  hurtful,  because  the  former, 
able  to  outbid,  and  more  in  fear  of  failure,  overbought  the  latter;  this 
contracted  the  already  too  small  sphere  of  their  activity,  and  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  was  prevented  feeding  the  whole  Portuguese  army  bimsell  by  a 
curious  obstacle.  His  principal  dependance  for  the  support  of  his  own 
troops  was  upon  the  Spanish  muleteers  attached  to  the  army,  they  were 
the  very  life  and  sustenance  of  the  war,  and  their  patience,  hardiness, 
and  fidelity  to  the  British  were  remarkable  ;  but  they  so  abhorred  the 
Portuguese  people  that  they  would  not  carry  provisions  for  their  soldiers, 
and  Lord  Wellington  only  obtained  their  services,  for  those  brigades 
which  were  attached  to  the  English  divisions,  by  making  them  think  the 
food  was  entirely  for  the  latter.  Upon  such  nice  management  even  in 
apparently  trifling  matters  did  this  war  depend.  And  yet  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  politicians,  versed  only  in  the  classic  puerilities  of  public  schools, 
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and  the  tricks  of  parliamentary  faction,  to  hold  the  rugged  experience  of 
Wellington’s  camp  as  nothing  in  the  formation  of  a  statesman. 

The  effects  of  these  complicated  affairs  were  soon  and  severely  felt. 
Abrantes  had  like  to  have  been  abandoned,  from  want,  at  the  time  Mas- 
sena  held  Santarem,  and  the  Portuguese  troops  were  starved  during  that 
general’s  retreat ;  Beresford’s  operations  in  the  Alemtejo  were  impeded, 
and  his  hospitals  were  left  without  succour;  at  Fuentes  Gnoro  ammunition 
failed,  and  the  Portuguese  artillery  were  forced  to  supply  themselves  by 
picking  up  the  enemy’s  bullets  ;  the  cavalry  of  that  nation  were  quite 
ruined,  and  out  of  more  than  forty  thousand  regular  troops,  formed  by 
Beresford,  only  nineteen  thousand  were  to  be  found  under  arms  after  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  the  rest  had  deserted  or  died  from  extreme  want. 

When  Massena  retreated,  the  provincial  organization  of  the  country 
was  restored,  and  to  encourage  the  people  to  sow  the  devastated  districts 
before  the  season  passed,  Mr.  Stuart  had  furnished  seed  corn  on  the  credit 
of  the  coming  subsidy  ;  an  amnesty  for  deserters  was  also  published,  the 
feudal  imposts  for  the  year  were  remitted,  and  fairs  were  established  to 
supply  tools  of  husbandry  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  such  was 
the  distress,  that  at  Caldas  eighty  persons  died  daily,  and  at  Figueras, 
where  twelve  thousand  people,  chiefly  from  Portuguese  Estremadura,  had 
taken  refuge,  the  daily  deaths  were  above  a  hundred,  and  the  whole 
would  have  perished  but  for  the  active  benevolence  of  Major  Von  Linstow, 
an  officer  of  General  Trant’s  staff.  Meanwhile  the  country  was  so  over¬ 
run  with  robbers,  that  the  detached  officers  could  not  travel  in  safety  upon 
the  service  of  the  army,  and  Wellington  was  fearful  of  being  obliged  to 
employ  his  troops  against  them.  British  officers  were  daily  insulted  at 
Lisbon,  and  even  assassinated  while  on  duty,  with  impunity ;  the  whole 
army  was  disgusted,  the  letters  to  England  were  engendering  in  that 
country  a  general  dislike  to  the  war,  and  the  British  soldiers,  when  not 
with  their  regiments,  committed  a  thousand  outrages  on  the  line  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

As  a  climax  to  these  scenes  of  misery  and  mischief,  the  harvest  which 
had  failed  in  Portugal,  failed  also  in  England;  and  no  corn  was  to  be  got 
from  the  Baltic  because  there  was  no  specie  to  pay  for  it,  and  bills  were 
refused.  Flence  the  famine  spread  in  a  terrible  manner,  until  Mr.  Stuart 
obtained  leave  to  license  fifty  American  vessels  with  corn,  whose  cargoes 
were  paid  for  out  of  funds  provided  partly  by  the  charity  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  partly  by  a  parliamentary  grant  which  passed  when  Mas¬ 
sena  retreated. 

In  this  crisis  the  British  cabinet  granted  an  additional  subsidy  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  but  from  the  scarcity  of  specie,  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  paid  in 
kind,  and  the  distress  of  the  regency  for  money  was  scarcely  lessened  ; 
for  these  supplies  merely  stood  in  the  place  of  the  plunder  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  country.  Thus  Mr.  Canning’s  prodigality,  Mr. 
Vansittart’s  paper  system,  and  Mr.  Perceval’s  economy,  all  combined  to 
press  upon  the  British  general,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  supplied 
with  only  one-sixth  part  of  the  money  necessary  to  keep  the  great  machine 
going  which  had  been  set  in  motion.  Mr.  Perceval,  however,  in  answer 
to  his  remonstrances,  employed  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prove  in  a 
laboured  paper,  founded  entirely  upon  false  data,  that  the  army,  had  been 
over-supplied,  and  must  have  money  to  spare.  But  that  minister,  whose 
speeches  breathed  nothing  but  the  final  destruction  of  France,  designed  to 
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confine  the  efforts  of  England  to  the  defence  of  Portugal  alone,  without 

any  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 

Amongst  the  other  follies  of  the  Portuguese  regency  was  a  resolution 
to  issue  proclamations,  filled  with  bombastic  adulation  of  t  emse  ves, 
vulgar  abuse  of  the  French,  and  altogether  unsuited  to  the  object  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  public  feeling,  which  flagged  under  their  system.  To  the  English 
general’s  remonstrances  on  this  head,  Forjas  replied,  that  praise  ot  them¬ 
selves  and  abuse  of  the  French,  was  the  national  custom,  and  could  not 
be  dispensed  with  1  a  circumstance  which  certain  English  writers  who 
have  implicitly  followed  the  accounts  of  the  Portuguese  authors,  such  as 
Aecursio  de  Neves,  and  men  of  his  stamp,  relative  to  French  enormities, 
would  do  well  to  consider.  And  here  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  so  many 
complaints  were  made  of  the  cruelty  committed  by  Massena’s  army  while 
at  Sanlarem,  that  Lord  Wellington  had  some  thoughts. of  reprisals  ;  but 
having  first  caused  strict  inquiry  to  be  made,  it  was  discovered  that  in 
most  cases,  the  ordenancas,  after  having  submitted  to  the  French,  and 
received  their  protection,  took  advantage  of  it  to  destroy  the  stragglers 
and  small  detachments,  and  the  cruelty  complained  of  was  only  the 
infliction  of  legitimate  punishment  for  such  conduct:*  the  projected 
retaliation  was  therefore  changed  for  an  injunction  to  the  ordenancas  to 

cease  from  such  a  warfare.  ,  . 

The  character  of  the  regency  was  however,  most  openly  shown  in  their 
proceedings  connected  with  the  convention  of  Cintra.  All  the  advantages 
which  that  treaty  ensured  to  Portugal,  they  complacently  reaped,  but 
overlooked  or  annulled  those  points  in  which  the  character  of  England 
was  concerned.  In  violation  of  the  convention,  and  in  despite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart,  they  cast  the  French 
residents  at  Lisbon  into  loathsome  dungeons,  without  any  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint;  and  in  the  affair  of  Mascarhenas  their  conduct  was  distinguished 
alike  by  wanton  cruelty  and  useless  treachery.  This  youth,  when  only 
fifteen,  had  with  many  others  entered  the  French  service  in  Junot’s  time, 
under  the  permission  of  his  own  prince  ;  and  he  and  the  Conde  de  Sabugal, 
were  taken  by  the  peasantry  in  1810  endeavouring  to  pass  from  Massena’s 
army  into  Spain,  Sabugal  in  uniform,  Mascarhenas  in  disguise.  They 
were  both  tried  as  traitors.  The  first,  a  general  officer,  and  with  powerful 
friends  amongst  the  fidalgos,  was  acquitted,  as  indeed  was  only  just;  but 
he  was  then  appointed  to  a  situation  under  the  regency,  which  was  dis¬ 
graceful,  as  arising  from  faction  :  Mascarhenas  was  a  boy,  and  had  no 
powerful  friends,  a°nd  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Lord  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Stuart  represented  the  injustice  of  this  sentence,  and  they  desired  that 
if  humanity  was  unheeded  the  government  would  put  him  to  death  as  a 
spy,  for  being  in  disguise,  and  so  prevent  the  danger  of  reprisals,  already 
threatened  by  Massena.  The  young  man’s  mother  and  sisters,  grovelling 
in  the  dust,  implored  the  regency  to  spare  him,  but  to  show  their  hatred 
of  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart,  for  the  disputes  with  the  regency  were 
then  highest,  the  government  told  the  miserable  woman,  that  it  was  the 
British  general  and  minister  who  demanded  his  death,  and  they  were  sent, 
with  this  brutal  falsehood,  to  weep  and  to  ask  grace  from  persons  who 
had  no  power  to  grant  it.  Mascarhenas  was  publicly  executed  as  a  traitor, 
for  entering  the  French  service  under  the  authority  of  his  native  prince, 
while  Sabugal  was  acquitted,  and  even  rewarded,  although  precisely  in 
the  same  circumstances,  when  the  excuse  of  the  disguise  had  been  rejected. 


*  Mr.  Stuart’s  Papers,  MSS. 
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In  1810  one  Corea,  calling  himself  an  aide-de-camp  of  Massena,  was 
likewise  seized  in  disguise  within  the  British  lines,  and,  having  given 
useful  information,  was  by  Lord  Wellington  confined  in  St.  Julian’s,  to 
protect  him  from  the  Portuguese  government.  After  a  time  he  became 
deranged,  and  was  released,  whereupon  the  regency,  rather  than  keep 
him,  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  England  ;  thus 
for  convenience  admitting  the  very  principle  which  they  had  rejected  when 
only  honour  and  humanity  were  concerned.  A  process  against  the 
Marquis  d’Alorna  had  also  been  commenced,  but  his  family  being  powerful 
it  was  soon  dropped,  and  yet  the  government  refused  Madame  d’Alorna 
leave  to  join  her  husband,  thus  showing  themselves  spiteful  and  contemp¬ 
tible  as  well  as  cowardly  and  bloody.  Even  the  court  of  Brazil  was  shocked. 
The  prince  rebuked  the  regency  severely  for  the  death  of  Mascarhenas, 
reversed  the  sentences  on  some  others,  and  banished  Sabugal  to  Terceira. 

This  was  the  political  state  of  Portugal. 

Lord  Liverpool’s  intimation,  that  neither  corn  nor  specie  could  be  had 
from  England,  threw  Lord  Wellington  on  his  own  resources  for  feeding 
his  troops.  He  had  before  created  a  paper  money  by  means  of  commis¬ 
sariat  bills,  which,  being  paid  regularly  at  certain  periods,  passed  current 
with  the  people  when  the  national  bonds  called  “  apolocies”  were  at  an 
enormous  discount.  He  now  in  concert  with  Mr.  Stuart,  entered  into 
commerce  to  supply  his  necessities.  For  having  ascertained  that  grain 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  South  America,  could  be 
bought  by  bills,  cheaper  than  it  sold  for  hard  cash  in  Lisbon;  and  that 
in  Egypt,  although  only  to  be  bought  with  specie,  it  was  at  a  reduced 
price;  they  employed  mercantile  agents  to  purchase  it  for  the  army  account, 
and  after  filling  the  magazines  sold  the  overplus  to  the  inhabitants.  This 
transaction  was,  however,  greatly  impeded  by  the  disputes  with  North 
America,  which  were  now  rapidly  hastening  to  a  rupture;  the  American 
ships  which  frequented  the  Tagus  being  prevented  by  the  non-importation 
act  from  bringing  back  merchandise,  were  forced  to  demand  coin,  which 
helped  to  drain  the  country  of  specie. 

As  Mr.  Stuart  could  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  English  merchants 
of  Lisbon  to  aid  him  in  a  traffic  which  interfered  with  their  profits,  he 
wrote  circular  letters  to  the  consuls  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Portuguese  islands,  and  to  the  English  minister  at  Washington,  desiring 
them  to  negotiate  treasury  bills  ;  to  increase  the  shipments  of  corn  to 
Lisbon,  and  pay  with  new  bills,  to  be  invested  in  such  articles  of  British 
manufacture  as  the  non-importation  law  still  permitted  to  go  to  America. 
By  this  complicated  process  he  contrived  to  keep  something  in  the  military 
chest;  and  this  commerce,  which  Lord  Wellington  truly  observed,  was 
not  what  ought  to  have  occupied  his  time  and  his  attention,  saved  the 
army,  and  the  people,  when  the  proceedings  ol  Mr.  Perceval  would  have 
destroyed  both.  Yet  it  was  afterwards  cavilled  at  and  censured  by  the 
ministers,  on  the  representations  of  the  merchants  who  found  their  exorbi¬ 
tant  gains  interrupted  by  it. 

Pressed  by  such  accumulated  difficulties,  and  not  supported  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  he  deserved,  the  general,  who  had  more  than  once  intimated 
his  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  now  seriously  thought 
of  executing  it.  Yet  when  he  considered,  that  the  cause  was  one  even 
of  more  interest  to  England  than  to  the  Peninsula ;  that  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  the  French  might  be  even  greater  than  his  own,  and  that 
Napoleon  himself,  gigantic  as  his  exertions  had  been,  and  were  likely  to 
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be,  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  conquering  the  Peninsula 
while  an  English  army  held  Portugal ;  when  he  considered  also,  that 
light  was  breaking  in  the  north  ol  Europe,  that  the  chances  o  war 
are  many,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  above  all,  when  his  menta 
eye  caught  the  beams  of  his  own  coming  glory,  he  quelled  his  rising 
indignation,  and  retempered  his  mighty  energies  to  bear  the  buffet  of  the 

tempest.  , , 

But  he  could  not  remove  the  obstacles  that  choked  his  path,  nor  could 
he  stand  still,  lest  the  ground  should  open  beneath  his  feet.  It  he  moved 
in  the  north,  Marmont’s  army  and  the  army  under  Bessieres  were  ready 
to  oppose  him,  and  he  must  take  Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  blockade  it  before 
be  could  even  advance  against  them.  To  take  that  place  required  a 
battering  train,  to  be  brought  up  through  a  mountainous  country  from 
Lamego,  and  there  was  no  covering  position  for  the  army  during  the 
siege.°  To  blockade  and  pass  it,  would  so  weaken  his  forces,  already 
inferior  to  the  enemy,  that  he  could  do  nothing  effectual ;  meanwhile 
Soult  would  have  again  advanced  from  Llerena,  and  perhaps  have  added 
Elvas  to  his  former  conquests. 

To  act  on  the  defensive  in  Beira,  and  follow  up  the  blow  against 
Soult,  by  invading  Andalusia,  in  concert  with  the  Murcians  and  the 
corps  of  Blake,  Beguines,  and  Graham,  while  Joseph’s  absence  paralysed 
the  army  of  the  centre;  while  the  army  of  Portugal  was  being  reor¬ 
ganized  in  Castile;  and  while  Suchet  was  still  engaged  with  Pariagona, 
would  have  been  an  operation  suitable  to  Lord  Wellington’s  fame  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  But  then  Badajoz  must  have  been 
blockaded  with  a  corps  powerful  enough  to  have  defied  the  army  of  the 
centre,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government  had  so  reduced 
the  allied  forces,  that  this  would  not  have  left  a  sufficient  army  to 
encounter  Soult.  Plence,  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  only  thing  to 
be  done,  was  to  renew  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  which,  besides  its  local 
interest,  contained  the  enemy’s  bridge  equipage  and  battering  train  ;  but 
which,  on  common  military  calculations,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
fall  before  Soult  and  Marmont  would  succour  it:  yet  it  was  only  by  the 
taking  of  that  town  that  Portugal  itself  could  be  secured  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Lisbon,  and  a  base  for  further  operations  obtained. 

According  to  the  regular  rules  of  art,  Soult  should  have  been  driven 
over  the  mountains  before  the  siege  was  begun,  but  there  was  no  time 
to  do  this,  and  Marmont  was  equally  to  be  dreaded  on  the  other  side; 
wherefore  Lord  Wellington  could  only  try,  as  it  were,  to  snatch  away 
the  fortress  from  between  them,  and  he  who,  knowing  his  real  situation, 
censures  him  for  the  attempt,  is  neither  a  general  nor  a  statesman.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  attempt  should  be  made  or  the  contest  in  the 
Peninsula  be  resigned.  It  failed,  indeed,  and  the  Peninsula  was  not 
lost,  but  no  argument  can  be  thence  derived,  because  it  was  the  attempt, 
rather  than  the  success,  which  was  necessary  to  keep  the  war  alive; 
moreover  the  French  did  not  push  their  advantages  as  far  as  they  might 
have  done,  and  the  unforeseen  circumstance  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
being  brought  to  Lisbon,  by  private  speculation,  at  the  moment  of  failure, 
enabled  the  English  general  to  support  the  crisis. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Second  English  siege  of  Badajoz — Means  of  the  allies  very  scanty — Place  invested — San 
Cristoval  assaulted — The  allies  repulsed — Second  assault  tails  likewise — The  siege  turned 
into  a  blockade — Observations. 

SECOND  ENGLISH  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOZ. 

There  is  no  operation  in  war  so  certain  as  a  modern  siege,  provided 
the  rules  of  art  are  strictly  followed,  but,  unlike  the  ancient  sieges  in  that 
particular,  it  is  also  different  in  this  ;  that  no  operation  is  less  open  to 
irregular  daring,  because  the  course  of  the  engineer  can  neither  be  hur¬ 
ried  nor  delayed  without  danger.  Lord  Wellington  knew  that  a  siege  of 
Badajoz,  in  form,  required  longer  time,  and  better  means,  than  were  at 
his  disposal,  but  he  was  forced  to  incur  danger  and  loss  of  reputation, 
which  is  loss  of  strength,  or  to  adopt  some  compendious  mode  of  taking 
that  place.  The  time  that  he  could  command,  and  time  is  in  all  sieges 
the  greatest  point,  was  precisely  that  which  the  French  required  to  bring 
up  a  force  sufficient  to  disturb  the  operation  ;  and  this  depended  on  the 
movements  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  whose  march  from  Salamanca  to 
Badajoz,  by  the  pass  of  Banos,  or  even  through  that  of  Gata,  could  not 
be  stopped  by  General  Spencer,  because  the  mouths  of  those  defiles  were 
commanded  by  Marmont’s  positions.  It  was  possible  also  at  that  season, 
for  an  army  to  pass  the  Tagus  by  fords  near  Alcantara,  and  hence  more 
than  twenty  days  of  free  action  against  the  place  were  not  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated  upon. 

Now  the  carriages  of  the  battering  guns  used  in  Beresford  s  siege 
were  so  much  damaged,  that  the  artillery  officers  asked  eleven  days  to 
repair  them  ;  and  the  scanty  means  of  transport  for  stores  was  much 
diminished  by  carrying  the  wounded  from  Albuera  to  the  different 
hospitals.  Thus  more  than  fifteen  days  of  open  trenches,  and  nine 
days  of  fire  could  not  be  expected.  With  good  guns,  plentiful  stores, 
and  a  corps  of  regular  sappers  and  miners,  this  time  would  probably 
have  sufficed  ;  but  none  of  these  things  were  in  the  camp,  and  it  was  a 
keen  jest  of  Picton  to  say,  that  “  Lord  Wellington  sued  Badajoz  in  forma 
•pauperis .” 

The  guns,  some  of  them  cast  in  Philip  the  Second’s  reign,  were  of  soft 
brass,  and  false  in  their  bore ;  the  shot  were  of  different  sizes,  and  the 
largest  too  small  ;  the  Portuguese  gunners  were  inexperienced,  there 
were  but  few  British  artillery-men,  few  engineers,  no  sappers  or  miners, 
and  no  time  to  teach  the  troops  of  the  line  how  to  make  fascines  and 
gabions.  Regular  and  sure  approaches  against  the  body  of  the  place,  by 
the  Pardaleras  and  the  Picurina  outworks,  could  not  be  attempted;  but  it 
was  judged  that  Beresford’s  lines  of  attack  on  the  castle  and  Fort  Cristo¬ 
val,  might  be  successfully  renewed,  avoiding  the  errors  of  that  general ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  pushing  the  double  attacks  simultaneously,  and  with 
more  powerful  means.  San  Cristoval  might  thus  be  taken,  and  batteries 
from  thence  could  sweep  the  interior  of  the  castle,  which  was  meanwhile 
to  be  breached.  Something  also  was  hoped  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
something  from  the  effect  of  Soult’s  retreat  after  Albuera. 
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This  determination  once  taken,  every  thing  was  put  in  motion  with  the 
greatest  energy.  Major  Dickson,  an  artillery  officer  whose  talents  were 
very  conspicuous  during  the  whole  war,  had,  with  unexpected  rapidity, 
prepared  a  battering  train  of  thirty  twenty-four  pounders,  four  sixteen- 
pounders,  and  twelve  eight  and  ten-inch  howitzers  made  to  serve  as  mor¬ 
tars  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and  placing  them  on  trucks.  Six  iion  I  or- 
tuguese  ship-guns  were  forwarded  from  Salvatierra,  making  altogether 
fifty-two  pieces,  a  considerable  convoy  of  engineers  stores  had  already 
arrived  from  Alcacer  do  Sal,  and  a  company  of  British  artillery  marched 
from  Lisbon  to  be  mixed  with  the  Portuguese,  making  a  total  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  gunners.  The  regular  engineer  officers  present,  were  only  twenty- 
one  in  number;  but  eleven  volunteers  from  the  line  were  joined  as 
assistant  engineers,  and  a  draft  of  three  hundred  intelligent  men  from  the 
line,  including  twenty-five  artificers  of  the  staff  corps,  strengthened  the 
force  immediately  under  their  command. 

Hamilton’s  Portuguese  division  was  already  before  the  towm,  and  on 
the  24th  of  May,  at  the  close  of  evening,  General  Houston’s  division, 
increased  to  five  thousand  men,  by  the  addition  of  the  seventeenth  Por¬ 
tuguese  regiment,  and  the  Tavira  and  Lagos  militia,  invested  San  Lristo- 
val.  The  flying  bridge  was  then  laid  down  on  the  Guadiana,  and  on  the 
27th  Picton’s  division,  arriving  from  Campo  Mayor,  crossed  the  river,  by 
the  ford  above  that  town,  and  joined  Hamilton,  their  united  force  being 
about  ten  thousand  men.  General  Hill  commanded  the  covering  army 
which,  including  the  Spaniards,  was  spread  from  Merida  to  Albuera. 
The  cavalry  was  pushed  forward  in  observation  of  Soult,  and  a  few  days 
after,  intelligence  having  arrived  that  Drouet’s  division  was  on  the  point 
of  effecting  a  junction  with  that  marshal,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
two  brigades  of  infantry,  which  had  been  quartered  at  Coria,  as  posts  of 
communication  with  Spencer,  were  called  up  to  re-enforce  the  covering 
army. 

YVhile  the  allies  were  engaged  at  Albuera,  Philippon,  the  governor 
of  Badajoz,  had  levelled  their  trenches,  repaired  his  own  damages,  and 
obtained  a  small  supply  of  wine  and  vegetables  from  the  people  of 
Estremadura,  who  were  still  awed  by  the  presence  of  Soult’s  army ;  and 
within  the  place  all  was  quiet,  for  the  citizens  did  not  now  exceed  five 
thousand  souls.  He  had  also  mounted  more  guns,  and  when  the  place 
was  invested,  parties  of  the  townsmen  mixed  with  soldiers,  were  observed 
working  to  improve  the  defences;  wherefore,  as  any  retrenchments  made 
in  the  castle,  behind  the  intended  points  of  attack,  would  have  frustrated 
the  besiegers’  object  by  prolonging  the  siege,  Lord  Wellington  had  a 
large  telescope  placed  in  the  tower  of  La  Lippe,  near  Elvas,  by  which 
the  interior  of  the  castle  could  be  plainly  looked  into,  and  all  preparations 
discovered. 

In  the  night  of  the  29th,  ground  was  broken  for  a  false  attack  against 
the  Pardaleras,  and  the  following  night  sixteen  hundred  workmen,  with 
a  covering  party  of  twelve  hundred,  sank  a  parallel  against  the  castle, 
on  an  extent  of  eleven  hundred  yards,  without  being  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  fire  until  after  daylight.  The  same  night  twelve 
hundred  workmen,  covered  by  eight  hundred  men  under  arms,  opened 
a  parallel  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  San  Cristoval,  and  seven 
hundred  yards  from  the  bridge-head.  On  this  line  one  breaching,  and 
two  counter-batteries,  were  raised  against  the  fort  and  against  the 
bridge-head,  to  prevent  a  sally  from  that  point;  and  a  fourth  battery  was 
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also  commenced  to  search  the  defences  of  the  castle,  hut  the  workmen 
were  discovered,  and  a  heavy  fire  struck  down  many  of  them. 

On  the  31st  the  attack  against  the  castle,  the  soil  being  very  soft,  was 
pushed  forward  without  much  interruption,  and  rapidly;  but  the  Cris- 
toval  attack,  being  carried  on  in  a  rocky  soil,  and  the  earth  brought  up 
from  the  rear,  proceeded  slowly,  and  with  considerable  loss.  This  day 
the  British  artillery  company  came  up  on  mules  from  Estremos,  and 
the  engineer  hastened  the  works.  The  direction  of  the  parallel  against 
the  castle  was  such,  that  the  right  gradually  approached  the  point  of 
attack,  by  which  the  heaviest  fire  of  the  place  was  avoided ;  yet,  so  great 
was  the  desire  to  save  time,  that  before  the  suitable  point  of  distance 
was  attained,  a  battery  of  fourteen  twenty-four  pounders  with  six  large 
howitzers  was  marked  out. 

On  the  Cristoval  side  the  batteries  were  not  finished  before  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  June,  for  the  soil  was  so  rocky,  that  the  miner  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  level  the  ground  for  the  platforms ;  and  the  garrison  having 
mortars  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  inches’  diameter  mounted  on  the  castle, 
sent  every  shell  amongst  the  workmen.  These  huge  missiles  would 
have  ruined  the  batteries  on  that  side  altogether,  if  the  latter  had  not 
been  on  the  edge  of  a  ridge,  from  whence  most  of  the  shells  rolled  off 
before  bursting,  yet  so  difficult  is  it  to  judge  rightly  in  war,  that  Philippon 
stopped  this  fire,  thinking  it  was  thrown  away  !*  The  progress  of  the 
works  was  also  delayed  by  the  bringing  of  earth  from  a  distance,  and 
woolpacks  purchased  at  Elvas,  were  found  to  be  an  excellent  substitute. 

In  the  night  of  the  2d,  the  batteries  on  both  sides  were  completed,  and 
armed  with  forty-three  pieces  of  different  sizes,  of  which  twenty  were 
pointed  against  the  castle;  the  next  day  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  opened, 
but  the  windage  caused  by  the  smallness  of  the  shot,  rendered  it  very 
ineffectual  at  first,  and  five  pieces  became  unserviceable.  However, 
before  evening  the  practice  was  s'teadier,  the  fire  of  the  fort  was  nearly 
silenced,  and  the  covering  of  masonry  fell  from  the  castle-wall,  discover¬ 
ing  a  perpendicular  bank  of  clay. 

In  the  night  of  the  3d  the  parallel  against  the  castle  was  prolonged, 
and  a  fresh  battery  for  seven  guns  traced  out  at  six  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  breach.  On  the  4th  the  garrison’s  fire  was  increased  by 
several  additional  guns,  and  six  more  pieces  of  the  besiegers  were  dis¬ 
abled,  principally  by  their  own  fire.  Meanwhile  the  batteries  told  but 
slightly  against  the  bank  of  clay. 

At  Cristoval,  the  fort  was  much  injured,  and  some  damage  was  done 
to  the  castle,  from  one  of  the  batteries  on  that  side ;  but  the  guns  were 
so  soft  and  bad  that  the  rate  of  firing  was  of  necessity  greatly  reduced  in 
all  the  batteries.  In  the  night  the  new  battery  was  armed,  all  the 
damaged  works  were  repaired,  and  the  next  day  the  enemy  having 
brought  a  gun  in  Cristoval  to  plunge  into  the  trenches  on  the  castle  side, 
the  parallel  there  was  deepened  and  traverses  were  constructed  to  protect 
the  troops. 

Fifteen  pieces  still  played  against  the  castle,  but  ihe  bank  of  clay, 
although  falling  away  in  flakes,  always  remained  perpendicular.  One 
damaged  gun  was  repaired  on  the  Cristoval  side,  but  two  more  had 
become  unserviceable. 

In  the  night  the  parallel  against  the  castle  was  again  extended,  a  fresh 
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traced  out,  at  only  five  hundred  and  twenty  yards  from  the 
ceive  the  Portuguese  iron  guns,  which  had  arrived  at  Flvas , 


the  houses  nearest  the  castle,  but  three  more  guns  were  disabled.  _  _ 

On  the  6th  there  were  two  breaches  in  Cristoval,  and  the  principal 
one  being  found  practicable,  a  company  of  grenadiers  with  twelve  lad¬ 
ders  were  directed  to  assault  it,  while  a  second  company  turned  the  tort 
by  the  east  to  divert  the  enemy’s  attention.  Three  hundred  men  from 
the  trenches  were  at  the  same  time  pushed  forward  by  the  west  side  to 
cut  the  communication  between  the  fort  and  the  bridge-head ;  and  a 
detachment,  with  a  six-pounder,  moved  in  the  valley  ol  the  Gebora,  to 
prevent  any  passage  of  the  Guadiana  by  boats. 


FIRST  ASSAULT  OF  CRISTOVAL. 


The  storming  party,  commanded  by  Major  M’Intosh,  of  the  85th  regi¬ 
ment,  was  preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  under  Mr.  Dyas,  of  the  51st,  and 
this  gallant  gentleman,  guided  by  the  engineer  Forster,  a  young  man  of 
uncommon  bravery,  reached  the  glacis  about  midnight,  and  descended 
the  ditch  without  being  discovered.  The  French  had,  however,  cleared 
all  the  rubbish  away,  the  breach  had  still  seven  feet  of  perpendicular  wall, 
many  obstacles,  such  as  carts  chained  together  and  pointed  beams  of 
wood,  were  placed  above  it,  and  large  shells  were  ranged  along  the  ram¬ 
parts  to  roll  down  upon  the  assailants.  The  forlorn  hope  finding  the 
opening  impracticable,  was  retiring  with  little  loss,  when  the  main  body, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  from  the  town,  as  well  as  a  direct 
fire  from  the  fort,  came  leaping  into  the  ditch  with  ladders,  and  another 
effort  was  made  to  escalade  at  different  points  ;  the  ladders  were  too  short, 
and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  only  seventy-five  men,  besides  the  can¬ 
noneers,  made  so  stout  a  resistance,  and  the  confusion  and  mischief  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  shells  was  so  great,  that  the  assailants  again 
retired  with  the  loss  of  more  than  one  hundred  men. 

Bad  success  always  produces  disputes,  and  the  causes  of  this  failure 
were  attributed  by  some  to  the  breach  being  impracticable  from  the  first; 
by  others  to  the  confusion  which  arose  after  the  main  body  had  entered. 
French  writers  affirm  that  the  breach  was  certainly  practicable  on  the 
night  of  the  5th,  but  repaired  on  the  6th;  that  as  the  besiegers  did  not 
attack  until  midnight,  the  workmen  had  time  to  clear  the  ruins  away  and 
to  raise  fresh  obstacles,  and  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  three  muskets  each,  did  the  rest.*  But  it  is  also  evident,  that 
whether  from  inexperience,  accident,  or  other  causes,  the  combinations 
for  the  assault  were  not  very  well  calculated  ;  the  storming  party  was  too 
weak,  the  ladders  few  and  short,  and  the  breach  not  sufficiently  scoured 
by  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  The  attack  itself  was  also  irregular  and  ill- 
combined,  for  the  leading  troops  were  certainly  repulsed  before  the  main 
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body  had  descended  the  ditch.  The  intrepidity  of  the  assailants  was 
admitted  by  all  sides,  yet  it  is  a  great  point  in  such  attacks  that  the  sup¬ 
ports  should  form  almost  one  body  with  the  leaders,  because  the  sense  of 
power  derived  from  numbers  is  a  strong  incentive  to  valour,  and  obstacles 
which  would  be  insurmountable  to  a  few,  seem  to  vanish  before  a  multi¬ 
tude.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  this  was  a  case  where  not  loss  of 
men,  but  time  was  to  be  considered. 

During  this  night  the  iron  guns  were  placed  in  battery  against  the 
castle,  but  two  more  of  the  brass  pieces  became  unserviceable,  and  the 
following  day  three  others  were  disabled.  However,  the  bank  of  clay 
at  the  castle  at  last  offered  a  practicable  slope,  and  during  the  night 
Captain  Patton  of  the  engineers  examined  it  closely ;  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  returning,  yet  lived  to  make  his  report  that  it  was  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Nevertheless  the  garrison  continued,  as  they  had  done  every  night  at 
both  breaches,  to  clear  away  the  ruins,  and  with  bales  of  wool  and  other 
materials  to  form  defences  behind  the  opening.  They  ranged  also  a 
number  of  huge  shells  and  barrels  of  powder,  with  matches  fastened  to 
them,  along  the  ramparts,  and  placed  chosen  men  to  defend  the  breach, 
each  man  being  supplied  with  four  muskets. 

In  this  order  they  fearlessly  awaited  another  attack,  which  was  soon 
made.  For  intelligence  now  arrived  that  Drouet’s  corps  was  close  to 
Llerena,  and  that  Marmont  was  on  the  move  from  Salamanca,  and  hence 
Lord  Wellington,  seeing  that  his  prey  was  likely  to  escape,  as  a  last 
effort  resolved  to  assault  Cristoval  again.  But  this  time  lour  hundred 
British,  Portuguese,  and  Frenchmen  of  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  car¬ 
rying  sixteen  long  ladders,  were  destined  for  the  attack;  the  suppoits 
were  better  closed  up;  the  appointed  hour  was  nine  instead  of  twelve,  and 
a  °reater  number  of  detachments  than  before  were  distributed  to  the  right 
and  left  to  distract  the  enemy’s  attention,  to  cut  off  his  communication 
with  the  town,  and  to  be  ready  to  improve  any  success  which  might  be 
obtained.  On  the  other  side  Philippon  increased  the  garrison  of  the  fort 
to  two  hundred  men. 


SECOND  ASSAULT  OF  CRISTOVAL. 

The  storming  party  was  commanded  by  Major  M’Geechy  ;  the  forlorn 
hope  again  led'by  the  gallant  Dyas,  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hunt,  an 
engineer  officer,  and  a  little  after  nine  o’clock  the  leading  troops  bounding 
forward,  were  immediately  followed  by  the  support,  amidst  a  shattering 
fire  of  musketry  which  killed  Major  M’Geechy,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  many  men 
upon  the  glacis.  The  troops  with  loud  shouts  jumped  into  the  ditch,  but 
the  French  scoffingly  called  to  them  to  come  on,  and  at  the  same  time 
rolled  the  barrels  of  powder  and  shells  down,  while  the  musketry  made 
fearful  and  rapid  havoc.  In  a  little  time  the  two  leading  columns  united 
at  the  main  breach,  the  supports  also  came  up,  confusion  arose  about  the 
ladders,  of  which  only  a  few  could  be  reared,  and  the  enemy  standing  on 
the  ramparts,  bayonetted  the  foremost  of  the  assailants,  overturned  the 
ladders,  and  again  poured  their  destructive  fire  upon  the  crowd  below. 
When  a  hundred  and  forty  men  had  fallen,  the  order  to  retire  was  given. 

An  assault  on  the  castle  breach  might  still  have  been  tried,  but  the 
troops  could  not  have  formed  between  the  top,  and  the  retrenchments 
behind  the  breach,  until  Cristoval  was  taken,  and  the  guns  from  thence 
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used  to  clear  the  interior  of  the  castle ;  hence  the  siege  was  of  necessity 
raised,  because  to  take  Cristoval,  required  several  days  more,  and  bouit 
was  now  ready  to  advance.  The  stores  were  removed  on  the  10th,  ana 
the  attack  was  turned  into  a  blockade. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1°.  The  allies  lost,  during  this  unfortunate  siege,  nearly  four  hundred 
men  and  officers,  and  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  were  against  rules. 
The  working  parties  were  too  weak,  the  guns  and  stores  too  few,  and  the 
points  of  attack,  chosen,  not  the  best ;  the  defences  were  untouched  by 
counter-batteries,  and  the  breaching  batteries  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
for  the  bad  guns  employed  ;  howitzers  mounted  on  trucks  were  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  mortars,  and  the  sap  was  not  practised;  lastly,  the  assaults 
were  made  before  the  glacis  had  been  crowned,  and  a  musketry  fire  esta¬ 
blished  against  the  breach. 

2°.  That  a  siege  so  conducted  should  fail  against  such  a  brave  and 
intelligent  garrison  is  not  strange;  but  it  is  most  strange  and  culpable 
that  a  government,  which  had  been  so  long  engaged  in  war  as  the  British, 
should  have  left  the  engineer  department,  with  respect  to  organization 
and  equipment,  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it,  in  despite  of  the  officers 
experience,  bravery,  and  zeal,  a  very  inefficient  arm  of  war.  The  skill 
displayed  belonged"  to  particular  persons,  rather  than  to  the  corps  at  large  ; 
and  the  very  tools  with  which  they  worked,  especially  those  sent  from  the 
storekeeper’s  department,  were  so  shamefully  bad  that  the  work  required 
could  scarcely  be  performed  ;  the  captured  French  cutting-tools  were 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  engineers  as  being  infinitely  better  than  the 
British  ;  when  the  soldiers’  lives  and  the  honour  of  England’s  arms,  were 
at  stake,  the  English  cutlery  was  found  worse  than  the  French. 

3°.  The  neglect  of  rules,  above  noticed,  was  for  the  most  part  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity  ;  yet  censure  might  attach  to  the  general,  inasmuch 
as  he  could  have  previously  sent  to  England  for  a  battering  train.  But 
then  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  and  British  governments  when  Lord 
Wellington  was  in  the  Lines,  left  him  so  little  hope  of  besieging  any  place 
on  the  frontier,  that  he  was  hourly  in  fear  of  being  obliged  to  embark: 
moreover,  the  badness  of  the  Portuguese  guns  was  not  known,  and  the 
space  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Badajoz  and  this  siege,  was 
insufficient  to  procure  artillery  from  England;  neither  would  the  Portu¬ 
guese  have  furnished  the  means  of  carriage.  It  may  however  at  all  times 
be  taken  as  a  maxim,  that  the  difficulties  of  war  are  so  innumerable  that 
no  head  was  ever  yet  strong  enough  to  fore-calculate  them  all. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

General  Spencer’s  operations  in  Beira — Pack  blows  up  Almeida — Marmont  marches  by 
the  passes  to  the  Tagus,  and  Spencer  inarches  to  the  Alemtejo — Souk  and  Marmont 
advance  to  succour  Badajoz — The  siege  is  raised,  and  the  allies  pass  the  Guadiana — Lord 
Wellington’s  position  on  the  Caya  described — Skirmish  of  cavalry  in  which  the  British 
are  defeated — Critical  period  of  the  war — French  marshals  censured  for  not  giving  battle 
— Lord  Wellington’s  firmness — Inactivity  of  the  Spaniards — Blake  moves  to  the  condado 
de  Niebla — He  attacks  the  castle  of  Niebla — The  French  armies  retire  from  Badajoz, 
and  Soult  marches  to  Andalusia — Succours  the  castle  of  Niebla — Blake  flies  to  Ayamonte 
— Sails  for  Cadiz,  leaving  Ballesteros  in  the  condado — French  move  against  him — He 
embarks  his  infantry  and  sends  his  cavalry  through  Portugal  to  Estremadura — Blake 
lands  at  Almeria  and  joins  the  Murcian  army — Goes  to  Valencia,  and  during  his  absence 
Soult  attacks  his  army — Rout  of  Baza — Soult  returns  to  Andalusia— His  actions  eulo¬ 
gised. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Soult,  instead  of  retiring  into  Andalusia, 
took  a  flank  position  at  Llerena,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Drouet’s  divi¬ 
sion,  which  had  been  detached  from  Massena’s  army.  At  Llerena, 
although  closely  watched  by  General  Hill,  the  French  marshal,  with  an 
army  oppressed  by  its  losses  and  rendered  unruly  by  want,  maintained 
an  attitude  of  offence  until  assured  of  Drouet’s  approach,  when  he  again 
advanced  to  Los  Santos,  near  which  place  a  slight  cavalry  skirmish  took 
place  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Drouet,  whose  march  had  been  very  rapid, 
arrived,  and  then  Soult,  who  knew  that  Lord  Wellington  expected  large 
re-enforcements,  and  was  desirous  to  forestall  them,*  advanced  to 
Fuente  del  Maestro,  whereupon  Hill  took  measures  to  concentrate  the 
covering  army  on  the  position  of  Albuera.  Meanwhile  Marmont,  who 
had  reorganized  the  army  of  Portugal,  in  six  divisions  of  infantry  and 
five  brigades  of  cavalry,  received  Napoleon’s  orders  to  co-operate  with 
Soult ;  and  in  this  view  had  sent  Regnier  with  two  divisions  by  the 
pass  of  Banos,  while  himself  with  a  considerable  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  and  ten  guns  escorted  a  convoy  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  General 
Spencer,  with  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  light  divisions,  and  one  brigade 
of  cavalry,  was  then  behind  the  Agueda;  and  Pack’s  Portuguese  brigade 
was  above  Almeida,  which  had  been  again  placed  in  a  condition  to  resist 
an  irregular  assault.  Spencer’s  orders  were  to  make  his  marches  corre¬ 
spond  with  those  of  the  enemy,  if  the  latter  should  point  towards  the  Tagus; 
but  if  the  French  attacked,  he  was  to  take  the  line  of  the  Coa,  and  to 
blow  up  Almeida  if  the  movements  went  to  isolate  that  fortress.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  Marmont,  having  introduced  his  convoy,  marched 
out  of  Rodrigo  in  two  columns,  one  moving  upon  Gallegos,  the  other  upon 
Espeja.  The  light  division  fell  back  before  the  latter,  and  Slade’s  cavalry 
before  the  former;  but  in  this  retrograde  movement,  the  latter  gave  its 
flank  obliquely  to  the  line  of  the  enemy’s  advance,  which  soon  closed 
upon,  and  cannonaded  it,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Unfortunately 
the  British  rear-guard  got  jammed  in  between  the  French  and  a  piece  of 
marshy  ground,  and  in  this  situation  the  whole  must  have  been  destroyed, 
if  Captain  Purvis,  with  a  squadron  of  the  fourth  dragoons,  had  not 
charged  the  enemy,  while  the  other  troopers,  with  strong  horses  and  a 
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knowledge  of  the  firmest  parts,  got  through  the  marsh.  Purvis  then 
passed  also,  and  the  French  horses  could  not  follow.  Thus  the  letrea 
was  effected  with  a  loss  of  only  twenty  men.  After  the  action  an  officer, 
calling  himself  Montbrun’s  aide-de-camp,  deserted  to  the  allies. _ 

General  Spencer,  more  distinguished  for  great  personal  intrepidity 
than  for  quickness  of  military  conception,  was  now  undecided  as  to  his 
measures :  and  the  army  was  by  no  means  in  a  safe  situation,  tor  the 
country  was  covered  with  baggage,  the  movements  of  the  divisions  were 
wide,  and  without  concert,  and  General  Pack,  who  had  the  charge  of 
Almeida,  too  hastily  blew  it  up.  In  this  uncertainty  the  adjutant-general 
Pakenham  pointed  out  that  the  French  did  not  advance  as  if  to  give 
battle,  that  their  numbers  were  evidently  small,  their  movements  more 
ostentatious  than  vigorous,  and  probably  intended  to  cover  a  flank  move- 
ment  by  the  passes  leading  to  the  Tagus  :  he  therefore  urged  Spencer 
either  to  take  up  a  position  of  battle  which  would  make  the  enemy  dis¬ 
cover  his  real  numbers  and  intentions,  or  retire  at  once  behind  the  Coa, 
with  a  view  to  inarch  to  Lord  Wellington’s  assistance.  These  arguments 
were  supported  by  Colonel  Waters,  who,  having  closely  watched  the 
infantry  coming  out  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  observed  that  they  were  too  clean 
and  well  dressed  to  have  come  off  a  long  march,  and  must  therefore  be  a 
part  of  the  garrison.  He  had  also  ascertained  that  a  large  body  was 
actually  in  movement  towards  the  passes. 

Spencer,  yielding  to  these  representations,  marched  in  the  evening  by 
Alfayates  to  Soito,  and  the  next  day  behind  the  Coa.  Here  certain  intel¬ 
ligence,  that  Marmont  was  in  the  passes,  reached  him,  and  he  continued 
his  march  to  the  Alemtejo  by  Penamacor,  but  detached  one  division  and 
his  cavalry  to  Coria,  as  flankers,  while  he  passed  with  the  main  body  by 
Gastello  Branco,  Vilha  Yelha,  Niza,  and  Portalegre.  The  season  was 
burning  and  the  marches  long,  yet  so  hardened  by  constant  service  were 
the  light  division,  and  so  well  organized  by  General  Crawfurd,  that, 
although  covering  from  eighteen  to  eight-and-twenty  miles  daily,  they  did 
not  leave  a  single  straggler  behind.  The  flanking  troops,  who  had  been 
rather  unnecessarily  exposed  at  Coria,  then  followed  ;  and  Marmont 
having  imposed  upon  Spencer  and  Pack  by  his  demonstrations  in  front  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  filed  off  by  the  pass  of  Perales,  while  Regnier  moved  by 
the  passes  ofBejar  and  Banos,  and  the  whole  were  by  forced  marches 
soon  united  at  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  Here  a  pontoon  bridge  expected 
from  Madrid  had  not  arrived,  and  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  was  made 


with  only  one  ferry-boat,  which  caused  a  delay  of  four  days,  which  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  Badajoz  if  the  battering  guns  employed  in  that  siege 
had  been  really  effective. 

When  the  river  was  crossed,  the  French  army  marched  in  two  columns 
with  great  rapidity  upon  Merida  and  Medellin,  where  they  arrived  the 
18th,  and  opened  their  communications  with  Soult. 

On  the  other  side,  Lord  Wellington  had  been  attentively  watching  these 
movements;  he  had  never  intended  to  pass  Badajoz  beyond  the  10th, 
because  he  knew  that  when  re-enforced  with  Drouet’s  division,  Soult  alone 
would  be  strong  enough  to  raise  the  siege,  and  hence  the  hurried  assaults  ; 
but  he  was  resolved  to  fight  Soult,  and  although  he  raised  the  siege  on  the 
10th,  yet,  by  a  deciphered  intercepted  letter,  that  Philippon’s  provisions 
would  be  exhausted  on  the  20th,  he  continued  the  blockade  of  the  place, 
in  hopes  that  some  such  accident  of  war  as  the  delay  at  Almaraz  might 
impede  Marmont.  It  may  be  here  asked,  why,  as  he  knew  a  few  days 
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would  suffice  to  reduce  Badajoz,  he  did  not  retrench  his  whole  army  and 
persist  in  the  siege '!  The  answer  is,  that  Elvas  being  out  of  repair,  and 
exhausted  both  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  by  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
the  enemy  would  immediately  have  taken  that  fortress. 

When  Soult’s  advanced  guard  had  reached  Los  Santos,  the  covering 
army,  consisting  of  the  second  and  fourth  divisions  and  Blake’s  Spaniards, 
was  concentrated  at  Albuera,  Hamilton’s  Portuguese  were  also  directed 
there  from  Badajoz  ;  meanwhile  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  maintained 
the  blockade,  and  Wellington  expecting  a  battle  repaired  in  person  to 
Albuera,  but,  unlike  Beresford,  he  had  that  position  intrenched,  and  did 
not  forget  to  occupy  the  hill  on  the  right. 

On  the  14th,  it  was  known  that  Marmont  was  at  Truxillo,  and  that  in 
four  days  he  could  unite  with  Soult,  wherefore  the  blockade  was  also 
raised  with  a  view  to  repass  the  Guadiana,  yet  Wellington  still  lingered 
at  Albuera  hoping  to  fall  on  Soult  separately,  but  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  the  latter  moved,  continually  refusing  his  left  and  edging  with  his 
right  towards  Almendralejos,  soon  extinguished  this  chance;  on  the  17th, 
the  blockade  having  been  raised  the  day  before,  the  allies  repassed  the 
Guadiana  in  two  columns.  The  British  and  Portuguese  moved  by  the 
pontoon  bridge  near  Badajoz,  the  Spaniards  crossed  at  Jerumenha; — this 
movement,  not  an  easy  one,  was  executed  without  any  loss  of  men  or 
stores,  and  without  accident,  save  that  General  William  Stewart,  by  some 
error,  took  the  same  line  as  Blake,  and  at  night  fell  in  with  the  Spaniards, 
who  thought  his  division  French  and  were  like  to  have  fired. 

The  19th  the  united  French  armies  entered  Badajoz,  which  was  thus 
succoured  after  two  most  honourable  defences,  and  at  a  moment  when 
Philippon,  despairing  of  aid  and  without  provisions,  was  preparing  his 
means  of  breaking  out  and  escaping. 

The  21st,  Godinot’s  division,  which  had  marched  by  Valverde,  took 
possession  of  Olivenca;  the  22d  he  pushed  a  detachment  under  the  gun3 
of  Jerumenha,  and  the  same  day  the  whole  of  the  French  cavalry  crossed 
the  Guadiana  in  two  columns,  advancing  towards  Villa  Viciosa  and  Elvas 
on  one  side,  and  Campo  Mayor  on  the  other. 

Lord  Wellington  being  now  joined  by  the  head  of  Spencer’s  corps,  had 
placed  his  army  on  both  sides  of  the  Gaya,  with  cavalry  posts  towards  the 
mouth  of  that  river  and  on  the  Guadiana  in  front  of  Elvas.  His  right  wing 
was  extended  behind  the  Caya  to  the  lower  bridge  on  that  river,  and  his 
left  wing  had  a  field  of  battle  on  some  high  ground  resting  on  the  Gebora, 
a  little  beyond  Campo  Mayor,  which  fortress  was  occupied,  and  the  open 
space  between  it  and  the  high  ground  strongly  intrenched.  On  this  side 
also  cavalry  were  posted  in  observation  beyond  the  Gebora  and  about 
Albuquerque,  the  whole  position  forming  an  irregular  arch  embracing  the 
bridge  of  Badajoz.  The  wood  and  town  of  Aronches  were  behind  the 
centre  of  the  position  and  the  little  fortified  place  of  Ouguella  was  behind 
the  left;  but  the  right  wing  was  much  more  numerous  than  the  left,  and 
the  Monte  Reguingo,  a  wooded  ridge  between  Campo  Mayor  and  the  Caya, 
was  occupied  by  the  light  division,  whose  position  could  not  be  recognised 
by  the  enemy. 

If  the  French  attacked  the  left  of  the  allies,  a  short  movement  would 
have  sufficed  to  bring  the  bulk  of  the  troops  into  action  on  the  menaced 
point,  because  the  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  did  not  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  miles  :  the  communications  also  were  good,  and  from  Campo  Mayor 
open  plains,  reaching  to  Badajoz,  exposed  the  French  movements  which 
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could  be  distinguished  both  from  Elvas,  from  Campo  Mayor,  and  from 
the  many  afalayas  or  watchtowers  on  that  frontier. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  position  was  the  difficulty  of  recognising  it  from 
the  enemy’s  side,  and  to  protect  the  rear,  the  first  division  was  retained 
at  Portalegre :  from  thence  it  could  intercept  the  enemy  at  Mnrvao  or 
Castello  de  Vide  if  he  should  attempt  to  turn  the  allies  by  Albuquerque  ; 
and  was  ready  to  oppose  Soult  if  he  should  move  between  Elvas  and 
Estremos ;  but  the  march  from  Portalegre  was  too  long  to  hope  tor  the 
assistance  of  this  division  in  a  battle  near  Elvas  or  Campo  Mayor. 

The  French  cavalry,  as  I  have  said,  passed  the  Guadtana  on  the  21st, 
both  by  the  bridge  of  Badajoz  and  by  two  fords,  where  the  road  ot  Oli- 
venca  crosses  that  river,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Caya.  Ihe  right 
column,  after  driving  back  the  outposts  of  the  allies,  was  opposed  by  the 
heavy  dragoons,  and  by  Madden’s  Portuguese,  and  retired  without  seeing 
the  position  on  the  Campo  Mayor  side;  but  the  horsemen  of  the  left 
column,  while  patrolling  towards  Villa  Viciosa  and  Elvas,  cut  off  a 
squadron  of  the  eleventh  dragoons,  and  the  second  German  hussars 
which  were  on  the  Guadiana  escaped  to  Elvas  with  difficulty  and  loss. 
The  cause  of  this  misfortune,  in  which  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  killed  or  taken,  is  not  very  clear,  for  the  French  aver  that  Colonel 
Lallemand,  by  a  feigned  retreat,  drew  the  cavalry  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  the  rumours  in  the  English  camp  were  various  and  discordant. 

After  this  action  the  French  troops  were  quartered  along  the  Guadiana 
above  and  below  Badajoz,  from  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros  to  Montijo,  and 
proceeded  to  collect  provisions  for  themselves  and  for  the  fortress  ;  hence, 
with  the  exception  of  a  vain  attempt  on  the  26th  to  cut  off  the  cavalry 
detachments  on  the  side  of  Albuquerque,  no  farther  operations  took  place. 

All  things  had  seemed  to  tend  to  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  and,  although 
the  crisis  glided  a>vay  without  any  event  of  importance,  this  was  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  the  war.  For  Marmont  brought  down,  including 
a  detachment,  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  thirty-one  thousand  infantry, 
four  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  fifty-four  guns  ;*  boult  about 
twenty-five  thousand  infantry,  three  thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty-six 
guns ; — to  effect  this,  Andalusia  and  Castile  had  been  nearly  stripped  of 
Hoops.  Bessieres  had  abandoned  the  Asturias,  Bonnet,  united  with 
General  Mayer,  who  had  succeeded  Serras  in  Leon,  was  scarcely  able, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  keep  the  Gallicians  in  check  on  the  Orbijo,  the  chief 
armies  of  the  Peninsula  were  in  presence,  a  great  battle  seemed  to  be  the 
■interest  of  the  French,  and  it  was  in  their  option  to  fight  or  not.  Their 
success  at  Badajoz,  and  the  surprise  of  the  cavalry  on  the  Caya  had 
made  ample  amends  for  their  losses  at  Los  Santos  and  Usagre,  and  now, 
when  Badajoz  was  succoured,  and  the  allied  army  in  a  manner  driven 
into  Portugal,  Albuera  seemed  to  be  a  victory.  The  general  result  of  the 
Estremadura  campaign  had  been  favourable  to  them,  and  the  political 
state  of  their  affairs  seemed  to  require  some  dazzling  action  to  impose 
upon  the  Peninsulars.  Their  army  was  powerful,  and  as  they  were 
especially  strong  in  cavalry,  and  on  favourable  ground  for  that  arm, 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  better  opportunity  for  a  blow,  which  would,  if 
successful,  have  revenged  Massena’s  disasters,  and  sent  Lord  Wellington 
back  to  Lisbon,  perhaps  from  the  Peninsula  altogether;  if  unsuccessful, 
not  involving  any  very  serious  consequences,  because  from  their  strength 
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of  horse  and  artillery,  and  nearness  to  Badajoz,  a  fatal  defeat  was  not  to 
be  expected.  But  the  allied  army  was  thought  to  be  stronger  by  the 
whole  amount  of  the  Spanish  troops,  than  it  really  was  ;  the  position  very 
difficult  to  be  examined  was  confidently  held  by  Lord  Wellington,  and 
no  battle  took  place. 

Napoleon’s  estimation  of  the  weight  of  moral  over  physical  force  in 
war  was  here  finely  exemplified.  Both  the  French  armies  were  conscious 
of  recent  defeats,  Busaco,  Sabugal,  Fuentes,  and  the  horrid  field  of 
Albuera,  were  fresh  in  their  memory  ;  the  fierce  blood  there  spilled,  still 
reeked  in  their  nostrils,  and  if  Csesar  after  a  partial  check  at  Dyrrachium 
held  it  unsafe  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  recently  defeated  soldiers, 
however  experienced  or  brave,  Soult  may  well  be  excused,  seeing  that  he 
knew  there  were  divisions  on  the  Caya,  as  good  in  all  points,  and  more 
experienced,  than  those  he  had  fought  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Albuera. 
The  stern  nature  of  the  British  soldier  had  been  often  before  proved  by 
him,  and  he  could  now  draw  no  hope  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  general. 
Lord  Wellington’s  resolution  to  accept  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Caya, 
was  nevertheless,  one  of  as  unmixed  greatness,  as  the  crisis  was  one  of 
unmixed  danger  to  the  cause  he  supported.  For  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment,  following  up  the  system  which  I  have  already  described,  had  re¬ 
duced  their  troops  to  the  lowest  degree  of  misery,  and  the  fortresses  were, 
at  times,  only  not  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  The  British  government  had 
taken  the  native  troops  into  pay,  but  it  had  not  undertaken  to  feed  them  ; 
yet  such  was  the  suffering  of  those  brave  men,  that  Wellington,  after 
repeatedly  refusing  to  assist  them  from  the  English  stores,  unable  longer 
to  endure  the  sight  of  their  misfortunes,  and  to  prevent  them  from  dis¬ 
banding,  at  last  fed  the  six  brigades,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  army, 
the  English  commissariat  charging  the  expense  to  the  subsidy.  He  hoped 
that  the  government  would  then  supply  the  remnant,  but  they  starved  it 
likewise,  and  during  the  siege  of  Badajoz  these  troops  .were  of  necessity 
thrown  for  subsistence  upon  the  magazines  of  Elvas,  which  were  thus 
exhausted  ;  and  what  with  desertion,  famine,  and  sickness,  that  flourishing 
army  which  had  mustered  more  than  forty  thousand  good  soldiers  in  line, 
at  the  time  of  Massena’s  invasion,  could  now  scarcely  produce  fourteen 
thousand  for  a  battle  on  which  the  fate  of  their  country  depended.  The 
British  troops,  although  large  re-enforcements  had  come  out,  and  more 
were  arriving,  had  so  many  sick  and  wounded,  that  scarcely  twenty- 
eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  were  in  the  field.  The  enemy  had 
therefore  a  superiority  of  one-fourth  in  artillery  and  infantry,  and  the 
strength  of  his  cavalry  was  double  that  of  the  British. 

To  accept  battle  in  such  circumstances,  military  considerations  only 
being  had  in  view,  would  have  been  rash  in  the  extreme,  but  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  government,  besides  throwing  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  upon 
Elvas,  had  utterly  neglected  that  place,  and  Jerumenha,  Campo  Mayor, 
and  Ouguella,  Aronches  and  Santa  Olaya,  which  were  the  fortresses 
covering  this  frontier ;  neither  had  they  drawn  forth  any  means  of  trans¬ 
port  from  the  country.  The  siege  of  Badajoz  had  been  entirely  furnished 
from  Elvas ;  but  all  the  carts  and  animals  of  burden  that  could  be  found 
in  the  vicinity,  or  as  far  as  the  British  detachments  could  go  ;  and  all  the 
commissariat  means  to  boot,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  convey  the  ammu¬ 
nition,  the  stores,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  native  troops,  day  by  day, 
from  Elvas  to  the  camp;  there  was  consequently  no  possibility  of  re¬ 
placing  these  things  from  the  British  magazines  at  Abrantes  and  Lisbon. 
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When  the  allies  crossed  the  Guadiana  in  retreat,  Elvas  had  only  ten 
thousand  rounds  of  shot  left,  and  not  a  fortnight’s  provisions  in  store,  even 
for  her  own  garrison ;  her  works  were  mouldering  in  many  places,  Irom 
want  of  care,  houses  and  enclosures  encumbered  her  glacis,  most  of  her 
guns  were  rendered  unserviceable  by  the  fire  at  Badajoz,  the  remainder 
were  very  bad,  and  her  garrison  was  composed  of  untried  soldiers  and 
militia.  Jerumenha  w;as  not  better  looked  to;  Olaya,  Campo  Mayor,  and 
Ouguella  had  nothing  but  their  walls.  It  would  appear  then,  that  if  Soult 
had  been  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs,  he  might  under  cover  ot  the 
Guadiana,  have  collected  his  army  below  the  confluence  ol  the  Gaya,  and 
then  by  means  of  the  pontoon  train  from  Badajoz,  and  by  the  folds  at 
which  his  cavalry  did  pass,  have  crossed  the  Guadiana,  overpowered  the 
right  of  the  allies,  and  suddenly  investing  Elvas,  have  covered  his  army 
with  lines,  which  would  have  ensured  the  fall  of  that  place;  unless  the 
English  general,  anticipating  such  an  attempt,  had,  with  very  inferior 
numbers,  defeated  him  between  the  Caya  and  Elvas.  But  this,  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  open  country,  offering  no  advantages  to  the  weaker  army,  would 
not  have  been  easy.  Soult  also,  by  marching  on  the  side  of  Estremos, 
could  have  turned  the  right,  and  menaced  the  communications  of  the  allies 
with  Abrantes,  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  retreat  and  abandon 
Elvas  or  fight  to  disadvantage.  The  position  on  the  Caya  was  therefore 
taken  up  solely  with  reference  to  the  state  of  political  affairs.  It  was 
intended  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  and  it  did  so;  Elvas  and  Jerumenha 
must  otherwise  have  fallen. 

While  a  front  of  battle  was  thus  presented,  the  rear  was  cleared  of  all 
the  hospitals  and  heavy  baggage  ;  workmen  were  day  and  night  employed 
to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the  strong  places,  and  guns,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  were  brought  up  from  Abrantes,  by  means  of  the  animals 
and  carts  before  employed  in  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  Until  all  this  was 
effected,  Portugal  was  on  the  brink  of  perdition  ;  but  the  true  Peninsular 
character  was  now  displayed,  and  in  a  manner  that  proclaims  most  forcibly 
the  difficulties  overcome  by  the  English  general,  difficulties  which  have 
been  little  appreciated  in  his  own  country.  The  danger  of  Elvas  had 
aroused  all  the  bustle  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  the  regency  were 
at  first  frightened  at  the  consequences  of  their  own  conduct ;  but  when 
they  found  their  own  tardy  efforts  were  forestalled  by  the  diligence  of 
Lord  Wellington,  they  with  prodigious  effrontery  asserted,  that  he  had 
exhausted  Elvas  for  the  supply  of  the  British  troops,  and  that  they  had 
replenished  it  1 

Plis  imperturbable  firmness  at  this  crisis  was  wonderful,  and  the  more 
admirable,  because  Mr.  Perceval’s  policy,  prevailing  in  the  cabinet,  had 
left  him  without  a  halfpenny  in  the  military  chest,  and  almost  without  a 
hope  of  support  in  his  own  country  :  yet  his  daring  was  not  a  wild  cast  of 
the  net  for  fortune  ;  it  was  supported  by  great  circumspection,  and  a 
penetration  and  activity  that  let  no  advantages  escape.  He  had  thrown 
a  wide  glance  over  the  Peninsula,  knew  his  true  situation,  had  pointed  out 
to  the  Spaniards  how  to  push  their  war  to  advantage,  while  the  French 
were  thus  concentrated  in  Estremadura,  and  at  this  period  had  a  right  to 
expect  assistance  from  them ;  for  Soult  and  Marmont  were  united  at 
Badajoz,  the  army  of  the  north  and  the  army  of  the  centre  were  paralysed 
by  the  flight  of  the  king,  and  this  was  the  moment,  when  Figueras  having 
been  surprised  by  Rovera,  and  Tarragona  besieged  by  Suchet,  the  French 
armies  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  were  entirely  occupied  with  those  places. 
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Thus,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  was  open  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Spaniards.  They  could  have  collected,  of  Murcians  and  Valencians 
only,  above  forty  thousand  regulars,  besides  partisans,  with  which  they 
might  have  marched  against  Madrid,  while  the  Gallicians  operated  in 
Castile,  and  the  Asturian  army  supported  the  enterprises  of  the  northern 
partidas. 

This  favourable  occasion  was  not  seized.  Julian  Sanchez,  indeed,  cut 
off  a  convoy,  menaced  Salamanca,  and  blockaded  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  San- 
tocildes  came  down  to  Astorga,  and  as  I  have  before  observed,  Mina  and 
the  northern  chiefs  harassed  the  French  communications  ;#  some  stir  also 
was  made  by  the  guerillas  near  Madrid,  and  Suchet  was  harassed,  but  the 
commotion  soon  subsided;  and  a  detachment  from  Madrid  having  surprised 
a  congregation  of  partidas  at  Peneranda,  killed  many  and  recovered  a 
large  convoy  which  they  had  taken  ;  and  in  this  complicated  war,  which 
being  spread  like  a  spider’s  web  over  the  whole  Peninsula,  any  drag  upon 
one  part  would  have  made  the  whole  quiver  to  the  most  distant  extremi¬ 
ties,  the  regular  armies  effected  nothing.  Nor  did  any  general  insurrection 
of  the  people  take  place  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  who  retained  all  their 
fortified  posts,  while  their  civil  administration  continued  to  rule  in  the 
great  towns  as  tranquilly  as  if  there  was  no  war ! 

Lord  Wellington’s  principal  measure  for  dissipating  the  storm  in  his 
front  had  rested  upon  Blake.  That  general  had  wished  him  to  fight 
beyond  the  Guadiana,  and  was  not  well  pleased  at  being  refused ; 
wherefore  the  English  general,  instead  of  taking  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
Spaniards,  and  an  uneasy  colleague,  into  the  line  of  battle  at  Campo 
Mayor,  where  he  knew  by  experience  that  they  would  quarrel  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  by  their  slowness,  insubordination,  and  folly,  would 
rather  weaken  than  strengthen  himself,  delivered  to  Blake  the  pontoons 
used  at  Badajoz,  and  concerted  with  him  a  movement  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana.  He  was  to  recross  that  river  at  Mertolo,  and  to 
fall  upon  Seville,  which  was  but  slightly  guarded  by  a  mixed  force  of 
French  and  Spaniards  in  Joseph’s  service;  and  this  blow,  apparently 
easy  of  execution,  would  have  destroyed  all  the  arsenals  and  magazines, 
which  supported  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  Lord  Wellington  had  therefore 
good  reason  to  expect  the  raising  of  that  siege,  as  well  as  the  dispersion 
of  the  French  army  in  its  front.  He  likewise  urged  the  regency  at  Cadiz 
to  push  forward  General  Beguines  from  San  Roque,  against  Seville,  while 
the  insurgents  in  the  Ronda  pressed  the  few  troops,  left  in  Grenada,  on 
one  side,  and  Freire,  with  the  Murcian  army,  pressed  them  on  the  other. 

Blake  marched  the  18th,  recrossed  the  river  at  Mertola  the  22d,  re¬ 
mained  inactive  at  Castillegos  until  the  30th,  and  sent  his  heavy  artillery 
to  Ayamonte  by  water;  then,  instead  of  moving  direct  with  his  whole 
force  upon  Seville,  he  detached  only  a  small  body,  and  with  a  kind  of 
infatuation  wasted  two  successive  days  in  assaulting  the  castle  of  Niebla; 
a  contemptible  work  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  Swiss,  who  had  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  abandoned  the  Spanish  service.  Being  without 
artillery  he  could  not  succeed,  and  meanwhile  Soult,  hearing  of  his  march, 
ordered  Oliven^a  to  be  blown  up,  and  taking  some  cavalry,  and  Godinot’a 
division,  which  formed  the  left  of  his  army,  passed  the  Morena  by  Santa 
Olalla  and  moved  rapidly  upon  Seville.  From  Monasterio  he  sent  a  de¬ 
tachment  to  relieve  the  castle  of  Niebla ;  and  at  the  same  time,  General 


*  See  book  xiii.  chap.  i. 
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Conroux,  whose  division  was  at  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros,  crossed  the 
mountain  by  the  Aracena  road,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  off  Blake  from 
Ayamonte. 

Thus  far,  notwithstanding  the  failure  at  Niebla,  the  English  general  s 
project  was  crowned  with  success.  The  great  army  in  his  front  was 
broken  up,  Soult  was  gone,  Marmont  was  preparing  to  retire,  and  Por¬ 
tugal  was  safe.  Blake’s  cavalry  under  Penne  Vil lemur,  and  some  inlantry 
under  Ballesteros,  had  also,  during  the  attack  on  Niebla,  appeared  in 
front  of  Seville  on  the  right  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  a  slight  insurrection 
took  place  at  Carmona  on  the  left  bank.  The  serranos,  always  in  arms, 
were  assisted  by  Beguines  with  three  thousand  men,  and  blockaded  the 
town  of  Ronda ;  and  Freire  advancing  with  his  Murcians  beyond  Lorca, 
menaced  General  Laval,  who  had  succeeded  Sebastiani  in  command  of 
the  fourth  corps.  In  this  crisis,  General  Daricau,  unable  to  keep  the 
field,  shut  himself  up  in  a  great  convent,  which  Soult  had,  in  anticipation 
of  such  a  crisis,  fortified  in  the  Triana  suburb,  before  his  first  invasion 
of  Estremadura.  But  the  Spanish  troops  of  Joseph,  showed  no  disposition 
to  quit  him,  the  people  of  Seville  remained  tranquil,  and  Blake’s  incapa¬ 
city  ruined  the  whole  combination. 

Soult  approached  on  the  6th  of  July,  Ballesteros  and  Villemur  imme¬ 
diately  retired,  and  the  insurrection  at  Carmona  ceased.  Blake,  hearing 
of  Conroux’s  march,  precipitately  fled  from  Niebla,  and  only  escaped  into 
Portugal  by  the  assistance  of  a  bridge  laid  for  him  at  San  Lucar  de  Gua- 
diana  by  Colonel  Austin.  He  then  resolved  to  embark  some  of  his  forces 
and  sail  to  attack  San  Lucar  de  Barameda ;  but  scarcely  had  a  few  men 
got  on  board,  when  the  French  advanced  guard  appeared,  and  he  again 
fled  in  disorder  to  Ayamonte,  and  got  into  the  islands  of  Canelas,  where 
fortunately  a  Spanish  frigate  and  three  hundred  transports  had  unex¬ 
pectedly  arrived.  While  Ballesteros,  with  the  cavalry  and  three  thousand 
infantry,  protected  the  embarkation,  by  taking  a  position  on  the  Rio 
Piedra,  Blake  got  on  board  with  great  confusion,  and  sailed  to  Cadiz,  for 
the  French  had  re-enforced  San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  and  entered  Aya¬ 
monte.  The  Portuguese  militia,  of  the  Algarves,  were  then  called  out; 
and  Ballesteros  after  losing  some  men  on  the  Piedra,  took  post  in  the 
mountains  of  Aroches  on  his  left,  until  the  French  retired,  when  he  came 
back  with  his  infantry  and  intrenched  himself  in  Canelas.  On  this  island 
he  remained  until  August,  and  then  embarked  under  the  protection  of  the 
Portuguese  militia  at  Villa  Real,  while  his  cavalry  marched  up  the  Gua- 
diana  to  rejoin  Castanos,  who  with  a  few  troops  still  remained  in  Estre¬ 
madura.  A  small  battalion  left  in  the  castle  of  Paymago  was  soon  after 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  French,  and  this  finished  the  long  partisan 
warfare  of  the  condado  de  Niebla. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  the  French  from  again  pressing 
the  allies  on  the  Caya,  except  the  timid  operations  of  Freire  on  the  side 
of  Grenada,  and  these  Soult  was  in  march  to  repress.  With  indefatigable 
activity  he  had  recalled  the  troops,  from  Estremadura,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  detachments  which  he  had  already  sent,  from  Seville,  Cadiz,  Gre¬ 
nada,  and  Malaga,  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  the  Ronda  ;  and  while  he 
thus  prepared  the  means  of  attacking  Freire,  Beguines  was  driven  back 
to  San  Roque,  and  the  serranos,  as  I  have  before  observed,  disgusted 
with  the  Spanish  general’s  ill  conduct,  were  upon  the  point  of  capitulating 
with  the  French.  During  these  events  in  the  Ronda,  Godinot  returned, 
from  the  pursuit  of  Blake,  to  Jaen,  whence  on  the  7th  of  August,  he  was 
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directed  to  march  against  Pozalcon  and  Baza,  where  theMurcian  army 
was  posted.  Meanwhile  Blake,  relanding  his  troops  at  Almeria,  joined 
Freire  ;  his  intention  was  to  have  commenced  active,  operations  against 
Grenada,  but  thinking  it  necessary  to  go  first  to  Valencia,  where  Palacios 
was  making  mischief,  he  left  the  army,  which  was  above  twenty-seven 
thousand  strong,  under  Freire,  and  before  he  could  return  it  was  utterly 
dispersed. 


ROUT  OF  BAZA. 

General  Quadra,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Murcians,  was 
at  Pozalcon,  and  it  is  said,  had  orders  to  rejoin  Freire,  but  disobeyed. 
The  centre  and  left  under  Freire  himself,  were  at  Venta  de  Bahul  in  front 
of  Baza.  The  8th,  Soult,  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  force  of  French  and 
Spanish  troops  in  Joseph’s  service,  drove  back  the  advanced  guards  from 
Guadix.  The  9th  he  appeared  in  front  of  Bahul,  where  he  discerned  the 
Spanish  army  on  strong  ground,  their  front  being  covered  by  a  deep 
ravine.  As  his  object  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  upon  Lorca,  and  the  city 
of  Murcia,  he  only  showed  a  few  troops  at  first,  and  skirmished  slightly, 
to  draw  Freire’s  attention,  while  Godinot  attacked  his  right  at  Pozalcon 
and  got  in  his  rear.  Godinot  wasted  time.  His  advanced  guard,  alone, 
had  defeated  Quadra  with  great  loss,  but  instead  of  entering  Baza,  he 
halted  for  the  night  near  it;  and  during  the  darkness,  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  no  other  line  of  retreat,  and  were  now  falling  back  in  confusion  be¬ 
fore  Soult,  passed  through  that  place,  and  made  for  Lorca  and  Caravalha. 
Soult’s  cavalry,  however,  soon  cut  this  line,  and  the  fugitives  took  to  the 
byroads,  followed  and  severely  harassed  by  the  French  horse. 

At  this  time  the  whole  province  was  in  a  defenceless  state,  but  the 
people  generally  took  arms  to  protect  the  city  of  Murcia.  That  place 
was  intrenched,  and  the  French  marshal,  whose  troops  were  few,  and 
fatigued  by  constant  marching,  not  thinking  fit  to  persevere,  especially  as 
the  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  Carthagena,  returned  to  Grenada,  whence 
he  sent  detachments  to  disperse  some  insurgents  who  had  gathered  under 
the  Conde  de  Montijo  in  the  Alpuxaras.  Thus  Grenada  was  entirely 
quieted. 

Here  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring  Soult’s  vigour  and  ability. 
We  see  him  in  the  latter  end  of  1810,  with  a  small  force  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  taking  Olivenca,  Badajoz,  Albuquerque,  Valencia  d’Alcantara, 
and  Campo  Mayor;  defeating  a  great  army,  and  capturing  above  twenty 
thousand  men.  Again  when  unexpectedly  assailed  by  Beresford  in  the 
north,  by  the  Murcians  in  the  east,  by  Ballesteros  in  the  west,  and  by  La 
Pena  and  Graham  in  the  south,  he  found  means  to  repel  three  of  them, 
to  persevere  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  to  keep  Seville  tranquil,  while 
he  marched  against  the  fourth.  At  Albuera  he  lost  one  of  the  fiercest 
battles  upon  human  record,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  the  king  by 
abandoning  his  throne  had  doubled  every  embarrassment ;  nevertheless, 
holding  fast  to  Estremadura,  he  still  maintained  the  struggle,  and  again 
taking°the  offensive  obliged  the  allies  to  repass  the  Guadiana.  Il  he  did 
not  then  push  his  fortune  to  the  utmost,  it  must  be  considered  that  his 
command  was  divided,  that  his  troops  were  still  impressed  with  the  re¬ 
collection  of  Albuera,  and  that  the  genius  of  his  adversary  had  worked 
out  new  troubles  for  him  in  Andalusia.  With  how  much  resolution  and 
activity  he  repressed  these  troubles  I  have  just  shown ;  but  above  all 
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things  he  is  to  be  commended  for  the  prudent  vigour  of  his  administration, 
which,  in  despite  of  the  opposition  of  Joseph’s  Spanish  counsellors,  had 
impressed  the  Andalusians  with  such  a  notion  of  his  power  and  resources, 
that  no  revolt  of  any  real  consequence  took  place,  and  none  of  his  civic 
guards  or  “  escopeteros”  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Let  any  man  observe  the  wide  extent  of  country  he  had  to  maintain ; 
the  frontiers  fringed  as  they  were  with  hostile  armies,  the  interior  suffering 
under  war  requisitions,  the  people  secretly  hating  the  French,  a  constant 
insurrection  in  the  Ronda,  and  a  national  government  and  a  powerful 
army  in  the  Isla  de  Leon.  Innumerable  English  and  Spanish  agents 
prodigal  of  money,  and  of  arms,  continually  instigating  the  people  of 
Andalusia  to  revolt;  the  coast  covered  with  hostile  vessels,  Gibraltar 
sheltering  beaten  armies  on  one  side,  Cadiz  on  another,  Portugal  on  a 
third,  Murcia  on  a  fourth  :  the  communication  with  France  difficult,  two 
battles  lost,  few  re-enforcements,  and  all  the  material  means  to  be  created 
in  the  country.  Let  any  man,  I  say,  consider  this,  and  he  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  no  common  genius  that  could  remain  unshaken  amidst 
such  difficulties;  yet  Soult  not  only  sustained  himself,  but  contemplated 
the  most  gigantic  offensive  enterprises,  and  was  at  all  times  an  adversary 
to  be  dreaded.  What  though  his  skill  in  actual  combat  was  not  so  re¬ 
markable  as  in  some  of  his  contemporaries;  who  can  deny  him  firmness, 
activity,  vigour,  foresight,  grand  perception,  and  admirable  arrangement? 
It  is  this  combination  of  high  qualities  that  forms  a  great  captain. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


State  of  the  war  in  Spain — Marmont  ordered  to  take  a  central  position  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus — Constructs  forts  at  Almaraz — French  affairs  assume  a  favourable  aspect — Lord 
Wellington’s  difficulties  augment — Remonstrances  sent  to  the  Brazils — System  of  intel¬ 
ligence  described — Lord  Wellington  secretly  prepares  to  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo — 
Mnrches  into  Beira,  leaving  Hill  in  the  Alemtejo — French  cavalry  take  a  convoy  of  wine, 
get  drunk  and  lose  it  again — General  Dorsenne  invades  Gallicia — Is  stopped  by  the  arrival 
of  the  allies  on  the  Agueda — Blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo — Carlos  Espafia  commences 
the  formation  of  a  new  Spanish  army — Preparations  for  the  siege — Hill  sends  a  brigade  to 
Castello  Branco. 


While  Soult  was  clearing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Andalusia,  Marmont 
retired  gradually  from  Badajoz  and  quartered  his  troops  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus,  with  exception  of  one  division  which  he  left  at  Truxillo.  At 
the  same  time  the  fifth  corps  retired  to  Zafra,  and  thus  Lord  Wellington 
found  himself  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  most  reason  to  fear  their  efforts.  He  had  by  this  time  secured 
the  fortresses  on  the  frontier,  his  troops  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the 
terrible  pestilence  of  the  Guadiana,  this  was  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
renewing  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  if  Marmont’s  position  had  not  forbidden 
that  measure,  he  therefore  resolved  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  operations. 
But  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  influenced  his  conduct  we  must  again 
cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  general  state  of  the  Peninsula,  which  was 
hourly  changing. 

In  Catalonia  Suchet  had  stormed  Tarragona,  seized  Montserrat,  and 
dispersed  the  Catalan  army.  A  division  of  the  army  of  the  centre  had 
chased  the  partidas  from  Guadalaxara  and  Cuenca,  and  re-established  the 
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communication  with  Aragon.  Valencia  and  Murcia  were  in  fear  and 
confusion,  both  from  internal  intrigue  and  from  the  double  disasters  on 
each  side  of  their  frontier,  at  Baza  and  Tarragona. 

The  French  emperor  was  pouring  re-enforcements  into  Spain  by  the 
northern  line;  these  troops  as  usual  scoured  the  country  to  put  down  the 
guerillas  on  each  side  of  their  march,  and  nearly  forty  thousand  fresh  men, 
mostly  old  soldiers  from  the  army  of  the  reserve,  were  come,  or  coming 
into  the  north  of  Spain.  The  young  guard  which  was  at  Burgos,  under 
General  Dorsenne,  was  increased  to  seventeen  thousand  men  ;  and  jis  no 
efforts,  except  those  already  noticed,  were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  to  shake 
the  French  hold  of  the  country  while  Soult  and  Marmont  were  on  the 
Guadiana,  the  French  generals  were  enabled  to  plan  extensive  measures 
of  further  conquest :  and  the  more  readily,  because  the  king  was  now  on 
his  return  from  Paris,  in  apparent  harmony  with  his  brother,  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  all  parties  were  defined. 

Suchet  urged  by  Napoleon  to  hasten  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Valencia,  was  resolved  to  be  under  the  walls  of  that  city  in  the  middle 
of  September,  and  Soult  was  secretly  planning  a  gigantic  enterprise, 
calculated  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war.  In  the  north  when  the 
king,  who  re-entered  Madrid  the  14th,  had  passed  Valladolid,  the  imperial 
guards  entered  Leon  ;  thirteen  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  the  north 
were  concentrated  at  Benavente  on  the  17th,  and  Santocildes  retired  into 
the  mountains.  Bessieres  then  sent  a  large  convoy  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
but  following  the  treaty  between  Joseph  and  Napoleon,*  returned  himself 
to  France,  and  General  Dorsenne  taking  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  prepared  to  invade  Gallicia. 

Meanwhile  Marmont  was  directed  to  resign  the  whole  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  to  the  protection  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  to  withdraw  all  his 
posts  and  depots,  with  the  exception  of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
which  was  to  be  changed  at  a  more  convenient  time.  His  line  of  com¬ 
munication  was  to  be  with  Madrid,  and  that  city  was  to  be  his  chief  depot 
and  base  ;  he  was  to  take  positions  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  at 
Truxillo ;  to  fortify  either  Alcantara  or  Almaraz,  and  to  secure  the  com¬ 
munication  across  the  river.  « 

Thus  posted,  the  emperor  judged  that  Marmont  could  more  effectually 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  allies  than  in  any  other.  I  he  invasion  of 
Andalusia,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  was,  he  said,  the 
only  object  the  allies  had  at  the  moment,  but  it  could  always  be  frustrated 
by  Marmont’s  moving  against  their  flank ;  and  with  respect  to  the  north, 
the  allies  having  no  object  on  that  side  would  be  unlikely  to  make  any 
serious  attempt,  because  they  must  in  time  be  overmatched,  as  the  French 
fell  back  upon  their  resources.  Marmont  could  also  act  against  their 
right  flank,  as  he  could  do  against  their  left  flank,  il  they  marched  upon 
Andalusia;  and  while  stationary  he  protected  Madrid,  and  gave  power 
and  activity  to  the  king’s  administration.  _  . 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  Marmont,  who  had  remained  m 
Estremadura,  to  cover  Soult’s  operations  against  Blake  and  the  Murcians, 
now  proceeded  to  occupy  Talavera,  and  other  posts  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tatms;  and  he  placed  a  division  at  Truxillo,  the  castle  of  which  place,  as 
well  as  that  of  Medellin,  was  repaired.  Another  division  occupied  Pla- 
cencia,  with  posts  in  the  passes  of  Bejar  and  Banos ;  Girard’s  division  of 
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the  fifth  corps,  remained  at  Zafra,  to  serve  as  a  point  of  connexion  between 
Marmont  and  Soult,  and  to  support  Badajoz,  which,  by  a  wise  provision 
of  Napoleon’s  was  now  garrisoned  with  detachments  from  the  three  armies, 
of  the  centre,  of  Portugal  and  of  the  south.  This  gave  each  general  a 
direct  interest  in  moving  to  its  succour,  and  in  the  same  policy  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  to  be  wholly  garrisoned  by  the  army  of  the  north,  that 
Marmont  might  have  no  temptation  to  neglect  the  army  of  the  south, 
under  pretence  of  succouring  Ciudad. 

To  restore  and  maintain  Alcantara  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa ;  he  therefore  repaired  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  constructed 
two  strong  forts,  one  at  each  side,  to  protect  it,  and  to  serve  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  field  depot;  a  third  and  more  considerable  fort  was  also  built  on 
the  high  ridge  of  Mirabete,  to  ensure  a  passage  over  the  hills  from 
Almaraz  to  Truxillo.  A  free  intercourse  with  the  army  of  the  south 
was  thus  secured  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  passes  of  Banos  and 
Bejar,  and  the  Roman  road  of  Puerto  Pico,  which  had  been  restored  in 
1810,  served  for  communication  with  the  army  of  the  north. 

The  French  affairs  had  now  assumed  a  very  favourable  aspect.  There 
was  indeed  a  want  of  money,  but  the  generals  were  obeyed  with  scru¬ 
pulous  attention  by  the  people  of  Spain,  not  only  within  the  districts 
occupied  by  them,  but  even  in  those  villages  where  the  guerillas  were 
posted.  This  obedience  Lord  Wellington  attributed  entirely  to  fear,  and 
hoped  as  the  exactions  were  heavy,  that  the  people  would  at  last  fight 
or  fly  from  their  habitations  on  the  approach  of  a  French  soldier;  but 
this  did  not  happen  generally,  and  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  obedience 
was  rather  a  symptom  of  the  subjection  of  the  nation,  and  that  with  a 
judicious  mixture  of  mildness  and  severity  perfect  submission  would 
have  followed  if  England  had  not  kept  the  war  alive. 

On  the  other  hand  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of  the  Spaniards  were 
daily  increasing,  and  the  disputes,  between  the  British  general  and  the 
Portuguese  government,  had  arrived  to  such  a  height,  that  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  having  drawn  up  powerful  and  clear  statements  of  his  grievous 
situation,  sent  one  to  the  Brazils  and  the  other  to  his  own  government, 
with  a  positive  intimation  that  if  an  entirely  new  system  was  not  imme¬ 
diately  adopted  he  would  no  longer  attempt  to  carry  on  the  contest. 
Lord  Wellesley,  taking  his  stand  upon  this  ground,  made  strenuous 
exertions  in  both  countries  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  cause;  but  Lord 
Wellington,  while  expecting  the  benefit  of  his  brother’s  interference, 
had  to  contend  with  the  most  surprising  difficulties,  and  to  seek  in  his 
own  personal  resources  for  the  means  of  even  defending  Portugal.  He 
had  sent  Marshal  Beresford  to  Lisbon,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  to  superintend  the  reorganization  and  restoration  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  forces,  and  Beresford  had  sent  M.  de  Lemos,  an  officer  of  his  own 
staff’,  to  the  Brazils,  to  represent  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
interference  of  the  regency  in  the  military  affairs.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Souzas  sent  one  Vasconcellos,  who  had  been  about  the  British  head¬ 
quarters  as  their  spy,  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  thus  the  political  intrigues 
became  more  complicated  than  ever. 

But  with  respect  to  the  war  Wellington  had  penetrated  Napoleon’s 
object,  when  he  saw  Marmont’s  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  ;  he 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  emperor’s  military  reasoning,  yet  he  did  not 
despair,  if  he  could  overcome  the  political  obstacles,  to  gain  some 
advantage.  He  had  now  a  powerful  and  experienced  British  force  under 
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his  command,  the  different  departments  and  the  staff  of  the  army  were 
every  day  becoming  more  skilful  and  ready,  and  he  had  also  seen  enough 
of  his  adversaries  to  estimate  their  powers.  The  king  he  knew  to  be  no 
general,  and  discontented  with  the  marshals;  Soult  he  had  found  able 
and  vast  in  his  plans,  but  too  cautious  in  their  execution  ;  Marmont,  with 
considerable  vigour,  had  already  shown  some  rashness  in  the  manner  he 
had  pushed  Regnier’s  division  forward,  after  passing  the  Tagus,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  easy  to  conceive  that  no  very  strict  concert  would  be 
maintained  in  their  combined  operations. 

Lord  Wellington  had  also  established  some  good  channels  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  had  a  number  of  spies  amongst  the  Spaniards  who  were  living 
within  the  French  lines  ;  a  British  officer  in  disguise,  constantly  visited 
the  French  armies  in  the  field  ;  a  Spanish  state-counsellor,  living  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  first  corps,  gave  intelligence  from  that  side,  and  a 
guitar-player  of  celebrity,  named  Fuentes,  repeatedly  making  his  way  to 
Madrid,  brought  advice  from  thence.  Mr.  Stuart,  under  cover  of  vessels 
licensed  to  fetch  corn  from  France,  kept  cliasse-martes  constantly  plying 
along  the  Biscay  coast,  by  which  he  not  only  acquired  direct  informa¬ 
tion,  but  facilitated  the  transmission  of  intelligence  from  the  land  spies, 
amongst  whom  the  most  remarkable  was  a  cobbler,  living  in  a  little 
hutch  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Irun.  This  man  while  plying  his  trade, 
continued  for  years,  without  being  suspected,  to  count  every  French 
soldier,  that  passed  in  or  out  of  Spain  by  that  passage,  and  transmitted 
their  numbers  by  the  chasse-marees  to  Lisbon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  state  spy  at  Victor’s  head-quarters,  who 
being  a  double  traitor  was  infamous,  all  the  persons  thus  employed 
were  very  meritorious.  The  greater  number,  and  the  cleverest  also, 
were  Spanish  gentlemen,  alcades,  or  poor  men,  who  disdaining  rewards 
and  disregarding  danger,  acted  from  a  pure  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  are 
to  be  lauded  alike  for  their  boldness,  their  talent,  and  their  virtue. 
Many  are  dead.  Fuentes  was  drowned  in  passing  a  river,  on  one  of  his 
expeditions  ;  and  the  alcade  of  Caceres,  a  man  of  the  clearest  courage 
and  patriotism,  who  expended  his  own  property  in  the  cause,  and 
spurned  at  remuneration,  was  on  Ferdinand’s  restoration  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  perished  ;  a  victim  to  the  unbounded  ingratitude  and 
baseness  of  the  monarch  he  had  served  so  well ! 

With  such  means  Lord  Wellington  did  not  despair  of  baffling  the  deep 
policy  of  the  emperor  in  the  field.  He  thought  that  the  saying  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France,  that  '■'•large  armies  would  starve  and  small  ones  be 
beaten  in  Spain ,”  was  still  applicable.  He  felt  that  a  solid  possession  of 
Portugal  and  her  resources,  which,  through  his  brother’s  aid,  he  hoped 
to  have,  would  enable  him  either  to  strike  partial  blows  against  the  French, 
or  oblige  them  to  concentrate  the  large  masses,  which,  confident  in  his 
own  martial  genius,  he  felt  he  could  hold  in  check,  while  the  Spaniards 
ruined  the  small  posts,  and  disorganized  the  civil  administrations  in  their 
rear.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  Spaniards  had  not  made  any  such  efforts 
except  by  the  partidas,  which  were  sufficient;  but  time,  his  own  remon¬ 
strances,  and  the  palpable  advantages  of  the  system,  he  trusted  would  yet 
teach  them  what  to  do. 

Having  deeply  meditated  upon  these  matters  and  received  his  re-enforce¬ 
ments  from  England,  he  resolved  to  leave  Hill  with  ten  thousand  infantry, 
a  division  of  cavalry,  and  four  brigades  of  artillery,  about  Portalegre, 
Villa  Viciosa,  and  Estremos.  From  these  rich  towns  which  were  beyond 
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the  influence  of  the  Guadiana  fever,  the  troops  could  rapidly  concentrate 
either  for  an  advance  or  retreat ;  and  the  latter  was  secured  upon  Abrantes, 
or  upon  the  communications  with  Beira,  by  Niza,  and  Vilha,  where  a 
permanent  boat-bridge  had  now  been  established.  The  front  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  Elvas,  Jerumenha,  Campo  Mayor,  and  Ouguella  ;  and  Castanos 
also  remained  in  Estremadura  with  the  fifth  army,  which,  by  the  return 
of  the  cavalry  from  Ayamonte  and  the  formation  of  Downie’s  legion,  now 
amounted  to  above  a  thousand  infantry  and  nine  hundred  horse.  This 
force  placed  on  the  side  of  Montijo,  had  Albuquerque  and  Valencia  de 
Alcantara  as  posts  of  support,  and  a  retreat  either  by  the  fords  of  the 
Tagus  near  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  or  upon  Portugal  by  Marvao  and 
Castello  de  Vide.  Hill’s  position  was  thus  so  well  covered,  that  he  could 
not  be  surprised,  nor  even  pressed  except  by  a  very  strong  army ;  and  he 
was  always  on  the  watch  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  to  make  incursions 
against  the  division  of  the  fifth  corps,  which  remained  in  Estremadura. 
The  rest  of  the  army  was  then  placed  in  quarters  of  refreshment  at 
Castello  de  Vide,  Marvao  and  other  places  near  the  Tagus,  partly  to  avoid 
the  Guadiana  fever,  partly  to  meet  Marmont’s  movement  to  that  river. 

When  this  disposition  was  made,  the  English  general  arranged  his 
other  measures  of  offence.  The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government 
and  the  new  positions  of  the  French  armies  had,  as  Napoleon  had  fore¬ 
seen,  left  him  no  means  of  undertaking  any  sustained  operation  ;  but,  as 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  great  strength  of  the  army  of  the  north,  he  hoped 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  taking  Ciudad  Rodrigo  before  Marrnont  could 
come  to  its  assistance.  For  this  purpose  he  had  caused  a  fine  train  of 
iron  battering  guns,  and  mortars,  together  with  a  re-enforcement  of  British 
artillery-men,  which  had  arrived  at  Lisbon  from  England,  to  be  shipped 
in  large  vessels,  and  then  with  some  ostentation  made  them  sail  as  it  were 
for  Cadiz;  at  sea  they  were  however  shifted  on  board  small  craft,  and 
while  the  original  vessels  actually  arrived  at  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  the 
guns  were  secretly  brought  first  to  Oporto  and  then  in  boats  to  Lamego. 
During  this  process,  several  engineer,  artillery,  and  commissariat  officers, 
were  sent  to  meet  and  transport  these  guns,  and  the  necessary  stores  for 
a  siege,  to  Villaponte  near  Celerico;  and  as  one  of  the  principal  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  army  was  at  Lamego,  and  a  constant  intercourse  was  kept 
up  between  it  and  Celerico,  another  great  depot,  the  arrival  and  passage 
of  the  guns  and  stores  to  their  destination  was  not  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  French  spies. 

Other  combinations  were  also  employed,  both  to  deceive  the  enemy  and 
to  prepare  the  means  for  a  sudden  attack,  before  the  troops  commenced 
their  march  for  Beira  ;  but  the  hiding  of  such  extensive  preparations  from 
the  French  would  have  been  scarcely  possible,  if  the  personal  hatred 
borne  to  the  invaders  by  the  Peninsulars,  combined  with  the  latter’s 
peculiar  subtlety  of  character,  had  not  prevented  any  information  spread¬ 
ing  abroad,  beyond  the  fact  that  artillery  had  arrived  at  Oporto.  The 
operation  of  bringing  sixty-eight  huge  guns,  with  proportionate  stores, 
across  nearly  fifty  miles  of  mountain,  was,  however,  one  of  no  mean 
magnitude  ;  five  thousand  draft  bullocks  were  required  for  the  train  alone, 
and  above  a  thousand  militia  were  for  several  weeks  employed  merely  to 
repair  the  road. 

The  allies  broke  up  from  the  Caya  the  21st  of  July,  and  they  had 
received  considerable  re-enforcements,  especially  in  cavalry,  but  they 
were  sickly  and  required  a  change  of  cantonments  ;  hence  when  an  inter- 
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cepted  despatch  gave  reason  to  believe  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  in  want 
of  provisions,*  Wellington  suddenly  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Vilha  Velha, 
and  marched  in  the  beginning  of  August  by  Castello  Branco  and  Pena- 
macor  towards  Rodrigo,  hoping  to  surprise  it  in  a  starving  state,  but 
giving  out  that  his  movement  was  for  the  sake  of  healthy  quarters.  His 
movement  was  unmolested  save  by  some  French  dragoons,  from  the  side 
of  Placencia,  who  captured  a  convoy  of  seventy  mules  loaded  with  wine 
near  Pedrogoa,  and  getting  drunk  with  their  booty  attacked  some  Portu¬ 
guese  infantry,  who  repulsed  them  and  recovered  the  mules  ;f  but  there 
were  other  ostensible  objects  besides  the  obvious  one  of  removing  from 
the  well-known  pestilence  of  the  Guadiana,  which  contributed  to  blind 
the  French  as  to  the  secret  motives  of  the  English  general.  We  have 
seen  that  Dorsenne  was  menacing  Gallicia,  and  that  Soult  was  in  full 
operation  against  the  Murcians ;  it  was  supposed  that  he  intended  to 
invade  Murcia  itself,  and  therefore  the  march  of  the  allies  had  the  double 
object,  of  saving  Gallicia,  by  menacing  the  rear  of  the  invading  army  ; 
and  of  relieving  Murcia  by  forcing  Marmont  to  look  after  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  thus  draw  him  away  from  the  support  of  Soult,  who  would  not,  it 
was  supposed,  then  quit  Andalusia. 

Gallicia  was  meanwhile  in  great  danger,  for  the  partidas  of  the  north 
had  been  vigorously  repressed  by  Caffarelli  and  Reille,  which  enabled 
Dorsenne  to  collect  about  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  Esla.  Abadia, 
who  had  succeeded  Santocildes,  was  posted  with  about  seven  thousand 
disciplined  men  behind  this  river,  and  he  had  a  reserve  of  fifteen  bundled 
at  Foncevadon  ;  but  he  could  make  no  head,  for  to  this  number  the  Gal- 
lician  army  had  again  dwindled,  and  these  were  starving.:):  The  25th 
the  French,  having  passed  the  river  in  four  columns,  made  a  concentric 
march  upon  Astorga.  Abadia,  whose  rear-guard  sustained  a  sharp  con¬ 
flict  near  La  Baneza,  retreated,  precisely  by  the  same  line  as  Sir  John 
Moore  had  done  in  1809,  and  with  about  the  same  relative  proportion  of 
force ;  but  as  he  only  took  the  Foncevadon  road  and  did  not  use  the  same 
dilligence  and  skill  as  that  general,  the  enemy  forestalling  him  by  Man- 
zanal  and  Bembibre,  cut  him  off  from  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo  and  from 
the  road  to  Lugo,  and  on  the  27th  drove  him  into  the  Val  des  Orres. 
During  this  operation  the  division  of  the  army  of  the  north,  which  Bes- 
sieres°had  sent  with  the  convoy  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  entered  that  place  and 

returned  to  Salamanca.§  .  .  .  .  . 

The  Spanish  general  having  thus  lost  his  line  of  communication  with 
Luso,  and  the  few  stores  he  possessed  at  Villa  Franca,  took  post  at  Do¬ 
mingo  Flores  in  the  Val  des  Orres,  where  he  entered  a  strong  country, 
and,  under  the  worst  circumstances,  could  retire  upon  Portugal  and  save 
his  troops  if  not  his  province.  But  his  army,  which  was  in  the  utmost 
distress  before,  for  shoes  and  clothing,  was  now  ready  to  disband  from 
misery,  and  the  consternation  in  Gallicia  was  excessive.||  I  hat  province, 
torn  by  faction,  stood  helpless  before  the  invader,  who  could,  and  would, 
have  taken  both  Coruna  and  Ferrol,  but  for  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
allies  on  the  Coa,  which  obliged  him,  for  his  own  safety,  to  return  to  the 
plains.  Souham,  also,  who  was  coming  from  Burgos,  by  forced  marches, 
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to  support  Dorsenne,  halted  at  Rio  Seco,  and  Abadiadid  not  fail  to  ascribe 
all  this  to  the  loss  he  had  inflicted,  but  his  vanity  was  laughed  at. 

To  have  thus  saved  Gallicia  was  a  great  thing.  That  kingdom  was 
the  base  of  all  the  operations  against  the  line  of  communication  with 
France;  from  thence  went  forth  those  British  squadrons  which  nourished 
the  guerilla  warfare  in  Biscay,  in  the  Montana,  in  Navarre,  in  the  Rioja, 
and  the  Asturias ;  it  was  the  chief  resource  for  the  supply  of  cattle  to  the 
allied  army,  it  was  the  outwork  of  Portugal,  and  honestly  and  vigorously 
governed,  would  have  been  more  important  than  Catalonia.  But  like  the 
rest  of  Spain  it  was  always  weak  from  disorders,  and,  if  the  allies  had 
remained  in  the  Alemtejo,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Dorsenne  from 
conquering  it  ;  for  though  he  should  not  have  taken  Ferrol  and  Coruna, 
the  points  of  St.  Jago,  Lugo,  Villa  Franca,  and  Orense  would  have  given 
him  an  entire  command  of  the  interior,  and  the  Spaniards  holding  the 
ports  only  would  not  have  been  able  to  dislodge  him. 

Lord  Wellington  arrived  upon  the  Coa  about  the  8th  of  August,  in¬ 
tending,  as  I  have  said,  first  a  close  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
finally  a  siege  ;  it  was  however  soon  known  that  the  French  had  on  the 
6th  supplied  the  place  for  two  months,  and  the  first  part  of  the  design 
was  therefore  relinquished.  The  troops  were  then  quartered  near  the 
sources  of  the  Coa  and  Agueda,  close  to  the  line  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  Marmont  and  Dorsenne,  and  in  a  country  where  there  was  still 
some  corn.  If  the  enemy  advanced  in  superior  numbers,  the  army  could 
retire  through  a  strong  country  to  a  position  of  battle  near  Sabugal, 
whence  the  communication  with  Hill  was  direct.  Nor  was  the  rest  of 
Beira  left  unprotected,  because  the  French  would  have  exposed  their  left 
flank,  by  any  advance  in  the  direction  of  Almeida,  and  the  allies  could, 
by  Guarda,  send  detachments  to  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  in  time  to 
secure  the  magazines  at  Celerico.  The  line  of  supply  from  Lamego 
along  which  the  battering-train  was  now  moving,  was  however  rather 
exposed. 

While  the  army  was  in  this  position,  the  preparations  for  the  siege 
went  on  briskly,  until  Wellington  learned,  contrary  to  his  former  belief, 
that  the  disposable  force  of  the  army  of  the  north,  was  above  twenty 
thousand  good  troops;  and  consequently,  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  could  not 
be  attacked  in  face  of  that  corps,  and  of  Marmont’s  army.  Then  chang¬ 
ing  his  plan,  he  resolved  to  blockade  the  place,  and  wait  for  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strike  a  sudden  blow,  either  against  the  fortress,  or  against  the 
enemy’s  troops  ;  for  it  was  the  foundation  of  his  hopes,  that  as  the  French 
could  not  long  remain  in  masses,  for  want  of  provisions,  and  that  he 
could  check  those  masses  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  so  he  could  always 
force  them  to  concentrate,  or  suffer  the  loss  of  some  important  post.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  his  plans  were  based  on  calculations 
which  did  not  comprise  the  Gallician  army.  He  had  no  expectation  that 
it  would  act  at  all,  or  if  it  did,  that  it  would  act  effectually.  It  had  no 
cavalry,  and  the  infantry  being  undisciplined,  dared  not  enter  the  plains 
in  face  of  the  enemy’s  horsemen ;  yet  this  was  in  August,  1311,  and  Gal¬ 
licia  had  not  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy  since  June,  1809 ! 

Early  in  September,  Marmont,  pushing  a  detachment  from  Placencia 
through  the  passes,  surprised  a  British  cavalry  piquet,  at  St.  Martin  de 
Trebejo,  and  opened  his  communications  with  Dorsenne.  Nevertheless 
Lord  Wellington  formed  the  blockade.  His  head-quarters  were  fixed  at 
Guinaldo,  the  fifth  division  was  placed  at  Perales,  in  observation  of  Mar- 
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mont,  and  the  first  division,  now  commanded  by  General  Graham,  occu¬ 
pied  Penamacor.  A  battery  of  artillery  was  withdrawn  from  Hill,  and 
three  brigades  of  that  general’s  corps,  re-enforced  by  a  Portuguese  regi¬ 
ment,  passed  the  Tagus,  and  were  placed  on  the  Poncul,  in  advance  of 
Castello  Branco,  to  protect  the  magazines  on  that  line  of  communication. 
Meanwhile  the  battering  train  was  collected  at  Villa  de  Ponte,  the  troops 
were  employed  to  prepare  gabions  and  fascines,  and  the  engineers  in¬ 
structed  two  hundred  men  of  the  line,  in  the  duties  of  sappers.  The 
bridge  over  the  Coa  at  Almeida,  which  had  been  broken  by  Massena,  was 
permanently  repaired,  and  the  works  of  Almeida  itself,  were  ordered  to 
be  once  more  restored  to  form  a  place  of  arms  for  the  battering-train  and 
stores  ;  Carlos  d’Espana  came  also  to  Leon  to  form  a  new  army  under 
the  protection  of  the  allies,  but  he  was  without  officers,  arms,  money,  or 
stores,  and  his  force  was  a  mere  name. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  make  some  successful  excursions — Morillo  operates  against 
the  French  in  Estremadura,  is  defeated  and  driven  to  Albuquerque— Civil  affairs  of  Por¬ 
tugal — Bad  conduct  of  the  regency— They  imagine  the  war  to  be  decided,  and  endeavour 
to  drive  Lord  Wellington  away  from  Portugal— Indications  that  Napoleon  would  assume 
the  command  in  the  Peninsula  observed  by  Lord  Wellington— He  expects  a  combined 
attack  on  Lisbon  by  sea  and  land— Marmont  and  Dorsenne  collect  convoys  and  unite  at 
Tamames — Advance  to  succour  Ciudad  Rodrigo— Combat  of  Elbodon  Allies  retire  to 
Guinaldo — To  Aldea  Ponte— Combat  of  Aldea  Ponte— The  allies  retire  to  Soita— The 
French  retire — Observations. 

During  the  first  arrangements  for  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
the  garrison  made  some  excursions,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  British 
cavalry,  and  to  forage  the  villages ;  and  some  lancers  from  Salamanca 
drove  Julian  Sanchez  from  Ledesma,  Meanwhile  in  Estremadura,  Morillo 
chased  the  enemy  from  Caceres,  and  advancing  to  Montanches,  menaced 
Truxillo,  but  being  beaten  there  by  General  Foy,  he  returned  to  Montijo, 
where  some  French  cavalry,  arriving  from  Zafra,  again  defeated  him 
and  drove  him  to  Albuquerque.  Other  military  operations,  worth  relating, 
there  were  none,  but  the  civil  transactions  in  Portugal  were  very  im¬ 
portant.  .  .  .  „ 

Mr.  Stuart’s  exertions  had  produced  some  improvement  in  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  revenue  ;  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  were  again  filling  by  the 
return  of  deserters,  and  by  fresh  recruits,  which,  with  the  re-enforcements 
from  England  had  raised  the  actiial  number  of  the  allied  army  to  upwards 
of  eighty  thousand  men,  fifty-six  thousand  of  which  were  British;  the 
number  under  arms  did  not  however  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  thirty-three  thousand  British,  of  whom  five  thousand  were 
cavalry,  with  about  ninety  pieces  of  artillery.  The  previous  operations 
in  Alemtejo  had  produced  sickness,  which  was  increasing,  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  men  were  in  hospital  and  hence,  Hill’s  corps  being  de¬ 
ducted,  Lord  Wellington  could  not  bring  to  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  above 
forty-four  thousand  of  all  arms,  including  Sanchez’s  partida.  But  Mar¬ 
mont,  alone,  could  in  a  few  days  bring  as  many  to  its  succour,  and  Dor- 
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senne  always  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  hand, 
because  the  French  re-enforcements  had  relieved  the  old  garrisons  in  the 
north  and  the  latter  had  joined  the  army  in  the  field. 

At  this  time  the  British  military  chest  was  quite  bankrupt,  even  the 
muleteers,  upon  whose  fidelity  and  efficiency  the  war  absolutely  depended, 
were  six  months  in  arrears  for  wages ;  and  the  disputes  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  government  were  more  acrimonious  than  ever.  The  regency  had 
proposed  a  new  system  of  military  regulations,  calculated  to  throw  the 
burden  of  feeding  the  native  troops  entirely  upon  the  British  commissariat, 
without  any  reform  of  abuses,  and  Lord  Wellington  had  rejected  it,  hence 
renewed  violence;  and  as  Beresford  had  fallen  sick  at  Cintra,  Mr.  Stuart 
deprived  of  his  support  on  military  questions,  and  himself  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  regency,  was  unable  to  restrain  the  triumphant  faction  of 
the  Souzas.  The  prince  regent’s  return  to  Portugal  was  prevented  by 
troubles  in  the  Brazils,  and  the  regency  expecting  a  long  hold  of  power, 
and  foolishly  imagining  that  the  war  was  no  longer  doubtful,  were,  after 
the  custom  of  all  people  who  employ  powerful  auxiliaries,  devising  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  British  army.  With  this  view  they  objected  to  or 
neglected  every  necessary  measure,  and  made  many  absurd  demands, 
such  as  that  the  British  general  should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  post-office ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  preferred  various  vexatious, 
and  unfounded  charges  against  British  officers,  while  gross  corruption, 
and  oppression  of  the  poorer  people,  marked  the  conduct  of  their  own 
magistrates. 

But  the  fate  of  Portugal,  which  to  these  people  appeared  fixed,  was 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English  general  more  doubtful  than  ever.  Intercepted 
letters  gave  reasons  to  believe  that  the  emperor  was  coming  to  Spain. 
And  this  notion  was  confirmed  by  the  assembling  of  an  army  of  reserve 
in  France,  and  by  the  formation  of  great  magazines  at  Burgos,  and  other 
places,  to  supply  which,  and  to  obtain  money,  the  French  generals  were 
exacting  the  fourth  of  the  harvest,  and  selling  the  overplus  of  corn  again 
even  by  retail.  Minute  reports  of  the  state  of  these  magazines  were 
demanded  by  Napoleon ;  re-enforcements,  especially  of  the  imperial 
guards,  were  pouring  into  Spain,  and  Wellington,  judging  that  the 
emperor  must  either  drive  the  British  from  the  Peninsula,  or  lower  his 
tone  with  the  world,  thought  that  he  would  invade  Portugal  from  the  side 
of  Rodrigo,  the  valley  of  the.  Tagus,  and  Alemtejo  at  the  same  time;  and 
that  he  would  risk  his  fleet  in  a  combined  attack  upon  Lisbon  by  sea 
and  land. 

Whether  Napoleon  really  meant  this;  or  whether  he  only  spread  the 
report,  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  allies  from  any  offensive  operations 
during  the  summer,  and  to  mislead  the  English  cabinet  as  to  the  real 
state  of  his  negotiations  with  Russia,  intending  if  the  latter  proved 
favourable  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  Peninsula,  does  not  very 
clearly  appear;  yet  it  is  certain  that  every  thing  in  Spain  at  this  time 
indicated  his  approach.  Lord  Wellington’s  opinion  that  the  emperor 
was  bound  to  drive  the  British  army  away  or  lose  his  influence  in  the 
world  does  not  however  seem  quite  just;  because  the  mighty  expedition 
to  Moscow,  proved,  that  Napoleon  did  not  want  force  to  conquer  Spain  ; 
and  success  in  Russia  would  have  enabled  him  to  prolong  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula  as  a  drain  on  the  English  resources  for  many  years ;  which 
was  so  obvious  a  policy,  that  the  rest  of  Europe  could  not  from  thence 
draw  conclusions  unfavourable  to  his  influence. 
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Under  the  notion  that  Napoleon’s  coming  was  probable,  the  English 
general,  with  characteristic  prudence,  turned  his  own  attention  to  the 
security  of  his  ancient  refuge  within  the  Lines,  and  therefore  urgently 
desired  the  government  to  put  the  fortresses  in  order,  repair  the  roads, 
and  restore  the  bridges  broken  during  Massena’s  invasion.  An  increased 
number  of  workmen  were  also  put  to  the  Lines,  for  the  engineers  had 
never  ceased  to  improve  those  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and 
on  the  southern  bank  the  double  lines  of  Almada  had  been  continued 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  defensive  canal  there  was  planned  to  float 
ships  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  to  serve  as  a  passage  from  the  Tagus 
to  Setuval  by  joining  the  navigation  of  the  Sadao  and  Marateca  rivers  ; 
thus  conducing  to  objects  of  general  utility  as  well  as  to  the  military 
defence;  as  it  will  be  found  that  Lord  Wellington  did  at  all  times  sustain, 
not  only  the  political,  and  financial,  and  military  affairs,  but  also  the 
agricultural,  the  commercial,  and  charitable  interests  of  Portugal.  The 
batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  were  likewise  put  into  complete 
order,  they  were  provided  with  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  and  Captain 
Holloway  of  the  engineers,  at  a  trifling  expense,  constructed  four  jetties 
at  St.  Julian’s,  in  such  an  ingenious  manner,  that  they  withstood  the 
most  tempestuous  gales  and  secured  the  embarkation  of  the  army  in  any 
season.*  Finally  the  militia  were  again  called  out,  a  measuse  of  greater 
import,  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  than  would  at  first  appear ;  for  the 
expense  was  a  very  heavy  drain  upon  the  finances,  and  the  number  of 
hands  thus  taken  away  from  agriculture  was  a  serious  evil. 

Had  all  these  preparations  been  duly  executed,  J^ord  Wellington  would 
not  have  feared  even  Napoleon;  but  all  that  depended  upon  the  Portu¬ 
guese  government,  if  that  can  be  called  government  which  was  but  a 
faction,  was,  as  usual,  entirely  neglected.  The  regency  refused  to 
publish  any  proclamation  to  display  the  danger,  or  to  call  upon  the 
people  to  prepare  for  future  efforts  ;  and  although  the  ancient  laws  of 
Portugal  provided  the  most  ample  means  for  meeting  such  emergencies, 
the  bridges  over  the  Ceira,  the  Alva  and  other  rivers,  on  the  line  of 
retreat,  were  left  unrepaired.  The  roads  were  therefore  impassable,  and 
as  the  rainy  season  was  coming  on,  the  safety  of  the  army  would  have 
been  seriously  endangered  if  it  had  been  obliged  to  retire  before  the 
emperor.  The  regency  pleaded  want  of  money,  but  this  also  could  be 
traced  to  their  own  negligence  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  for  which 
there  was  no  solid  reason;  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  devastated 
districts,  the  people  were  actually  richer  than  they  had  ever  been,  not 
indeed  in  goods,  but  in  hard  cash,  derived  from  the  enormous  sums 
expended  by  the  British  army.  To  add  to  these  embarrassments  the 
secret  correspondents  of  the  army  on  the  side  of  Salamanca  suddenly 
ceased  their  communications,  and  it  was  at  first  feared  they  had  paid 
with  their  lives  for  the  culpable  indiscretion  of  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment ;  for  the  latter  had  published,  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette,  all  the  secret 
information  sent  to  Sylveira,  which  being  copied  into  the  English  news¬ 
papers,  drew  the  enemy’s  attention.  Fortunately  this  alarm  proved 
false,  but  a  sense  of  the  other  difficulties  was  greatly  aggravated  to  the 
English  general,  by  comparison  of  his  situation  with  that  of  the  enemy; 
neither  necessity  nor  remuneration,  could  procure  for  him  due  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  Portuguese  people,  while  the  French  generals  had  merely 
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to  issue  their  orders  to  the  Spaniards  through  the  prefects  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  all  means  of  transport  or  other  succour,  possible  to  be  obtained, 
were  sure  to  be  provided  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  indicated.  * 

In  the  midst  of  these  cares  Lord  Wellington  was  suddenly  called  into 
military  action  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  having 
been  blockaded  for  six  weeks  wanted  food,  and  Marmont,  who  had  received 
a  re-enforcement  of  eleven  thousand  men  from  France,  and  had  now  fifty 
thousand,  present  under  arms,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  being  in  pain 
for  the  garrison,  had  concerted  with  Dorsenne  a  great  combined  operation 
for  its  succour.  In  this  view  Truxillo  had  been  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
fifth  corps,  and  Girard  with  the  remainder  had  advanced  to  Merida,  while 
Foy,  re-enforced  by  a  strong  division  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  occupied 
Placencia.  Marmont  himself  quitting  Talavera,  had  passed  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  collected  a  large  convoy  at  Bejar ;  at  the  same  time  Dorsenne, 
re-enforced  by  eight  thousand  men  under  Souham,  had  collected  another 
convoy  at  Salamanca,  and  leaving  Bonnet’s  division,  which  now  included 
Mayer’s  troops,  at  Astorga,  to  watch  the  Gallicians,  came  down  to  Tama- 
mes.  They  met  on  the  21st,  their  united  armies  presenting  a  mass  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  of  which  six  thousand  were  cavalry  ;  and  they  had 
above  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  English  general,  who  had  expected  this  movement,  immediately 
concentrated  his  scattered  troops.  He  could  not  fight  beyond  the  Agueda, 
but  he  did  not  think  fit  to  retreat  until  he  had  seen  their  whole  army,  lest 
a  detachment  should  relieve  the  place  to  his  dishonour.  Hence  to  make 
the  enemy  display  his  force,  he  established  himself  in  the  following  posi¬ 
tions  near  the  fortress. 

The  third  division,  re-enforced  by  three  squadrons  of  German  and 
British  cavalry,  formed  his  centre.  It  was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Elbo- 
don  and  Pastores,  on  the  left  of  the  Agueda,  and  within  three  miles  of 
Ciudad,  commanding  a  complete  prospect  of  the  plains  round  that  place. 

The  right  wing,  composed  of  the  light  division,  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  six  guns,  was  posted  beyond  the  Agueda,  and  behind  the 
Vadillo,  a  river  rising  in  the  Peiia  de  Francia,  and  flowing  in  a  rugged 
channel  to  the  Agueda,  which  it  joins  about  three  miles  above  Rodrigo ; 
from  this  line  an  enemy  coming  from  the  eastern  passes  of  the  hills  could 
be  discerned. 

The  left  wing,  composed  of  the  sixth  division  and  Anson’s  brigade  of 
cavalry,  the  whole  under  General  Graham,  was  placed  at  Espeja,  on  the 
lower  Azava,  with  advanced  posts  at  Carpio  and  Marialva.  From  thence 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  about  eight  miles  over  a  plain,  and  on  Graham’s 
left,  Julian  Sanchez’s  partida,  nominally  commanded  by  Carlos  d’Espana, 
was  spread  along  the  lower  Agueda  in  observation.  The  heads  of  the 
columns  were  therefore  presented  on  three  points  to  the  fortress;  namely, 
at  the  ford  of  the  Vadillo  ;  and  the  heights  of  Pastores  and  Espeja.  The 
communication  between  the  left  and  centre  was  kept  up  by  two  brigades 
of  heavy  cavalry,  posted  on  the  upper  Azava,  and  supported  at  Campillo 
by  Pack’s  Portuguese  brigade.  But  the  left  of  the  army  was  very  distant 
from  Guinaldo,  which  was  the  pivot  of  operations,  and  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  making  a  flank  march  in  retreat,  should  the  enemy  advance, 
the  seventh  division  was  placed  in  reserve  at  Alamedillo,  and  the  first 
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division  at  Nava  d’Aver.  Thus  the  allied  army  was  spread  out  on  the 
different  roads  which  led,  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  to  one  point  on  the  Coa. 

The  fifth  division  remained  at  St.  Payo,  watching  the  passes  from 
Estremadura,  lest  Foy  should  from  that  direction  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
right  wing ;  and  as  Marmont’s  movement  affected  the  line  of  commu¬ 
nication  along  the  eastern  frontier,  General  Hill  first  sent  Hamilton’s 
Portuguese  towards  Albuquerque,  to  support  the  Spanish  cavalry,  which 
was  menaced  by  the  fifth  corps,  and  then  brought  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  nearer  to  the  Tagus,  in  readiness  to  take  the  place  of  his  third 
brigade,  which  now  marched  from  the  Poncul  to  Penamacor. 

Wellington’s  position  before  Rodrigo  was  very  extensive,  and  therefore 
very  weak.  The  Agueda,  although  fordable  in  many  places  during  fine 
weather,  was  liable  to  sudden  freshes,  and  was  on  both  sides  lined  with 
high  ridges.  The  heights,  occupied  by  the  troops,  on  the  left  bank,  were 
about  three  miles  wide,  ending  rather  abruptly  above  Pastores  and  Elbo- 
don,  and  they  were  flanked  by  the  great  plains  and  woods,  which  extend 
from  Ciudad  to  the  bed  of  the  Coa.  The  position  of  Elbodon  itself,  which 
was  held  by  the  centre  of  the  army,  was,  therefore,  not  tenable  against 
an  enemy  commanding  these  plains ;  and  as  the  wings  were  distant,  their 
lines  of  retreat  were  liable  to  be  cut,  if  the  centre  should  be  briskly  pushed 
back  beyond  Guinaldo.  But,  at  the  latter  place,  three  field  redoubts  had 
been  constructed,  on  the  high  land,  with  a  view  to  impose  upon  the  enemy, 
and  so  gain  time  to  assemble  and  feel  Marmont’s  disposition  for  a  battle, 
because  a  retreat  behind  the  Coa  was  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

On  the  23d  the  French  advanced  from  Tamames,  and  encamped  be¬ 
hind  the  hills  to  the  northeast  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Then  a  strong  de¬ 
tachment  entered  the  plain,  and  having  communicated  with  the  garrison, 
and  examined  the  position  of  the  light  division  on  the  Yadillo,  returned. 

The  24th,  six  thousand  cavalry,  with  four  divisions  of  infantry,  crossed 
the  hills  in  two  columns,  and  placing  some  troops  in  observation  on  the 
Vadillo,  introduced  the  convoy.  On  this  day  the  fourth  division  of  the 
allies  was  brought  up  to  the  position  of  Guinaldo,  and  the  redoubts  were 
completed,  yet  no  other  change  was  made,  for  it  was  thought  the  French 
would  not  advance  further.  But  the  25th,  soon  after  daybreak,  fourteen 
squadrons  of  the  imperial  guards  drove  the  outposts  of  the  left  wing  from 
Carpio  across  the  Azava,  and  the  lancers  of  the  Berg  crossed  that  river 
in  pursuit;  they  were  however  flanked  by  some  infantry  in  a  wood,  and 
then  charged  and  beaten  by  two  squadrons  of  the  fourteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  dragoons,  who  reoccupied  the  post  at  Carpio. 

During  this  skirmish,  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry,  thirty  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  and  twelve  guns,  the  whole  under  Montbrun,  passed  the 
Agueda  by  the  bridge  of  Rodrigo  and  the  fords  above  it,  and  marched 
towards  Guinaldo.  The  road  soon  divided,  one  branch  turning  the  Elbo¬ 
don  heights  on  the  right  hand,  the  other  leading  nearer  to  the  Agueda, 
and  passing  through  the  villages  of  Pastores,  La  Encina,  and  Elbodon; 
and  as  the°point  of  divarication  was  covered  by  a  gentle  ridge,  it  was  for 
some  time  doubtful  which  branch  the  French  would  follow.  In  a  short 
time  this  doubt  was  decided.  Their  cavalry  poured  along  the  right-hand 
road  leading  directly  to  Guinaldo,  the  small  advanced  posts  which  the 
allied  squadrons  had  on  the  plain  were  rapidly  driven  in,  and  the  enemy’s 
horsemen,  without  waiting  for  their  infantry,  commenced  the 
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COMBAT  OF  ELBODON. 

The  position  of  the  third  division  was  completely  turned  by  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  action  began  very  disadvantageously,  for  the  seventy-fourth 
and  sixtieth  regiments,  being  at  Pastores,  on  the  right,  were  too  distant 
to  be  called  in,  and  Picton  being  with  three  other  regiments  at  Elbodon, 
could  not  take  any  immediate  part  in  the  fight.  Hence,  as  the  French 
force  was  considerable,  Wellington  sent  to  Guinaldo  for  a  brigade  of  the 
fourth  division,  and  meanwhile  directed  general  Colville  to  draw  up  the 
seventy-seventh  and  fifth  British  regiments,  the  twenty-first  Portuguese, 
and  two  brigades  of  artillery  of  the  same  nation,  on  the  hill  over  which 
the  road  to  Guinaldo  passed,  supporting  their  flanks  with  Alten’s  three 
squadrons.  The  height,  thus  occupied  by  the  allies,  was  convex  towards 
the  enemy,  and  covered  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  by  deep  ravines,  but 
it  was  too  extensive  for  their  numbers  ;  and  before  Picton  could  bring  in 
the  troops  from  the  village  of  Elbodon,  the  crisis  of  the  combat  passed. 
The  Portuguese  guns  had  sent  their  shot  amongst  the  thickest  of  Mont- 
brun’s  horsemen  in  the  plain,  but  the  latter  passed  the  front  ravine  in  half 
squadrons,  and  with  amazing  vigour  riding  up  the  rough  height,  on  three 
sides,  fell  vehemently  upon  the  allies.  Neither  the  loose  fire  of  the  in¬ 
fantry,  nor  of  the  artillery,  could  stop  them,  but  they  were  checked  by 
the  fine  fighting  of  the  cavalry,  who  charged  the  heads  of  the  ascending 
masses,  not  once  but  twenty  times,  and  always  with  a  good  will,  thus 
maintaining  the  upper  ground  for  above  an  hour. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  so  few  troopers  bearing  up  against  that  surging 
multitude,  even  favoured  as  the  former  were  by  the  steep  rocky  nature  of 
the  ground  ;  but  Montbrun,  obstinate  to  win,  soon  brought  up  his  artillery, 
and  his  horsemen  gaining  ground  in  the  centre,  cut  down  some  of  the 
gunners  and  captured  the  guns;  and  one  of  the  British  squadrons  by 
charging  too  far  got  entangled  in  the  intricacy  of  the  ravines.  The  dan¬ 
ger  was  then  imminent,  when  suddenly  the  fifth  regiment,  led  by  Major 
Ridge,  a  daring  spirit,  darted  into  the  midst  of  the  French  cavalry,  and 
retook  the  artillery,  which  again  opened  its  fire  ;  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  seventy-seventh,  supported  by  the  twenty-first  Portuguese,  re¬ 
pulsed  the  enemy  on  the  left.  However,  this  charging  of  a  weak  line  of 
infantry  against  a  powerful  cavalry,  could  only  check  the  foe  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  point.  Montbrun  still  pressed  on  with  fresh  masses,  against  the 
left  flank  of  the  allies,  while  other  squadrons  penetrated  between  the  right 
flank  and  the  village  of  Elbodon.  From  the  enclosures  and  vineyards  of 
that  village,  Picton  was  at  this  time  with  difficulty  and  some  confusion 
extricating  his  regiments;  the  expected  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  was 
not  yet  in  sight,  and  the  French  infantry  was  rapidly  approaching  :  the 
position  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  Lord  Wellington  directed  both  Picton 
and  Colville  to  fall  back  and  unite  in  the  plain  behind. 

Colville  forming  his  battalions  in  two  squares  immediately  descended 
from  the  hill,  but  Picton  had  a  considerable  distance  to  move,  and  at  this 
moment,  the  allied  squadrons,  fearing  to  be  surrounded  by  the  French, 
who  had  completely  turned  their  right,  galloped  away,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Portuguese  regiment,  which  was  the  farthest*  in  retreat.  Then 
the  fifth  and  seventy-seventh,  two  weak  battalions  formed  in  one  square, 
were  quite  exposed,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  of  the  French  cavalry 
came  thundering  down  upon  them.  But  how  vain,  how  fruitless  to  match 
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the  sword  with  the  musket !  To  send  the  charging  horseman  against  the 
steadfast  veteran !  The  multitudinous  squadrons,  rending  the  skies  with 
their  shouts,  and  closing  upon  the  glowing  squares,  like  the  falling  edges 
of  a  burning  crater,  were  as  instantly  rejected,  scorched  and  scattered 
abroad ;  and  the  rolling  peal  of  musketry  had  scarcely  ceased  to  echo  in 
the  hills,  when  bayonets  glittered  at  the  edge  of  the  smoke,  and  with  firm 
and  even  step,  the  British  regiments  came  forth  like  the  holy  men  from 
the  Assyrians’  furnace. 

Picton  now  effected  his  junction,  and  the  whole  retired  over  the  plain 
to  the  position  at  Guinaldo,  which  was  about  six  miles  distant.  The 
French,  although  fearing  to  renew  the  close  attack,  followed,  and  plied 
the  troops  with  shot  and  shell,  until  about  four  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  intrenched  camp  was  gained.  Here  the  fourth  division  pre¬ 
sented  a  fresh  front,  Pack’s  brigade  came  up  from  Campillo,  and  the 
heavy  cavalry  from  the  upper  Azava,  being  also  brought  into  line,  the 
action  ceased.  By  this  retrograde  movement  of  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
third  division,  the  seventy-fourth  and  the  sixtieth  regiments,  posted  at 
Pastores,  were  cut  off ;  they  however  crossed  the  Agueda  by  a  ford,  and 
moving  up  the  right  bank  happily  reached  Guinaldo  in  the  night,  after  a 
march  of  fifteen  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  they  captured  a  French 
cavalry  patrol. 

During  the  retreat  from  Elbodon,  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  ordered 
to  fall  back  on  the  first  division,  at  Nava  d’Aver,  but  to  keep  posts  in 
observation  on  the  Azava.  Carlos  d’Espana  retired  with  Sanchez’s  in¬ 
fantry  behind  the  Coa,  and  the  guerilla  chief  himself  passed  with  his 
cavalry  into  the  French  rear.  The  seventh  division  was  withdrawn  from 
Almadilla  to  Albergaria,  and  the  head-quarters’  baggage  moved  to  Casilla 
de  Flores.  The  light  division  should  have  marched  to  Guinaldo ;  General 
Crawfurd  received  the  order  at  two  o’clock,  he  plainly  heard  the  can¬ 
nonade,  and  might  easily  have  reached  Guinaldo  before  midnight,  but  he 
only  marched  to  Cespedosa,  one  league  from  Vadillo,  which  river  was  im¬ 
mediately  passed  by  fifteen  hundred  French.  The  position  at  Guinaldo 
was  therefore  occupied  by  only  fourteen  thousand  men,  of  which  about 
two  thousand  six  hundred  were  cavalry.  The  left  of  the  army,  concen¬ 
trated  at  Nava  d’Aver,  under  Graham,  was  ten  miles  distant ;  the  light 
division  being  at  Cespedosa  and  debarred  the  direct  route  by  the  ford  of 
Garros,  was  sixteen  miles  distant,  and  the  fifth  division,  posted  at  Payo 
in  the  mountains,  was  twelve  miles  distant.  Meanwhile  Marmont  brought 
up  a  second  division  of  infantry,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  the 
following  day,  united  sixty  thousand  men  in  front  of  Guinaldo. 

The  situation  of  the  English  general  was  become  most  critical,  yet  he 
would  not  abandon  the  light  division,  which  did  not  arrive  until  after 
three  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Marmont’s  fortune  was  fixed  in  that  hour! 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  allies’  true  situation,  and  having  detached  a  strong 
column  by  the  valley  of  the  Azava  to  menace  their  left,  contented  himself 
with  making  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  imperial  guards  in  the  plain, 
instead  of  attacking  an  adversary  who  was  too  weak  to  fight,  and  laughing 
to  see  him  so  employe'8,  soon  changed  the  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  night,  Wellington  by  a  skilful  concentric  movement  from 
Guinaldo,  Nava  d’Aver,  Perales,  and  Payo,  united  the  whole  army  on 
new  ground,  between  the  Coa  and  the  sources  of  the  Agueda,  twelve 
miles  behind  Guinaldo;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Marmont  had  so 
little  knowledge  of  his  own  advantages,  that  instead  of  harassing  the 
allies  in  this  difficult  movement,  he  also  retired  during  the  night,  and  was 
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actually  in  march  to  the  rear,  when  the  scouts  of  the  column,  which 
had  marched  by  the  valley  of  the  Azava,  brought  word  that  the  allies 
were  in  retreat,  and  their  divisions  still  widely  separated.  Dorsenne  then 
insisted  that  Marmont  should  wheel  round  and  pursue,  but  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  was  already  in  a  strong  position  behind  the  stream  of  the  \  ilia 
Mayor. 

The  fifth  division,  coming  up  from  Payo,  was  now  on  the  right  at 
Aldea  Velha,  the  fourth  and  light  divisions,  with  Victor  Alten’s  cavalry, 
and  the  heavy  dragoons,  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  were  in  the  centre 
in  front  of  Alfayates;  the  convent  ofSacaparte  was  on  their  left,  and  the 
line  was  prolonged  to  Rebulon  by  Pack’s  and  M’Mahon’s  Portuguese 
brigades  ;  the  sixth  division  with  Anson’s  cavalry  closed  the  line  at 
Bismula.  The  cavalry  piquets  were  pushed  behind  the  Villa  Mayor  in 
front  of  Aldea  Ponte,  in  the  centre,  and  towards  Furcalhos  on  the  right ; 
and  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  were  in  reserve  behind  Alfayates. 
This  position  was  extensive,  but  the  days  were  short,  serious  dispositions 
were  required  for  a  general  attack,  and  the  allies  could  not  be  turned, 
because  they  covered  all  the  practicable  roads  leading  to  the  bridges  and 
fords  of  the  Coa. 


COMBAT  OF  ALDEA  DE  PONTE. 

The  French,  moving  by  the  roads  of  Furcalhos  and  of  Aldea  de  Ponte, 
were  checked  by  the  piquets  of  the  light  division  on  the  former ;  but  on 
the  latter  their  horsemen  drove  the  cavalry  posts  from  the  hills,  and 
across  the  stream  of  the  Villa  Mayor,  and  about  ten  o’clock  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Aldea  de  Ponte. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  head  of  the  infantry  came  up  and  immediately 
attacked  General  Pakenham,  then  commanding  a  brigade  of  the  fourth 
division,  which  was  posted  on  the  opposite  heights.  Lord  Wellington 
arrived  at  the  same  moment,  and  directed  the  seventh  fusiliers  to  charge 
in  line,  and  he  supported  them  on  each  flank  with  a  Portuguese  regiment 
in  column.  The  French,  who  had  advanced  well  up  the  hill,  were  driven 
back,  and  though  they  afterwards  attempted  to  turn  the  brigade  by  a  wood, 
which  was  distant  about  musket-shot  from  the  right,  while  their  cavalry 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  artillery  sufficed  to  baffle  the  effort. 
Then  the  English  general  taking  the  offensive,  directed  the  twenty-third 
fusiliers  and  Portuguese  cacadores  to  turn  the  French  left,  and  seize  the 
opposite  hills,  which  finished  the  action,  and  Aldea  de  Ponte  was  again 
occupied  by  the  allies.  Wellington,  who  had  been  much  exposed  to  the 
fire,  rode  to  another  part  of  the  position,  but  scarcely  had  he  departed 
when  the  French  from  the  Forcalhos  road  joined  those  near  Aldea  de 
Ponte,  and  at  five  o’clock  renewing  the  attack  retook  the  village.  Paken¬ 
ham,  with  his  fusiliers,  immediately  recovered  it,  but  the  French  were 
very  numerous,  the  country  rugged,  and  so  wooded,  that  he  could  not  tell 
what  was  passing  on  the  flanks,  wherefore,  knowing  that  the  chosen  ground 
of  battle  was  behind  the  Coa,  he  abandoned  Aldea  de  Ponte  and  regained 
his  original  post. 

In  the  night  the  allies  retreated,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  occupied 
a  new  and  very  strong  position  in  front  of  the  Cao,  the  right  resting  on 
the  Sierra  de  Mesas,  the  centre  covered  by  the  village  of  Soita,  the  left 
at  Rendo  upon  the  Coa.  The  whole  army  thus  enclosed  as  it  were  in  a 
deep  loop  of  the  Coa  river,  could  only  be  attacked  on  a  narrow  front,  and 
Marmont,  who  had  brought  up  but  a  few  days’  provisions  and  could  gather 
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none  in  that  country,  retired  the  same  day.  This  terminated  the  opera¬ 
tions.  The  French  placed  a  fresh  garrison  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  Dorsenne 
marched  to  Salamanca  ;  a  strong  division  was  posted  at  Alba  de  Tormes 
to  communicate  with  Marmont,  and  the  latter  resumed  his  old  position  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  At  the  same  time  Foy,  who  had  advanced  with 
his  two  divisions  as  far  as  Zarza  Mayor,  in  the  direction  of  Castello  Branco, 
returned  to  Placencia;  Girard  also,  being  threatened  by  Hamilton’s  Portu¬ 
guese  division,  which  Hill  had  sent  to  check  his  advance,  left  two  thousand 
men  of  the  fifth  corps  at  Merida,  and  retired  to  Zafra ;  and  when  these 
movements  were  known,  the  light  division  re-enforced  by  some  cavalry 
resumed  the  nominal  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  concert  with  Julian 
Sanchez.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  cantoned  on  both  sides  of  the  Coa, 
and  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Frenada. 

Nearly  a  month  had  been  employed  by  the  French  in  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  this  great  operation,  which  terminated  so  feebly  and  so 
abruptly,  because  the  generals  were  as  usual  at  variance.*  They  had 
victualled  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  they  had  lost  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
invading  Gallicia.  Nothing  had  been  gained  in  the  field,  time  was  lost, 
and  the  English  general’s  plans  were  forwarded. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1°.  Lord  Wellington’s  position  behind  the  Soita  has  been  noticed  by 
two  recent  authors.  The  one  condemns  the  imprudence  of  offering  battle 
on  ground  whence  there  was  no  retreat ; j  the  other  intimates  that  it  was 
assumed  in  contempt  of  the  adversary’s  prowess.:):  This  last  appears  a 
mere  shift  to  evade  what  was  not  understood,  for  if  Lord  Wellington  had 
despised  Marmont,  he  would  have  fought  him  beyond  the  Agueda.  But 
sixty  thousand  French  soldiers  were  never  to  be  despised,  neither  was 
Wellington  a  man  to  put  an  army  in  jeopardy  from  any  overweening 
confidence ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  his  position  was  chosen 
well,  without  imprudence,  and  without  presumption. 

The  space  between  the  Sierra  de  Mesas  and  the  Coa  was  less  than  six 
miles,  and  the  part  open  to  attack  was  very  much  reduced  by  the  rugged 
bed  of  a  torrent  which  covered  the  left.  Forty  thousand  men  were  quite 
able  to  defend  this  line,  which  was  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  their 
full  front ;  and  as  the  roads  were  bad,  the  country  hilly  and  much  broken 
with  woods  and  ravines,  the  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  horse  and  guns 
would  have  availed  him  little.  Lord  Wellington  had  a  right  to  be  bold 
against  an  adversary  who  had  not  molested  him  at  Guinaldo,  and  it  is 
always  of  importance  to  show  a  menacing  front.  It  was  also  certain  that 
great  combinations  must  have  been  made  by  Marmont,  before  he  could 
fight  a  general  battle  on  such  ground  ;  it  was  equally  certain  that  he  could 
only  have  a  few  days’  provisions  with  his  army,  and  that  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  could  not  supply  him.  It  was,  therefore,  reasonable  to  expect  that 
he  would  retire  rather  than  fight,  and  he  did  so. 

Let  us,  however,  take  the  other  side,  and  suppose  that  Marmont  was 
prepared  and  resolute  to  bring  on  a  great  battle.  The  position  behind 
Soita  would  still  have  been  good.  The  French  were  indeed  too  strong  to 
be  fought  with  on  a  plain,  yet  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  a  retreat 
indicating  fear;  hence  the  allies  had  retired  slowly  for  three  days,  each 

*  Victoires  el  Conqukes  des  Francois.  t  Londonderry’s  Narrative. 

t  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns. 
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day  engaged,  and  the  enemy’s  powerful  horse  and  artillery  was  always 
close  upon  their  rear.  Now  the  bed  of  the  Coa,  which  was  extreme  y 
rugged,  furnished  only  a  few  points  for  crossing,  of  which  the  principal 
were,  the  ford  of  Serraleira  behind  the  right  of  the  allies ;  the  ford  of 
Rapoulha  de  Coa  behind  their  left;  and  the  bridge  of  Sabugal  behind  their 
centre.  The  ways  to  those  points  were  narrow,  and  the  passage  ot  the 
river,  with  all  the  baggage,  could  not  have  been  easily  effected  in  face  ot 
an  enemy  without  some  loss  and  perhaps  dishonour ;  and  had  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  been  unable  to  hold  his  position  in  a  battle,  the  difficulty  ot  passing 
the°river  would  not  have  been  very  much  increased,  because  his  encum¬ 
brances  would  all  have  been  at  the  other  side,  and  there  was  a  second 
range  of  heights  half  a  mile  in  front  of  Sabugal  favourable  for  a  rear¬ 
guard.  The  position  of  Soita  appears  therefore  to  have  been  chosen  with 
Sood  judgment  in  regard  to  the  immediate  object  of  opposing  the  enemy  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  battering-train,  then  between  Pinhel  and  V  ilia 
Ponte,  was  completely  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Marmont,  however,  had 
not  sufficiently  considered  his  enterprise,  and  knew  not  where  or  how  to 
strike* 

2°.  The  position  of  Aldea  Ponte,  was  equally  well  chosen.  Had  the 
allies  retreated  at  once  from  Guinaldo,  to  Soita,  baggage  and  stores 
would  have  been  lost,  and  the  retrograde  movement  have  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  flight;  the  road  from  Payo  would  have  been  uncovered, 
and  the  junction  of  the  fifth  division  endangered.  But  in  the  position 
taken  up,  the  points  of  junction  of  all  the  roads  were  occupied,  and  as 
each  point  was  strong  in  itself,  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  quick-sighted 
general,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  having  excellent 
troops,  to  check  the  heads  of  the  enemy’s  columns,  until  the  baggage 
had  gained  a  sufficient  offing,  and  the  fifth  division  had  taken  its  place 


ill  1111c. 

3°.  The  position  at  Guinaldo  was  very  different  from  the  others. 
The  previous  intrenching  of  it  proved  Lord  Wellington’s  foresight,  and 
he  remained  there  thirty-six  hours,  that  is,  from  mid-day  ot  the  25th 
until  midnight  of  the  26th,  which  proved  his  firmness.  It  is  said  that 
Sir  George  Murray  advised  him  to  abandon  it  in  the  night  of  the  25th, 
and  that  arrangements  were  actually  made  in  that  view,  yet  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  the  light  division  he  would  not  stir.  The  object  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  an  importance  sufficient  to  justify  the  resolution,  but  the 
resolution  itself  was  one  of  those  daring  strokes  of  genius  which  the 
ordinary  rules  of  art  were  never  made  to  control.  1  he  position  was 
contracted,  of  no  great  natural  strength  in  front,  and  easily  to  be  turned; 
the  intrenchments  constructed  were  only  a  few  breastworks  and  two 
weak  field  redoubts,  open  in  rear,  and  without  palisades  ;  not  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  troops  were  in  line,  and  sixty 
thousand  French  veterans  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  before 
them!  When  Marmont  heard  of  the  escape  of  the  light  division,  and 
discovered  the  deceit,  he  prophetically  exclaimed,  alluding  to  Napoleon’s 
fortune,  “  And  Wellington's  star ,  it  also  is  bright  /” 

4°.  The  positions  of  Aldea  Ponte  and  Soita  are  to  be  commended,  that 
at  Guinaldo  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated,  but  the  preceding  opera¬ 
tions  are  censurable.  The  country  immediately  beyond  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
offered  no  covering  position  for  a  siege  or  blockade  ;  and  the  sudden 
floods,  to  which  the  Agueda  is  subject,  rendered  the  communications  with 
the  left  bank  precarious.  Nor  though  bridges  had  been  secured,  could 
Wellington  have  ventured  to  encamp  round  the  place  with  lines  of  con- 
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travallation  and  circumvallation,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  because  Mar- 
mont’s  army  would  then  have  advanced  from  Placencia  to  Gastello  Branco, 
have  seized  the  passage  over  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha,  and  in  concert 
with  the  fifth  corps  endangered  the  safety  of  Hill.  This  would  have 
obliged  the  allies  to  quit  their  intrenched  camp,  and  Dorsenne  could  then 
have  revictualled  the  place.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  hold  a  strong 
central  position  with  respect  to  Marmont  and  Dorsenne,  to  keep  both  in 
check  while  separate,  and  to  oppose  them  when  united.  This  position 
was  on  the  Coa,  and  as  Salamanca  or  Bejar,  the  nearest  points  where 
convoys  could  be  collected  for  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  were  from  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  distant,  Lord  Wellington’s  object,  namely,  the  forcing  the  French 
to  assemble  in  large  bodies  without  any  adequate  result,  could  be,  and 
was  obtained  by  a  distant  as  well  as  by  a  close  investment. 

So  far  all  was  well  calculated,  but  when  Marmont  and  Dorsenne  arrived 
with  sixty  thousand  men  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  aspect  of  affairs  entirely 
changed,  and  as  the  English  general  could  not  dispute  the  entrance  of  the 
convoy,  he  should  have  concentrated  his  army  at  once  behind  Guinaldo. 
Instead  of  doing  this  he  kept  it  extended  on  a  line  of  many  miles  and  the 
right  separated  from  the  centre  by  a  difficult  river.  In  his  despatch,  he 
says,  that,  from  some  uncertainty  in  his  estimate  of  the  enemy’s  numbers, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  their  exact  strength  by  actual  observation ; 
but  this  is  rather  an  excuse  than  a  valid  reason,  because,  for  this  object, 
which  could  be  obtained  by  other  means,  he  risked  the  loss  of  his  whole 
army,  and  violated  two  vital  rules  of  war  which  forbid — 

The  parcelling  of  an  army  before  a  concentrated  enemy  ; 

The  fixing  of  your  own  point  of  concentration  within  the  enemy’s 
reach. 

Now  Lord  Wellington’s  position  cn  the  24th  and  25th  extended  from 
the  ford  of  the  Vadillo  on  the  right  of  the  Agueda,  to  Marialva  on  the 
Azava  ;  the  distance  either  from  the  Vadillo,  or  Marialva,  to  Guinaldo, 
was  as  great  as  that  from  Ciudad  to  Guinaldo,  and  by  worse  roads;  and 
the  distance  from  Ciudad  to  Elbodon  was  as  nothing,  compared  to  the 
distance  of  the  wings  from  the  same  place.  Wherefore  when  Montbrun 
attacked,  at  Elbodon,  the  allies’  wings  were  cut  off,  and  the  escape  of  the 
third  and  light  divisions,  and  of  the  troops  at  Pastores,  was  a  matter  of 
fortune  and  gallantry,  rather  than  of  generalship  ;  that  is,  in  the  enlarged 
sense  of  the  last  word,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  actual  movements 
of  the  troops  were  conducted  with  consummate  skill. 

But  what  if  Marmont,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  circumstances  into 
a  series  of  ill-combined,  and  partial  attacks,  had  previously  made  dis¬ 
positions  for  a  great  battle?  He  certainly  knew,  through  the  garrison, 
the  real  situation  of  the  allies,*  and  he  also  knew  of  the  camp  at 
Guinaldo,  which  being  on  their  line  of  retreat  was  the  important  point. 
If  he  had  issued  from  the  fortress  before  daybreak  on  the  25th  with  the 
whole  or  even  half  of  his  forces,  he  could  have  reached  Campillo  in  two 
hours  with  one  column,  while  another  fell  on  the  position  at  Pastores  and 
Elbodon;  the  third  division,  thus  attacked,  would  have  been  enveloped 
and  captured,  or  broken  and  driven  over  the  Agueda,  by  the  ford  of  Za- 
mara,  and  would  have  been  irretrievably  separated  from  Guinaldo.  And 
if  this  division  had  even  reached  Guinaldo,  the  French  army  would  have 
arrived  with  it  in  such  overwhelming  numbers,  that  the  fourth  division 
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could  not  have  restored  the  battle;  meanwhile  a  few  thousand  men  thrown 
across  the  ford  of  Caros  near  Robleda  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  the 
light  division  at  bay,  because  the  channel  of  the  Robleda  torrent,  over 
which  their  retreat  lay,  was  a  very  deep  and  rugged  ravine.  The  centre 
beimr  broken  the  French  could,  at  choice,  have  either  surrounded  the  light 
division,  or  directed  l,he  mass  of  their  forces  against  the  reserves,  and  then 
the  left  wing  under  Graham  would  have  had  to  retreat  from  the  Azava 
over  the  plains  towards  Almeida. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  the  French  were  not  up  on  the  25th,  but  they 
mioht  have  been  so,  and  as  Lord  Wellington  was  resolved  to  see  their 
number  he  would  have  been  in  the  same  position  the  26th.  It  is  however 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  allies  exclusive  of  the  fifth  division,  which 
was  at  Payo,  did  not  exceed  thirty-five  thousand  men  of  all  arms;  that 
they  were  on  an  irregular  line  of  at  least  twenty  miles,  and  mostly  in  an 
open  country;  that  at  no  point  were  the  troops  more  than  eight,  and  at 
the  principal  point,  namely,  Pastores,  only  three  miles,  from  a  fortress 
from  whence  sixty  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  were  ready  to  issue.  Finally,  the  point  of  con¬ 
centration  at  Guinaldo  was  only  twelve  miles  from  that  fortress.  The 
allies  escaped  because  their  adversary  was  blind!  Lord  Wellington’s 
conduct  at  Guinaldo  was  above  rules,  but  at  Etbodon  it  was  against  rules, 
which  is  just  the  difference  between  genius  and  error. 

5°.  In  these  operations  Marmont  gave  proof  that  as  a  general  he  was 
rather  shining  than  great.  He  was  in  error  throughout.  Before  he  com¬ 
menced  his  march  he  had  desired  Girard  to  advance  on  the  side  of  the 
Alemtejo,  assuring  him  that  the  whole  of  the  allied  army,  and  even  the 
Spanish  troops  under  Castanos,  had  crossed  the  Tagus  to  operate  against 
Rodrigo;*  but  in  fact  only  one  brigade  of  Hill’s  corps  had  moved,  and 
Girard  would  have  been  destroyed,  if,  fortunately  for  him,  the  allies  had 
not  intercepted  the  original  and  duplicate  of  the  letter  containing  this  false 
information. 

6°.  When  Marmont  brought  his  convoy  into  Ciudad,  it  would  appear 
he  had  no  intention  of  fighting,  but  tempted  by  the  false  position  of  the 
allies,  and  angry  at  the  repulse  of  his  cavalry  on  the  lower  Azava,  he 
turned  his  scouting  troops  into  columns  of  attack.  And  yet  he  per¬ 
mitted  his  adversary  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes  for  thirty-six  hours  at 
Guinaldo ;  and  at  Aldea  Ponte  his  attack  was  a  useless  waste  of  men, 
because  there  was  no  local  advantage  offered,  and  he  did  not  intend  a 
great  battle. 

7°.  The  loss  incurred  in  the  different  combats  was  not  great.  About 
three  hundred  men  and  officers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  on  that 
of  the  French  rather  more,  because  of  the  fire  of  the  squares  and  artillery 
at  Elbodon.  But  the  movements  during  the  three  days  were  full  of 
interest,  and  instruction,  and  diversified  also  by  brilliant  examples  of 
heroism.  Ridge’s  daring  charge  has  been  already  noticed,  and  it  was  in 
one  of  the  cavalry  encounters,  that  a  French  officer  in  the  act  of  striking 
at  the  gallant  Felton  Harvey  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons,  perceived  that 
he  had  only  one  arm,  and  with  a  rapid  movement  brought  down  his 
sword  into  a  salute  and  passed  on  1  Such  was  the  state  of  the  war  on 
the  frontier  of  Portugal  ;  in  the  next  book  will  be  found  the  contem¬ 
porary  events  in  Spain. 
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BOOK  XV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

State  of  the  war  in  Spain — Northern  provinces— State  of  Gallicia — Attempt  to  introduce 
English  officers  into  the  Spanish  service — Trafficked  for  by  the  Spanish  government — 
Repelled  by  the  Spanish  military— The  English  government  encourage  the  partidas — 
Lord  Wellington  sends  the  chiefs  presents — -His  alter  opinion  of  them — Sir  Howard 
Douglas  succeeds  General  Walker — Miserable  state  of  Gallicia  described — Disputes 
between  the  civil  and  military — Anomalous  proceedings  of  the  English  government — 
Gross  abuses  in  the  Spanish  army — Expedition  against  America  fitted  out  in  Gallicia  with 
the  English  supplies  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  province — Sir  Howard  Douglass 
policy  towards  the  partidas  criticised — Events  in  the  Asturias — St.  Ander  surprised  by 
Porlier — Reille  and  Caffarelli  scour  Biscay  and  the  Rioja — Bonnet  invades  the  Asturias — 
Defeats  Moscoso,  Paul  Lodosa,  and  Mendizabal,  and  occupies  Oviedo— In  Gallicia  the 
people  prefer  the  French  to  their  own  armies — In  Estremadura,  Drouet  joins  Girard  and 
menaces  Hill — These  movements  parts  of  a  great  plan  to  be  conducted  by  Napoleon  in 
person. 

STATE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SPAIN. 

Northern  Provinces. — The  invasion  of  Gallicia,  which  had  been  arrested 
by  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  the  Goa,  would  have  been  a  most  seiious 
calamity.  Abadia,  a  weak  man,  with  troops  distressed  for  provisions  and 
clothing,*  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  chief  of  his  staff,  Moscoso, ^whom 
he  feared,  and  on  worse  terms  with  the  junta.  The  great  road  to  Coruna 
was  open,  and  although  General  Walker,  seeing  the  danger,  advised  that 
Ferrol,  which  was  indefensible,  should  be  dismantled,  and  the  guns, 
amounting  to  fifteen  hundred,  with  the  timber  and  vessels  of  war  in  the 
harbour,  transferred  to  Coruna,  neither  that  nor  any  other  useful  measure 
was  executed. 

Before  this,  overtures  had  been  made  to  the  Spanish  government,  to 
take  Spanish  troops  into  British  pay  after  the  manner  of  the  Portuguese; 
but  the  regency  remembering  the  prodigality  of  Canning  demanded  three 
millions  yearly,  besides  arms  and  clothing,  without  which  they  said  the 
Spaniards  could  make  no  efficient  exertions  !  To  introduce  British  offi¬ 
cers  into  the  service  on  any  other  terms  was  not  possible,  because  the 
Spanish  military  were  indignant  at  what  they  termed  the  degradation  of 
such  a  proposal.  The  Perceval  faction  finding  it  thus,  and  wanting 
greatness  of  mind  to  support  Wellington,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
his  talents,  then  turned  their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  the  parti¬ 
das,  as  being  less  expensive,  and  affording  an  example  to  the  continental 
nations  of  popular  and  protracted  resistance  to  France. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  succeeded  General  Walker  as  military  agent, 
(these  officers  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  military  agents  originally 
sent  out,  and  whose  mischievous  proceedings  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice,) 
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was  directed  to  encourage  those  bodies  by  increased  supplies,  and  to-  com¬ 
bine  their  movements  better  with  each  other  and  with  the  British  squadron 
in  the  bay  of  Biscay.*  Lord  Wellington,  at  the  desire  of  government, 
sent  to  the  guerilla  chiefs,  military  presents,  with  a  letter  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  their  services,  and  this  was  not  mere  compliment,  tor 
he  had  indeed  derived  great  advantages  from  their  exertions,  and  thought 
he  had  derived  more,  because  he  only  knew  of  their  exploits  by  hearsay.- 
When  he  afterwards  advanced  into  Spain  and  saw  them  closely,  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  guerillas,  although  active  and  willing,  and 
although  their  operations  in  general  occasioned  the  utmost  annoyance  to 
the  enemy,  were  so  little  disciplined  that  they  could  do  nothing  against  the 
French  troops  unless  the  latter  were  very  inferior  in  numbers.  It  the 
French  took  post  in  a  house  or  church  of  which  they  only  barricadoed  the 
entrance,  both  regular  troops  and  guerillas  were  so  ill  equipped  as  military 
bodies,  that  their  enemy  could  remain  in  security  until  relieved.  In  like 
manner  Napoleon,  reprimanding  his  generals  for  suffering  the  partidas  to 
gain  any  head,  observed,  that  when  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
English  ships  they  were  a  nullity  ! 

Douglas  arrived  just  as  Dorsenne’s  retreat  (September)  enabled  Abadia 
to  resume  his  position  on  the  frontier,  but  the  army  was  in  a  miserable 
state ;  the  wet  season  was  setting  in  upon  men  destitute  of  even  the 
necessaries  of  life,  although  the  province  abounded  in  cattle  and  goods, 
which  could  be  easily  procured,  because  money,  although  plentiful,  was 
generally  hoarded,  and  commodities  were  therefore  cheap,  and  could  be 
obtained  in  lieu  of  taxes  at  the  market-price.  An  extraordinary  increase 
of  the  customs,  arising  from  the  trade  of  St.  Ander  and  Bilbao  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Coruna  by  the  war,  also  offered  a  valuable  resource  ;  the  harbour 
was  filled  with  colonial  goods,  and  as  the  appetites  of  men  generally  stifle 
patriotism,  and  baffle  power,  a  licensed  commerce  was  carried  on  with  the 
enemy’s  ports  in  Biscay ;  yet  without  judgment  as  related  to  the  war,  for 
the  return  was  iron,  to  export  to  the  colonies,  whereas  by  an  internal 
traffic  of  the  same  kind,  clothes  and  grain  for  the  troops  might  have  been 
had  from  Castile  and  Leon.  But  confusion  and  corruption  every  where 
prevailed,  the  exigences  of  the  war  were  always  the  last  things  cared  for, 
and  the  starving  soldiers  committed  a  thousand  excesses  with  impunity,, 
for  where  there  is  no  food  or  pay,  there  can  be  no  discipline.! 

The  people  were  oppressed  with  imposts,  legal  and  illegal,  and  yet  the 
defalcation  in  the  revenue  was  great,  and  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  the 
principal  financial  resource,  was  injured  by  the  smuggling  arising  from 
the  unsettled  nature  of  the  times.  The  annual  charge  on  the  province 
was  about  £1,300,000,  the  actual  receipts  were  less  than  £500,000,  and 
the  junta  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
tribution  from  all  property,  save  that  of  day  labourers,  which  they  ex¬ 
pected  would  produce  sixty  millions  of  reals  (£750,000).  But  a  corrupt 
and  vexatious  collection  of  this  tax  tormented  the  people  without  filling 
the  treasury  ;  the  clergy  and  the  richer  classes,  were,  as  in  Portugal, 
favoured,  and  it  yielded,  in  six  months,  less  than  a  seventh  part. 

From  this  state  of  affairs  two  inferences  may  be  safely  drawn: — la. 
That  England  and  not  Gallicia  had  hitherto  supported  the  war  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  2°.  That  as  England  had  in  1808-9 
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paid  to  Gallicia  three  millions  of  hard  dollars,  and  given  other  succours 
sufficient  for  double  the  number  of  troops  employed,  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  had  been  amply  compensated,  and  the  causes  of  distress  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  proceedings  of  the  authorities,  and  in  the  anomalous 
nature  of  the  war  itself.  The  successive  juntas,  apprehensive  of  offending 
the  people,  were  always  inert  in  the  civil  administration,  and  either  too 
corrupt,  or  too  incapable,  to  apply  the  succours  from  England  justly  or 
wisely.  The  junta  of  this  period  was,  like  its  predecessors,  factious  and 
intriguing;  it  was  hostile  to  the  junta  of  Leon,  unfriendly  to  that  of 
Asturias,  jealous  and  contemptuous  of  the  military  leaders ;  in  return 
these  last  abhorred  the  junta,  and  were  tormented  with  factions  of  their 
own.  The  regular  officers  hated  the  guerillas,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
the  control  of  the  succours  granted,  by  England,  to  the  latter  ;  and  as  they 
necessarily  lived  by  plundering  their  own  countrymen,  they  strenuously 
opposed  the  arming  of  the  peasants,  partly  from  fear  lest  the  latter  should 
resist  this  license,  partly  because  the  republican,  and  anti-English  spirit, 
which  was  growing  up  in  the  cortez,  had  also  reached  this  quarter. 

The  clergy  clung  to  the  peasantry,  with  whom  they  had  great  influence, 
but  the  army,  which  had  imbibed  liberal  words,  rather  than  principles, 
was  inimical  to  them.  A  press  had  been  established  at  head-quarters, 
from  whence  issued  political  papers  either  original,  or  repealed  from  the 
libels  at  Cadiz,  in  which  the  Portuguese  were  called  slaves,  for  submit¬ 
ting  to  British  influence;  and  it  was  openly  avowed  that  the  French  yoke 
was  preferable  to  that  of  England;  the  guerilla  system,  and  the  arming 
of  the  people  were  also  attacked,  and  these  writings  were  met  by  other 
political  papers  from  the  civil  press  at  Coruna  and  St.  Jago.  The  frequent 
changes  of  commanders  rendered  all  the  evils  more  prominent;  for  the 
local  government  had  legal  power  to  meddle  with  the  military  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  every  change  of  commander  produced  a  new  difficulty.  .  Thus 
the  junta  refused  to  acknowledge  Abadia  as  their  president  during  the 
absence  of  Castanos,  he  in  return  complained  alike  of  their  neglect  and 
of  their  interference  ;  and  when  they  proposed  to  establish  a  general  depot 
at  Lugo  he  marched  a  part  of  his  army  there  to  prevent  it. 

But”  the  occult  source  of  most  of  these  difficulties  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inconsistent  attempts  of  the  British  cabinet,  to  uphold  national  indepen¬ 
dence  with  internal  slavery,  against  foreign  aggression,  with  an  amelio¬ 
rated  government.  The  clergy  who  led  the  mass  of  the  people,  clung 
to  the  English,  because  they  supported  aristocracy  and  church  domina¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  were  also  strongly  for  the  partidas,  because  these  were 
commanded  by  men  who  sprung  directly  from  the  church  itself,  or  from 
people  who  were  attached  to  the  church,  while  the  regular  aimies  being 
officered  by  the  friends  of  the  cortez,  disliked  the  partidas,  both  as  inter¬ 
lopers  and  as  political  enemies.  The  English  ministers,  hating  Napoleon, 
not  because  he  was  the  enemy  of  England,  but  because  he  was  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  equality,  cared  not  for  Spain,  unless  her  people  were  enslaved. 
They  were  willing  enough  to  use  a  liberal  cortez  to  defeat  Napoleon,  but 
they  also  desired  to  put  down  that  cortez,  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  the  bigoted  part  of  the  people :  nevertheless  as  liberty  will  always 
have  more  charms  than  slavery,  they  would  have  missed  of  both  objects, 
if  the  exigences  of  the  continental  system  had  not  induced  the  emperor  to 
go  to  Moscow,  where  the  snow  destroyed  him  ;  and  if  the  very  advocates 
of  liberty  in  Spain  had  not  in  their  madness,  resolved  to  oppress  the 
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Americans.  The  cortez,  by  discovering  a  rabid  love  of  power  in  prac¬ 
tice,  rendered  their  democratic  doctrines  suspected,  and  lost  partisans; 
but  Lord  Wellington,  in  support  of  aristocracy,  used  the  greatest  prudence 
in  policy,  and  in  his  actions  was  considerate  and  just. 

In  the  first  conference  held  at  Coruna,  after  Sir  Howard  Douglas’s  ar¬ 
rival,  the  junta,  as  the  usual  preliminary,  demanded  more  money  from 
England;  but  he  advised,  instead,  a  better  management  of  their  own 
resources,  and  pointed  out  the  military  measures  requisite  to  render  the 
army  efficient.  He  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  retreat  upon 
Orense,  rather  than  upon  Lugo  and  Coruna ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  permanent  depot  in  the  island  of  Arosa,  on  the  Vigo  coast,  as 
a  secure  resource  in  the  event  of  defeat;  he  also  furnished  the  soldiers 
with  shoes  and  great  coats,  the  hospitals  with  blankets,  and  completed  the 
firelocks  of  the  army  to  twenty-five  thousand.  There  were  however 
abuses,  which  he  could  not  remedy,  and  which  would  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  the  army  of  an  Asiatic  despot,  than  to  an  European  force 
fighting  for  independence.  Innumerable  baggage  animals  devoured  all 
the  forage,  and  the  personal  servants  and  cooks,  who  from  custom  never 
did  duty,  were  above  five  thousand  !  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  force  !* 
When  the  sick  men  were  deducted,  scarcely  sixteen  thousand  infantry 
and  three  squadrons  of  cavalry  remained  for  service.  Then  there  was  so 
little  organization  or  arrangement  that,  although  young,  robust,  patient, 
and  docile  to  the  greatest  degree,  the  troops  could  scarcely  be  moved, 
even  from  one  quarter  to  another,  as  a  military  body ;  and  the  generals, 
unable  to  feed  them  on  the  frontier,  more  than  once,  menaced,  and  in 
December  did  actually  retire  to  Lugo,  leaving  the  province  open  to  in¬ 
vasion. 

Abadia  at  first  exerted  himself  with  activity,  and  appeared  to  enter 
loyally  into  the  ameliorations  proposed.  He  gave  the  command  of  the 
troops  to  Portasgo,  repaired  to  Coruna  himself,  and  organized  the  pro¬ 
vince  in  seven  military  governments,  under  as  many  chiefs,  one  for  each 
division  of  the  army.  Every  government  was  to  raise  a  reserve,  and 
to  supply  and  clothe  the  corresponding  division  on  the  frontier.  But  in 
a  little  time  this  activity  relaxed  ;  he  entered  into  various  intrigues,  dis¬ 
played  jealousy,  both  of  the  peasantry  and  the  English,  and  no  real 
improvement  took  place,  save  in  that  select  part  of  the  army,  which  the 
Cadiz  regency  had  destined  for  South  America,  and  had  ordered  him  to 
equip  from  the  English  stores.  This  was  done  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  French  army  on  the  frontier  was  again  preparing  to  invade  Gallicia, 
and  Sir  Howard  Douglas  vehemently  opposed  the  disloyal  proceeding; 
the  junta  also  were  really  averse  to  it,  and  Abadia  pretended  to  be  so; 
but  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  colonies  and  secretly  forwarded  the 
preparations.  The  regency,  to  evade  Mr.  Wellesley’s  reproaches,  pro¬ 
mised  to  suspend  the  embarkation  of  these  troops,  but  the  expedition 
sailed  from  Vigo,  and  the  organization  of  another,  three  times  its  strength, 
including  all  the  best  artillery  in  the  province,  was  immediately  com¬ 
menced,  and  also  sailed  a  few  months  later.  This  then  was  the  state  of 
Gallicia  in  the  latter  end  of  1811.  She  was  without  magazines,  hospi¬ 
tals,  or  system,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  torn  by  faction  ;  her  people 
were  oppressed,  her  governors  foolish,  her  generals  bad  ;  she  had  no 
cavalry,  and  the  infantry  were  starving,  although  the  province  easily 
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supplied  cattle  for  the  allies  in  Portugal.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
those  famished  soldiers  were  too  undisciplined  to  descend  into  the  plains 
of  Leon,  and  were  consequently  of  little  weight  in  the  general  contest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  had  nothing  to  work 
upon,  save  the  guerilla  leaders,  whose  activity  he  very  considerably 
increased.  His  policy  was  to  augment  the  number  of  chiefs,  but  to  keep 
the  force  of  each  low,  lest,  growing  proud  of  their  command,  they 
should  consider  themselves  generals,  and  become  useless,  as  indeed  had 
already  happened  to  Campillo,  Longa,  and  Porlier,  when  they  were 
made  a  part  of  the  seventh  army.  Nevertheless  the  advantage  of  this 
policy  may  be  doubted,  for  of  all  the  numerous  bands  in  the  north, 
seven  only  were  not  supported  entirely  by  robbery.  Mina,  Pastor,  Sa¬ 
lazar,  Pinto,  Amor,  and  the  curate,  whose  united  forces  did  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  men,  were  sustained  by  regular  taxes,  customs,  convent 
revenues,  and  donations;  Longa  supported  his  from  the  produce  of  the 
salt-mines  of  Paza,  but  all  the  rest  were  bandits,  whose  extinction  was 
one  of  the  advantages  expected  from  the  formation  of  the  seventh 
army.* 

It  is  now  convenient  to  resume  the  narrative  of  military  events. 

In  the  Asturias,  previous  to  Mendizabal’s  arrival,  and  when  Bonnet 
had  marched  to  the  Orbijo,  Porlier  surprised  St.  Ander,  and  plundered 
some  houses ;  but  being  followed  by  General  Caucault,  a  very  active 
officer,  he  retired  again  to  his  strong-hold  of  Liebana.  The  British 
cruizers,  in  concert  with  whom  he  acted,  then  destroyed  several  coast- 
batteries,  and  the  Iris  frigate  having  arms  on  board,  came  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  an  intercourse  with  the  partidas  of 
that  province.  But  this  was  the  period  when  Reille  and  Caffarelli  were, 
as  I  have  before  noticed,  chasing  Mina  and  Longa,  whom  they  drove  from 
the  coast,  into  the  mountains  of  Leon,  and  thus  marred  the  object  of  the 
Iris.  Nevertheless,  when  Mina  was  re-enforced  by  the  Valencians  and 
other  fugitives  from  Catalonia,  he  returned  to  Navarre,  and  there  per¬ 
formed  very  considerable  exploits,  which,  as  belonging  to  other  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  war,  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

While  Caffarelli  and  Reille  thus  scoured  the  line  of  communication, 
Dorsenne  having  the  invasion  of  Gallicia  in  view,  relieved  Bonnet  on  the 
Esla,  and  sent  him  early  in  November,  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  re¬ 
occupy  the  Asturias  as  a  preliminary  measure.  The  Gallicians  fore¬ 
seeing  this,  had  detached  Moscoso  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men 
to  re-enforce  San  Pol,  who  was  at  Pagares,  below  the  passes  leading 
from  Leon  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Mendizabai  uniting  the  bands  of 
Porlier  and  other  chiefs,  concentrated  five  thousand  men  to  the  eastward 
on  the  Xalon.  Eleven  thousand  men  were  therefore  ready  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  Bonnet,  but  with  the  usual  improvidence  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  passes  of  Cubillas  and  Ventana,  to  the  westward  of  Pagares,  were  left 
unguarded.  By  these  roads,  Bonnet,  an  excellent  officer,  turned  Moscoso, 
and  drove  him  down  the  Lena  with  loss  and  disgrace  ;  then  turning 
upon  Mendizabai,  he  chased  him  also  in  disorder  from  Llanes  into  the 
Liebana. 

AH  the  civil  authorities  immediately  fled  to  Castropol,  the  Spanish 
magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  Bonnet  having  resumed 
his  old  positions  at  Oviedo,  Gihon,  and  Grado,  fortified  several  posts  in 
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the  passes  leading  to  Leon,  raised  contributions,  and  effectually  ruined 
all  the  military  resources  of  the  Asturias.  The  organization  o  t  e 
seventh  army  was  thus  for  the  time  crushed,  and  in  Gallicia  great 
mischief  ensued.  For  the  return  of  Moscoso’s  division  and  the  want  ot 
provisions  in  the  Bierzo,  which  had  obliged  Abadia  to  retire  to  Lugo, 
while  Dorsenne  was  menacing  the  frontier,  had  thrown  that  kingdom  into 
a  ferment,  which  was  increased  by  the  imposition  of  the  new  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  people  became  exceedingly  exasperated  and  so  unfavourably 
disposed,  that  it  was  common  to  hear  them  say,  “  the  exactions  of  a 
French  army  were  a  relief  in  comparison  to  the  depredations  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  troops.”*  .  .  .  , 

During  these  transactions  in  the  north,  Drouet  had  joined  Girard  at 
Merida,  and  menaced  the  allies  in  the  Alemtejo,  hoping  thus  to  draw 
Wellington  from  the  Coa  ;  but  the  demonstration  was  too  feeble,  and  the 
Enn-lish  general  thought  it  sufficient  to  re-enforce  Hill  with  his  own  bri¬ 
gade  from  Gastello  Branco.  These  movements  were  undoubtedly  part  of 
a  grand  plan  for  invading  Portugal,  if  the  emperor  could  have  arranged 
his  affairs  peaceably  with  Russia.  For  to  move  once  more  against  Lisbon, 
by  Massena’s  route,  was  not  promising,  unless  the  northern  provinces  of 
Portugal  were  likewise  invaded,  which  required  the  preliminary  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Gallicia,  at  least  of  the  interior.  In  the  south  also,  it  was  advi¬ 
sable  to  invade  the  Alemtejo,  simultaneously  with  Beira  ;  and  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Valencia  and  Murcia  was  necessary  to  protect  Andalusia  during 
the  operation.  The  plan  was  vast,  dangerous,  and  ready  for  execution ; 
for  though  the  wet  season  had  set  in,  an  attack  on  the  northern  parts  of 
Portugal^ and  the  invasion  of  Gallicia,  were  openly  talked  of  in  Dorsenne’s 
army,  Caffarelli  was  to  ]oin  in  the  expedition,  and  Monthion  s  reserve, 
which  was  to  replace  Caffarelli’s  on  the  line  of  communication,  was 
already  six  thousand  strong.  Ney  or  Oudinot  were  spoken  of  to  com¬ 
mand  the  whole,  and  a  strong  division  was  already  in  march  to  re-enforce 
the  army  of  the  south,  arrangements  which  could  have  reference  only  to 
Napoleon’s  arrival ;  but  the  Russian  war  soon  balked  the  project,  and 
Wellington’s  operations,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  obliged  Dorsenne  to 
relinquish  the  invasion  of  Gallicia,  and  caused  Bonnet  once  more  to 
abandon  the  Asturias. 

Thus,  with  various  turns  of  fortune,  the  war  was  managed  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  no  great  success  attended  the  French  arms, 
because  the  English  general  was  always  at  hand  to  remedy  the  faults  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  not  so  on  the  eastern  line  of  invasion.  There 
Suchet,  meeting  with  no  opponent  capable  of  resisting  him,  had  con¬ 
tinued  his  career  of  victory,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  Spaniards  to 
save  their  own  country  was  made  manifest;  but  these  things  shall  be 
clearly  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  which  will  treat  of  the  conquest  of 
Valencia. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

Conquest  of  Valencia — Suchet’s  preparations  described — Napoleon’s  system  eminently 
methodical — State  of  Valencia — Suchet  invades  that  province — Blake  concentrates  his 
force  to  fittht — His  advanced  auard  put  to  flight  by  the  French  cavalry — He  retires  to  the 
city  of  V'alencia — Siege  of  Saguntum — The  French  repulsed  in  an  assault — Palombini 
defeats  Obispo  near  Segorbe — Harispe  defeats  C.  O’DonneL  at  Benaguazil—  Oropesa 
taken — The  French  batteries  open  against  Saguntum — Second  assault  repulsed — Suchet’s 
embarrassments — Operations  in  his  rear  in  Catalonia — JVledas  islands  taken — Lacy  pro¬ 
poses  to  form  a  general  depot  at  Palamos — Discouraged  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew — The 
Spaniards  blow’  up  the  works  of  Berga.  and  fix  their  chief  depot  at  Busa — Description  of 
that  place — Lacy  surprises  the  French  in  the  town  of  Igualada — Eroles  takes  a  convoy 
near  Jorbas — The  French  quit  the  castle  of  Igualada  and  join  the  garrison  of  Montserrat 
— That  place  abandoned — Eroles  takes  Cervera  and  Belpuig — Beats  the  French  national 
guards  111  Cerdana — Invades  and  ravages  the  French  frontier — Returns  by  Ripol  and  takes 
post  in  the  pass  of  Gariga— Milans  occupies  Mataro — -Sarsfield  embarks  and  sails  to  the 
coast  of  the  Ampurdan — These  measures  prevent  the  march  of  the  French  convoy  to 
Barcelona — State  of  Aragon — The  Empecinado  and  Duran  invade  it  on  one  side — Mina 
invades  it  on  the  other — Calatayud  taken — Severoli’s  division  reenforces  Meusnier,  and 
the  partidas  are  pursued  by  Daroca  and  Molino — Mina  enters  the  Cinco  Villas — Defeats 
eleven  hundred  Italians  at  Ayerbe — Carries  his  prisoners  to  Motrico  in  Biscay — Mazza- 
chelli  defeats  the  Empecinado  at  Cubiliejos — Blake  calls  in  all  his  troops  and  prepares 
for  a  battle — Suchet's  position  described — Blake’s  dispositions — Battle  of  Saguntum — 
Observations. 

CONQUEST  OF  VALENCIA. 

In  August,  and  the  beginning  of  September,  Suchet,  while  preparing 
for  this  great  enterprise,  had  dispersed  the  bands  of  Villa  Campa  and  the 
other  chiefs,  who  during  the  siege  of  Tarragona  vexed  Aragon.  He  had 
sent  his  feeble  soldiers  to  France,  receiving  conscripts  in  their  places, 
and  although  the  harvest  was  very  bad,  formed  large  magazines  in 
Morelia  and  Tortosa.  Eight  thousand  men  had  been  left  in  Catalonia 
under  General  Frere,  another  eight  thousand  were  placed  under  General 
Meusnier,  to  protect  Aragon,  and  twenty-four  thousand  of  all  arms 
remained  for  the  invasion  of  Valencia,  but  this  force  Suchet  thought 
inadequate,  and  demanded  a  re-enforcement  from  the  army  of  reserve, 
then  in  Navarre.  Napoleon,  whose  system  of  war,  whatever  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  was  eminently  methodical,  refused.  He  loved 
better  to  try  a  bold  push,  at  a  distant  point,  with  a  few  men,  than  to 
make  an  overwhelming  attack,  if  he  thereby  weakened  his  communica¬ 
tions ;  he  judged  courage  and  enterprise  fittest  for  the  attack,  prudence 
and  force  for  the  support.  And  yet  he  designed  to  aid  Suchet  s  opera¬ 
tions  vigorously  when  the  decisive  blow  could  be  struck.  Then  not  only 
the  divisions  of  the  reserve  were  to  march,  but  combined  movements,  of 
detachments  from  nearly  all  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  were  arranged; 
and  we  shall  find,  that  if  Wellington,  by  menacing  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  saved 
Gallicia,  the  French  army  of  the  north,  in  return,  by  menacing  Gallicia, 
fixed  the  allies  on  the  Agueda,  and  so  protected  Suchet’s  invasion  of 
Valencia. 

Three  roads  led  to  the  Guadalaviar,  one  from  Tortosa  by  the  sea-coast, 
one  by  Teruel  and  Segorbe,  and  one  by  Morelia  and  San  Mateo.  That 
from  Tortosa,  and  that  by  Teruel,  were  carriage-roads,  but  the  first 
only  was  fit  for  heavy  artillery,  and  it  was  blocked,  partially  by  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Peniscola,  and  completed  by  the  fort  of  Oropesa.  Wherefore, 
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though  the  infantry  and  cavalry  could  move  on  a  by-road  to  the  right, 
the  convoys  and  the  guns,  which  were  at  Tortosa,  could  not  pass  unti 
Oropesa  was  reduced.  Nevertheless  the  French  general,  well  knowing 
the  value  of  boldness  in  war,  resolved  to  mask  Peniscola,  to  avoid  Oro¬ 
pesa,  to  send  his  field  artillery  by  Teruel,  and  uniting  bis  troops  near 
Saguntum,  to  offer  battle  to  Blake;  and  if  the  latter  declined  it,  to  reduce 
Oropesa  and  Saguntum,  trusting  for  subsistence  to  the  “  Huerta  or 
garden  of  \alencia,  until  the  arrival  of  his  convoys. 

He  had,  however,  organized  his  system  of  supply  with  care.  From 
Morelia  and  Tortosa,  brigades  of  mules,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the 
British  army,  were  to  carry  provisions  to  the  troops,  and  sheep  and  cattle 
were  delivered  to  each  regiment  for  its  subsistence  in  advance.  4  his 
last  plan,  which  Sir  John  Moore  had  also  projected  in  his  campaign, 
Suchet  found  advantageous;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  principle 
should  be  extended,  so  that  all  things  requisite  for  the  subsistence,  and 
fighting  of  troops  should  be  organized  regimentally,  and  the  persons 
employed  wear  the  uniform  of  their  different  corps.  Jealousies  between 
the  functionaries,  of  different  branches  of  the  service,  would  then  be 
unknown;  and  the  character  of  all  subordinate  persons,  being  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  battalions  to  which  they  belonged,  would  be  equally 
praiseworthy,  which  cannot  now  be  said. 

While  Suchet  was  thus  gathering  his  strength,  Valencia  was  a  prey  to 
disorder.  About  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  Palacios,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  high  monarchical  principles,  which  caused  him  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  regency,  had  been  appointed  captain-general  of 
Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Aragon;  and  he  immediately  raised  a  strong 
party  amongst  the  friars  and  other  opponents  of  the  cortez.  W  hen  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  Murcian  army  at  Baza,  Blake  had  rallied  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  and  in  virtue  of  his  power  as  regent,  assumed  the  chief  command 
at  Valencia,  Palacios’  faction  opposed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
soldiers  and  the  populace  to  their  side,  by  proposing  to  inundate  the 
plain  of  Murviedro,  and  to  defend  the  strong  country  in  advance.* 
Blake,  however,  resolved  to  act  on  the  flanks  of  the  French  army  by 
detachments,  and,  in  this  view,  sent  C.  O’Donnel,  with  the  divisions  of 
Obispo  and  Villa  Campa,  to  Albarazin,  supporting  them  with  four  thou¬ 
sand  men  at  Segorbe  and  Liria.  He  charged  Mahi,  who  commanded 
five  thousand  infantry,  and  seven  hundred  cavalry  of  the  Murcian  army, 
to  surprise  the  French  detachment  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  posted  at 
Cuenca.  He  detached  Bassecour  with  two  thousand  men  to  Requena, 
and  at  the  same  time,  directed  Duran  and  the  Empecinado,  to  unite,  and 
invade  Aragon ;  and  it  was  to  aid  in  this  expedition  that  Mina  quitted  the 
mountains  of  Leon. 

Blake  had,  exclusive  of  Mahi’s  and  Bassecour’s  divisions,  about  twenty 
thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  cavalry.  Three  thousand  five  hundred 
men  were  placed  in  Saguntum,  which  was  provisioned  for  three  months ; 
two  hundred  were  in  Oropesa,  and  fifteen  hundred  in  Peniscola;  and  there 
were  so  many  partidas,  that  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  in  arms,  but 
the  assembling  of  these  people  being  very  uncertain,  Blake  could  not 
depend  upon  having  a  permanent  partisan  force  of  more  than  eight 
thousand.  The  Valencian  army  contained  the  Albuera  divisions,  St. 
Juan’s,  Miranda’s,  and  Villa  Campa’s  veterans  ;  it  was,  therefore,  not  only 
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numerous,  but  the  best  Spain  had  yet  produced  ;  and  Valencia  itself  was 
exceedingly  rich  in  all  things  necessary  for  its  supply:  but  there  was  no 
real  power  ;  the  building,  though  fair  enough  outside,  had  the  dry  rot 
within.  The  French  had  many  secret  friends,  faction  was  as  usual  at 
work,  the  populace  were  not  favourable  to  Blake,  and  that  general  had 
rather  collected  than  organized  his  forces,  and  was  quite  incapable  of 
leading  them.  He  was  unpopular,  both  at  Cadiz  and  Valencia,  and  the 
regency  of  which  he  formed  a  part  was  tottering.  The  cortez  had  quashed 
Mahi’s  command  of  the  Murcian  army,  and  even  recalled  Blake  himself; 
but  the  order,  which  did  not  reach  him  until  he  was  engaged  with  Suchet, 
was  not  obeyed.  Meanwhile  that  part  of  the  Murcian  army  which  should 
have  formed  a  reserve,  after  Mahi’s  division  had  marched  for  Cuenca,  fell 
into  the  greatest  disorder :  above  eight  thousand  men  deserted  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  those  who  remained  were  exceedingly  dispirited.  Thus  all 
interest  became  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Valencia;  which  was  in  fact 
the  key  of  all  the  eastern  coast,  because  Carthagena  required  an  army  to 
defend  it,  and  could  only  be  fed  from  Valencia,  and  Alicante  was  then 
quite  defenceless.* 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs,  that  Suchet  commenced  the  invasion.  His 
army  was  divided  into  three  columns,  and  on  the  15th  of  September  one 
moved  by  the  coast-road,  one  by  Morelia  and  San  Mateo,  and  one  by 
Teruel,  where  an  intermediate  magazine  was  established;  but  this  latter 
column  instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Segorbe,  turned  off  to  its  left,  and 
passed  over  the  Sierra  de  Gudar  to  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  where  the  whole 
three  were  united  on  the  20th.  The  main  column,  commanded  by  Suchet 
in  person,  had  masked  Peniscola  on  the  15th,  and  invested  Oropesa  by  a 
detachment  on  the  19th  ;  but  as  the  road  run  directly  under  the  fire  of  the 
last  place,  the  main  body  moved  by  the  rugged  route  of  Cabanes  to  Villa 
Franca,  leaving  the  battering  train  still  at  Tortosa.j" 

During  these  operations  Blake  appeared  inclined  to  fight,  for  he  brought 
Zayas  up  in  front  of  Murviedro,  and  called  in  Obispo;  Mahi,  who  had 
done  nothing  on  the  side  of  Cuenca,  was  also  in  march  to  join  him  ;j;  but 
all  these  divisions  marched  slowly,  and  with  confusion  ;  and  a  slight 
skirmish  at  Almansora  on  the  Mingares,  where  a  few  trench  dragoons 
put  a  great  body  of  Spanish  infantry  to  flight,  made  Blake  doubt  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  his  troops.  He  therefore  left  O’Donnel  with  four  thousand  men 
on  the  side  of  Segorbe,  and  then  retired  himself  with  fifteen  thousand 
behind  the  Guadalaviar.  Valencia  was  thus  thrown  into  great  confusion, § 
but  Bassecour’s  division  was  at  hand,  and  Suchet  fearing  to  attack  so  large 
an  army  in  an  intrenched  camp  (which  had  cost  two  years  to  construct,) 
while  his  own  communication  with  Tortosa  was  intercepted,  merely  dis¬ 
persed  the  armed  peasants  which  had  assembled  on  his  flank,  and  then 
turned  against  Murviedro. 


SIEGE  OF  SAGUNTTJM. 

This  celebrated  place,  situated  about  four  leagues  from  Valencia,  was  a 
rocky  mountain,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  remains 
of  Moorish  towers  and  walls,  which  being  connected  by  modern  works, 
formed  four  distinct  posts  covering  the  whole  summit  of  the  rock:  but  in 
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consequence  of  the  usual  Spanish  procrastination  the  heavy  guns  prepared 
to  arm  it  were  not  yet  mounted,  and  only  seventeen  pieces  of  inferior  size 
were  available  for  defence.  The  modern  town  of  Murviedro,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  was  covered  by  the  river  Palancia,  and  by  a  canal, 
and  occupied  by  some  Spanish  piquets  ;  but  the  23d  Habert,  having  passed 
the  water,  invested  the  rock  on  the  east,  while  Harispe  invested  it  on  the 
west  and  south,  and  a  third  division  drove  the  Spanish  posts  from 
Murviedro  and  intrenched  itself  in  the  houses.  The  rest  of  the  army  was 
disposed  in  villages,  on  the  hills  to  the  northwest,  and  patrols  were 
pushed  towards  Valencia.  Thus  the  rock  of  Saguntum  was  invested,  but 
it  was  inaccessible  to  the  engineer,  save  on  the  west,  where  the  ascent, 
although  practicable,  was  very  rough  and  difficult.  It  would  have  been 
impregnable,  if  the  Spaniards  had  mounted  their  large  guns;  for  the  French 
were  obliged  to  bring  earth  from  a  distance,  to  form  the  batteries  and 
parallels,  and  to  set  the  miner  to  level  the  approaches,  and  their  parapets 
were  too  thin  to  withstand  heavy  shot. 

The  first  point  of  resistance  was  an  ancient  tower  called  San  Pedro, 
and  immediately  above  it  was  the  fort  of  San  Fernando,  which  could  not  be 
attacked  until  San  Pedro  fell,  and  from  its  height,  then  only  by  the  miner. 
But  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  rock,  there  were  two  ancient  breaches, 
which  the  Spaniards  were  still  engaged  repairing,  and  had  only  stopped 
with  timber ;  a  large  tank  offered  cover  for  the  assembling  of  troops  close 
to  these  breaches,  and  Suchet  resolved  to  try  an  escalade.  To  effect  this, 
three  columns  were  assembled  before  daybreak  on  the  28tn  in  the  tank, 
a  strong  reserve  was  held  in  support,  and  a  false  attack  was  directed 
against  "the  San  Pedro  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  besieged  :  but  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  night,  the  Spaniards  having  sallied  were  repulsed, 
and  the  action  having  excited  both  sides,  a  French  soldier  fired  from  the 
tank  before  the  appointed  time,  whereupon  the  columns  rushing  forward, 
in  disorder,  planted  their  ladders,  and  the  assailants  would  have  carried 
the  place  by  storm,  but  the  garrison  thrust  the  ladders  from  the  walls,  and 
drove  the  stormers  back,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  After  this 
check,  as  the  artillery  was  still  at  Tortosa,  Suchet  ordered  a  part  of  his 
army  to  attack  Oropesa,  employed  another  part  in  making  a  road,  for  the 
guns,  to  reach  the  battery  raised  against  the  tower  of  San  Pedro,  and 
then  turned  his  own  attention  to  the  movements  of  Blake. 

That  general  following  his  first  plan  of  action  against  the  French  flanks, 
had,  during  the  investment  of  Saguntum,  sent  C.  O’Donnel  with  Villa 
Campa’s  division  and  St.  Juan’s  cavalry,  to  Betera  and  Benaguazil,  and 
Obispo’s  division  to  Segorbe ;  thus  forming  a  half  circle  round  the  French 
army,  and  cutting  its  communication  with  Teruel,  near  which  place  Mahi 
had  "by  this  time  arrived.  Suchet  however  caused  Palontbini  to  attack 
Obispo,  whose  whole  division  dispersed  after  a  skirmish  with  the  advanced 
guard,  and  the  Italians  then  returned  to  the  siege.  The  next  night  Harispe 
marched  against  O’Donnel,  who  was  well  posted  at  Benaguazil  behind  a 
canal,  having  his  centre  protected  by  a  chapel  and  some  houses;  never¬ 
theless  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  with  loss  at  the  first  shock,  and  fled  in 
disorder  over  the  Guadalaviar.  During  these  events  Blake  remained  an 
idle  spectator  of  the  defeat  of  his  division,  although  he  had  a  large  body 
of  troops  in  hand,  and  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  French  train  now  advanced  from  Tortosa,  and  four  pieces  were 
placed  in  battery  against  Oropesa.  On  the  10th  of  October  Suchet  took 
the  direction  of  the  attack  in  person,  and  the  fort,  situated  upon  an  isolated 
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rock,  was  breached  in  a  few  hours;  but  the  garrison  of  the  King’s  Tower 
(a  separate  work  placed  on  a  small  promontory,  and  commanding  the 
harbour)  refused  to  surrender,  and  was  carried  off,  on  the  11th,  under  the 
French  fire,  by  the  Magnificent.  The  French  general  having  thus  with  a 
loss  of  only  thirty  men  opened  the  road  for  his  artillery,  returned  to 
Saguntum  and  pushed  the  siege  of  that  place ;  but  the  difficulties  were 
very  great,  the  formation  of  the  road  to  the  batteries  was  itself  a  work  of 
pain,  and  although  his  indefatigable  troops  had  formed  a  breaching  battery 
on  the  12th,  while  seven  small  mortars  and  howitzers,  placed  on  the  right 
and  left,  had  nearly  silenced  the  Spanish  fire,  the  muskets  of  the  besiegers 
alone  brought  down  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men. 

On  the  17th  the  breaching  battery  being  armed,  opened  its  fire  against 
the  tower,  and  the  new  masonry  crumbled  away  at  once;  yet  the  ancient 
work  resisted  the  guns  like  a  rock.  On  the  18th  the  fire  recommenced, 
when  the  wall  gave  way  to  the  stroke  of  the  guns,  and  the  assault  was 
ordered  ;  but  from  the  height  of  the  tower,  which  overlooked  the  works 
at  a  short  distance,  the  preparations  were  early  discovered,  the  Spaniards 
collecting  on  the  breach  repaired  it  with  sand-bags,  and  regardless  of  the 
French  fire,  with  loud  cries  provoked  the  attack.  At  five  o’clock,  four 
hundred  men  rushed  forward  as  swiftly  as  the  steepness  of  the  ascent 
would  permit.  Soon,  however,  the  head  of  the  column  was  checked,  the 
rear  began  to  fire,  the  whole  got  into  confusion,  and  when  one-half  had 
fallen  without  making  the  slightest  impression  on  the  defenders,  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  After  this  signal  failure  the  French  erected  a  second 
battery  of  six  pieces,  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  the  tower,  and 
endeavoured  to  push  the  approach  close  to  the  foot  of  the  breach,  yet  the 
plunging  fire  of  the  besieged  baffled  them;  meanwhile  Andriani  the  gover¬ 
nor,  having  communication  by  signal  with  the  ships  in  the  Grao,  was 
encouraged  to  continue  his  gallant  defence,  and  was  informed  that  he  was 
already  promoted  for  what  he  had  done.  But  to  understand  Suchet’s 
embarrassments,  from  the  protracted  resistance  of  Saguntum,  we  must 
take  a  view  of  Lacy’s  contemporary  operations  in  Catalonia,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  partidas  against  the  French  communications  and  posts 
in  Aragon. 


CATALONIA. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  blockade  of  Figueras  produced  sickness 
in  Macdonald’s  army,  and  that  the  return  of  Suchet  to  Aragon,  and  the 
parcelling  of  his  troops  on  the  lines,  from  Lerida  to  Montserrat,  Tortosa, 
and  Tarragona,  had  completely  extinguished  the  French  power  in  the 
field;  because  the  divisions  of  the  army  of  Aragon  which  still  remained 
in  Lower  Catalonia,  being  destined  for  the  enterprise  against  Valencia, 
could  not  be  employed  in  harassing  expeditions.  Lacy  w’as  therefore 
enabled,  notwithstanding  the  troubles  which  followed  the  fall  of  Tarra¬ 
gona,  to  reorganize  about  eight  thousand  men  in  two  divisions,  the  one 
under  Eroles,  the  other  under  Sarsfield  ;  the  junta  also  called  out  the 
tercios  of  reserve,  and  arms  and  ammunition  being  supplied  by  the  English 
navv,  Lacy  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  act  offensively.  Thus  the  taking 
of  Montserrat  was  very  injurious  to  the  French,  for  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  Frere’s  division,  if  held  together  in  the  field,  would  have 
prevented  this  reaction  in  the  principality.  Lacy  at  first  suggested  to  the 
British  navy  the  recapture  of  the  Medas  Islands,  and  it  was  effected  in 
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the  latter  end  of  August,  by  the  Undaunted,  Lavinia,  and  Blossom,  aided 
bv  a  small  party  of  Spaniards,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Thomas.  The  enterprise  itself  was  one  of  more  labour  than  danger,  and 
the  Spanish  allies  were  of  little  use  ;  but  the  naval  officers  to  whose  exer¬ 
tions  the  success  was  entirely  due,  were  indignant  at  finding  that  Colonel 
Green,  who  served  as  a  volunteer,  endeavoured  to  raise  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  with  the  Catalans  by  injuring  the  character  of  those  under  whom  fie 

served.*  .  , 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Montserrat,  Lacy  and  the  junta  had  pro¬ 
posed  the  fortifying  of  Palamos  or  Blanes,  to  be  held  as  a  marine  depot 
and  stronghold,  in  common  with  the  British  navy,  but  with  a  strange 
follv  expected  that  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  who  had  no  troops,  would  defend 
them  from  the  enemy  while  establishing  this  post.  Finding  this  scheme 
received  coldly  by  the  admiral,  they  turned  their  attention  inland,  and 
blowing  up  the  works  of  Berga,  fixed  upon  the  position  of  Busa,  as  a 
place  of  strength  and  refuge.  This  remarkable  rock,  which  is  situated 
between  the  Gardener  and  Bindasaes  rivers,  and  about  twenty  miles  from 
Cardona,  could  be  reached  by  one  road  only,  and  that  a  very  rugged  one. 
The  rock  itself  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  healthy  and  full  of  springs, 
is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  forage  and  fuel.  It  is  cut  off  fiom 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  frightful  precipices,  and  could  neither  be  forced, 
nor  starved  into  a  surrender.!  Busa,  Cardona,  Solsona,  and  Seu  d  L  rgel 
were  therefore  guarded  by  the  tercios  of  reserve  and  Lacy  soon  com¬ 
menced  offensive  excursions  with  the  regular  army,  against  the  long  lines 
of  the  French  communication. 

In  September  while  the  somatenes  interrupted  the  passage  of  the  con¬ 
voys  to  Montserrat,  Eroles  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  fort  of 
Moncada  near  Barcelona;  Lacy,  who  had  returned  from  an  incursion  in 
the  French  Cerdana  where  he  had  gathered  some  booty,  then  united 
Eroles  and  Sarsfield’s  troops,  and  surprised  the  town  of  lgualada,  where 
he  killed  two  hundred  French,  but  not  daring  to  attack  the  castle  retiled 
to  Calaf,  and  from  thence  again  detached  Eroles  to  Jorbas,  to  attack  a 
French  convoy  coming  to  lgualada.  Eroles  beat  the  escort,  and  captured 
the  convoy,  and  then  the  French  quitted  the  fortified  convent  of  lgualada, 
and  joined  the  garrison  of  Montserrat,  when  the  whole,  fearful  of  being 
invested  and  so  starved,  abandoned  that  important  point,  and  marched 
through  Barcelona  to  Tarragona;  the  Spaniards  immediately  occupied 
Montserrat,  and  recovered  a  large  store  of  clothing  and  cavalry  equip¬ 
ments,  which  had  been  hidden  in  a  vault  and  were  undiscovered  by  the 
enemy.  Eroles,  pursuing  his  success,  forced  the  garrisons  of  Belpuig, 
and  Cervera,  about  five  hundred  in  all,  to  surrender,  and  thus  the  whole 
line  of  communication,  between  Lerida  and  Barcelona,  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Catalonians.  The  confidence  of  the  people  then  revived  ;  Sars- 
field  occupied  Granollers,  and  the  passes  leading  into  the  valley  of  Vich  ; 
Manso  and  Rovera  menaced  the  Ampurdan  ;  and  Eroles  suddenly  passing 
by  Seu  d’Urgel  into  the  Cerdana,  defeated,  at  Puigcerda,  some  national 
guards  commanded  by  General  Gareau,  who  had  been  sent  there  after 
Lacy’s  invasion.  He  afterwards  raised  large  contributions  on  the  frontier, 
burned  a  French  town,  and  returning  with  his  spoil  by  the  way  of  Ribas, 
and  Ripol,  took  post  in  the  pass  of  Gariga,  while  Milans  occupied  Mataro, 
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and  both  watched  to  intercept  a  convoy  which  Macdonald  was  preparing 
for  Barcelona. 

Sarsfield  at  the  same  time  embarked  his  division  and  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  the  Ampurdan,  but  the  weather  would  not  permit  him  to  land. 
Nevertheless  the  attention  of  the  French  general  was  distracted,  and  the 
convoy  did  not  move.  Lacy  then  recalled  Sarsfield,  and  projected  the 
surprise  of  Barcelona  itself,  but  after  putting  his  troops  in  march,  feared 
the  execution,  and  relinquished  the  attempt.  Meanwhile  one  swarm  of 
the  smaller  partidas  menaced  the  French  communication  between  Me- 
quinenza  and  Tortosa,  and  another  swarm  settled  on  the  plains  about 
Lerida. 

The  state  of  Aragon  was  equally  alarming.  Duran  and  the  Empeci- 
nado  had  received  Blake’s  orders  to  unite  near  Cuenca,  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  Aragon;  but  the  secret  junta  of  the  district  were  averse  to 
the  plan,  and  the  troops  of  the  latter  chief  refused  to  move,  and  even  came 
to  blows  with  the  junta’s  people.  In  this  confusion  General  d’Armagnac, 
who  had  retired  from  Cuenca,  returned,  and  dispersed  the  whole.  The 
Empecinado  however  collected  them  again,  and  having  joined  Duran,  their 
united  powers  being  about  six  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  moved  against  Calatayud  ;  Mina  also  acting  in  concert 
with  them,  quitted  the  mountains  of  Leon  and  entered  Navarre  with  about 
five  thousand  men,  and  some  minor  partisans  were  already  acting  against 
different  parts  of  Aragon.  The  whole  were  in  want  of  clothing  and  am¬ 
munition,  but  Mr.  Tupper,  the  consul  at  Valencia,  having  safe  means  of 
communication  with  the  interior,  supplied  them. 

General  Meusnier’s  force  was  so  scattered  that  he  could  not  fight  either 
of  the  large  partidas,  without  exposing  some  important  point  to  the 
other,  and  the  29th  of  September  the  Empecinado  took  possession  ot  the 
pass  of  B’rasno,  while  Duran  invested  the  fortified  convent  of  Calatayud. 
This  place  was  garrisoned  by  some  French  and  Italian  troops,  who  dif¬ 
fered  upon  the  defence,  and  when  the  explosion  of  two  mines  had  killed  a 
number  of  them  they  surrendered.  Meusnier  collected  some  men  to 
succour  the  place,  but  unable  to  force  the  pass  of  Frasno,  retired;  yet 
beino-  re-enforced  on  the  5th,  he  again  advanced,  and  a  column  sent 
from  Navarre  by  General  Reille  also  came  up;  whereupon  the  Spaniards 
disappeared  until  the  French  retired,  and  then  reoccupied  Calatayud. 
They  were  now  in  full  communication  with  Mina,  and  a  general  plan  ot 
invasion  was  discussed ;  but  as  Duran  and  Mina  could  not  accord,  each 
acted  separately. 

Severoli’s  division  eight  thousand  strong  and  just  arrived  from  Italy, 
then  re-enforced  Meusnier,  and  on  the  9th  of  October  driving  the  Spa¬ 
niards  from  Calatayud,  pursued  them  on  the  roads  to  Molino,  Daroca, 
and  Medina  Celi.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro  however  Mina  fell  on 
the  post  of  Exca  in  the  Cinco  Villas;  the  garrison  broke  through  his 
investment  in  the  night,  but  he  pursued  them  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Zaragoza,  and  then  turning  off  towards  Ayerbe,  attacked  that  post  and 
menaced  the  communication  by  Jaca.  The  commandant  of  Zaragoza 
had  sent  an  Italian  battalion  to  look  after  the  flying  garrison  of  Exca, 
which  was  found  at  Zuera,  and  the  united  forces  amounting  to  eleven 
hundred  infantry  and  sixty  cavalry  followed  Mina  and  came  up  with  him 
at  Ayerbe;  the  guerilla  chief  instantly  turned  with  a  part  of  his  troops, 
and  the  Italians'  retreated  towards  Iluesca,  but  having  to  cross  a  plain 
were  all  killed  or  taken. 
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Reille  and  Meusnier  hearing  of  this  misfortune  spread  their  columns  in 
all  directions  to  intercept  Mina ;  but  he  evaded  their  toils,  and  although 
sharply  chased  and  several  times  engaged,  reached  Motrico  on  the  Biscay 
coast  with  his  prisoners.  The  Iris  lrigate  which  was  then  haiassing  the 
enemy’s  coast-line  took  some  of  them  ofi  his  hands,  and  the  remainder, 
three  hundred  in  number,  were  sent  to  Coruna  by  the  Asturian  mountains, 
but  onlv  thirtv-six  arrived,  the  rest  were  shot  by  the  escort,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  they  made  a  noise  near  a  French  post. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  Mazzuchelh  s 
brigade  followed  the  Empecinado,  and  having  defeated  him  in  a  sharp 
actTon,  at  Cubiliejos  de  la  Sierra,  brought  off  the  garrison  of  Molino  and 
dismantled  that  fort ;  but  the  smaller  partidas  infested  the  road  between 
Tortosa  and  Oropesa,  and  in  this  disturbed  state  of  affairs  reports  were 
rife  that  an  English  force  was  to  disembark  at  Peniscola.  Blake  also  sent 
Obispo’s  division  against  Teruel,  which  was  thus  menaced  on  all  sides, 
for  Mahi  was  still  In  those  parts.  Thus  the  partisan  warfare  seemed 
interminable,  and  Suchet’s  situation  would  really  have  been  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  ff  he  had  been  opposed  by  a  man  of  ability.  He  had  an  inferior 
force  and  was  cooped  up  between  the  enemy’s  fortresses ;  bis  communi¬ 
cations  were  all  interrupted;  he  had  just  met  with  two  signal  failures  at 
Saguntum,  and  he  was  menaced  by  a  formidable  army  which  was 
entirely  master  of  its  operations.  Blake  however  soon  relieved  him  of 
his  difficulties. 

Palacios  with  the  junta  had  retired  to  Alcira,  and  in  concert  with  the 
friars  of  his  faction  had  issued  a  manifesto,  intended  to  raise  a  popular 
commotion  to  favour  his  own  restoration  to  the  command ;  but  Blake  was 
now  become  popular:  the  Valencians  elated  by  the  successful  resistance 
of  Saguntum,  called  for  a  battle,  and  the  Spanish  general  urged  partly  by 
his  courage,  the  only  military  qualification  he  possessed,  partly  that  he 
found  his  operations  on4the  French  rear  had  not  disturbed  the  siege, 
acceded  to  their  desire.  Mahi  and  Bassecour’s  divisions  had  arrived  at 
Valencia,  Obispo  was  called  in  to  Betera,  eight  thousand  irregulars  were 
thrown  upon  the  French  communications,  and  the  whole  Spanish  army, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-two  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  good 
cavalry,  and  thirty-six  guns,  made  ready  for  battle. 

Previous  to  this,  Suchet,  although  expecting  such  an  event,  had 
detached  several  parties  to  scour  the  road  of  Tortosa,  and  had  directed 
Palombini’s  division  to  attack  Obispo  and  relieve  Teruel.  Obispo  skir¬ 
mished  at  Xerica  on  the  21st,  and  then  rapidly  marched  upon  Liria  with 
a  view  to  assist  in  the  approaching  battle;  but  Blake,  who  might  have 
attacked  while  Palombini  was  absent,  took  little  heed  of  the  opportunity, 
and  Suchet,  now  aware  of  his  adversary’s  object,  instantly  recalled  the 
Italians,  who  arrived  the  very  morning  of  the  action. 

The  ground  between  Murviedro  and  Valencia  was  a  low  flat,  inter¬ 
spersed  here  and  there  with  rugged  isolated  hills;  it  was  also  intersected 
by  ravines,  torrents,  and  water-cuts,  and  thickly  studded  with  olive-trees; 
but  near  Saguntum  it  became  straitened  by  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  so 
as  to  leave  an  opening  of  not  more  than  three  miles,  behind  which  it  again 
spread  out.  In  this  narrow  part  Suchet  resolved  to  receive  the  attack, 
without  relinquishing  the  siege  of  Saguntum;  and  he  left  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  in  the  trenches  with  orders  to  open  the  fire  of  a  new  battery,  the 
moment  the  Spanish  army  appeared. 

His  left,  consisting  of  Habert’s  division,  and  some  squadrons  of  dra- 
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goons,  was  refused,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  some  vessels  of  war  and  gun-boats 
which  flanked  Blake’s  march.  The  centre  under  Harispe,  was  extended 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  so  that  he  offered  an  oblique  front,  crossing 
the  main  road  from  Valencia  to  Murviedro.  Palombini’s  division  and  the 
dragoons  were  placed  in  second  line  behind  the  centre,  and  behind  them 
the  cuirassiers  were  held  in  reserve. 

This  narrow  front  was  favourable  for  an  action  in  the  plain,  but  the 
right  flank  of  the  French,  and  the  troops  left  to  carry  on  the  siege,  were 
liable  to  be  turned  by  the  pass  of  St.  Espiritus,  through  which  the  roads 
from  Betera  led  to  Gilet,  directly  upon  the  line  of  retreat.  To  prevent 
such  an  attempt  Suchet  posted  Chlopiski  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
infantry  and  the  Italian  dragoons  in  the  pass,  and  placed  the  Neapolitan 
brigade  of  reserve  at  Gilet :  in  this  situation,  although  his  fighting  troops 
did  not  exceed  seventeen  thousand  men,  and  those  cooped  up  between  two 
fortresses,  hemmed  in  by  the  mountain  on  one  side,  the  sea  on  the  other, 
and  with  only  one  narrow  line  of  retreat,  the  French  general  did  not 
hesitate  to  engage  a  very  numerous  army.  Fie  trusted  to  his  superiority 
in  moral  resources,  and  what  would  have  been  madness  in  other  circum¬ 
stances,  was  here  a  proof  of  skilful  daring. 

Blake  having  issued  a  fine  address  to  his  soldiers  on  the  25th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  advanced  to  fight.  His  right  wing  under  Zayas,  composed  of  the 
Albuera  divisions,  marched  by  a  road  leading  upon  the  village  of  Puzzol ; 
and  Blake  followed  in  person,  with  a  weak  reserve,  commanded  by 
General  Velasco. 

The  centre,  under  Lardizabal,  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  Loy  and 
Caro,  moved  by  the  main  road. 

The  left,  consisting  of  Miranda’s  and  Villa  Campa’s  infantry,  and  of 
St.  Juan’s  cavalry,  and  supported  by  Mahi’s  division,  which  came  from 
the  side  of  Betera,  moved  against  the  defile  of  St.  Espiritus.  Obispo, 
also,  coming  from  Betera,  acted  as  a  flanking  corps,  and  entering  the 
mountains  by  Naquera,  menaced  the  right  of  Chlopiski,  but  he  was  met 
by  a  brigade  under  General  Robert. 

The  Spaniards  moved  on  rapidly  and  in  good  order,  driving  the  French 
outposts  over  a  ravine  called  the  Piccador,  which  covered  Suchet’s  front. 
Zayas  and  Lardizabal  immediately  passed  this  obstacle,  as  did  also  Caro 
and  Loy,  and  the  first  took  possession  of  Puzzol,  while  the  flotilla  ranged 
along  the  coast  and  protected  his  right  flank.  Blake  with  Velasco’s  re¬ 
serve  halted  at  El  Puig,  an  isolated  hill  on  the  sea-coast  behind  the  Pic¬ 
cador;  but  Lardizabal  and  the  cavalry  forming  an  oblique  line,  in  order 
to  face  the  French  front,  occupied  the  ground  between  Puzzol  and  the 
Piccador.  Thus  the  Spanish  order  of  battle  was  cut  in  two  by  the  ravine, 
for  on  the  hither  side  of  it  St.  Juan,  Miranda,  and  Villa  Campa  were 
drawn  up,  and  Mahi  took  possession  of  a  height  called  the  Germanels, 
which  was  opposite  the  mouth  of  St.  Espiritus. 

By  this  disposition  the  Spanish  line,  extending  from  Puzzol  to  the 
Germanels,  was  not  less  than  six  miles,  and  the  division  of  Obispo  was 
separated  from  the  left  by  about  the  same  distance.  Blake’s  order  of 
battle  was  therefore  feeble,  and  he  was  without  any  efficient  reserve,  for 
Velasco  was  distant  and  weak  and  Mahi’s  was  actually  in  the  line.  The 
French  order  of  battle  covering  less  than  three  miles  was  compressed  and 
strong,  the  reserves  were  well  placed  and  close  at  hand  ;  and  Chlopiski’s 
division,  although  a  league  distant  from  the  main  body,  was  firmly  posted, 
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and  able  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  battle,  while  the  interval  between 
him  and  Suchet  was  closed  by  impassable  heights. 


BATTLE  OF  SAGUNTUM. 

The  fiaht  was  commenced  by  Villa  Campa.who  was  advancing  aga!ns* 
the  pass  of  St.  Espiritus,  when  the  Italian  dragoons  gaUoping  out  overthre 
his  advanced  guard,  and  put  his  division  into  confusion.  Chlopiski  seei 
this,  moved  down  with  the  infantry,  drove  Main  from  the  Germane  s, 
then  detached  a  regiment  to  the  succour  of  the  centre,  where  a  bns 
battle  was  going  on,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Suchet.  , 

That  general  had  not  judged  his  ground  well  at  first,  and  when  he 
Spaniards  had  crossed  the  Piccador,  he  too  late  perceived  that  an  isolated 
height  in  advance  of  Harispe’s  division,  could  command  all  that  part  ot 
the  field.  Prompt  however  to  remedy  his  error,  he  ordered  the  intantry 
to  advance,  and  galloped  forward  himself  with  an  escort  of  hussars  to 
seize  the  hill ;  the  enemy  was  already  in  possession,  and  their  guns 
opened  from  the  summit,  but  the  head  of  Harispe’s  infantry  then  attacked, 
and  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  General  Paris  and  several  superior  oiti- 

cers  were  wounded,  gained  the  height.  .  ,  , 

At  this  time  Obispo’s  guns  were  heard  on  the  hills  far  to  the  right,  and 
Zayas  passing  through  Puzzol  endeavoured  to  turn  the  French  lelt,  and 
as  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  field  of  battle  distinctly  seen  by  the  so  lers 
in  Sammtum,  they  crowded  on  the  ramparts,  regardless  of  the  besiegers 
fire,  a°nd  uttering  loud  cries  of  Victory  !  Victory  1  by  their  gestures  seemed 
to  encourage  their  countrymen  to  press  forward.  1  he  critical  moment  o 
the  battle  was  evidently  approaching.  Suchet  ordered  Palombmi  s  Italians, 
and  the  dragoons,  to  support  Harispe,  and  although  wounded  himse 
galloped  to  the  cuirassiers  and  brought  them  into  action.  Meanwhile  the 
French  hussars  had  pursued  the  Spaniards  from  the  height  to  the  Picca¬ 
dor,  where  however  the  latter  rallied  upon  their  second  line  and  again 
advanced  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  French  artillery  poured  grape-shot 
into  their  ranks,  their  march  was  not  checked.  Loy  and  Caro’s  horse¬ 
men  overthrew  the  French  hussars  in  a  moment,  and  in  the  same  charge 
sabred  the  French  gunners  and  captured  their  battery.  The  crisis  would 
have  been  fatal,  if  Harispe’s  infantry  had  not  stood  firm,  while  Palombini’s 
division  marching  on  the  left  under  cover  of  a  small  rise  of  ground,  sud¬ 
denly  opened  a  fire  upon  the  flank  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  which  was 
still  in  pursuit  of  the  hussars.  These  last  immediately  turned,  and  the 
Spaniards  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  and  thinking  the  flight  of  the 
hussars  had  been  feigned,  to  draw  them  into  an  ambuscade,  hesitated  ; 
the  next  moment  a  tremendous  charge  of  the  cuirassiers  put  every  thing 
into  confusion.  Caro  was  wounded  and  taken,  Loy  fled  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  cavalry  over  the  Piccador,  the  French  guns  were  recovered, 
the  Spanish  artillery  was  taken,  and  Lardizabal’s  infantry  being  quite 
broken,  laid  down  their  arms,  or  throwing  them  away,  saved  themselves 
as  they  could.  Harispe’s  division  immediately  joined  Chlopiski’s,  and 
both  together  pursued  the  beaten  troops. 

This  great  and  nearly  simultaneous  success  in  the  centre,  and  on  the 
rio-ht,  having  cut  the  Spanish  line  in  two,  Zayas’  position  became  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous.  Suchet  was  on  his  flank,  Hubert  advancing  against 
his  front,  and  Blake  had  no  reserve  in  hand  to  restore  the  battle,  for  the 
few  troops  and  guns  under  Velasco,  remained  inactive  at  El  Puig.  How- 
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ever,  such  had  been  the  vigour  of  the  action  in  the  centre,  and  so  inferior 
were  Suchet’s  numbers,  that  it  required  two  hours  to  secure  his  prisoners 
and  to  rally  Palombini’s  division  for  another  effort.  Meanwhile  Zayas, 
whose  left  flank  was  covered  in  some  measure  by  the  water-cuts,  fought 
stoutly,  maintained  the  village  of  Puzzol  for  a  long  time,  and  when  finally 
driven  out,  although  he  was  charged  several  times,  by  some  squadrons 
attached  to  Habert’s  division,  effected  his  retreat  across  the  Piccador,  and 
gained  El  Puig.  Suchet  had  however  re-formed  his  troops,  and  Zayas 
now  attacked  in  front  and  flank,  fled  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  Grao  of 
Valencia,  leaving  his  artillery  and  eight  hundred  prisoners. 

During  this  time,  Chlopiski  and  Harispe  had  pursued  Mahi,  Miranda, 
Villa  Campa,  and  Lardizabal,  as  far  as  the  torrent  of  Caraixet,  where 
many  prisoners  were  made;  but  the  rest  being  joined  by  Obispo,  rallied 
behind  the  torrent,  and  the  French  cavalry  having  outstripped  their 
infantry,  were  unable  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  reaching  the  line  of 
the  Guadalaviar.  The  victors  had  about  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  Spaniards  had  not  more,  but  two  generals,  five  thousand  prisoners, 
and  twelve  guns  were  taken  ;  and  Blake’s  inability  to  oppose  Suchet  in  the 
field,  being  made  manifest  by  this  battle,  the  troops  engaged  were  totally 
dispirited,  and  the  effect  reached  even  to  Saguntum,  for  the  garrison  sur¬ 
rendered  that  night. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1°.  In  this  campaign  (he  main  object  on  both  sides  was  Valencia.  That 
city  could  not  be  invested  until  Saguntum  was  taken,  and  the  Spanish 
army  defeated  ;  hence  to  protect  Saguntum  without  endangering  his  army, 
was  the  problem  for  Blake  to  solve,  and  it  was  not  very  difficult.  He 
had  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  besides  the  garrisons  of  Peniscola, 
Oropesa,  and  Segorbe,  and  he  could  either  command  or  influence  the 
movements  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  irregulars ;  his  line  of  operations 
was  direct,  and  secure,  and  he  had  a  fleet  to  assist  him,  and  several  secure 
harbours.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  general  could  not  bring  twenty 
thousand  men  into  action,  and  his  line  of  operation,  which  was  long,  and 
difficult,  was  intercepted  by  the  Spanish  fortresses.  It  was  for  Blake 
therefore  to  choose  the  nature  of  his  defence  :  he  could  fight,  or  he  could 

protract  the  war.  . 

2°.  If  he  had  resolved  to  fight,  he  should  have  taken  post  at  Gastellon 

de  la  Plana,  keeping  a  corps  of  observation  at  Segorbe,  and  strong  detach¬ 
ments  towards  Villa  Franca,  and  Cabanes,  holding  his  army  in  readiness 
to  fall  on  the  heads  of  Suchet’s  columns,  as  they  came  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  But  experience  had,  or  should  have,  taught  Blake,  that  a  battle  in 
the  open  field  between  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  whatever  might  be 
the  apparent  advantage,  was  uncertain  ;  and  this  last  and  best  army  of 
the  country  ought  not  to  have  been  risked.  He  should  therefore  have 
resolved  upon  protracting  the  war,  and  have  merely  held  that  position  to 
check  the  heads  of  the  French  columns,  without  engaging  in  a  pitched 

^3°.  From  Castellon  de  la  Plana  and  Segorbe,  the  army  might  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  concentrated  at  Murviedro,  in  one  march,  and  Blake  should 
have  prepared  an  intrenched  camp  in  the  hills  close  to  Saguntum,  placing 
a  corps  of  observation  in  the  plain  behind  that  fortress.  These  hills  were 
ruo-o-ed  very  difficult  of  access,  and  the  numerous  water-cuts  and  tne 
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power  of  forming  inundations  in  the  place,  were  so  favourable  for  defence, 
that  it  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  for  the  French  to  have  dislodged 
him;  nor  could  they  have  invested  Saguntum  while  he  remained  in  this 
camp. 

4°.  In  such  a  strong  position,  with  his  retreat  secure  upon  the  Guada- 
laviar,  the  Spanish  general  would  have  covered  the  fertile  plains  from  the 
French  foragers,  and  would  have  held  their  army  at  bay  while  the  irregu¬ 
lars  operated  upon  their  communication.  He  might  then  have  safely 
detached  a  division  to  his  left,  to  assist  the  partidas,  or  to  his  right,  by  sea, 
to  land  at  Peniscola.  His  forces  would  soon  have  been  increased  and  the 
invasion  would  have  been  frustrated. 

5°.  Instead  of  following  this  simple  principle  of  defensive  warfare  conse¬ 
crated  since  the  days  of  Fabius,  Blake  abandoned  Saguntum,  and  from 
behind  the  Guadalaviar,  sent  unconnected  detachments  on  a  half  circle 
round  the  French  army,  which  being  concentrated,  and  nearer  to  each 
detachment  than  the  latter  was  to  its  own  base  at  Valencia,  could  and  did, 
as  we  have  seen,  defeat  them  all  in  detail. 

6°.  Blake,  like  all  the  Spanish  generals,  indulged  vast  military  concep¬ 
tions  far  beyond  his  means,  and,  from  want  of  knowledge,  generally  in 
violation  of  strategic  principles.  Thus  his  project  of  cutting  the  communi¬ 
cation  with  Madrid,  invading  Aragon,  and  connecting  Mina’s  operations 
between  Zaragoza  and  the  Pyrenees  with  Lacy’s  in  Catalonia,  was 
gigantic  in  design,  but  without  any  chance  of  success.  The  division  of 
Severoli  being  added  to  Meusnier’s  had  secured  Aragon;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  the  re-enforcements  then  marching  through  Navarre,  to  different 
parts  of  Spain,  rendered  the  time  chosen  for  these  attempts  peculiarly 
unfavourable.  But  the  chief  objection  was,  that  Blake  had  lost  the  favour¬ 
able  occasion  of  protracting  the  war  about  Saguntum  ;  and  the  operations 
against  Valencia,  were  sure  to  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  before  the  affair  of 
Aragon  could  have  been  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  recall  the  French 
general.  The  true  way  of  using  the  large  guerilla  forces,  was  to  bring 
them  down  close  upon  the  rear  of  Suchet’s  army,  especially  on  the  side 
ofTeruel,  where  he  had  magazines;  which  could  have  been  done  safely, 
because  these  partidas  had  an  open  retreat,  and  if  followed  would  have 
effected  their  object,  of  weakening  and  distressing  the  army  before  Valencia. 
This  would  have  been  quite  a  different  operation  from  that  which  Blake 
adopted,  when  he  posted  Obispo  and  O’Donnel  at  Benaguazil  and  Se- 
gorbe ;  because  those  generals’  lines  of  operations,  springing  from  the 
Guadalaviar,  were  within  the  power  of  the  French;  and  this  error  alone 
proves  that  Blake  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  strategy. 

7°.  Urged  by  the  cries  of  the  Valencian  population,  the  Spanish  gene¬ 
ral  delivered  the  battle  of  the  25th,  which  was  another  great  error,  and 
an  error  exaggerated  by  the  mode  of  execution.  He  who  had  so  much 
experience,  who  had  now  commanded  in  four  or  five  pitched  battles, 
was  still  so  ignorant  of  his  art,  that  with  twice  as  many  men  as  his 
adversary,  and  with  the  choice  of  time  and  place,  he  made  three  simulta¬ 
neous  attacks,  on  an  extended  front,  without  any  connexion  or  support; 
and  he  had  no  reserves  to  restore  the  fight  or  to  cover  his  retreat. 
A  wide  sweep  of  the  net  without  regard  to  the  strength  or  fierceness  of 
his  prey,  was  Blake’s  only  notion,  and  the  result  was  his  own  destruction. 

8°.  Suchet’s  operations,  especially  his  advance  against  Saguntum, 
leaving  Oropesa  behind  him,  were  able  and  rapid.  Fie  saw  the  errors  of 
his  adversary,  and  made  them  fatal.  To  fight  in  front  of  Saguntum  was 
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no  fault;  the  French  general  acted  with  a  just  confidence  in  his  own 
genius,  and  the  valour  of  his  troops.  He  gained  that  fortress  by  the 
battle,  but  he  acknowledged  that  such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  siege, 
the  place  could  only  have  been  taken  by  a  blockade,  which  would  have 
required  two  months. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Suchet  resolves  to  invest  the  city  of  Valencia — Blake  reverts  to  his  former  system  of  acting 
on  the  French  rear — Napoleon  orders  General  Reille  to  re  enforce  Suchet  with  two  divi¬ 
sions— Lacy  disarms  the  Catalan  somatenes — Their  ardour  diminishes — The  French 
destroy  several  bands,  blockade  the  Medas  islands,  and  occupy  Mataro — Several  towns 
affected  to  the  French  interest — Bad  conduct  of  the  privateers — 1  acy  encourages  assassi¬ 
nation— Suchet  advances  to  the  Guadalaviar — Spanish  defences  described — The  French 
force  the  passage  of  the  river — Battle  of  Valencia — Mahi  flies  to  Alcira — Suchet  invests 
the  Spanish  camp — Blake  attempts  to  break  out,  is  repulsed — The  camp  abandoned — The 
city  is  bombarded — Commotion  within  the  walls — Blake  surrenders  wilh  his  whole  army 
— Suchet  created  Duke  of  Albufera — Shameful  conduct  of  the  junta  of  the  province — 
Montbrun  arrives  with  three  divisions — Summons  Alicante,  and  returns  to  Toledo — 
Villa  Campa  marches  from  Carthagena  to  Albarazin — Gandia  and  Denia  taken  by  the 
French — They  besiege  Peniscola — Lacy  menaces  Tarragona — Defeats  a  French  battalion 
at  Villa  Seca — Battle  of  Altafulla — Siege  of  Peniscola — The  French  army  in  Valencia 
weakened  by  draughts — Suchet’s  conquests  cease — Observations, 


Saguntum  having  fallen,  Suchet  conceived  the  plan  of  enclosing  and 
capturing  the  whole  of  Blake's  force,  together  with  the  city  of  Valencia, 
round  which  it  was  encamped;  and  he  was  not  deterred  from  this  pro¬ 
ject  by  the  desultory  operations  of  the  partidas  in  Aragon,  nor  by  the 
state  of  Catalonia.  ’  Blake,  however,  reverting  to  his  former  system, 
called  up  to  Valencia  all  the  garrisons  and  depots  of  Murcia,  and 
directed  the  Conde  de  Montijo,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Soult  from 
Grenada,  to  join  Duran.  He  likewise  ordered  Freire  to  move  upon 
Cuenca,  with  the  Murcian  army,  to  support  Montijo,  Duran,  and  the 
partida  chiefs,  who  remained  near  Aragon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Empe- 
cinado.  But  the  innumerable  small  bands,  or  rather  armed  peasants, 
immediately  about  Valencia,  he  made  no  use  of,  neither  harassing  the 
French  nor  in  any  manner  accustoming  these  people  to  action. 

In  Aragon  his  affairs  turned  out  ill.  Mazzuchelli  entirely  defeated 
Duran  in  a  hard  fight,  near  Almunia,  on  the  7th  of  November;  on  the 
23d  Campillo  was  defeated  at  Anadon,  and  a  partida  having  appeared  at. 
Penarova,  near  Morelia,  the  people  rose  against  it.  Finally  Napoleon, 
seeing  that  the  contest  in  Valencia  was  coming  to  a  crisis,  ordered 
General  Reille  to  re-enforce  Suchet  not  only  with  Severoli’s  Italians,  but 
with  his  own  French  division,  in  all  fifteen  thousand  good  troops. 

Meanwhile  in  Catalonia  Lacy’s  activity  had  greatly  diminished.  Pie 
had,  including  the  tercios,  above  sixteen  thousand  troops,  of  which  about 
twelve  thousand  were  armed,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  junta  he  had 
classed  the  whole  population  in  reserves;  but  he  was  jealous  of  the  people, 
who  were  generally  of  the  church  party,  and,  as  he  had  before  done  in 
the  Ronda,  deprived  them  of  their  arms,  although  they  had  purchased 
them,  in  obedience  to  his  own  proclamation.  Pie  also  discountenanced 
as  much  as  possible  the  popular  insurrection,  and  he  was  not  without, 
plausible  reasons  for  this,  although  he  could  not  justify  the  faithless  and 
oppressive  mode  of  execution. 
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He  complained  that  the  somatenes  always  lost  their  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  that  they  were  turbulent,  expensive,  and  bad  soldiers,  and  that  his 
object  was  to  incorporate  them  by  just  degrees  with  the  regular  army, 
where  they  could  be  of  service;  but  then  he  made  no  good  use  ot  the 
latter  himself,  and  hence  he  impeded  the  irregulars  without  helping  the 
regular  warfare.  His  conduct  disgusted  the  Catalonians.  That  people 
had  always  possessed  a  certain  freedom  and  loved  it;  but  they  had  been 
treated  despotically  and  unjustly,  by  all  the  different  commanders  who  had 
been  placed  at  their  head,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  and  now 
finding  that  Lacy  was  even  worse  than  his  predecessors,  their  ardour 
sensibly  diminished;  many  went  over  to  the  French,  and  this  feeling  of 
discouragement  was  increased  by  some  unfortunate  events. 

Henriod  governor  of  Lerida  had  on  the  25th  ol  October  surprised  and 
destroyed,  in  Balaguer,  a  swarm  of  partidas  which  had  settled  on  the  plain 
of  Urgel,  and  the  partisans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  had  been  defeated 
by  the  escort  of  one  of  the  convoys.  The  French  also  intrenched  a  post 
before  the  Medas  islands,  in  November,  which  prevented  all  communica¬ 
tion  by  land,  and  in  the  same  month  Maurice  Mathieu  surprised  Mataro. 
The  war  had  also  now  fatigued  so  many  persons,  that  several  towns  were 
ready  to  receive  the  enemy  as  friends.*  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes  and  other 
places  were  in  constant  communication  with  Barcelona ;  and  the  people 
of  Cadagues  openly  refused  to  pay  their  contributions  to  Lacy,  declaring 
that  they  had  already  paid  the  French  and  meant  to  side  with  the  strongest. 
One  Guinart,  a  member  of  the  junta,  was  detected  corresponding  with  the 
enemy;  counter-guerillas,  or  rather  freebooting  bands,  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  near  Berga;  privateers  of  all  nations  infested  the  coast,  and  these 
pirates  of  the  ocean,  the  disgrace  of  civilized  warfare,  generally  agreed 
not  to  molest  each  other,  but  robbed  all  defenceless  flags  without  distinc¬ 
tion.  Then  the  continued  bickerings  between  Sarsfield,  Eroles,  and  Milans, 
and  of  all  three  with  Lacy,  who  was,  besides,  on  bad  terms  with  Captain 
Codrington,  greatly  affected  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  people,  and  relieved 
the  French  armies  from  the  alarm  which  the  first  operations  had  created. 

In  Catalonia  the  generals  in  chief  were  never  natives,  nor  identified  in 
feeling  with  the  natives.  Lacy  was  unfitted  for  open  warfare,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  infamous  methods  of  assassination.  Campo  Verde  had 
given  some  countenance  to  this  horrible  system,  but  Lacy  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors  have  been  accused  of  instigating  the  murder  of  French  officers  in 
their  quarters,  the  poisoning  of  wells,  the  drugging  of  wines  and  flour, 
and  the  firing  of  powder-magazines,  regardless  of  the  safety  even  of  the 
Spaniards  who  might  be  within  reach  of  the  explosion ;  and  if  any  man 
shall  doubt  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  let  him  read  “  The  History  of  the 
Conspiracies  against  the  French  Armies  in  Catalonia .”  That  work, 
printed  in  1813  at  Barcelona,  contains  the  official  reports  of  the  military 
police,  upon  the  different  attempts,  many  successful,  to  destroy  the  French 
troops;  and  when  due  allowance  for  an  enemy’s  tale  and  for  the  habitual 
falsifications  of  police  agents  is  made,  ample  proof  will  remain  that  Lacy’s 
warfare  was  one  of  assassination. 

The  facility  which  the  great  size  of  Barcelona  afforded  for  these  attempts, 
together  with  its  continual  cravings  and  large  garrison,  induced  Napoleon 
to  think  of  dismantling  the  walls  of  the  city,  preserving  only  the  forts. 
This  simple  military  precaution  has  been  noted  by  some  writers  as  an 
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indication  that  he  even  then  secretly  despaired  of  final  success  in  the 
Peninsula;  but  the  weakness  of  this  remark  will  appear  evident,  if  we 
consider,  that  he  had  just  augmented  his  immense  army,  that  his  generals 
were  invading  Valencia,  and  menacing  Gallicia,  after  having  relieved 
Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and  that  he  was  himself  preparing  to  lead 
four  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  most  distant  extremity  of  Europe. 
However  the  place  was  not  dismantled,  and  Maurice  Mathieu  contrived 
both  to  maintain  the  city  in  obedience  and  to  take  an  important  part  in 
the  field  operations. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Suchet  advanced  to  the  Guada- 
laviar,  although  his  losses  and  the  escorts  for  his  numerous  prisoners  had 
diminished  his  force  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  while  Blake’s  army  includ¬ 
ing  Freire’s  division  was  above  twenty-five  thousand,  of  which  near 
three  thousand  were  cavalry.  He  first  summoned  the  city,  to  ascertain 
the  public  spirit ;  he  was  answered  in  lofty  terms,  yet  he  knew  by  his 
secret  communications,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  not  very 
strong;  and  on  the  3d  of  November  he  seized  the  Grao,  and  the  suburb 
of  Serranos  on  the  left  of  the  Guadalaviar.  Blake  had  broken  two,  out 
of  five,  stone  bridges  on  the  river,  had  occupied  some  houses  and  convents 
which  covered  them  on  the  left  bank,  and  protected  those  bridges,  which 
remained  whole,  with  regular  works.  Suchet  immediately  carried  the 
convents  which  covered  the  broken  bridges  in  the  Serranos,  and  fortified 
his  position  there  and  at  the  Grao,  and  thus  blocked  the  Spaniards  on  that 
side  with  a  small  force,  while  he  prepared  to  pass  the  river  higher  up 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

The  Spanish  defences  on  the  right  bank  consisted  of  three  posts : 

1°.  The  city  itself,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  ten  in  thickness  with  a  road  along  the  summit,  the  platforms 
of  the  bastions  being  supported  from  within  by  timber  scaffolding.  There 
was  also  a  wet  ditch  and  a  covert-way  with  earthen  works  in  front  of  the 
gates. 

2°.  An  intrenched  camp  of  an  irregular  form,  five  miles  in  extent.  It 
enclosed  the  city  and  the  three  suburbs  of  Quarte,  San  Vincente,  and 
Ruzafa.  The  slope  of  this  work  was  so  steep  as  to  require  scaling 
ladders,  and  there  was  a  ditch  in  front  twelve  feet  deep. 

3°.  The  lines,  which  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  sea 
at  one  side,  and  to  the  villages  of  Quarte  and  Manisses  on  the  other. 

The  whole  line,  including  the  city  and  camp,  was  about  eight  miles; 
the  ground  was  broken  with  deep  and  wide  canals  of  irrigation,  which 
branched  off  from  the  river  just  above  the  village  of  Quarte,  and  the 
Spanish  cavalry  was  posted  at  Aldaya,  behind  the  left  wing,  to  observe 
the  open  country.  Suchet  could  not  venture  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
river  until  Reille  had  joined  him,  and  therefore  contented  himself  with 
sending  parties  over  to  skirmish,  while  he  increased  his  secret  communi¬ 
cations'  in  the  city,  and  employed  detachments  to  scour  the  country  in  his 
rear.  In  this  manner,  nearly  two  months  passed;  the  French  waited  for 
re-enforcements,  and  Blake  hoped  that  while  he  thus  occupied  his  enemy 
a  general  insurrection  would  save  Valencia.  But  in  December,  Reille, 
having  given  over  the  charge  of  Navarre  and  Aragon  to  General  Caffa- 
relli,  marched  to  Teruel,  where  Severoli  with  his  Italians  had  already 
arrived. 

The  vicinity  of  Freire,  and  Montijo,  who  now  appeared  near  Uuenca, 
obliged  Reille  to  halt  at  Teruel  until  General  d’Armagnac  with  a  detach- 
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ment  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  had  driven  those  Spanish  generals  away, 
but  then  he  advanced  to  Segorbe,  and  as  Freire  did  not  rejoin  Blake,  an 
as  the  latter  was  ignorant  of  Reille’s  arrival,  Suchet  resolved  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Guadalaviar  instantly.  _ 

On" the  25th,  the  Neapolitan  division  being  placed  in  the  camp  at  the 
Serranos,  to  hold  the  Spaniards  in  check,  Habert  took  post  at  the  Grao, 
and  Palombini’s  division  was  placed  opposite  the  village  of  Mislata, 
which  was  about  half  way  between  Valencia  and  the  village  of  Quarte. 
Reille  at  the  same  time  made  a  forced  march  by  Liria  and  Benaguazil, 
and  three  bridges  being  thrown  in  the  night,  above  the  sources  of  the 
canals,  opposite°Ribaroya,  the  rest  of  the  army  crossed  the  Guadalaviar 
with  all  diligence  on  the  26th  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  then  eight  o’clock  and  Reille  had  not  arrived,  but  Suchet, 
whose  plan  was  to  drive  all  Blake’s  army  within  the  intrenched  camp, 
fearing  that  the  Spanish  general  would  evade  the  danger,  if  he  saw  the 
French  divisions  in  march,  resolved  to  push  at  once  with  Harispe  s 
infantry  and  the  cavalry  to  the  Albufera  or  salt-lake,  beyond  Valencia, 
and  so  cut  off  Blake’s  retreat  to  the  Xucar  river.  Robert’s  brigade  there¬ 
fore  halted  to  secure  the  bridges,  until  Reille  should  come  up,  and  while 
the  troops,  left  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar,  attacked  all  the 
Spanish  river  line  of  intrenchments,  Suchet  marched  towards  the  lake  as 
rapidly  as  the  thick  woods  would  permit. 

The  French  hussars  soon  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  cavalry  at  Aldaya 
and  were  defeated,  but  this  charge  was  stopped  by  the  fire  of  the  infantry, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  French  horsemen  coming  up  overthrew  the 
Spaniards.  During  this  time  Blake,  instead  of  falling  on  Suchet  with  his 
reserve,  was  occupied  with  the  defence  of  the  river,  especially  at  the 
village  of  Mislata,  where  a  false  attack,  to  cover  the  passage  at  Ribaroya, 
had  lirst  given  him  the  alarm.  Palombini,  who  was  at  this  point,  had 
passed  over  some  skirmishers,  and  then  throwing  two  bridges,  attacked 
the  intrenchments ;  but  his  troops  were  repulsed  by  Zayns,  and  driven 
back  on  the  river  in  disorder  ;  they  rallied  and  had  effected  the  passage 
of  the  canals,  when  a  Spanish  reserve  coming  up  restored  the  fight,  and 
the  French  were  finally  driven  quite  over  the  river.  At  that  moment 
Reille’s  division,  save  one  brigade  which  could  not  arrive  in  time,  crossed 
at  Ribaroya,  and  in  concert  with  Robert,  attacked  Mahi  in  the  villages  of 
Manisses  and  Quarte,  which  had  been  fortified  carefully  in  front,  but  were 
quite  neglected  on  the  rear,  and  on  the  side  of  Aldaya.  Suchet,  who  had 
been  somewhat  delayed  at  Aldaya  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  Mislata,  then 
continued  his  march  to  the  lake,  while  Reille  meeting  with  a  feeble  resis¬ 
tance  at  Manisses  and  Quarte,  carried  both  at  one  sweep,  and  turned 
Mislata  where  he  united  with  Palombini.  Blake  and  Zayas  retired 
towards  the  city;  but  Mahi,  driven  from  Quarte,  took  the  road  to  Alcira, 
on  the  Xucar,  and  thus  passing  behind  Suchet’s  division,  was  entirely  cut 
off  from  Valencia. 

All  the  Spanish  army,  on  the  upper  Guadalaviar,  was  now  entirely 
beaten  with  the  loss  o(  its  artillery  and  baggage,  and  below  the  city 
Habert  was  likewise  victorious.  He  had  first  opened  a  cannonade 
against  the  Spanish  gun-boats  near  the  Grao,  and  this  flotilla  although 
in  sight  of  an  English  seventy-four  and  a  frigate,  and  closely  supported 
by  the  Papillon  sloop,  fled  without  returning  a  shot  ;  the  French  then 
passed  the  water,  and  carried  the  intrenchment,  which  consisted  of  a 
feeble  breastwork,  defended  by  the  irregulars,  who  had  only  two  guns. 
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When  the  passage  was  effected,  Habert  fixed  his  right,  as  a  pivot,  on  the 
river,  and  sweeping  round  with  his  left,  drove  the  Spaniards  towards  the 
camp;  but  before  he  could  connect  his  flank  with  Harispe’s  troops,  who 
were  on  the  lake,  Obispo’s  division,  flying  from  Suchet’s  cavalry,  passed 
over  the  rice  grounds  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  and  so  escaped  to 
Cullera.  The  remainder  of  Blake’s  army,  about  eighteen  thousand  of  all 
kinds,  retired  to  the  camp  and  were  closely  invested  during  the  ni^ht. 

Three  detachments  of  French  dragoons,  each  man  having  an  infantry 
soldier  behind  him,  were  then  sent  by  different  roads  of  Alcira,  Cullera, 
and  Cuenca,  the  two  first  in  pursuit  of  Mahi  and  Obispo,  the  I  alter  to 
observe  Freire,  Mahi  was  found  in  a  position  at  Alcira,  and  Blake 
had  already  sent  him  orders  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Xucar;  but  he 
had  lost  his  artillery,  his  troops  were  disheartened,  and  at  the  first  shot 
he  fled,  although  the  ground  was  strong  and  he  had  three  thousand  men 
while  the  French  were  not  above  a  thousand.  Obispo  likewise  abandoned 
Cullera  and  endeavoured  to  rejoin  Mahi,  when  a  very  heavy  and  unusual 
fall  of  snow  not  only  prevented  their  junction,  but  offered  a  fine  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  trench.  For  the  British  consul,  thinking  the  Xucar  would  be 
defended,  had  landed  large  stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition  at  Denia 
and  was  endeavouring  to  re-embark  them,  when  the  storm  drove  the  ships 
of  war  off  the  coast,  and  for  three  days  fifty  cavalry  could  have  captured 
Denia  and  all  the  stores. 

In  this  battle,  which  cost  the  French  less  than  five  hundred  men,  Zayas 
alone  displayed  his  usual  vigour  and  spirit,  and  while  retiring  upon  the 
city,  he  repeatedly  proposed  to  Blake  to  retreat  by  the  road  Mahi  had 
followed,  which  would  have  saved  the  army  ;  yet  the  other  was  silent,  for 
he  was  in  every  way  incapable  as  an  officer.  With  twenty-three  thousand 
infantry,  a  powerful  cavalry,  and  a  wide  river  in  his  front — with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  several  bridges  by  which  he  could  have  operated  on  either  side; 
with  strong  intrenchments,  a  secure  camp — with  a  fortified  city  in  the 
centre,  whence  his  reserves  could  have  reached  the  most  distant  point  of 
the  scene  of  operation  in  less  than  two  hours — with  all  these  advantages 
he  had  permitted  Suchet,  whose  force,  seeing  that  one  of  Reille’s  brigades 
had  not  arrived,  scarcely  exceeded  his  own,  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
river,  to  beat  him  at  all  points,  and  to  enclose  him,  by  a  march,  which 
spread  the  French  troops  on  a  circuit  of  more  than  filteen  miles  or  five 
hours’  march;  and  he  now  rejected  the  only  means  of  saving  his  army. 
But  Suchet’s  operations,  which  indeed  were  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise, 
prove  that  he  must  have  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  his  adversary’s 
talents,  and  the  country  people  partook  of  the  sentiment:  the  French 
parties  which  spread  over  the  country  for  provisions,  as  far  as  Xativa, 
were  every  where  well  received,  and  Blake  complained  that  Valencia 
contained  a  bad  people. 

The  2d  of  December,  the  Spanish  general,  finding  his  error,  attempted 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to  break  out  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guadalaviar;  but  his  arrangements  were  unskilful,  and  when  his  advanced 
guard  of  five  thousand  men  had  made  way,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the 
main  column  returned  to  the  city.  The  next  day  many  deserters  went 
over  to  the  French,  and  Reille’s  absent  brigade  now  arrived  and  re-en¬ 
forced  the  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Suchet  fortified  his  camp 
on  the  right  bank,  and  having  in  the  night  of  the  30th  repulsed  two  thou¬ 
sand  Spaniards  who  made  a  sally,  commenced  regular  approaches  against 
the  camp  and  city. 
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It  was  impossible  for  Blake  to  remain  long  in  the  camp  5  the  city  con¬ 
tained  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  bes.de  the  troops,  “d  1 
was  no  means  of  provisioning  them,  because  Suchet  s  investment  a 
complete.  Sixty  heavy  guns  with  their  parks  of  ammunition  which  had 
reached  Sagun.um,  were  transported  across  the  river  Guadalav.a  to 
batter  the  works;  and  as  the  suburb  of  San  Vincente,  and  the  Clive 
offered  two  projecting  points  of  the  intrenched  camp,  which  possessed  hurt 
feeble  means  of  defence,  the  trenches  were  opened  against  them  in  the 

night  of  the  1  st  of  January.  .  ,  .  . 

The  fire  killed  Colonel  Henri,  the  chief  engineer,  but  in  the  night  of  he 
5th  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the  camp  and  took  refuge  in  the  city  ,  e 
French  perceiving  the  movement,  escaladed  the  works,  and  seized  two  of 
the  suburbs  so  suddenly,  that  they  captured  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
established  themselves  within  twenty  yards  of  the  town  wall,  when  their 
mortar  batteries  opened  upon  the  place.  In  the  evening  Suchet  sent  a 
summons  to  Blake,  who  replied,  that  he  would  have  accepted  certain 
terms  the  day  before,  but  that  the  bombardment  had  convinced  him,  that 
he  mivht  now  depend  upon  both  the  citizens  and  the  troops. 

This  answer  satisfied  Suchet.  He  was  convinced  the  place  would  not 
make  any  defence,  and  he  continued  to  throw  shells  until  the  8th;  alter 
which  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  suburb  of  Quarte,  but  the  Spaniards 
still  held  out  and  he  was  defeated.  However,  the  bombardment  killed 
many  persons,  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  several  quarters  ;  and  as 
there  were  no  cellars  or  caves,  as  at  Zaragoza,  the  chief  citizens  begged 
Blake  to  capitulate.  While  he  was  debating  with  them,  a  friar  bearing  a 
fla<r,  which  he  called  the  Standard  of  the  Faith,  came  up  with  a  mob,  and 
insisted  upon  fighting  to  the  last,  and  when  a  piquet  of  soldiers  was  sent 
against  him,  he  routed  it  and  shot  the  officer ;  nevertheless  his  party  was 
soon  dispersed.  Finally,  when  a  convent  of  Dominicans  close  to  the  walls 
was  taken,  and  five  batteries  ready  to  open,  Blake  demanded  leave  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Alicante  with  arms,  baggage,  and  four  guns. 

These  terms  were  refused,  but  a  capitulation  guaranteeing  property 
and  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  providing  that  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in 
the  island  of  Cabrera  should  be  exchanged  against  an  equal  number  of 
Blake’s  army,  was  negotiated  and  ratified  on  the  9th.  Then  Blake  com¬ 
plaining  bitterly  of  the  people,  gave  up  the  city.  Above  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  regular  troops,  with  eighty  stand  of  colours,  two  thousand  horses, 
three  hundred  and  ninety  guns,  forty  thousand  muskets,  and  enormous 
stores  of  powder  were  taken ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable 
features  of  this  extraordinary  war,  that  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  so  great  a 
city  took  a  week  to  reach  Madrid,  and  it  was  not  known  in  Cadiz  until 
one  month  after ! 

On  the  14th  of  January  Suchet  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Valencia, 
having  completed  a  series  of  campaigns  in  which  the  feebleness  of  his 
adversaries  somewhat  diminished  his  glory,  but  in  which  his  own  activity 
and  skill  were  not  the  less  conspicuous.  Napoleon  created  him  Duke  ot 
Albufera,  and  his  civil  administration  was  strictly  in  unison  with  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  field,  that  is  to  say,  vigorous  and  prudent.  He  arrested  all 
dangerous  persons,  especially  the  friars,  and  sent  them  to  France,  and  he 
rigorously  deprived  the  people  of  their  military  resources ;  but  he  propor- 
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tioned  his  demands  to  their  real  ability,  kept  his  troops  in  perfect  discipline, 
was  careful  not  to  offend  the  citizens  by  violating  their  customs,  or  shocking 
their  religious  prejudices,  and  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  govern 
through  the  native  authorities.  The  archbishop  and  many  of  the  clergy 
aided  him,  and  the  submission  of  the  people  was  secured. 

The  errors  of  the  Spaniards  contributed  as  much  to  this  object,  as  the 
prudent  vigilance  of  Suchet;  for  although  the  city  was  lost,  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  might  have  recovered  from  the  blow,  under  the  guidance  of 
able  men.  The  convents  and  churches  were  full  of  riches,  the  towns  and 
villages  abounded  in  resources,  the  line  of  the  Xucar  was  very  strong,  and 
several  fortified  places  and  good  harbours  remained  unsubdued ;  the 
partidas  in  the  hills  were  still  numerous,  the  people  were  willing  to  fight, 
the  British  agents  and  the  British  fleets  were  ready  to  aid,  and  to  supply 
arms  and  stores.  The  junta  however  dissolved  itself,  the  magistrates  fled 
from  their  posts,  the  populace  were  left  without  chiefs ;  ancl  when  the 
consul,  Tupper,  proposed  to  establish  a  commission  of  government,  having 
at  its  head  the  Padre  Rico,  the  author  of  Valencia’s  first  defence  against 
Moncey,  and  the  most  able  and  energetic  man  in  those  parts,  Mahi  evaded 
the  proposition  ;  he  would  not  give  Rico  power,  and  showed  every  disposi¬ 
tion  to  impede  useful  exertion.  Then  the  leading  people  either  openly 
submitted  or  secretly  entered  into  connexion  with  the  French,  who  were 
thus  enabled  tranquilly  to  secure  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  as 
the  regency  at  Cadiz  refused  the  stipulated  exchange  of  prisoners,  the 
Spanish  army  was  sent  to  France,  and  the  horrors  of  the  island  of  Cabrera 
were  prolonged. 

During  the  siege  of  Valencia,  Freire,  with  his  Murcians,  including  a 
body  of  cavalry,  had  abandoned  the  passes  of  the  Contreras  district  and 
retired  across  the  Xucar  to  Almanza;  Mahi  occupied  Alcoy,  and  Villa 
Campa  had  marched  to  Carthagena.  Suchet  wished  to  leave  them  undis¬ 
turbed  until  he  was  ready  to  attack  Alicante  itself.  But  to  ensure  the 
fall  of  Valencia,  Napoleon  had  directed  Soult  to  hold  ten  thousand  men  in 
the  Despenas  Perros,  ready  to  march  if  necessary  to  Suchet’s  assistance ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Marmont  was  ordered  to  detach  Montbrun  with  two 
divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  from  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  to 
co-operate  with  the  army  of  Aragon.  These  last  named  troops  should 
have  interposed  between  Valencia  and  Alicante  before  the  battle  of  the 
26th,  but  they  were  delayed,  and  only  reached  Almanza  on  the  9th,  the 
very  day  Valencia  surrendered.  Freire  retreated  before  them,  and  Mahi, 
who  was  preparing  to  advance  again  to  Alcira,  took  shelter  in  Alicante. 
Montbrun  knew  that  Valencia  had  fallen,  and  was  advised  by  Suchet  to 
return  immediately,  but  ambitious  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  hour  he 
marched  against  Alicante,  and  throwing  a  few  shells  summoned  it  to 
surrender.  The  municipal  authorities,  the  governor  and  many  of  the 
leading  people,  were  disposed  to  yield,  yet  Montbrun  did  not  press  them, 
and  when  he  retired  the  place  was,  as  Suchet  had  foreseen,  put  into  a 
state  of  defence.  The  consul,  Tupper,  and  Roche,  the  military  agent,  by 
distributing  clothes  and  food  to  the  naked  famishing  soldiers,  restored 
their  courage,  drew  many  more  to  Alicante,  and  stopped  the  desertion, 
which  was  so  great  that  in  one  month  Freire’s  division  alone  had  lost  two 
thousand  men.  Montbrun’s  attempt,  therefore,  hurt  the  French  interests, 
and  his  troops  on  their  return  to  Toledo  wasted  and  pillaged  the  country 
through  which  they  passed  in  a  shameful  manner. 

Villa  Campa  now  abandoned  Carthagena  and  returned  to  the  mountains 
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of  Albarazin  ;  and  Suchet,  embarrassed  by  the  failure  at  Alicante,  and 
dreading  the  fever  at  Carthagena,  posted  Harispe’s  division  on  the  Aucar, 
to  guard  against  the  pestilence  rather  than  to  watch  the  enemy.  Yet  he 
seized  Gandia  and  Denia,  which  last  was  strangely  neglected  both  by  the 
Spaniards  and  by  the  British  squadron  after  the  stores  were  removed  ;  tor 
the  castle  had  sixty  guns  mounted,  and  many  vessels  were  in  'he  port  ; 
and  as  a  post  it  was  important,  and  might  easily  have  been  secured  un  1 
a  Spanish  garrison  could  be  thrown  in.  When  these  points  were  secured, 
Suchet  detached  a  brigade  on  the  side  of  Cabrillas,  to  preserve  the  com¬ 
munication  with  Cuenca,  and  then  directed  Meusmer’s  division  to  form 
the  siege  of  Peniscola  ;  but  at  the  moment  of  investing  that  place,  intelli¬ 
gence  arrived  that  Tarragona,  the  garrison  of  which,  contrary  to  orders, 
had  consumed  the  reserve  provisions,  was  menaced  by  Lacy  ;  wherefore 
Severoli’s  division  moved  from  Valencia  to  replace  Meusmer,  and  the  latter 
marched  to  Tortosa  in  aid  of  Tarragona.  Previous  to  Meusnier’s  arrival, 
Lafosse,  governor  of  Tortosa,  had  advanced  with  some  cavalry  and  a 
battalion  of  infantry  to  the  fort  of  Balaguer,  to  observe  Lacy,  and  being 
falsely  told  that  the  Spaniards  were  in  retreat,  entered  Cambril  the  19th, 
and  from  thence  pushed  on  with  his  cavalry  to  Tarragona.  Lacy  was 


nearer  than  he  imagined. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Catalan  army  was  posted  in  the  valley 
of  the  Congosta  and  at  Mataro,  to  intercept  the  French  convoy  to  Barce¬ 
lona.  In  December  Maurice  Mathieu  seized  Mataro,  while  Decaen,  who 
had  received  some  re-enforcements,  brought  down  the  long  expected 
convoy,  and  the  Spaniards  being  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  after  a 
slight  action,  opened  the  road.  When  Decaen  returned  to  Gerona,  they 
resumed  their  position,  but  Lacy,  after  proposing  several  new  projects, 
which  he  generally  relinquished  at  the  moment  of  execution,  at  last 
decided  to  fall  on  Tarragona,  and  afterwards  to  invade  Aragon.  With 
this  view,  he  drew  off"  F.roles’  division  and  some  cavalry,  in  all  about  six 
thousand  men,  from  the  Congosta,  and  took  post  about  the  18th  of 
January,  at  Reus.  Stores  from  Cadiz  were  landed  from  the  English 
vessels  at  Cape  Salou  ;  Captain  Codrington  repaired  to  the  Spanish 
quarters  on  the  19th  to  concert  a  combined  operation  with  the  fleet,  and 
it  was  at  this  moment  the  scouts  brought  word  that  Lafosse  had  entered 
Tarragona  with  the  cavalry,  and  that  the  French  infantry,  about  eight 
hundred  in  number,  were  at  Villa  Seca,  ignorant  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
Spanish  army. 

Lacy  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  Captain  Codrington 
would  have  returned  to  his  ship,  but  a  patrol  of  French  dragoons  chased 
him  back,  and  another  patrol  pushing  to  Salon  made  two  captains  and  a 
lieutenant  of  the  squadron  prisoners,  and  brought  them  to  Villa  Seca.  By 
this  time,  how'cver,  Lacy  had  fallen  upon  the  French  infantry  in  front, 
and  Eroles  turning  both  iheir  flanks,  and  closing  upon  their  rear,  killed 
or  wounded  two  hundred,  when  the  remainder  surrendered. 

The  naval  officers,  thus  freed,  immediately  regained  their  ships,  and 
the  squadron  was  that  night  before  Tarragona;  but  a  gale  of  wind  off 
shore  impeded  its  fire,  the  Spaniards  did  not  appear  on  the  land-side,  and 
the  next  day  the  increasing  gale  obliged  the  ships  to  anchor  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  Lacy  had  meanwhile  abandoned  the  project  against  Tarragona, 
and  after  sending  the  prisoners  to  Busa,  went  off  himself  towards  Mont¬ 
serrat,  leaving  Eroles’  division,  re-enforced  by  a  considerable  body  of 
armed  peasantry,  in  a  position  at  Altafulla,  behind  the  Gaya.  Here  the 
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bridge  in  front  being  broken,  and  the  position  strong,  Eroles,  who  had 
been  also  promised  the  aid  of  Sarsfield’s  division,  awaited  the  attack  of 
three  thousand  men  who  were  coming  from  Barcelona.  He  was  however 
ignorant  that  Decaen,  finding  the  ways  from  Gerona  open,  because  Sars- 
field  had  moved  to  the  side  of  Vich,  had  sent  General  Lamarque  with  five 
thousand  men  to  Barcelona,  and  that  Maurice  Mathieu  was  thus  in  march 
not  with  three  but  eight  thousand  good  troops. 

BATTLE  OF  ALTAFULLA. 

The  French  generals,  anxious  to  surprise  Eroles,  took  pains  to  conceal 
their  numbers,  and  while  Maurice  Mathieu  appeared  in  front,  Lamarque 
was  turning  the  left  flank.  They  marched  ail  night,  and  at  daybreak  on 
the  24th,  having  forded  the  river,  made  a  well  combined  and  vigorous 
attack,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  more  than 
one  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  The  total  dispersion  of  the  beaten 
troops  baffled  pursuit,  and  the  French  in  returning  to  Barcelona  suffered 
from  the  fire  of  the  British  squadron,  but  Eroles  complained  that  Sarsfield 
had  kept  away  with  a  settled  design  to  sacrifice  him. 

While  this  was  passing  in  Lower  Catalonia,  Decaen  scoured  the  higher 
country  about  Olot,  and  then  descending  into  the  valley  of  Vich  defeated 
Sarsfield  at  Centellas,  and  that  general  himself  was  taken,  but  rescued 
by  one  of  his  soldiers.  From  Centellas,  Decaen  marched  by  Caldas  and 
Sabadel  upon  Barcelona,  where  he  arrived  the  27th  of  January,  meanwhile 
Meusnier  revictualled  Tarragona.  Thus  the  Catalans  were  again  reduced 
to  great  straits,  for  the  French  knowing  that  they  were  soon  to  be  re¬ 
enforced,  occupied  all  the  sea-coast,  made  new  roads  out  of  reach  of  fire 
from  the  ships,  established  fresh  posts  at  Moncado,  Metaro,  Palamos,  and 
Cadagues,  placed  detachments  in  the  higher  valleys,  and  obliged  their 
enemies  to  resort  once  more  to  an  irregular  warfare;  which  was  however 
but  a  feeble  resource,  because  from  Lacy’s  policy  the  people  were  now 
generally  disarmed  and  discontented. 

Milans,  Manso,  Eroles,  Sarsfield,  and  Rovera,  indeed,  although  con¬ 
tinually  quarrelling,  kept  the  field  ;  and  being  still  supplied  with  arms 
and  stores  which  the  British  navy  contrived  to  land,  and  send  into  the 
interior,  sustained  the  war  as  partisans  until  new  combinations  were 
produced  by  the  efforts  of  England ;  but  Lacy’s  intrigues  and  unpopu¬ 
larity  increased,  a  general  gloom  prevailed,  and  the  foundations  of 
strength  in  the  principality  were  shaken.  The  patriots  indeed  still  pos¬ 
sessed  the  mountains,  but  the  French  held  all  the  towns,  all  the  ports, 
and  most  of  the  lines  of  communication ;  and  their  moveable  columns 
without  difficulty  gathered  the  harvests  of  the  valleys,  and  chased  the 
most  daring  of  the  partisans.  Meanwhile  Suchef,  seeing  that  larragona 
was  secure,  renewed  his  operations. 

SIEGE  OF  PENISCOLA. 

This  fortress,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  lolly  rock  in  the  sea,  was 
nearly  impregnable;  and  the  only  communication  with  the  shore,  was 
by  a  neck  of  land  sixty  yards  wide  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  long.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  there  was  a  strong  castle,  well  furnished  with 
guns  and  provisions,  and  some  British  ships  of  war  were  at  hand  to 
aid  the  defence;  the  rock  yielded  copious  springs  of  water,  and  deep 
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marshes  covered  the  approach  to  the  neck  of  land,  which  being  covered 
by  the  waves  in  heavy  gales,  had  also  an  artificial  cut  defended  by  batte¬ 
ries  and  flanked  by  gun-boats.  Garcia  Navarro,  who  had  been  taken 
during  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  but  had  escaped  from  France,  was  now 
governor  of  Peniscola,  and  his  garrison  was  sufficiently  numerous. 

On  the  20th  ground  was  broken,  and  mortar-batteries  being  established 
twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  opened  their  fire  on  the  28th. 

In  the  night  of  the  31  st  a  parallel  five  hundred  yards  long  was  built  of 
fascines  and  gabions,  and  batteries  were  commenced  on  either  flank. 

In  the  night  of  the  2d  of  February  the  approaches  were  pushed  beyond 
the  first  parallel,  and  the  breaching  batteries  being  finished  and  armed 
were  going  to  open  when  a  privateer  captured  a  despatch  from  the  gover¬ 
nor,  who  complained  in  it  that  the  English  wished  to  take  command  of  the 
place,  and  declared  his  resolution  rather  to  surrender  than  suffer  them  to 
do  so.  On  this  hint  Suchet  opened  negotiations  which  terminated  in  the 
capitulation  of  the  fortress,  the  troops  being  allowed  to  go  where  they 
pleased.  The  French  found  sixty  guns  mounted,  and  the  easy  reduction 
of  such  a  strong  place,  which  secured  their  line  of  communication,  pro¬ 
duced  a  general  disposition  in  the  Valeneians  to  submit  to  fortune.  Such 
is  Suchet’s  account  of  this  affair,  but  the  colour  which  he  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  to  a  transaction,  full  of  shame  and  dishonour  to  Navarro, 
can  only  be  considered  as  part  of  the  price  paid  for  Peniscola.  The  true 
causes  of  its  fall  were  treachery  and  cowardice.  The  garrison  were  from 
the  first  desponding  and  divided  in  opinion,  and  the  British  naval  officers 
did  but  stimulate  the  troops  and  general  to  do  their  duty  to  their  country. 

After  this  capture,  six  thousand  Poles  quitted  Suchet',  for  Napoleon 
required  all  the  troops  of  that  nation  for  his  Russian  expedition.  These 
veterans  marched  by  Jaca,  taking  with  them  the  prisoners  of  Blake’s 
army  ;  at  the  same  time  Reille’s  two  French  divisions  were  ordered  to 
form  a  separate  corps  of  observation  on  the  lower  Ebro,  and  Palombini’s 
Italian  division  was  sent  towards  Soria  and  Calatayud  to  oppose  Montijo, 
Villa  Campa,  and  Bassecour,  who  were  still  in  joint  operation  on  that  side. 
But  Reille  soon  marched  towards  Aragon,  and  Severoli’s  division  took  his 
place  on  the  lower  Ebro;  for  the  partidas  of  Duran,  Empecinado,  and 
those  numerous  bands  from  the  Asturias  and  La  Montana  composing  the 
seventh  army,  harassed  Navarre  and  Aragon  and  were  too  powerful  for 
Caffarelli.  Mina’s  also  re-entered  Aragon  in  January,  surprised  Huesca, 
and  being  attacked  during  his  retreat  at  Lumbiar  repulsed  the  enemy  and 
carried  off  his  prisoners. 

Suchet’s  field  force  in  Valencia  was  thus  reduced  by  twenty  thousand 
men,  he  had  only  fifteen  thousand  left,  and  consequently  could  not  push 
the  invasion  on  the  side  of  Murcia.  The  approaching  departure  of  Na¬ 
poleon  from  Paris  also  altered  the  situation  of  the  French  armies  in  the 
Peninsula.  The  king  was  again  appointed  the  emperor’s  lieutenant,  and 
he  extended  the  right  wing  of  Suchet’s  army  to  Ckjenca,  and  concentrated 
the  army  of  the  centre  at  Madrid  ;  thus  Valencia  was  made,  as  it  were, 
a  mere  head  of  cantonments,  it)  front  of  which  fresh  Spanish  armies  soon 
assembled,  and  Alicante  then  became  an  object  of  interest  to  the  English 
government.  Suchet,  who  had  neglected  the  wound  he  received  at  the 
battle  of  Saguntum,  now  fell  into  a  dangerous  disorder,  and  that  fierce 
flame  of  war  which  seemed  destined  to  lick  up  all  the  remains  of  the 
Spanish  power,  was  suddenly  extinguished. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1°.  The  events  which  led  to  the  capitulation  of  Valencia,  were  but  a 
conlinua’ion  of  those  faults  which  had  before  ruined  the.  Spanish  cause  in 
every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  namely,  the  neglect  of  all  good  military 
usages,  and  the  mania  for  fighting  great  battles  with  bad  troops. 

2°.  Blake  needed  not  to  have  fought  a  serious  action  during  any  part 
of  the  campaign.  He  might  have  succoured  Saguntum  without  a  dan¬ 
gerous  battle,  and  might  have  retreated  in  safety  behind  the  Guadalaviar; 
he  might  have  defended  that  river  without  risking  his  whole  army,  and 
then  have  retreated  behind  the  Xucar.  Pie  should  never  have  shut  up  his 
army  in  Valencia,  but  having  done  so  he  should  never  have  capitulated. 
Eighteen  thousand  men,  well  conducted,  could  always  have  broken 
through  the  thin  circle  of  investment,  drawn  by  Suchet,  especially  as  the 
Spaniards  had  the  power  of  operating  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  But 
the  campaign  was  one  huge  error  throughout,  and  was  pithily  summed 
up  in  one  sentence  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Being  accused  by  the 
regency  at  Cadiz  of  having  caused  the  catastrophe,  by  permitting  the 
army  of  the  north  and  that  of  Portugal  to  send  re-enforcements  to  Suchet, 
he  replied  thus — “The  misfortunes  of  Valencia  are  to  be  attributed  to 
Blake’s  ignorance  of  his  profession,  and  to  Mahi’s  cowardice  and 
treachery !” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Operations  in  Andalusia  and  Estremadura — Description  of  Soult’s  position — Events  in 
Estremadura — Ballesteros  arrives  at  Algesiras — Advances  to  Alcala  de  Gazules — Is  driven 
back — Soult  designs  to  besiege  Tarila — Concludes  a  convention  with  the  einperor  of 
Morocco— It  is  frustrated  by  England — Ballesteros  cooped  up  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar 
by  Seraele  and  Godinot — Colonel  Skerrett  sails  for  Tarila— The  French  march  against 
Tarifa — Are  stopped  in  the  pass  of  La  Pena  by  the  fire  of  the  British  ships — They  retire 
from  San  Roque — General  Godinot  shoots  himself — General  Hill  surprises  General  Girard 
at  Aroyo  Molino,  and  returns  to  the  Alemtejo — French  re-enforced  in  Estremadura — ■ 
Their  movements  checked  by  insubordination  amongst  the  troops — Hill  again  advances— 
Endeavours  to  surprise  the  French  at  Merida — Fine  conduct  of  Captain  Neveux — Hill 
marches  to  Almendralejos  to  fight  Drouet— The  latter  retires — I’hilippon  sends  a  party 
from  Badajozto  forage  the  banks  ol  the  Guadiana — Colonel  Abercrombie  defeats  a  squadron 
of  cavaliy  at  Fuente  del  Maestro — Hill  returns  to  the  Alemtejo. 

OPERATIONS  IN  ANDALUSIA  AND  ESTREMADURA. 

The  affairs  of  these  provinces  were  so  intimately  connected,  that  they 
cannot  be  treated  separately,  wherefore,  taking  Soult’s  position  at  Seville 
as  the  centre  of  a  vast  system,  I  will  show  how,  from  thence,  he  dealt  his 
powerful  blows  around,  and  struggled,  even  as  a  consuming  fire,  which 
none  could  smother  though  many  tried. 

Seville  the  base  of  his  movements,  and  the  storehouse  of  his  army,  was 
fortified  with  temporary  citadels,  which,  the  people  being  generally 
submisive,  were  tenable  against  desultory  attacks.  From  this  point  he 
maintained  his  line  of  communication  with  the  army  of  Portugal,  through 
Estremadura,  and  with  Madrid  through  La  Mancha;  and  from  this  point 
he  sustained  the  most  diversified  operations  on  all  parts  of  a  circle,  which 
embraced  the  condado  de  Niebla,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Cordova,  and  Estre¬ 
madura. 
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The  Niebla,  which  furnished  large  supplies,  was  the  most  vulnerable 
point,  because  from  thence  the  allies  might  intercept  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Guadalquivir,  and  so  raise  the  blockade  of  Cadiz;  and  the  frontier 
of  Portugal  would  cover  the  assembly  of  the  troops  until  the  moment  o 
attack.  Moreover,  expeditions  from  Cadiz  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana 
were  as  we  have  seen  frequent.  Nevertheless,  when  Blake  and  Ballesteros 
had  been  driven  from  Ayamonte,  in  July  and  August,  the  French  were 
masters  of  the  condado  with  the  exception  of  the  castle  of  Paymago,  where¬ 
fore  Soult,  dreading  the  autumnal  pestilence,  did  not  keep  more  than  twelve 
hundred  men  on  that  side. 

The  blockade  of  the  Isla  was  always  maintained  by  Victor,  whose 
position  formed  an  irregular  crescent,  extending  from  San  Lucar  de 
Barameda  on  the  right,  to  Conil  on  the  left,  and  running  through  Xeres, 
Arcos,  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Chiclana.  But  that  marshal  while  thus  posted 
was  in  a  manner  blockaded  himself.  In  the  Isla,  including  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  division,  there  were  never  less  than  sixteen  thousand  troops, 
who  having  the  command  of  the  sea,  could  at  any  moment  land  on  the 
flanks  of  The  French.  The  partidas,  although  neither  numerous  nor 
powerful,  often  impeded  the  intercourse  with  Seville;  the  serranos  of  the 
Ronda  and  the  regular  forces  at  Algesiras  issuing,  as  it  were,  from  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar,  cut  the  communication  with  Grenada  ;  and  as  Tarifa 
was  still  held  by  the  allies,  for  General  Campbell  would  never  relinquish 
that  important  point,  the  fresh  supplies  of  cattle,  drawn  from  the  great  plain 
called  the  Campina  de  Tarifa,  were  straitened.  Meanwhile  the  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Estremadura  and  Murcia,  the  battles  of  Barosa  and  Albuera,  and 
the  rout  of  Baza,  had  employed  all  the  disposable  part  of  the  army  of  the 
south  ;  hence  Victor’s  corps,  scarcely  strong  enough  to  preserve  its  own 
fortified  position,  could  make  no  progress  in  the  attack  of  the  Isla.  This 
weakness  of  the  French  army  being  well  known  in  Cadiz,  the  safety  of 
that  city  was  no  longer  doubtful,  a  part  of  the  British  garrison  therefore 
joined  Lord  Wellington’s  army,  and  Blake  as  we  have  seen  carried  his 
Albuera  soldiers  to  Valencia. 

In  Grenada  the  fourth  corps,  which,  after  the  departure  of  Sebastiani, 
was  commanded  by  General  Laval,  had  two  distinct  tasks  to  fulfil.  The 
one  to  defend  the  eastern  frontier  from  the  Murcian  army  ;  the  other  to 
maintain  the  coast  line,  beyond  the  Alpuxaras,  against  the  efforts  of  the 
partidas  of  those  mountains,  against  the  serranos  of  the  Ronda,  and  against 
the  expeditionary  armies  from  Cadiz  and  from  Algesiras.  However,  the 
defeat  at  Baza,  and  the  calling  off  of  Mahi,  Freire,  and  Montijo  to  aid  the 
Valencia  operations,  secured  the  Grenadan  frontier  ;  and  Martin  Carrera, 
who  was  left  there  with  a  small  force,  having  pushed  his  partisan  excur¬ 
sions  rashly,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  at  Lorca  about  the  period  when 
Valencia  surrendered. 

Cordova  was  generally  occupied  by  a  division  of  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  who  were  ready  to  operate  on  the  side  of  Estremadura,  or  on  that 
of  Murcia,  and  meanwhile  chased  the  partidas,  who  were  more  numerous 
there  than  in  other  parts,  and  were  also  connected  with  those  of  La 
Mancha. 

Estremadura  was  the  most  difficult  field  of  operation.  There  Badajoz, 
an  advanced  point,  was  to  be  supplied  and  defended  from  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  army  in  the  Peninsula;  there  the  communications  with  Madrid,  and 
with  the  army  of  Portugal,  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  way  of  Truxillo  ; 
and  there  the  fifth  French  corps,  commanded  by  Drouel,  had  to  collect  its 
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subsistence  from  a  ravaged  country;  to  preserve  its  communications  over 
the  Sierra  Morena  with  Seville;  to  protect  the  march  of  monthly  convoys 
to  Badnjoz  ;  to  observe  the  corps  of  General  Hill,  and  to  oppose  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  Murillo’s  Spanish  army,  which  was  becoming  numerous  and 
bold. 

Neither  the  Spanish  nor  British  divisions -could  prevent  Drouet  from 
sending  convoys  to  Badnjoz,  because  of  the  want  of  bridges  oh  the 
Guadiana,  below  the  fortress,  but  Morillo  incommoded  his  foraging 
parties ;  for  being  posted  at  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  and  having  his 
retreat  upon  Portugal  always  secure,  he  vexed  the  country  about  Caceres, 
and  even  pushed  his  incursions  to  Truxillo.  The  French  general,  there¬ 
fore,  kept  a  strong  detachment  beyond  the  Guadiana;  but  this  exposed 
his  troops  to  Hill’s  enterprises ;  and  that  bold  and  vigilant  commander 
having  ten  thousand  excellent  troops,  and  being  well  instructed  by 
Wellington,  was  a  very  dangerous  neighbour. 

Marmont’s  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus;  the  construction  of 
the  forts  and  bridge  at  Almaraz,  which  enabled  him  to  keep  a  division 
at  Truxillo,  and  connected  him  with  the  army  of  the  south,  tended 
indeed  to  hold  Elill  in  check,  and  strengthened  the  French  position  in 
Estremadura;  nevertheless,  Drouet  generally  remained  near  Zafra  with 
his  main  body,  because  from  thence  he  could  more  easily  make  his 
retreat  good  to  the  Morena,  or  advance  to  Merida  and  Badajoz  as  occa¬ 
sion  required. 

Such  was  the  state  of  military  affairs  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
circle  round  Seville,  at  the  period  when  Suchet  invaded  Valencia,  and 
Wellington  blockaded  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and  to  support  his  extensive 
operations,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  if  his  share  of  the  re-enforcements 
which  entered  Spain  in  July  and  August  had  joined  him,  would  have 
had  about  a  hundred  thousand  troops,*  of  which  ninety  thousand  men 
and  fourteen  thousand  horses  were  French.  But  the  i e-enforcements 
were  detained  in  the  different  governments,  and  the  actual  number  of 
French  present  with  the  eagles  was  not  more  than  sixty-seven  thousand. 

The  first  corps  contained  twenty  thousand  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  about 
eleven  thousand  each ;  the  garrison  of  Badajoz  was  five  thousand ; 
twenty  thousand  formed  a  disposable  reserve,  and  the  rest  of  the  force 
consisted  of  escopeteros  and  civic  guards,  who  were  chiefly  employed  in 
the  garrisons  and  police.  Upon  pressing  occasions,  Soult  could  there¬ 
fore  "take  the  field,  at  any  point,  with  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  in  Estremadura,  on  very  pressing  occasions,  with  even 
a  greater  number  of  excellent  troops  well  and  powerfully  organized. 
The  manner  in  which  this  great  army  was  paralysed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1811,  shall  now  be  shown. 

In  October,  Drouet  was  in  the  Morena,  and  Girard  at  Merida,  watching 
Morillo,  who  was  in  Caceres,  when  Soult,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Seville  after  his  Murcian  expedition,  sent  three  thousand  men  to  Frejenal, 
seemingly  to  menace  the  Alemtejo.  General  Hill  therefore  recalled  his 
brigades  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  concentrated  his  whole 
corps  behind  the  Campo  Mayor  on  the  9th.  _ 

The  11th  Girard  and  Drouet  advanced,  the  Spanish  cavalry  retired 
from  Caceres,  the  French  drove  Morillo  to  Casa  de  Cantellana,  and  every 
thin"  indicated  a  serious  attack;  but  at  this  moment  Soult’s  attention 
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was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  Ballesteros  in  the  Ronda,  and  he 
recalled  the  force  from  Frejenal.  Drouet,  who  had  reached  Merida, 
then  retired  to  Zafra,  leaving  Girard  with  a  division  and  some  cavalry 
near  Caceres. 

Ballesteros  had  disembarked  at  Algesiras  on  the  11th  of  September, 
and  immediately  marched  with  his  own  and  Beguines’  troops,  in  all 
four  thousand  men,  to  Ximena,  raising  fresh  levies  and  collecting  the 
serranos  of  the  Ronda  as  he  advanced.  On  the  18th  he  had  endeavoured 
to  succour  the  castle  of  Alcala  de  Gazules,  where  Beguines  had  a  garri¬ 
son,  hut  a  French  detachment  from  Chiclana  had  already  reduced  that 
post,  and  after  some  skirmishing  both  sides  fell  hack,  the  one  to  Chiclana, 
the  other  to  Ximena. 

At  this  time  six  thousand  French  were  collected  at  Ubrique,  intending 
to  occupy  the  sea-coast,  from  Algesiras  to  Conil,  in  furtherance  of  a 
great  project  which  Soult  was  then  meditating,  and  by  which  he  hoped 
to  effect,  not  only  the  entire  subjection  of  Andalusia,  but  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  British  power  in  the  Peninsula.  But  this  design,  which 
shall  be  hereafter  explained  more  fully,  required  several  preliminary 
operations,  amongst  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  capture  of 
Tarifa;  for  that  place,  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits,  fur¬ 
nished  either  a  protection,  or  a  dangerous  point  of  offence,  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  trade,  following  the  relations  of  its  possessor  with  England. 
It  affected,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supplies  of  the  French  before  the  lsla ; 
it  was  from  its  nearness,  and  from  the  run  of  the  current,  the  most 
convenient  and  customary  point  for  trading  with  Morocco ;  it  menaced 
the  security  of  Ceuta,  and  it  possessed,  from  ancient  recollections,  a 
species  of  feudal  superiority  over  the  smaller  towns,  and  ports  along 
the  coast,  which  would  have  given  the  French,  if  they  had  taken  it,  a 
moral  influence  of  some  consequence. 

Soult  had  in  August  despatched  a  confidential  officer  from  Conil  to 
the  African  coast  to  negotiate  with  the  Barbaric  emperor,  and  the  latter 
had  agreed  to  a  convention,  by  which  he  engaged  to  exclude  British 
agents  from  his  court ;  and  to  permit  vessels  of  all  nations  to  use  the 
Moorish  flag  to  cover  their  cargoes,  while  carrying  to  the  French  those 
supplies  hitherto  sent  to  the  allies,  provided  Soult  would  occupy  Tarifa 
as  a  depot.  This  important  convention  was  on  the  point  of  being  rati¬ 
fied,  when  the  opportune  arrival  of  some  unusually  magnificent  presents 
from  England,  turned  the  scale  against  the  French  :  their  agent  was  then 
dismissed,  the  English  supplies  were  increased,  and  Mr.  Stuart  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  horses  to  remount  the  allied  cavalry. 

Although  foiled  in  this  attempt,  Soult,  calculating  on  the  capricious 
nature  of  Barbarians,  resolved  to  fulfil  his  part  by  the  capture  of  Tarifa; 
hence  it  was,  that  when  Ballesteros  appeared  at  Ximena,  he  arrested  the 
movement  of  Drouet  against  the  Alemtejo,  and  sent  troops  from  Seville 
by  Ubrique  against  the  Spanish  general,  whose  position  besides  being 
extremely  inconvenient  to  the  first  and  fourth  corps,  was  likely  to  affect 
the  taking  of  Tarifa.  Ballesteros,  if  re-enforced,  might  also  have  become 
very  dangerous  to  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  by  intercepting  the  supplies 
from  the  Campina  de  Tarifa,  and  still  more  by  menacing  Victor’s  commu¬ 
nications  with  Seville,  along  the  Guadalquivir.  A  demonstration  by  the 
allies  in  the  lsla  de  Leon  arrested  the  march  of  these  French  troops  for  a 
moment,  but  on  the  14th  eight  thousand  men  under  Generals  Godinot  and 
Semele  advanced  upon  San  Roque  and  Algesiras.  The  inhabitants  of 
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those  places  immediately  fled  to  the  Green  island,  and  Ballesteros  took 
refuge  under  Gibraltar,  where  his  flanks  were  covered  by  the  gun-boats 
of  the  place.  The  garrison  was  too  weak  to  assist  him  with  men,  and 
thus  cooped  up,  he  lived  upon  the  resources  of  the  place,  while  efforts 
were  therefore  made  to  draw  off  the  French  by  harassing  their  flanks. 
The  naval  means  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  his  whole  army  to  another 
quarter,  but  seven  hundred  were  transported  to  Manilba,  where  the  ser- 
ranos  and  some  partidas  had  assembled  on  the  lelt  of  the  French,  and  at 
the  same  time  twelve  hundred  British  troops  with  four  guns,  under  Colonel 
Skerrett,  and  two  thousand  Spaniards,  under  Copons,  sailed  from  Cadiz 
to  Tarifa  to  act  upon  the  French  right. 

Copons  was  driven  back  by  a  gale  of  wind,  but  Skerrett  arrived  the 
17th.  The  next  day  Godinot  sent  a  detachment  against  him,  but  the  sea- 
road  by  which  it  marched  was  so  swept  with  the  guns  of  the  1  uscan  frigate, 
aided  by  the  boats  of  the  Stately,  that  the  French  after  losing  some  men 
returned.  Then  Godinot  and  Semele  being  in  dispute,  and  without  pro¬ 
visions,  retreated  ;  they  were  followed  by  Ballesteros’  cavalry  as  far  as 
Ximena,  where  the  two  generals  separated  in  great  anger,  and  Godinot 
having  reached  Seville  shot  himself.  This  failure  in  the  south  unsettled 
Soult’s  plans,  and  was  followed  by  a  heavier  disaster  in  Estremaduia. 


SURPRISE  OF  AROVO  MOLINO. 

When  Drouet  had  retired  to  Zafra,  Hill  received  orders  from  Welling¬ 
ton  to  drive  Girard  away  from  Caceres,  that  Morillo  might  forage  that 
country.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  his  corps  at  Albuquerque  on  the 
23d,  and  Morillo  brought  the  fifth  Spanish  army  to  Aliseda  on  the  Salor. 
Girard  was  then  at  Caceres  with  an  advanced  guard  at  Aroyo  de  Puerco, 
but  on  the  24th  Hill  occupied  Aliseda  and  Casa  de  Cantillana,  and  the 
Spanish  cavalry  drove  the  French  from  Aroyo  de  Puerco.  The  26th  at 
daybreak  Hill  entered  Maipartida  de  Caceres,  and  his  cavalry  pushed 
back  that  of  the  enemy.  Girard  then  abandoned  Caceres,  but  the  weather 
was  wet  and  stormy,  and  Hill,  having  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  enemy  s 
movements,  halted  for  the  night  at  Maipartida. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  Spaniards  entered  Caceres  ;  the  enemy 
was  tracked  to  Torremocha  on  the  road  to  Merida  ;  and  the  British  general, 
hopino-  to  intercept  their  line  of  march,  pursued  by  a  cross  road,  through 
Aldea°de  Cano  and  Casa  de  Don  Antonio.  During  this  movement  intel¬ 
ligence  was  received  that  the  French  general  had  halted  at  Aroyo  Mol.no 
leavim'  a  rear-guard  at  Albala,  on  the  main  road  to  Caceres,  which  proved 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  new  direction  taken  by  the  allies,  and  only 
looked  to  a  pursuit  from  Caceres.  Hill  immediately  seized  the  advantage, 
and  by  a  forced  march  reached  Alcuesca  in  the  night,  being  then  within 

a  league  of  Aroyo  de  Molino.  _  . 

Tins  village  was  situated  in  a  plain,  and  behind  it  a  sierra  or  ridge  of 
rocks  rose  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  two  miles  wide  on  the  chord. 
One  road  led  directly  from  Alcuesca  upon  Aroyo,  another  entered  it  from 
the  left  and  three  led  from  it  to  the  right.  The  most  distant  ol  the  last 
was  the  Truxillo  road,  which  rounded  the  extremity  of  the  sierra;  the 
nearest  was  the  Merida  road,  and  between  them  was  that  of  Medellin. 

During  the  night,  though  the  weather  was  dreadful,  no.  fires  were  per¬ 
mitted  in° the  allied  camp;  and  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  ol  the  28th, 
the  troops  moved  to  a  low  ridge,  half  a  mile  from  Aroyo,  under  cover  of 
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which  they  formed  three  bodies  ;  the  infantry  on  the  wings  and  the  cavalry 
in  the  centre.  The  left  column  then  marched  straight  upon  the  village, 
the  right  marched  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  sierra,  where  the  road 
to  Truxillo  turned  the  horn  of  the  crescent ;  the  cavalry  kept  its  due  place 
between  both. 

One  brigade  of  Girard’s  division,  having  marched  at  four  o’clock  by  the 
road  of  Medellin,  was  already  safe,  but  Dombrouski’s  brigade  and  the 
cavalry  of  Briche  were  still  in  the  place;  the  horses  of  the  rear-guard, 
unbridled,  were  tied  to  the  olive-trees,  and  the  infantry  w'ere  only  gather¬ 
ing  to  form  on  the  Medellin  road  outside  the  village.  Girard  himself  was 
in  his  quarters,  waiting  for  his  horse,  when  two  British  officers  galloped 
down  the  street,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  confusion;  the  cavalry  bridled 
their  horses,  and  the  infantry  ran  to  their  alarm-posts.  But  a  thick  mist 
rolled  down  the  craggy  mountain,  a  terrifying  shout,  drowning  even  the 
clatter  of  the  elements  arose  on  the  blast,  and  with  the  driving  storm  came 
the  seventy-first  and  ninety-second  regiments,  charging  down  the  street. 
Then  the  French  rear-guard  of  cavalry,  fighting  and  struggling  hard, 
were  driven  to  the  end  of  the  village,  and  the  infantry,  hastily  forming 
their  squares,  covered  the  main  body  of  the  horsemen  which  gathered  on 
their  left. 

The  seventy-first  immediately  lined  the  garden-walls,  and  opened  a 
galling  fire  on  the  nearest  square,  while  the  ninety-second  filing  out  of 
the  streets  formed  upon  the  French  right;  the  fifteenth  regiment  closely 
following,  secured  the  prisoners  in  the  village,  and  the  rest  of  the 
column,  headed  by  the  Spanish  cavalry,  skirted  the  outside  of  the 
houses,  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  line  of  retreat.  The  guns  soon 
opened  on  the  French  squares,  the  thirteenth  dragoons  captured  their 
artillery,  the  ninth  dragoons  and  German  hussars  charged  their  cavalry 
and  entirely  dispersed  it  with  great  loss;  but  Girard,  an  intrepid  officer, 
although  wounded,  still  kept  his  infantry  together,  and  continued  his 
retreat  by  the  Truxillo  road.  The  right  column  of  the  allies  was  how¬ 
ever  already  in  possession  of  that  line,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were 
close  upon  the  French  flank,  and  the  left  column,  having  reformed,  was 
again  coming  up  fast;  Girard’s  men  were  falling  by  fifties,  and  his  situa¬ 
tion  was  desperate,  yet  he  would  not  surrender,  but  giving  the  word  to 
disperse,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  scaling  the  almost  inaccessible  rocks 
of  the  sierra.  His  pursuers,  not  less  obstinate,  immediately  divided.  The 
Spaniards  ascended  the  hills  at  an  easier  part  beyond  his  left,  the  thirty- 
ninth  regiment  and  Ashworth’s  Portuguese  turned  the  mountain  by  the 
Truxillo  road;  the  twenty-eighth  and  thirty-fourth,  led  by  General 
Howard,  followed  him  step  by  step  up  the  rocks,  and  prisoners  were 
taken  every  moment,  until  the  pursuers,  heavily  loaded,  were  unable  to 
continue  the  trial  of  speed  with  men  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms 
and  packs.  Girard,  Dombrouski,  and  Briche,  escaped  at  first  to  San 
Hernando,  and  Znrita,  in  the  Guadalupe  mountains,  after  which,  crossing 
the  Guadiana  at  Orellano  on  the  9th  of  November,  they  rejoined  Drouet 
with  about  six  hundred  men,  the  remains  of  three  thousand.  They  were 
said  to  he  the  finest  troops  then  in  Spain,  and  indeed  their  resolution  not 
to  surrender  in  such  an  appalling  situation,  was  no  mean  proof  of  their 
excellence. 

The  trophies  of  this  action  were  the  capture  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners,  including  General  Bron,  and  the  Prince  of  A  re  m  berg  ;  all 
the  French  artillery,  baggage,  and  commissariat,  together  with  a  contri- 
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bution  just  raised  ;  and  during  the  fight,  a  Portuguese  brigade,  being  united 
to  Penno  Villamur’s  cavalry,  was  sent  to  Merida,  where  some  stores  were 
found.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  not  more  than  seventy  killed  and 
wounded,  but  one  officer,  Lieutenant  Strenowitz,  was  taken.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  courage  and  successful  enterprises,  but  he  was  an 
Austrian,  who  having  abandoned  the  French  army  in  Spain  to  join  Julian 
Sanchez’s  partida,  was  liable  to  death  by  the  laws  of  war,  having  been 
however  originally  forced  into  the  French  service  he  was,  in  reality,  no 
deserter.  General  Hill,  anxious  to  save  him,  applied  frankly  to  General 
Drouet,  and  such  was  the  latter’s  good  temper,  that  while  smarting  under 
this  disaster  he  released  his  prisoner. 

Girard  was  only  deprived  of  his  division,  which  was  given  to  General 
Barrois,  yet  in  a  military  point  of  view  his  offence  was  unpardonable. 
He  knew  two  or  three  days  before,  that  General  Hill  was  near  him;  he 
knew  that  there  was  a  good  road  from  Malpartida  to  Alcuesca,  because 
he  had  himself  passed  it  coming  from  Caceres  ;  and  yet  he  halted  at 
Aroyo  de  Molino  without  necessity,  and  without  sending  out  even  a  patrol 
upon  his  flank,  thus  sacrificing  two  thousand  brave  men.  Napoleon’s 
clemency  was  therefore  great,  and  yet  not  misplaced,  for  Girard,  after¬ 
wards,  repaid  it  by  his  devotion  at  the  battle  ofLutzen,  when  the  emperor’s 
star  was  on  the  wane.  On  the  other  hand  General  Hill  neglected  no 
precaution,  let  no  advantage  escape;  and  to  good  arrangements  added 
celerity  of  movement,  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  vigour  of  execution. 
His  troops  seconded  him  as  he  merited  ;  and  here  was  made  manifest  the 
advantage  of  possessing  the  friendship  of  a  people  so  strongly  influenced 
by  the  instincts  of  revenge  as  the  Peninsulars ;  for,  during  the  night  of 
the  27th,  every  Spaniard  in  Aroyo,  as  well  as  in  Alcuesca,  knew  that  the 
allies  were  at  hand,  and  not  one  was  found  so  base  or  so  indiscreet  as  to 
betray  the  fact. 

This  blow  being  struck,  Hill  returned  to  his  old  quarters,  and  the 
Spanish  troops  felt  back  behind  the  Salor,  but  the  report  of  Girard’s 
disaster  set  all  the  French  corps  in  motion.  Drouet  reoccupied  Caceres 
with  a  thousand  men  ;  Foy  passed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  on  the  15th  of 
November,  and  moved  to  Truxillo;  a  convoy  entered  Badajoz  from  Zafra 
on  the  12th,  a  second  on  the  20th,  and  Soult,  while  collecting  troops  in 
Seville,  directed  Philippon  to  plant  all  the  ground  under  the  guns  at 
Badajoz  with  potatoes  and  corn.  Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  a  pow¬ 
erful  attack  upon  Hill,  when  a  serious  disturbance  amongst  the  Polish 
troops,  at  Ronquillo,  obliged  Soult  to  detach  men  from  Seville  to  quell  it.* 
When  that  was  effected,  a  division  of  four  thousand  entered  Estremadura, 
and  Drouet,  whose  corps  was  thus  raised  to  fourteen  thousand  infantry 
and  three  thousand  cavalry,  on  the  5ih  of  December  advanced  to  Almen- 
dralejos,  and  the  18th  his  advanced  guard  occupied  Merida.  At  the 
same  time  Marm.ont  concentrated  part  of  his  army  at  Toledo,  from 
whence  Montbrun,  as  we  have  seen,  was  directed  to  aid  Suchet  at  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  Soult  with  the  same  view  sent  ten  thousand  men  to  the  Despenas 

Perros.  _ 

Drouet’s  movements  were,  however,  again  stopped  by  some  insubordi¬ 
nation  in  the  fifth  corps.  And  as  it  was  now  known  that  Soult’s  principal 
object  was  to  destroy  Ballesteros,  and  take  Tarifa,  Hill  again  advanced, 
partly  to  protect  Morillo  from  Drouet,  partly  to  save  the  resources  of 

*  Mr.  Stuart’s  Papers,  MSS. 
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Estremadura,  partly  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Ballesteros  and 
Tarifa,  and  in  some  sort  also  for  Valencia.  With  this  view  he  entered 
Estremadura  by  Albuquerque  on  the  27th  of  December,  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  information  that  the  French,  untaught  by  their  former  misfortunes, 
were  not  vigilant,  he  made  a  forced  march  in  hopes  to  surprise  them. 
On  the  28th  he  passed  Villar  del  Rey  and  San  Vincente  and  reached 
Nava  de  Membrillos,  where  he  fell  in  with  three  hundred  French  infantry, 
and  a  few  hussars,  part  of  a  foraging  party,  the  remainder  of  which  was 
at  a  village  two  leagues  distant.  A  patrol  gave  an  alarm,  the  French 
retreated  towards  Merida,  and  were  closely  followed  by  four  hundred  of 
the  allied  cavalry,  who  had  orders  to  make  every  effort  to  stop  their 
march  ;  but  to  use  the  words  of  General  Hill,  “  the  intrepid  and  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  enemy  retreated,  the  infantry  formed  in  square,  and 
favoured  as  he  was  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  which  he  knew  how 
to  take  the  fullest  advantage,  prevented  the  cavalry  alone  from  effecting  any 
thing  against  him.”  Captain  Neveux,  the  able  officer  who  commanded 
on  this  occasion,  reached  Merida  with  a  loss  of  only  forty  men,  all  killed 
or  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery;  but  the  French  at  Merida  imme¬ 
diately  abandoned  their  unfinished  works,  and  evacuated  that  town  in  the 
night,  leaving  behind  some  bread  and  a  quantity  of  wheat. 

From  Merida,  Hill,  intending  to  fight  Drouet,  marched  on  the  1st  of 
January  to  Almendralejos,  where  he  captured  another  field  store;  but  the 
French  general,  whose  troops  were  scattered,  fell  back  towards  Zafra; 
the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the  roads  so  deep,  that  General  Hill  with  the 
main  body  halted,  while  Colonel  Abercrombie  with  a  detachment  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  German  cavalry  followed  the  enemy’s  rear-guard.  Mean¬ 
while  Philippon,  who  never  lost  an  advantage,  sent,  either  the  detachment 
which  had  escorted  the  convoy  to  Badajoz,  or  some  Polish  troops  with 
whom  he  was  discontented,  down  the  Portuguese  frontier  on  the  right  of 
the  Guadiana,  by  Moura,  Mourao,  and  Serpe,  with  orders  to  drive  the 
herds  of  cattle  from  those  places  into  the  Sierra  Morena. 

Abercrombie  reached  Fuente  del  Maestro,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d, 
where,  meeting  with  a  stout  squadron  of  the  enemy,  a  stiff  charge  took 
place,  and  the  French  outnumbered  and  flanked  on  both  sides  were  over¬ 
thrown  with  a  loss  of  thirty  men.  But  Drouet  was  now  in  full  retreat 
for  Monasterio,  and  Morillo  moving  upon  Medellin,  took  post  at  San 
Benito.  Thus  the  allies  remained  masters  of  Estremadura  until  the  13th 
of  January,  when  Marmont’s  divisions  moved  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus 
towards  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal;  Hill  then  returned  to  Porlalegre 
and  sent  a  division  over  the  Tagus  to  Castello  Branco.  Drouet  imme¬ 
diately  returned  to  Llerena,  and  his  cavalry  supported  by  a  detachment 
of  infantry  marched  against  Morillo,  but  that  general,  instead  of  falling 
back  when  Hill  did,  had  made  a  sudden  incursion  into  La  Mancha,  and 
was  then  attacking  the  castle  of  Almagro.  There,  however,  he  was  so 
completely  defeated  by  General  Treilhard  that,  flying  to  Horcajo  in  the 
Guadalupe  mountains,  although  he  reached  it  on  the  18th,  his  fugitives 
were  still  coming  in  on  the  21st,  and  his  army  remained  for  a  long  time 
in  the  greatest  disorder. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Soult  resolves  to  besiege  Tarifa — Ballesteros  is  driven  a  second  time  under  the  guns  of 
Gibraltar — Laval  invests  Tarda — Siege  of  Tarifa — The  as-ault  repulsed — Siege  is  raised 
_ The  true-  history  of  this  siege  exposed — Colonel  Skerrett  not  the  author  of  the  success. 


While  the  events  recorded  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  were  passing  in 
Estremadura,  the  south  of  Andalusia  was  the  ^cene  of  more  important 
operations.  Soult,  persisting  in  his  design  against  Tarifa,  had  given 
orders  to  assemble  a  battering  train,  and  directed  General  Laval  with  a 
strong  division  of  the  4th  corps  to  move  from  Antequera  upon  San  Roque. 
Skerrett  was  then  menacing  the  communications  of  General  Semele  on  the 
side  of  Vejer  de  Frontera,  and  Ballesteros  had  obtained  some  success 
against  that  general  at  Bornos  on  the  5th  of  November;  but  Skerrett 
finding  that  Copons  instead  of  four  thousand  had  only  brought  seven 
hundred  men,  returned  to  Tarifa  on  the  approach  of  some  French  from 


Conil.  . 

Semele,  being  thus  re-enforced,  obliged  Ballesteros,  on  the  27th,  again 
to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Gibraltar,  which  he  reached  just ^in  time, 
to  avoid  a  collision  with  Laval’s  column  from  Antequera.  Semele  s  troops 
did  not  follow  very  close,  and  a  combined  attack  upon  Laval  by  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  Ballesteros,  Skerrett,  and  Copons,  was  projected.  The  two  latter 
with  a  part  of  the  troops  under  Ballesteros,  were  actually  embarked  on 
the  29th  of  November  for  the  purpose  of  landing  at.  Manilba,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  scheme,  when  Semele’s  column  came  in  sight,  and  Skerrett 
and  Copons  instantly  returned  to  Tarifa. 

Ballesteros  remained  at  Gibraltar,  a  heavy  burden  upon  that  fortress, 
and  his  own  troops  without  shelter  from  the  winter  rain,  wherefore  General 
Campbell  proposed  to. send  them,  in  British  vessels,  to  renew  the  attempt 
against  Malaga,  which  had  formerly  failed  under  Lord  Blayney.  On i  the 
12th  of  December,  at  the  very  moment  of  embarking,  the  French  retired 
from  before  Gibraltar,  by  the  Puerto  de  Ojen,  a  grand  pass  connecting 
the  plains  of  Gibraltar  and  the  valleys  of  the  Guadaranque,  with  the  great 
and  rich  plain  called  the  Campina  de  Tarifa;  and  with  the  gorge .of _L°s 
Pedragosos,  which  is  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  pastures  called  the  Vega 
de  Tarifa.  This  movement  was  preparatory  to  the  siege  of  1  arila  ;  and 
as  the  battering  train  was  already  within  five  leagues  of  that  place, 
Skerrett  proposed  to  seize  it  by  a  combined  operation  from  Cadiz,  iaiila, 
Gibraltar,  and  Los  Barios,  where  Ballesteros  had  now  taken  post.  1  his 
combination  was  however  on  too  wide  a  scale  to  be  adopted  in  all  its 
narts;  Ballesteros  indeed  fell  on  the  enemy  by  surprise  at  the  pass  ot 
Oien  and  Skerrett  and  Copons  received  orders  from  General  Campbcl  to 
lake  advantage  of  this  diversion  ;  but  the  former  seeing  that  his  own  plan 
was  not  adopted  to  its  full  extent,  would  not  stir,  and  the  Spaniards  a(  c 
r*irmUh  of  six  hours  retired.  Laval  then  left  fifteen  hundred  men  to 
observe  Ballesteros,  and  placing  a  detachment  at  Veges  to  covet  his  right 
Annk  threaded  Los  Pedragosos  and  advanced  against  i  arila. 

This  town  was  scarcely°exPected  by  the  French  to  make  any  resistance. 
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It  was  encircled  with  towers,  which  were  connected  by  an  ancient  archery 
wall,  irregular  in  form,  without  a  ditch,  and  so  thin  as  to  offer  no  resis¬ 
tance  even  to  field  artillery.  To  the  north  and  east,  some  high  ridges 
flanked,  and  seemed  entirely  to  command  the  weak  rampart;  but  the 
English  engineer  had  observed  that  the  nearest  ridges  formed,  at  half 
pistol-shot,  a  natural  glacis,  the  plane  of  which,  one  point  excepted,  inter¬ 
sected  the  crest  of  the  parapet  with  great  nicety  ;  and  to  this  advantage 
was  added  a  greater  number  of  towers,  better  flanks,  and  more  powerful 
resources  for  an  interior  defence.  He  judged  therefore  that  the  seemingly 
favourable  nature  of  the  ridges  combined  with  other  circumstances,  would 
scarcely  fail  to  tempt  the  enemy  to  commence  their  trenches  on  that  side. 
With  a  view  to  render  the  delusion  unavoidable,  he  strengthened  the 
western  front  of  tin  place,  rendered  the  access  to  it  uneasy,  by  demolishing 
the  main  walls  and  removing  the  flooring  of  an  isolated  suburb  on  the 

O  O 

north  west ;  and  making  an  outwork,  of  a  convent  which  was  situated 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  place,  and  to  the  east  of  the  suburb. 
This  done,  he  prepared  an  internal  defence,  which  rendered  the  storming 
of  the  breach  the  smallest  difficulty  to  be  encountered;  but  to  appreciate 
his  design  the  local  peculiarities  must  be  described. 

Tarifa  was  cloven  in  two  by  the  bed  of  a  periodical  torrent,  which  en¬ 
tering  at  the  east,  passed  out  at  the  opposite  point.  This  stream  was 
barred,  at  its  entrance,  by  a  tower  with  a  portcullis,  in  front  of  which 
palisades  were  planted  across  the  bed  of  the  water.  The  houses  within 
the  walls  were  strongly  built  and  occupied  inclined  planes  rising  from 
each  side  of  the  torrent,  and  at  the  exit  of  the  latter  there  were  two  mas¬ 
sive  structures,  forming  part  of  the  walls,  called  the  tower  and  castle  of 
the  Guzmans,  both  of  which  looked  up  the  hollow  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  inclined  planes  at  the  stream.  From  these  structures,  first  a  sandy 
neck  of  land,  and  then  a  causeway,  the  whole  being  about  six  hundred 
yards  long,  joined  the  town  to  an  island  or  rather  promontory,  about  two 
thousand  yards  in  circumference,  with  perpendicular  sides,  which  forbade 
any  entrance  except  by  the  causeway  ;  and  at  the  island  end  of  the  latter 
there  was  an  unfinished  intrenchment  and  battery. 

On  the  connecting  neck  of  land  were  some  sand  hills,  the  highest  of 
which,  called  the  Catalina,  was  scarped  and  crowned  with  a  slight  field- 
work,  containing  a  twelve-pounder.  This  hill  covered  the  causeway, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  tower  of  the  Guzmans,  which  was  armed  with 
a  ship  eighteen-pounder,  flanked  the  western  front,  and  commanded  all 
the  ground  between  the  walls  and  the  island.  The  gun  in  the  tower  of 
the  Guzmans  also  shot  clear  over  the  town  on  to  the  slope  where  the 
French  batteries  were  expected  to  be  raised  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  posts, 
the  Stately  ship  of  the  line,  the  Druid  frigate,  and  several  gun  and  mortar- 
boats  were  anchored  in  the  most  favourable  situation  for  flanking  the 
enemy’s  approaches.  ° 

Reverting  then  to  the  head  of  the  defence,  it  will  be  seen,  that  while 
the  ridges  on  the  eastern  fronts,  and  the  hollow  bed  of  the  torrent,  w’hich 
offered  cover  for  troops  moving  to  the  assault,  deceitfully  tempted  the 
enemy  to  that  side  ;  the  flanking  fire  of  the  convent,  the  ruins  of  the  suburb, 
the  hill  of  the  Catalina,  and  the  appearance  of  the  shipping  deterred  them 
even  from  examining  the  western  side,  and  as  it  were,  forcibly  urged  them 
towards  the  eastern  ridge  where  the  English  engineer  wished  to  find  them. 
There  he  had  even  marked  their  ground,  and  indicated  the  situation  of 
the  breach  ;  that  is  to  say,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  torrent,  where  the 
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hollow  meeting  of  the  inclined  planes  rendered  the  inner  depth  of  the  walls 
far  greater  than  the  outer  depth  ;  where  he  had  loopholed  the  houses, 
opened  communications  to  the  rear,  barricaded  the  streets,  and  accumu¬ 
lated  obstacles.  The  enemy  after  forcing  the  breach  would  thus  have 
been  confined  between  the  houses  on  the  inclined  planes,  exposed  on  each 
side  to  the  musketry  from  the  loopholes  and  windows,  and  in  front  to  the 
fire  of  the  tower  of  the  Guzmans,  which  looked  up  the  bed  of  the  torrent. 
Thus  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  the  garrison  could  at  worst  have 
reached  the  castle  and  tower  of  the  Guzmans,  which  being  high  and 
massive  were  fitted  for  rear-guards  to  cover  the  evacuation  of  the  place, 
and  were  provided  with  ladders  for  the  troops  to  descend  and  retreat  to 
the  island  under  cover  of  the  Catalina. 

The  artillery  available  for  the  defence  appeared  very  powerful,  for 
besides  that  of  the  shipping,  and  the  guns  in  the  Catalina,  there  were  in 
the  island  twelve  pieces,  comprising  four  twenty-four-pounders,  and  two 
ten-inch  mortars;  and  in  the  town  there  were  six  fieldpieces  and  four 
coehorns  on  the  east  front.  An  eighteen-pounder  was  on  the  Guzmans, 
a  howitzer  on  the  portcullis  tower,  and  two  fieldpieces  were  kept  behind 
the  town  in  reserve  for  sallies  ;  but  most  of  the  artillery  in  the  island  was 
mounted  after  the  investment,  so  that  two  twenty-four-pounders  and  two 
mortars  only,  could  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  town  ;  and  as  the  walls 
and  towers  of  the  latter  were  too  weak  and  narrow  to  sustain  heavy  guns, 
only  three  fieldpieces  and  the  coehorns  did  in  fact  reply  to  the  enemy  s 
fire.* 


SIEGE  OF  TARIFA. 

The  garrison,  including  six  hundred  Spanish  infantry  and  one  hundred 
horse  of  that  nation,  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
was  posted  in  the  following  manner.  Seven  hundred  were  in  the  island, 
one  hundred  in  the  Catalina,  two  hundred  in  the  convent,  and  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  town.  .  . 

On  the  19th  of  December  the  enemy  having  driven  in  the  advanced 

posts,  were  encountered  with  a  sharp  skirmish,  and  designedly  led  towards 

the  eastern  front.  .  , 

The  20th  the  place  was  invested,  but  on  the  21st  a  piquet  of  french 
troops  having  incautiously  advanced  towards  the  western  front.  Captain 
Wren  of  the  eleventh  suddenly  descended  from  the  Catalina  and  carried 
them  off.  In  the  night  the  enemy  approached  close  to  the  walls,  but  the 
next  morning  Captain  Wren  again  came  down  from  the  Catalina,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  troops  sallied  from  the  convent,  with  a  view  to  discover 
the  position  of  the  French  advanced  posts.  So  daring  was  this  sally,  that 
Mr.  Welstead  of  the  eighty-second  actually  pushed  into  one  of  their  camps 
and  captured  a  fieldpiece  there;  and  although  he  was  unable  to  bnn^  it 
off,  in  face  of  the  French  reserves,  the  latter  were  drawn  by  the  skirmish 
under  the  fire  of  the  ships,  of  the  island,  and  of  the  town,  whereby  they 
suffered  severely  and  could  with  difficulty  recover  the  captured  piece  ot 
artillery  from  under  the  guns  of  the  northeast  tower. 

In  the  night  of  the  22d  the  anticipations  of  the  British  engineer  were 
realized.  The  enemy  broke  ground  in  two  places,  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  eastern  front,  and  assiduously  pushed  forward  their  approaches 
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until  the  26th  ;  but  always  under  a  destructive  fire,  to  which  they  replied 
with  musketry,  and  with  their  wall-pieces,  which  killed  several  men,  and 
would  have  been  very  dangerous,  but  for  the  sand-bags  which  Captain 
Nicholas,  the  chief  engineer  at  Cadiz,  had  copiously  supplied.  This 
advantage  was  however  counterbalanced  by  the  absence  of  the  ships,  which 
were  all  driven  away  in  a  gale  on  the  23d. 

On  the  27th  the  French  battering  train  arrived,  and  on  the  29th  the 
sixteen-pounders  opened  against  the  town,  and  the  howitzers  against  the 
island.  These  last  did  little  damage  beyond  dismounting  the  gun  in  the 
tower  of  the  Guzmans,  which  was  however  quickly  re-established;  but 
the  sixteen-pounders  brought  the  old  wall  down  in  such  flakes,  that  in  a 
few  hours  a  wide  breach  was  effected,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  portcullis 
tower,  looking  from  the  camp. 

The  place  was  now  exposed  both  to  assault  and  escalade,  but  behind 
the  breach  the  depth  to  the  street  was  above  fourteen  feet,  the  space 
below  was  covered  with  iron  window-gratings,  having  every  second  bar 
turned  up,  the  houses  there,  and  behind  all  points  liable  to  escalade, 
were  completely  prepared  and  garrisoned,  and  the  troops  were  dispersed 
all  round  the  ramparts,  each  regiment  having  its  own  quarter  assigned. 
The  Spanish  and  forty-seventh  British  regiment  guarded  thefireach,  and 
on  the  right  some  riflemen  prolonged  the  line.  The  eighty-seventh  regi¬ 
ment  occupied  the  portcullis  tower  and  extended  along  the  rampart  to  the 
left. 

In  the  night  of  the  29th  the  enemy  fired  salvoes  of  grape  on  the  breach, 
but  the  besieged  cleared  the  foot  of  it  between  the  discharges. 

The  30th  the  breaching  fire  was  renewed,  the  wall  was  broken  for 
sixty  feet,  and  the  whole  breach  offered  an  easy  ascent,  yet  the  besieged 
again  cleared  away  the  rubbish,  and  in  the  night  were  fast  augmenting 
the  defences  behind,  when  a  heavy  rain  filled  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  torrent  bringing  down,  from  the  French  camp,  planks,  fascines, 
gabions,  and  dead  bodies,  broke  the  palisades  with  a  shock,  bent  the 
portcullis  backward,  and  with  the  surge  of  the  waters  even  injured  the 
defences  behind  the  breach  :  a  new  passage  was  thus  opened  in  the  wrall, 
yet  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  besieged,  that  the  damage  was  repaired 
before  the  morning,  and  the  troops  calmly  and  confidently  awaited 

THE  ASSAULT. 

The  waters  subsided  in  the  night  as  quickly  as  they  had  risen,  but  at 
daylight  a  living  stream  of  French  grenadiers  glided  swiftly  down  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  as  if  assured  of  victory,  arrived,  without  shout  or 
tumult,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  walls,  when,  instead  of  quitting  the 
hollow,  to  reach  the  breach,  they,  like  the  torrent  of  the  night,  continued 
their  rapid  course  and  dashed  against  the  portcullis.  The  British  soldiers, 
who  had  hitherto  been  silent  and  observant,  as  if  at  a  spectacle  which  they 
were  expected  to  applaud,  now  arose,  and  with  a  crashing  volley  smote 
the  head  of  the  French  column  !  The  leading  officer,  covered  with 
wounds,  fell  against  the  portcullis  and  gave  up  his  sword  through  the 
bars  to  Colonel  Gough;  the  French  drummer,  a  gallant  boy,  who  was 
beating  the  charge,  dropped  lifeless  by  his  officer’s  side,  and  the  dead  and 
wounded  filled  the  hollow.  The  remainder  of  the  assailants  then  break¬ 
ing  out  to  the  right  and  left,  spread  along  the  slopes  of  ground  under  the 
ramparts  and  opened  a  quick  irregular  musketry.  At  the  same  time,  a 
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number  of  men  coming  out  of  the  trenches,  leaped  into  pits  digged  in 
front,  and  shot  fast  at  the  garrison,  hut  no  escalade  or  diversion  *at  the 
other  points  was  made,  and  the  storming  column  was  dreadfully  shattered. 
For  the  ramparts  streamed  forth  fire,  and  from  the  northeastern  tower  a 
fieldpiece,  held  in  reserve  expressly  for  the  occasion,  sent,  at  pistol-shot 
distance,  a  tempest  of  grape  whistling  through  the  French  masses,  which 
were  swept  away  in  such  a  dreadful  manner,  that  they  could  no  longer 
endure  the  destruction,  but  plunging  once  more  into  the  hollow  returned 
to  their  camp,  while  a  shout  of  victory,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments,  passed  round  the  wall  of  the  town. 

*  In  this  combat  the  allies  lost  five  officers  and  thirty-one  men,  but  the 
French  dead  covered  all  the  slopes  in  front  of  the  rampart,  and  choked 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  ten  wounded  officers,  of  whom  only  one  sur¬ 
vived,  were  brought  in  by  the  breach.  Skerrett,  compassionating  their 
sufferings  and  admiring  their  bravery,  permitted  Laval  to  fetch  off  the 
remainder ;  and  the  operations  of  the  siege  were  then  suspended,  for  both 
sides  suffered  severely  from  the  weather.  The  rain  partially  ruined  the 
French  batteries,  interrupted  their  communications,  and  stopped  their 
supplies ;  on  the  other  hand  the  torrent,  again  swelling,  broke  the 
stockades  of  the  allies  and  injured  their  retrenchments,  and  some  vessels, 
coming  from  Gibraltar  with  ammunition,  were  wrecked  on  the  coast. 
Nevertheless  a  fresh  assault  was  hourly  expected  until  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  January,  when,  several  cannon-shots  being  heard  in  the  French 
camp,  without  any  bullets  reaching  the  town,  it  was  judged  that  the 
enemy  were  destroying  the  guns  previous  to  retreating.  Soon  afterwards 
large  fires  were  observed,  and  at  daylight  the  troops  issuing  out  of  the 
convent,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  batteries,  and  commenced  a  skirmish 
with  the  rear-guard  ;  but  a  heavy  storm  impeded  the  action  ;  the  French 
conducted  their  retreat  skilfully,  and  the  British,  after  making  a  few 
prisoners,  relinquished  the  pursuit.  Nevertheless  Laval’s  misfortunes 
did  not  end  here.  The  privations  his  troops  had  endured  in  the  trenches 
produced  sickness  ;  many  men  deserted,  and  it  was  computed,  at  the 
time,  that  the  expedition  cost  the  French  not  less  than  a  thousand  men, 
while  the  whole  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.* 
Such  is  the  simple  tale  of  Tarifa,  but  the  true  history  of  its  defence 
cannot  there  be  found.  To  hide  the  errors  of  the  dead  is  not  always  a 
virtue,  and  when  it  involves  injustice  to  the  living  it  becomes  a  crime; 
Colonel  Skerrett  has  obtained  the  credit,  but  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
success  at  Tarifa.  He,  and  Lord  Proby,  the  second  in  command,  were 
from  the  first  impressed  with  a  notion,  that  the  place  could  not  be  de¬ 
fended  and  ought  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  all  their  proceedings  tended  to 
that  end,  and  they  would  even  have  abandoned  the  island.  At  Colonel 
Skerrett’s  express  desire  General  Cooke  had  recalled  him  on  the  18th,  that 
is  to  say,  the  day  before  the  siege  commenced  ;  and  during  its  progress 
he  neither  evinced  hopes  of  final  success,  nor  made  exertions  to  obtain  it; 
in  some  instances  he  even  took  measures  tending  directly  towards  failure.f 
To  whom  then  was  England  indebted  for  this  splendid  achievement?  The 
merit  of  the  conception  is  undoubtedly  due  to  General  Campbell,  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Gibraltar.  He  first  occupied  Tarifa,  and  he  also 
engaged  the  Spaniards  to  admit  the  English  garrison  into  Ceuta,  that  the 
navigation  of  the  straits  and  the  coasting  trade  might  be  secured;  for  he 
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was  the  only  authority  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  who  appeared  to 
understand  the  true  value  of  those  points.  Finally,  it  was  his  imperious 
and  even  menacing  orders,  which  prevented  Colonel  Skerrett  from  aban¬ 
doning  Tarifa  before  the  siege  commenced. 

General  Campbell’s  resolution  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  because 
Tarifa  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  within  his  command,  which  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  walls  of  his  own  fortress  ;  and  he  had  also  to  contend 
against  General  Cooke,  who  claimed  the  control  of  a  garrison  which 
was  chiefly  composed  of  troops  from  Cadiz.  He  acted  also  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Wellington,  who,  always  averse  to  any  serious 
co-operation  with  the  Spaniards,  as  well  knowing  the  latter  would  inevi¬ 
tably  fail,  and  throw  the  burden  on  the  British  in  the  hour  of  need,  was 
in  this  instance  more  strongly  influenced,  because  the  reports  of  General 
Cooke,  founded  on  Colonel  Skerrett’s  and  Lord  Proby’s  representations, 
reprobated  the  defence  of  Tarifa.  Thus  misinformed  of  the  real  resources, 
and  having  no  local  knowledge  of  the  place,  Lord  Wellington  judged, 
that  the  island  only  could  be  held — that  Skerrett’s  detachment  was  not 
wantino-  for  that  purpose — and  that  without  the  island  the  enemy  could 
not  keep  possession  of  Tarifa.  Were  they  even  to  take  both,  he  thought 
they  could  not  retain  them,  while  Ballesteros  was  in  strength  and  suc¬ 
coured  from  Gibraltar,  unless  they  also  kept  a  strong  force  in  those 
parts ;  finally,  that  the  defence  of  the  island  was  the  least  costly  and  the 
most  certain.  However,  with  that  prudence,  which  always  marked  his 
proceedings,  although  he  gave  his  opinion,  he  would  not  interfere  from  a 
distance,  in  a  matter  which  could  only  be  accurately  judged  of  on  the 
spot.* 

But  the  island  had  not  a  single  house,  and  was  defenceless ;  the  rain 
alone,  without  reckoning  the  effect  of  the  enemy’s  shells,  would^  have 
gone  near  to  force  the  troops  away;  and  as  the  shipping  could  not 
always  remain  in  the  roadstead,  the  building  of  casemates  and  barracks, 
and  storehouses  for  provisions  and  ammunition,  would  have  been  more 
expensive  than  the  defence  of  the  town.  Tarifa  was  therefore  an  out¬ 
work  to  the  island,  and  one  so  capable  of  a  good  defence  that  a  much 
more  powerful  attack  had  been  expected,  and  a  more  powerful  resistance 
prepared  by  the  English  engineer;  a  defence  not  resting  on  the  valour  of 
the  troops  alone,  but  upon  a  skilful  calculation  of  all  the  real  resources, 
and  all  the  chances. 

That  the  value  of  the  object  was  worth  the  risk  may  be  gathered  from 
this,  that  Soult, f  three  months  after  the  siege,  thus  expressed  himself: 
“  The  taking  of  Tarifa  will  be  more  hurtful  to  the  English  and  to  the 
defenders  of  Cadiz,  than  the  taking  of  Alicante  or  even  Badajoz,  where  I 
cannot  go  without  first  securing  my  left  and  taking  Tarifa.”  And, 
besides  the  advantages  already  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  possession  of 
this  place,  it  was  close  to  Ceuta,  where  there  were  a  few  British  soldiers, 
but  many  French  prisoners,  and  above  two  thousand  discontented  Spa¬ 
nish  troops  and  galley-slaves:  Ceuta,  which  was  so  neglected  by  the 
Spanish  regency  that  a  French  general,  a  prisoner,  did  not  hesitate  to 
propose  to  the  governor  to  give  it  up  to  Soult  as  his  only  means  of 
avoiding  starvation. j:  Neither  would  Soult  have  failed  to  strengthen 
himself  at  Tarifa  in  despite  of  Ballesteros,  were  it  only  to  command  the 
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supplies  of  the  Campina,  and  those  from  Barbary,  which  could  but  be 
brought  to  that  port  or  to  Conil  :  the  latter  was  however  seldom  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Moors,  because  the  run  was  long  and  precarious,  whereas 
a  favourable  current  always  brought  their  craft  well  to  Tarifa.  Swarms 
of  breneh  gun-boats  would  therefore  soon  have  given  Soult  the  command 
of  the  coasting  trade,  if  not  of  the  entire  straits. * 

Tarifa  then  was  worth  the  efforts  made  for  its  defence;  and  setting 
aside  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  troops,  without  which  nothing 
could  have  been  effected,  the  merit  chiefly  appertains  to  Sir  Charles 
Smith,  the  captain  of  engineers.  That  officer’s  vigour  and  capacity 
overmatched  the  enemy’s  strength  without,  and  the  weakness  and  cajole¬ 
ment  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  defend  it  within.  Skerrett  could  not 
measure  a  talent  above  his  own  mark,  and  though  he  yielded  to  Smith’s 
energy,  he  did  so  with  avowed  reluctance,  and  dashed  it  with  some  wild 
actions,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  motive;  because  he  was  not  a 
dull  man,  and  he  was  a  brave  man,  as  his  death  at  Bergen-op-Zoom 
proved.  But  his  military  capacity  was  nought,  and  his  mind  did  not 
easily  catch  another’s  enthusiasm.  Tarifa  was  the  commentary  upon 
Tarragona. 

During  the  siege,  the  engineer’s  works  in  front  were  constantly  im¬ 
peded  by  Colonel  Skerrett ;  he  would  call  off  the  labourers  to  prepare 
posts  of  retreat,  and  Smith’s  desire  to  open  the  north  gate,  (which  had 
been  built  up,)  that  the  troops  might  have  egress  in  case  of  escalade, 
was  opposed  by  him,  although  there  was  no  other  point  for  the  garrison 
to  sally,  save  by  the  sea-gate  which  was  near  the  castle.  On  the  29th 
of  December  a  shell,  fired  from  the  eighteen-pounder  in  the  tower  of  the 
Guzmans,  having  bursted  too  soon,  killed  or  wounded  one  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  came  to  complain  of  the  accident; 
Colonel  Skerrett,  although  the  breach  was  then  open,  immediately  ordered 
that  gun,  and  a  thirty-two-pound  carronade,  which  at  four  hundred  yards 
looked  into  the  French  batteries,  to  be  dismounted  and  spiked  !  and  it 
was  done  If  To  crown  this  absurd  conduct,  he  assigned  the  charge  of 
the  breach  entirely  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  if  Smith  had  not  insisted 
upon  posting  the  forty-seventh  British  regiment  alongside  of  them,  this 
alone  would  have  ruined  the  defence;  because  hunger,  nakedness,  and 
neglect,  had  broken  the  spirit  of  those  poor  men,  and  during  the  combat 
General  Copons  alone  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  gallant  soldier. 

To  the  British  engineer,  therefore,  the  praise  of  this  splendid  action  is 
chiefly  due  ;  because  he  saw  from  the  first  all  the  resources  of  the  place, 
and  with  equal  firmness  and  talent  developed  them,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  his  superiors;  because  at  the  same  time  he,  by  skilful  impo¬ 
sitions,  induced  the  enemy  (whose  attack  should  have  embraced  the 
suburbs  and  the  northwest  salient  angle  of  the  place)  to  open  his  trenches 
on  the  east,  where  the  besieged,  under  the  appearance  of  weakness,  had 
concentrated  all  their  strength  ;  finally,  because  he  repressed  despondency 
where  he  failed  to  infuse  confidence.  The  second  in  merit  was  Captain 
Mitchell,  of  the  artillery  ;  because  in  the  management  of  that  arm  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  his  talent  and  enterprise  were  conspicuous,  especially 
during  the  assault;  nor  can  the  result  of  this  last  event  be  taken  as  the 
just  measure  of  either  officer’s  merits,  seeing  that  a  prolonged  siege  and  a 
more  skilful  and  powerful  attack  was  expected.  In  the  enemy’s  camp 
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was  found  the  French  engineer’s  sketch  for  a  renewed  operation  by  a 
cautious  and  extensive  system  of  mines  and  breaches;  but  nothing  was 
there  laid  down  that  had  not  been  already  anticipated,  and  provided 
against  by  his  British  opponents.  If  then  the  defence  of  Tania  was  a 
great  and  splendid  exploit,  and  none  can  doubt  that  it  was,  those  who 
conceived,  planned,  and  executed  it  should  have  all  the  glory.  Amongst 
those  persons  Colonel  Skerrett  has  no  right  to  be  placed  ;  yet,  such  are 
the  errors  of  power,  that  he  was  highly  applauded  for  what  he  did  not  do, 
and  General  Campbell  was  severely  rebuked  by  Lord  Liverpool  for  having 
risked  his  majesty’s  troops  1 

The  French  displayed  courage,  but  no  skill.  For  two  days,  their  heavy 
howitzers  had  been  directed  vaguely  against  the  interior  of  the  town,  and 
the  distant  island,  whither  the  unfortunate  people  fled  from  their  shattered 
and  burning  houses.  A  portion  of  the  shells  thus  thrown  away  in  cruelty 
would  have  levelled  the  northeast  tower  with  the  ground,  and  the  French 
were  aware  of  its  importance;  but  throughout  the  siege  their  operations 
were  mastered  by  the  superior  ability  of  the  engineer  and  artillery  officers 
opposed  to  them. 

In  the  expectation  that  a  more  powerful  attack  would  be  made  in  the 
spring,  General  Campbell  directed  casemates  and  splinter-proofs  to  be 
made  in  the  island,  but  Skerrett’s  troops  were  recalled  to  Cadiz,  which 
now  contained  nearly  eight  thousand  British,  exclusive  of  fifteen  hundred 
of  these  destined  for  Carthagena  and  Alicante.  This  arrangement  was 
however  soon  changed,  because  the  events  of  the  war  put  Carthagena  out 
of  the  French  line  of  operations,  and  the  pestilence  there  caused  the 
removal  of  the  British  troops.  Neither  was  Tarifa  again  attacked  ;  Lord 
Wellington  had  predicted  that  it  would  not,  and  on  sure  grounds,  for  he 
was  then  contemplating  a  series  of  operations,  which  were  calculated  to 
change  the  state  of  the  war,  and  which  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  next  book. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Political  situation  of  King  Joseph — Political  state  of  Spain — Political  state  of  Portugal- 
Military  observations — Julian  Sanchez  captures  the  governor  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo — General 
Thiebault  introduces  a  convoy  and  a  new  governor  into  that  fortress — Difficulty  of  military 
operations  on  the  Agueda — The- allied  army,  being  pressed  for  provisions,  takes  wide 
cantonments,  and  preparations  are  secretly  made  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  invasion,  although  diversified  by  occasional  dis¬ 
asters  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  had  been  progressive.  The  tide,  some¬ 
times  flowing,  sometimes  ebbing,  had  still  gained  upon  the  land,  and 
wherever  the  Spaniards  had  arrested  its  progress,  it  was  England  that 
urged  their  labour  and  renovated  their  tired  strength;  no  firm  barrier,  no 
solid  dike,  had  been  opposed  to  its  ravages,  save  by  the  British  general  in 
Portugal,  and  even  there  the  foundation  of  his  work,  sapped  by  the  trick¬ 
ling  waters  of  folly  and  intrigue,  was  sliding  away.  By  what  a  surprising 
effort  of  courage  and  judgment  he  secured  it  shall  now  be  shown  ;  and  as 
the  field  operations  in  this  war,  were  always  influenced  more  by  political 
considerations,  than  by  military  principles,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
place  the  general’s  situation  with  respect  to  the  former  in  its  true  light. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION  OF  KING  JOSEPH. 

France,  abounding  in  riches  and  power,  was  absolute  mistress  of  Europe 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula;  but  Napoleon,  resolute  to  perfect  his 
continental  system  for  the  exclusion  of  British  goods,  now  found  himself, 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  hastening  rapidly  to  a  new  war,  and  one  so 
vast,  that  even  his  force  was  strained  to  meet  it.  The  Peninsula  already 
felt  relief  from  this  cause.  The  dread  of  his  arrival  ceased  to  influence 
the  operations  of  the  allied  army  in  Portugal,  many  able  French  officers 
were  recalled,  and  as  it  was  known  that  the  imperial  guards,  and  the  Polish 
troops,  were  to  withdraw  from  Spain,  the  scale  of  offensive  projects  was 
necessarily  contracted.  Conscripts  and  young  soldiers  instead  of  veterans, 
and  in  diminished  numbers,  were  now  to  be  expected  ;  and  in  the  French 
army  there  was  a  general,  and  oppressive  sense,  of  the  enormous  exer¬ 
tion  which  would  be  required  to  bring  two  such  mighty  wars  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Peninsulars  were  cheered  by  seeing 
so  powerful  a  monarch,  as  the  czar,  rise  in  opposition  to  Napoleon,  and 
the  English  general  found  the  principal  basis  of  his  calculations  realized 
by  this  diversion.  He  had  never  yet  been  strong  enough  to  meet  eighty 
thousand  French  troops  in  battle,  even  under  a  common  general ;  but  his 
hopes  rose  when  he  saw  the  great  warrior  of  the  age,  not  only  turning 
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himself  from  the  contest,  but  withdrawing  from  it  a  reserve  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  veterans,  whose  might  the  whole  world  seemed  hardly  able 
to  withstand. 

The  most  immediate  effect,  however,  which  the  approaching  contest 
with  Russia  produced  in  the  Peninsula,  was  the  necessity  of  restoring 
Joseph  to  his  former  power  over  the  French  armies.  While  the  emperor 
was  absent  from  Paris,  the  supreme  control  of  the  operations  could  only  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch  of  Spain  ;  yet  this  was  only  to  repro¬ 
duce  there,  and  with  greater  virulence,  the  former  jealousies  and  disputes. 
Joseph’s  Spanish  policy  remained  unchanged;  the  pride  of  the  French 
generals  was  at  least  equal  to  his,  pretexts  for  disputes  were  never  wanting 
on  either  side,  and  the  mischievous  nature  of  those  disputes  may  be 
gathered  from  one  example.  In  November  the  king  being  pressed  for 
money,  sold  the  magazines  of  corn  collected  near  Toledo,  for  the  army 
of  Portugal,  and  without  which  the  latter  could  not  exist;  Marmont,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  political  scandal,  immediately  sent  troops  to  recover  the 
magazines  by  force,  and  desired  the  purchasers  to  reclaim  their  money 
from  the  monarch. 


POLITICAL  STATE  OF  SPAIN. 

AH  the  intrigues  and  corruptions  and  conflicting  interests  before  de¬ 
scribed  had  increased  in  violence.  The  negotiations  for  the  mediation  of 
England  with  the  colonies,  were  not  ended  ;  Carlotta  still  pressed  her 
claims;  and  the  division  between  the  liberals  and  serviles,  as  they  were 
called,  became  daily  wider.  Cadiz  was  in  1811  the  very  focus  of  all 
disorder.  The  government  was  alike  weak  and  dishonest,  and  used  many 
pitiful  arts  to  extract  money  from  England.  No  subterfuge  was  too  mean. 
When  Blake  was  going  with  the  fourth  army  to  Estremadura,  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  minister  Bardaxi  entreated  the  British  envoy  to 
grant  a  loan,  or  a  gift,  without  which,  he  asserted,  Blake  could  not  move; 
Mr.  Wellesley  refused,  because  a  large  debt  was  already  due  to  the  lega¬ 
tion,  and  the  next  morning  a  Spanish  ship  of  war  from  America  landed  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  ! 

In  July,  notwithstanding  the  victory  of  Albuera,  the  regency  was  held 
in  universal  contempt,  both  it  and  the  cortez  were  without  influence,  and 
their  conduct  merited  it.  For  although  vast  sums  were  continually  re¬ 
ceived,  and  every  service  was  famished,  the  treasury  was  declared  empty, 
and  there  was  no  probability  of  any  further  remittances  from  America. 
The  temper  of  the  public  was  soured  towards  England,  the  press  openly 
assailed  the  British  character,  and  all  things  so  evidently  tended  towards 
anarchy,  that  Mr.  Wellesley  declared  “Spanish  affairs  to  be  then  worse 
than  they  had  been  at  any  previous  period  of  the  war.” 

The  cortez,  at  first  swayed  by  priests  and  lawyers,  who  cherished  the 
inquisition  and  were  opposed  to  all  free  institutions,  was  now  chiefly  led 
by  a  liberal  or  rather  democratic  party,  averse  to  the  British  influence; 
hence  in  August  a  new  constitution,  quite  opposed  to  the  aristocratic  prin¬ 
ciple,  was  promulgated.  With  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  the  present  history  has  indeed  little  concern,  but  the  results  were 
not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  contrivance,  and  the  evils  affecting  the 
war  were  rather  increased  by  it ;  the  democratic  basis  of  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  excited  many  and  bitter  enemies,  and  the  time  and  attention,  which 
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should  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  amelioration  of  the  soldiers’  condi¬ 
tion,  was  occupied  in  factions,  disputes,  and  corrupt  intrigues. 

That  many  sound  abstract  principles  of  government  were  clearly  and 
vigorously  laid  down  in  the  scheme  of  this  constitution,  cannot  be  denied, 
the  complicated  oppressions  of  the  feudal  system  were  swept  away  with  a 
bold  and  just  hand,  but  of  what  avail,  as  regarded  the  war,  was  the 
enunciation  of  principles  which  were  never  attempted  to  be  reduced  to 
practice  ?  What  encouragement  was  it  to  the  soldier,  to  be  told  he  was 
a  free  man,  fighting  for  a  constitution  as  well  as  for  national  independence, 
when  he  saw  the  authors  of  that  constitution,  corruptly  revelling  in  the 
wealth  which  should  have  clothed,  and  armed,  and  fed  him?  What  was 
nominal  equality  to  him,  when  he  saw  incapacity  rewarded,  crimes  and 
treachery  unpunished  in  the  rich,  the  poor  and  patriotic  oppressed?  He 
laughed  to  scorn  those  who  could  find  time  to  form  the  constitution  of  a 
great  empire,  but  could  not  find  time  or  honesty  to  feed,  or  clothe,  or  arm 
the  men  who  were  to  defend  it  !* 

The  enemies  of  democracy  soon  spread  many  grievous  reports  of  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  treachery,  some  true,  some  false;  and  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  war  in  Valencia,  they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  popular  com¬ 
motion  to  sweep  away  the  cortez.  The  monks  and  friars,  furious  at  the 
suppression  of  the  inquisition,  were  the  chief  plotters  every  where;  and  the 
proceedings  of  Palacios,  in  concert  with  them,  were  only  part  of  a  church 
project,  commenced  all  over  Spain  to  resist  the  cortez.  In  October, 
Lardizabal,  the  other  deposed  regent,  published  at  Alicante,  a  manifesto, 
in  which  he  accused  the  cortez  and  the  Cadiz  writers  of  jacobinism,  main¬ 
tained  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  asserted,  that  the  regents 
only  took  the  oath  to  the  cortez,  because  they  could  not  count  on  the 
army  or  the  people  at  Cadiz  ;  otherwise  they  would  cause  the  king’s 
authority  to  be  respected  in  their  persons  as  his  only  legitimate  represen¬ 
tatives.  This  manifesto  was  declared  treasonable,  and  a  vessel  was 
despatched  to  bring  the  offender  to  Cadiz;  but  the  following  day  it  was 
discovered  that  the  old  council  of  Castile  had  also  drawn  up  a  manifesto 
similar  in  principle,  and  the  persons  sent  by  the  cortez  to  seize  the  paper 
were  told  that  it  was  destroyed.  The  protest  of  three  members  against  it 
was  however  found,  and  five  lawyers  were  selected  from  the  cortez  to  try 
the  guilty  counsellors  and  Lardizabal. 

In  November  the  public  cry  for  a  new  regency  became  general,  and  it 
wa*  backed  by  the  English  plenipotentiary.  Nevertheless  the  matter  was 
deferred  upon  divers  pretexts,  and  meanwhile  the  democratic  party  gained 
strength  in  the  cortez,  and  the  anti-British  feeling  appeared  more  widely 
diffused  that  it  really  was;  because  some  time  elapsed  before  the  church 
and  aristocratic  party  discovered  that  the  secret  policy  of  England  was 
the  same  as  their  own.  It  was  so,  however,  even  to  the  upholding  of  the 
inquisition,  which  it  was  ridiculously  asserted  had  become  objectionable 
only  in  name;  as  if,  while  the  framework  of  tyranny  existed,  there  could 
ever  be  wanting  the  will  to  fill  it  up.  Necessity  alone  induced  the  British 
cabinet  to  put  on  a  smooth  countenance  towards  the  cortez.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  the  negotiation  for  the  colonial  mediation,  was  used  by  the 
Spaniards  merely  as  a  ground  for  demanding  loans,  subsidies,  and  suc¬ 
cours  in  kind,  which  they  used  in  fitting  out  new  expeditions  against  the 
revolted  colonists  ;  the  complaints  of  the  British  legation  on  this  point  were 
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quite  disregarded.  At  this  time  also  La  Pena  was  acquitted  of  misconduct 
at  Barosa,  and  would  have  been  immediately  re-employed,  if  the  English 
minister  had  not  threatened  to  quit  Cadiz,  and  advised  General  Cooke  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Wellesley  seeing  that  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  war  must 
ensue,  if  a  stop  was  not  put  to  the  misconduct  of  the  regency,  had  sent 
Mr.  Vaughan,  the  secretary  of  legation,  to  acquaint  the  British  cabinet 
with  the  facts,  and  to  solicit  a  more  firm  and  decided  course  of  policy. 
Above  all  things  he  desired  (June,  1811,)  to  have  the  subsidies  settled  by 
treaty,  that  the  people  of  Spain  might  really  know  what  England  had 
done  and  was  still  doing  for  them  ;  for  on  every  occasion,  arms,  clothing, 
ammunition,  loans,  provisions,  guns,  stores,  and  even  workmen  and  funds, 
to  form  founderies,  were  demanded  and  obtained  by  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  and  then  wasted  or  embezzled,  without  the  people  benefiting,  or 
even  knowing  of  the  generosity,  or  rather  extravagance,  with  which  they 
were  supplied  ;  while  the  receivers  and  wasters  were  heaping  calumnies 
on  the  donors. 

The  regency  question  was  at  last  seriously  discussed  in  the  cortez, 
and  the  deputy,  Capmany,  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  partisans  of 
Joseph,*  was  anti-English  in  his  heart,  argued  the  necessity  of  this 
change  on  the  ground  of  pleasing  the  British.  This  excited  great 
discontent,  as  he  probably  intended,  and  many  deputies  declared  at 
first  that  they  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  foreign  power;  but  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Vaughan  alarmed  them,  and  a  commission,  formed  to 
improve  the  mode  of  governing,  was  hastening  the  decision  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  when  Blake’s  disaster  at  Valencia  completed  the  work.  Carlotta’s 
agent  was  active  in  her  behalf,  but  the  eloquent  and  honest  Arguelles 
was  opposed  to  him  ;  and  the  cortez,  although  they  recognised  her  claim 
to  the  succession,  denied  her  the  regency,  because  of  a  previous  decree 
which  excluded  all  royal  personages  from  that  office. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1812,  after  a  secret  discussion  of  twenty-four 
hours,  a  new  regency,  to  consist  of  five  members,  of  which  two  were 
Americans,  was  proclaimed.  The  men  chosen,  were  the  Duke  of  Infan- 
tado,  then  in  England,  Henry  O’Donnel,  Admiral  Villarvicencio,  Joachim 
de  Mosquera,  and  Ignacios  de  Ribas ;  and  each  was  to  have  the  presi¬ 
dency  by  rotation  for  six  months. 

They  commenced  beneficially.  O’Donnel  was  friendly  to  the  British 
alliance,  and  proposed  a  military  feast,  to  restore  harmony  between  Jhe 
English  and  Spanish  officers ;  he  made  many  changes  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  war,  and  finances ;  consulted  the  British  generals,  and  disband¬ 
ing  several  bad  regiments,  incorporated  the  men  with  other  battalions  ; 
he  also  reduced  many  inefficient  and  malignant  colonels,  and  striking 
off  from  the  pay-lists  all  unemployed  and  absent  officers,  it  was  found, 
that  they  were  five  thousand  in  number  !  Ballesteros  was  appointed 
captain-general  of  Andalusia  and  received  the  command  of  the  fourth 
army,  whose  head-quarters  were  prudently  removed  to  Algesiras ;  the 
troops  there  were  increased,  by  drafts  from  Cadiz,  to  ten  or  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  a  new  army  was  set  on  foot  in  Murcia.  Finally,  to  check 
trading  with  the  French,  a  general  blockade  of  all  the  coast  in  their 
possession,  from  Rosas  to  St.  Sebastian,  was  declared. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  secret  object  was  to  obtain  a  loan 
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from  England,  and  as  this  did  not  succeed,  and  nothing  good  was  ever 
permanent  in  Spanish  affairs,  the  old  disputes  again  broke  out.  The 
democratic  spirit  gained  strength  in  the  cortez;  the  anti-English  party- 
augmented;  the  press  abounded  in  libels,  impugning  the  good  faith  of 
the  British  nation,  especially  with  respect  to  Ceuta;  for  which  however 
there  was  some  plausible  ground  of  suspicion,  because  the  acquisition 
of  that  fortress  had  actually  been  proposed  to  Lord  Liverpool.  The  new 
regency,  also,  as  violent  as  their  predecessors  with  respect  to  America, 
disregarded  the  mediation,  and  having  secretly  organized  in  Gallicia 
an  expedition  against  the  colonies,  supplied  it  with  artillery  furnished 
from  England  for  the  French  war,  and  then,  under  another  pretence, 
demanded  money  of  the  British  minister  to  forward  this  iniquitous  folly. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  PORTUGAL. 

In  October,  1811,  all  the  evils  before  described  still  existed,  and  were 
aggravated.  The  old  disputes  remained  unsettled,  the  return  of  the  royal 
family  was  put  off,  and  the  reforms  in  the  military  system,  which  Beres- 
ford  had  repaired  to  Lisbon  to  effect,  were  either  thwarted  or  retarded  by 
the  regency.  Mr.  Stuart  indeed  forced  the  government  to  repair  the 
bridges  and  roads  in  Beira,  to  throw  some  provisions  into  the  fortresses ; 
and,  in  despite  of  Redondo,  the  minister  of  finance,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  now  opposed  the  British  influence,  he  made  the  regency  substitute 
a  military  chest  and  commissariat,  instead  of  the  “  Junta  de  Viveres.” 
But  Forjas  and  Redondo  then  disputed  for  the  custody  of  the  new  chest; 
and  when  Mr.  Stuart  explained  to  the  one,  that,  as  the  intent  was  to 
separate  the  money  of  the  army  from  that  of  the  civil  departments,  his 
claims  were  incompatible  with  such  an  object ;  and  to  the  other  that  the 
conduct  of  his  own  department  was  already  more  than  he  could  manage, 
both  were  offended ;  and  this  new  source  of  disorder  was  only  partially 
closed  by  withholding  the  subsidy  until  they  yielded. 

Great  malversations  in  the  revenue  were  also  discovered  ;  and  a  plan 
to  enforce  an  impartial  exaction  of  the  “  decima,”  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Nogueira,  at  the  desire  of  Wellington,  was  so  ill  received  by  those 
whose  illegal  exemptions  it  attacked,  that  the  Souzas  immediately  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  objectors  out  of  doors.  Nogueira  then 
modified  it,  but  the  Souzas  still  opposed,  and  as  Wellington,  judging 
the  modification  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  principle,  would  not  recede 
from  the  first  plan,  a  permanent  dispute  and  a  permanent  evil,  were 
thus  established  by  that  pernicious  faction.  In  fine,  not  the  Souzas  only, 
but  the  whole  regency  in  their  folly  now  imagined  that  the  war  was 
virtually  decided  in  their  favour,  and  were  intent  upon  driving  the  British 
away  by  disgusting  the  general. 

A  new  quarrel  also  arose  in  the  Brazils.  Lord  Wellington  had  been 
created  Conde  de  Vimiero,  Beresford  Conde  de  Trancoso,  Sylveira 
Conde  d’Amarante;  and  other  minor  rewards,  of  a  like  nature,  had 
been  conferred  on  subordinate  officers.  These  honours  had  however 
been  delayed  in  a  marked  manner,  and  Lord  Strangford,  who  appears 
to  have  been  ruled  entirely  by  the  Souza  faction,  and  was  therefore 
opposed  to  Forjas,  charged,  or  as  he  termed  it,  reported  a  charge  made 
against  the  latter,  at  the  Brazils,  for  having  culpably  delayed  the  official 
return  of  the  officers  who  were  thus  to  be  rewarded.  Against  this  accu¬ 
sation,  which  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  seeing  that  the  report  had  been 
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made,  and  that  Forjas  was  not  the  person  to  whose  department  it 
belonged,  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  protested,  because  of  the 
injustice;  and  because  it  was  made  in  pursuance  of  a  design  to  remove 
Forjas  from  the  government.  The  English  general  was  however  thus 
placed  in  a  strange  position,  for  while  his  letters  to  Forjas  were  menacing 
rebukes  to  him,  and  his  coadjutors,  for  their  neglect  of  public  affairs;  and 
while  his  formal  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  regency  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Brazils,  he  was  also  obliged  to  send  other  letters  in  support 
of  the  very  persons  whom  he  was  justly  rebuking  for  misconduct. 

In  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments,  an  accidental  event  was  like  to 
have  brought  the  question  of  the  British  remaining  in  Portugal  to  a  very 
sudden  decision.  While  Massena  was  before  the  lines,  one  D’Amblemont 
had  appeared  in  North  America,  and  given  to  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister, 
a  plan  for  burning  the  British  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  orders  from  the  French  government  to  execute.  Phis  plan 
being  transmitted  to  the  Brazils,  many  persons  named  by  D  Amblemont 
as  implicated  were,  in  consequence,  arrested  at  Lisbon  and  sent  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  although  Mr.  Stuart  had  ascertained  the  whole  affair  to  be  a 
forgery.  The  attention  paid  to  this  man  by  Onis  and  by  the  court  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  induced  him  to  make  farther  trial  of  their  credulity,  and  he 
then  brought  forward  a  correspondence  between  the  principal  authorities 
of  Mexico  and  the  French  government;  he  even  produced  letters  from  the 
French  ministers,  directing  intrigues  to  be  commenced  at  Lisbon,  and  the 
French  interest  there  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  intendant 
of  police. 

Mr.  Stuart  lamenting  the  ruin  of  many  innocent  persons,  whom  this 
forging  villain  was  thus  dooming,  prayed  Lord  Wellesley  to  interfere  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  falling  headlong  into  the  snare, 
sent  orders  to  arrest  more  victims;  and  amongst  others,  without  assign¬ 
ing  any  cause,  and  without  any  communication  with  the  English  general, 
the  regency  seized  one  Borel,  a  clerk  in  the  department  of  the  British 
paymaster-general.  This  act  being  at  once  contrary  to  treaty,  hostile  to 
the  alliance,  and  insulting  in  manner,  raised  Lord  Wellington’s  indigna¬ 
tion  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  formally  notified  to  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment  his  resolution,  unless  good  reasons  were  assigned  and  satisfaction 
made  for  the  outrage,  to  order  all  persons  attached  to  the  British  to  place 
themselves  in  security  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  as  if  in  a  hostile 
country,  until  the  further  pleasure  of  the  British  prince  regent  should  be 
made  known. 

The  political  storm  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  then  seemed 
ready  to  break,  but  suddenly  the  horizon  cleared.  Lord  Wellington’s 
letter  to  the  prince,  backed  up  by  Lord  Wellesley’s  vigorous  diplomacy, 
had  at  last  alarmed  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  the  very  crisis  of 
Borel’s  case  came  letters,  in  which  the  prince  regent  admitted,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  all  the  ameliorations  and  changes  proposed  by  the  English 
general;  and  the  contradiction  given  by  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  calumnies  of 
the  Souza  faction,  was  taken  as  the  ground  for  a  complete  and  formal 
retraction,  by  Linhares,  of  his  former  insinuations,  and  insulting  note 
relative  to  that  gentleman’s  conduct.  Principal  Souza  was  however  not 
dismissed,  nor  was  Forjas’  resignation  noticed,  but  the  prince  declared 
that  he  would  overlook  that  minister’s  disobedience,  and  retain  him  in 
office;  thus  proving  that  fear,  not  conviction,  or  justice,  for  Forjas  had 
not  been  disobedient,  was  the  true  cause  of  this  seeming  return  to  friendly 
relations  with  the  British. 
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Mr.  Stuart  considering  the  submission  of  the  prince  to  be  a  mere  nomi¬ 
nal  concession  of  power  which  was  yet  to  be  ripened  into  real  authority, 
looked  for  further  difficulties,  and  he  was  not  mistaken:  meanwhile  he 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  defend  Forjas,  and  Nogueira,  from  the  secret 
vengeance  of  the  opposite  faction.  The  present  submission  of  the  court 
however  gave  the  British  an  imposing  influence,  which  rendered  the  Souzas’ 
opposition  nugatory  for  the  moment.  Borel  was  released  and  excuses 
were  made  for  his  arrest;  the  formation  of  a  military  chest  was  pushed 
with  vigour;  the  paper  money  was  raised  in  value;  the  revenue  was 
somewhat  increased,  and  Beresford  was  enabled  to  make  progress  in  the 
restoration  of  the  army.  The  prince  had  however  directed  the  regency 
to  revive  his  claim  to  Oliven^a  immediately;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  Lord  Wellington  could  stifle  this  absurd  proceeding;  neither  did  the 
forced  harmony  last,  for  the  old  abuses  affecting  the  civil  administration 
of  the  army  rather  increased,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  narration  of  military 
operations  which  are  now  to  be  treated  of. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  action  of  Elbodon,  the  allied  army 
was  extensively  cantoned  on  both  sides  of  the  Coa.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was 
distantly  observed  by  the  British,  and  so  closely  by  Julian  Sanchez,  that 
on  the  15th  of  October  he  carried  off  more  than  two  hundred  oxen  from 
under  the  guns  of  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  captured  General 
Renaud  the  governor,  who  had  imprudently  ventured  out  with  a  weak 
escort.  At  this  time  Marmont  had  one  division  in  Placencia,  and  the  rest 
of  his  infantry  between  that  place  and  Madrid  ;  but  his  cavalry  was  at 
Peneranda  on  the  Salamanca  side  of  the  mountains,  and  his  line  of  com¬ 
munication  was  organized  on  the  old  Roman  road  of  the  Puerto  de  Pico, 
which  had  been  repaired  after  the  battle  of  Talavera.  The  army  of  the 
north  stretched  from  the  Tormes  to  Astorga,  the  walls  of  which  place,  as 
well  as  those  of  Zamora,  and  other  towns  in  Leon,  were  being  restored, 
that  the  flat  country  might  be  held  with  a  few  troops  against  the  Gallician 
army.  It  was  this  scattering  of  the  enemy  which  had  enabled  Lord 
Wellington  to  send  Hill  against  Girard  at  Aroyo  de  Molino;  but  when 
the  re-enforcements  from  France  reached  the  army  of  Portugal,  the  army 
of  the  north  was  again  concentrated,  and  would  have  invaded  Gallicia 
while  Bonnet  attacked  the  Asturias,  if  Julian  Sanchez’s  exploit  had  not 
rendered  it  necessary  first  to  revictual  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

With  this  view  a  large  convoy  was  collected  at  Salamanca,  in  October, 
by  General  Thiebault,  who  spread  a  report  that  a  force  was  to  assemble 
towards  Tamames,  and  that  the  convoy  was  for  its  support.  This  report 
did  not  deceive  Lord  Wellington ;  but  he  believed  that  the  whole  army 
’  of  the  north  and  one  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal  would  be  employed 
in  the  operation,  and  therefore  made  arrangements  to  pass  the  Agueda 
and  attack  them  on  the  march.  The  heavy  rains  however  rendered  the 
fords  of  that  river  impracticable;  Thiebault  seized  the  occasion,  intro¬ 
duced  the  convoy,  and  leaving  a  new  governor  returned  on  the  2d  of 
November  before  the  waters  had  subsided.  One  brigade  of  the  light 
division  was  at  this  time  on  the  Vadillo,  but  it  was  too  weak  to  meddle 
with  the  French,  and  it  was  impossible  to  re-enforce  it  while  the  Agueda 
was  overflowed ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  that  river  that  all  military  ope¬ 
rations  on  its  banks  are  uncertain.  It  is  difficult  for  an  army  to  pass  it, 
at  any  time  in  winter,  because  of  the  narrow  roads,  the  depth  of  the 
fords  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  banks  ;  it  will  suddenly  rise  from  rains 
falling  on  the  hills,  without  any  previous  indication  in  the  plains,  and  then 
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the  violence  and  depth  of  its  stream  will  sweep  away  any  temporary 
bridge,  and  render  it  impossible  to  pass  except  by  the  stone  bridge  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  was  at  this  time  in  the  enemy’s  possession. 

Early  in  November,  Bonnet,  having  reoccupied  the  Asturias,  Dorsenne 
marched  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  hills  above  Ciudad,  as  if  to  con¬ 
duct  another  convoy;  but  the  allied  troops  being  immediately  concen¬ 
trated,  passed  the  Agueda  at  the  ford  of  Zamara,  whereupon  the  French 
retired,  and  their  rear  was  harassed  by  Carlos  d’Espana  and  Julian  San¬ 
chez,  who  captured  some  provisions  and  money  contributions  they  had 
raised.  But  now  the  provisions  in  the  country  between  the  Coa  and  the 
Agueda  were  all  consumed,  and  the  continued  negligence  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  government,  with  respect  to  the  means  of  transport,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  bring  up  the  field  magazines  from  the  points  of  wafer  car¬ 
riage  to  the  army.  Lord  Wellington  was  therefore,  contrary  to  all  mili¬ 
tary  rules,  obliged  to  separate  his  divisions  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
spread  the  troops,  especially  the  cavalry,  even  to  the  Mondego,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Duero,  or  see  them  starved. 

To  cover  this  dangerous  proceeding  he  kept  a  considerable  body  of 
men  beyond  the  Coa,  and  the  state  of  all  the  rivers  and  roads,  at  that 
season,  together  with  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  in  some  measure  pro¬ 
tected  him  ;  General  Hill’s  second  expedition  into  Estremadura  was  then 
also  drawing  the  attention  of  the  French  towards  that  quarter;  finally 
Marmont,  being  about  to  detach  Montbrun  towards  Valencia,  had  with¬ 
drawn  Foy’s  division  from  Placencia,  and  concentrated  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army  at  Toledo;  all  which  rendered  the  scattering  of  the  allies 
less  dangerous  and  in  fact  no  evil  consequences  ensued.  This  war  of 
positions  had  therefore  turned  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  allies,  Lord 
Wellington  by  taking  post  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo  while  Hill  moved  round 
Badajoz,  had  in  a  manner  paralysed  three  powerful  armies.  For  Soult, 
harassed  by  Hill  in  Estremadura,  and  by  Ballesteros  and  Skerrett  in 
Andalusia,  tailed  in  both  quarters;  and  although  Marmont  in  conjunction 
with  Dorsenne,  had  succoured  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  latter  general’s  inva¬ 
sion  ofGallicia  had  been  stopped  short,  and  his  enterprises  confined  to 
the  reoccupation  of  the  Asturias. 

Meanwhile  the  works  of  Almeida  were  so  far  restored  as  to  secure  it 
from  a  sudden  attack,  and  in  November  when  the  army  bv  crossing  the 
Agueda  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French,  the  battering  °t  rain 
and  siege  stores  were  brought  to  that  fortress,  without  exciting  the 
enemy’s  attention,  because  they  appeared  to  be  only  the  armament  for 
the  new  works;  a  trestle  bridge  to  throw  over  the  Agueda  was  also 
secretly  prepared  in  the  arsenal  of  Almeida  by  Major  Sturgeon  of  the 
staff-corps,  an  officer  whose  brilliant  talents,  scientific  resources,  and 
unmitigated  activity  continually  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
army.  Thus  the  preparations  for  the  attack  of  Ciudad  advanced  while 
the  English  general  seemed  to  be  only  intent  upon  defending  his  own 
positions. 
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Review  of  the  different  changes  of  the  war — Enormous  efforts  of  Napoleon— Lord  WeF 
lington's  situation  described — His  great  plans  explained — His  firmness  and  resolution 
under  difficulties — Distressed  state  of  his  army — The  prudence  and  ability  of  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset — Dissemination  of  the  French  army — Lord  Wellington  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Having  now  brought  the  story  of  the  war  to  that  period,  when,  after 
many  changes  of  fortune,  the  chances  had  become  more  equal,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Peninsula,  thrown  as  it  were  between  the  contending  powers, 
became  a  prize  for  the  readiest  and  boldest  warrior,  I  would,  ere  it  is 
shown  how  Wellington  seized  it,  recall  to  the  reader’s  recollection  the 
previous  vicissitudes  of  the  contest.  1  would  have  him  remember  how, 
when  the  first,  or  insurrectional  epoch  of  the  war,  had  terminated  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  Spaniards,  Napoleon  vehemently  broke  and  dispersed 
their  armies,  and  drove  the  British  auxiliaries  to  embark  at  Coruna. 
How  the  war  with  Austria,  and  the  inactivity  of  Joseph,  rendered  the 
emperor’s  victories  unavailing,  and  revived  the  confidence  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  How  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  victorious  on  the  Duero,  then 
marched  into  Spain,  and,  although  the  concentrated  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government,  forced  him  to  retreat 
again  to  Portugal  as  Sir  John  Moore,  from  the  same  causes,  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  ocean,  he  by  his  advance  relieved  Gallicia,  as 
Moore  had  by  a  like  operation  before  saved  Andalusia,  which  concluded 
the  third  epoch. 

How  the  Peninsulars,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  their  allies,  still  pos¬ 
sessed  a  country,  extending  from  the  Asturias,  through  Gallicia,  Portugal, 
Andalusia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  and  including  every  impor¬ 
tant  harbour  and  fortress  except  St.  Ander,  Santona,  Barcelona,  and  St. 
Sebastian.  How  Wellington  appreciating  the  advantages  which  an  in¬ 
vaded  people  possess  in  their  numerous  lines  of  operation,  then,  counselled 
the  Spaniards,  and  forced  the  Portuguese,  to  adopt  a  defensive  war  ;  and 
with  the  more  reason  that  England,  abounding  beyond  all  nations  in  mili¬ 
tary  resources,  and  invincible  as  a  naval  power,  could  form  with  her 
ships  a  secure  exterior  floating  base  or  line  of  depots  round  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  was  ready  to  employ  her  armies  as  well  as  her  squadrons  in 
the  struggle,  How  the  Spaniards,  unheeding  these  admonitions,  sought 
great  battles,  and  in  a  few  months  lost  the  Asturias,  Andalusia,  Estre- 
madura,  Aragon,  and  the  best  fortresses  of  Catalonia,  and  were  again  laid 
prostrate  and  helpless  before  the  enemy. 

How  the  victorious  French  armies  then  moved  onwards,  in  swelling 
pride,  until  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  Lisbon  they  receded,  broken  and 
refluent,  and  the  English  general  once  more  stood  a  conqueror  on  the 
frontier  of  Spain  ;  and  had  he  then  retaken  Badajoz  and  Rodrigo  he 
would  have  gloriously  finished  the  fourth  or  defensive  epoch  of  the  war. 
But  being  baffled,  partly  by  skill,  partly  by  fortune;  factiously  opposed 
by  the  Portuguese  regency,  thwarted  by  the  Spanish  government,  only 
half  supported  by  his  own  cabinet,  and  pestered  by  the  follies  of  all  three, 
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he  was  reduced  to  a  seeming  inactivity;  and  meanwhile  the  French 
added  Tarragona  and  the  rich  kingdom  of  Valencia  to  their  conquests. 

These  things  I  would  have  the  reader  reflect  upon,  because  they  are 
the  proofs  of  what  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  history  to  inculcate,  namely, 
that  English  steel,  English  gold,  English  genius,  English  influence, 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Spanish  independence;  and  this  not  as  a 
matter  of  boast,  although  it  was  very  glorious  !  but  as  a  useful  lesson  of 
experience.  On  the  other  hand  also  we  must  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
strength  of  France  under  Napoleon,  that  strength  which  could  at  once 
fight  England  and  Austria,  aim  at  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
reduction  of  Russia  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  and  all  with  good  hope 
of  success. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  emperor’s  efforts  in  the  war  of  Spain  were 
feeble,  for  it  the  insurrectional  epoch,  which  was  unexpected  and  acci¬ 
dental,  be  set  aside,  the  grandeur  of  his  efforts  will  be  found  answerable 
to  his  gigantic  reputation.  In  1809  the  French  army  was  indeed  gra¬ 
dually  decreased  by  losses  and  drafts  for  the  Austrian  war,  from  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand,  which  Napoleon  had  led  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand.  But  in  1810  it  was  again 
raised  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand,  and  fluctuated  between 
that  number  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  until  August,  1811, 
when  it  was  again  raised  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  men, 
with  fifty-two  thousand  horses  1*  And  yet  there  are  writers  who  assert 
that  Napoleon  neglected  the  war  in  Spain  1  But  so  great  is  the  natural 
strength  of  that  country,  that  had  the  firmness  of  the  nation  in  battle  and 
its  wisdom  in  council,  been  commensurate  with  its  constancy  in  resistance, 
even  this  power,  backed  by  the  four  hundred  thousand  men  who  marched 
to  Russia,  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  subdue  it ;  whereas, 
weak  in  fight  and  steeped  in  folly,  the  Spaniards  must  have  been  trampled 
in  the  dust,  but  for  the  man  whose  great  combinations  I  am  now  about  to 
relate. 

The  nicety,  the  quickness,  the  prudence,  and  the  audacity  of  Welling¬ 
ton  s  operations,  cannot  however  be  justly  estimated  without  an  exact 
knowledge  of  his  political,  local,  and  moral  position.  His  political  diffi- 
culties  have  been  already  described,  and  his  moral  situation  was  simply 
that  of  a  man,  who  felt,  that  all  depended  upon  himself;  that  he  must  by 
some  rapid  and  unexpected  stroke  effect  in  the  field  what  his  brother  could 
not  effect  in  the  cabinet,  while  the  power  of  the  Perceval  faction  was  pre¬ 
valent  in  England.  But  to  understand  his  local  or  military  position,  the 
conformation  of  the  country  and  the  lines  of  communication  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered. 

The  principal  French  magazines  were  at  Valladolid,  and  their  advanced 
troops  were  on  the  Tormes,  from  whence  to  the  Agueda,  where  they  held 
the  important  point  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  four  long  marches  through  a 
wild  forest  country.  & 

The  allies’  line  of  communication  from  the  Agueda  to  Lisbon,  was 
supplied  by  water  to  Raiva  on  the  Mondego,  after  which  the  land  carriage 
was  at  least  a  hundred  miles,  through  wild  mountains,  or  devastated 
valleys;  it  required  fifteen  days  to  bring  up  a  convoy  from  Lisbon  to  the 

army. 

The  line  of  communication  with  Oporto  on  the  left  flank,  ran  through 


*  Appendix,  No.  LXVII.  §  iii. 
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eighty  miles  of  very  rugged  country,  before  it  reached  the  first  point  of 
water  carriage  on  the  Duero. 

The  line  of  communication  with  Hill’s  army  on  the  right  flank,  running 
also  through  a  country  full  of  strong  passes  and  natural  obstacles,  offered 
no  resources  for  an  army,  save  what  were  furnished  by  the  allies’  field 
magazines,  which  were  supplied  from  Abrantes,  the  first  navigable  point 
on  the  Tagus.  On  this  line  the  boat-bridge  of  Vilha  Velha  was  a  remark¬ 
able  feature,  as  furnishing  the  only  military  passage  over  the  Tagus  be¬ 
tween  Abrantes  and  Almaraz. 

The  country  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda  could  not  supply  the 
troops  who  occupied  it;  and  the  nature  of  the  last  river,  and  the  want  of 
a  covering  position  beyond,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  danger  and 
difficulty  to  besiege  or  even  invest  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  disadvantage 
which  the  French  suffered  in  being  so  distant  from  that  fortress  was  thus 
balanced. 

These  considerations  had  prevented  the  English  general  from  attacking 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  May;  he  had  then  no  battering  train,  and  Almeida 
and  her  guns  were  rendered  a  heap  of  ruins  by  the  exploit  of  Brenier. 
Badnjoz  was  at  that  period  his  object,  because  Beresford  was  actually 
besieging  it,  and  the  recent  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  the  disputes  of  the 
French  generals,  the  disorganization  of  Massena’s  army,  and  as  proved 
by  that  battle,  the  inefficiency  of  the  army  of  the  north,  rendered  it  im¬ 
probable  that  a  serious  invasion  of  Portugal  would  be  resumed  on  that 
side.  And  as  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  Mondego  and  the 
Duero,  were  not  then  completely  re-established,  and  the  intermediate 
magazines  small,  no  incursion  of  the  enemy  could  have  done  much  mis¬ 
chief;  and  Spencer’s  corps  was  sufficiently  strong  to  cover  the  line  to 
Vilha  Velha. 

Affairs  however  soon  changed.  The  skill  of  Philippon,  the  diligence 
of  Marmont,  and  the  generalship  of  Soult,  in  remaining  at  Llerena  after 
his  repulse  at  Albuera,  had  rescued  Badajoz.  Lord  Wellingtons  bold¬ 
ness  in  remaining  on  the  Caya  prevented  further  mischief,  but  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Portuguese  government,  combined  with  the  position  which 
Napoleon  had  caused  Marmont  to  take  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
effectually  precluded  a  renewal  of  that  siege;  and  then  the  fallacious 
hope  of  finding  Ciudad  unprovided,  brought  Lord  Wellington  back  to  the 
Coa.  This  baffled  the  enemy’s  projects,  yet  the  position  of  the  army  of 
the  north  and  that  of  Portugal,  the  one  in  front,  the  other  on  the  flank, 
prevented  the  English  general  from  undertaking  any  important  operations 
in  the  field.  For  if  he  had  advanced  on  Salamanca,  besides  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  country,  his  communications  with  Hill,  and  even  with 
Abrantes  and  Lisbon,  would  have  been  cut  by  Marmont ;  and  if  he  turned 
against  Marmont  on  the  Tagus,  Soult  and  Dorsenne  would  have  closed 
upon  his  flanks. 

This  state  of  affairs  not  being  well  considered,  had  induced  some  able 
officers,  at  the  time  of  the  Elbodon  operation,  to  censure  the  line  of 
retreat  to  Sabugal,  because  it  uncovered  the  line  of  Celerico,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  capture  the  battering  train  then  at  Villa  Ponte;  but  war  is 
always  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  it  was  better  to  risk  guns,  of  whose 
vicinity  the  enemy  was  not  aware,  than  to  give  up  the  communication  with 
Hill  which  was  threatened  by  the  advance  of  Foy’s  two  divisions  on  Zarza 


Mayor.  .  „  . 

As  the  French  armies  were  re-enforced  after  the  allies  came  to  beira. 
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Dorsenne  and  Marmont  became  each  equal  to  Wellington  in  the  field,  and 
together  infinitely  too  strong.  Soult  was  then  master  of  Andalusia,  and 
had  a  moveable  reserve  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  the  army  of  Suchet 
^a|Iy  gained  ground  in  Valencia,  the  Asturias  were  reoccupied  by  Bonnet, 
and  the  army  of  the  centre  was  reorganized.  Hence,  to  commence  the 
siege  of  either  Ciudad  or  Badajoz,  in  form,  was  hopeless,  and  when  the 
rumour  of  Napoleon’s  arrival  became  rife,  the  English  general,  whose 
embarrassments  were  hourly  increasing,  looked  once  more  to  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  as  a  refuge.  But  when  the  certainty  of  the  Russian  war 
removed  this  fear,  the  aspect  of  affairs  again  changed,  and  the  capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  became  possible,  tor,  first,  there  was  a  good  battering 
train  in  Almeida,  and  the  works  of  that  place  were  restored  ;  secondly, 
the  line  of  communication  with  Oporto  was  completely  organized,  and 
shortened  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Duero  ;  thirdly,  Ciudad 
itself  was  very  weakly  garrisoned  and  the  ignorance  of  the  French  as  to 
the  state  of  the  allies’  preparations  gave  hope  of  a  surprise.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  by  a  surprise  that  success  could  be  expected,  and  it  was  not 
the  least  of  Lord  Wellington’s  merits  that  he  so  well  concealed  his  pre- 
paiations,  and  for  so  long  a  period.  No  other  operation,  promising  any 
success,  was  open;  and  yet  the  general  could  no  longer  remain  inactive, 
because  around  him  the  whole  fabric  of  the  war  was  falling  to  pieces  from 
the  folly  of  the  governments  he  was  serving.  If  he  could  not  effect  a 
blow  against  the  French  while  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  the  Russian 
war,  it  was  clear  that  the  Peninsula  would  be  lost. 

Now  the  surprise  of  a  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  only  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  men,  seems  a  small  matter  in  such  grave  circumstances,  but  in  reality 
it  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  because  it  was  the  first  step  in  a 
plan  which  saved  the  Peninsula  when  nothing  else  could  have  saved  it. 
Loid  Wellington  knew  that  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  could  not  long  support 
both  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  the  army  of  the  centre;  he  knew  by 
intercepted  letters  that  Marmont  and  the  king  were  already  at  open  war 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  judged,  that  if  he  could  surprise  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
the  army  of  Portugal  would  be  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  provisions,  and  to 
protect  Leon,  then  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  imperial  guards,  to 
concentrate  in  that  province.  This  was  the  first  step. 

The  French  kept  magazines  in  reserve  for  sudden  expeditions,  feeding 
meanwhile  as  they  could  upon  the  country,  and  therefore  their  distress 
for  provisions  never  obstructed  their  moving  upon  important  occasions. 
-Nevertheless  Lord  Wellington  thought  the  tempestuous  season  would 
render  it  very  difficult  for  Marmont,  when  thus  forced  into  Leon,  to  move 
with  great  masses ;  wherefore  he  proposed  when  Rodrigo  fell,  to  march  by 
Vilha  Velha  to  Estremadura,  and  suddenly  besiege  Badajoz  also,  the  pre¬ 
parations  to  be  previously  made  in  Elvas,  under  the  protection  of  Hill’s 
corps,  and  unknown  to  the  enemy.  This  was  the  second  step,  and  in 
this  surprise  also  he  hoped  to  be  successful,  because  of  the  jealousies  of 
the  marshals,  the  wet  season,  and  his  own  combinations,  which  would 
impede  the  concentration  of  the  French  armies,  and  prevent  them  from 
keepmg  together  if  they  did  unite.  He  had  hopes  likewise  that  as  Balles- 
te[°f  £?‘'PS  W?lfnow  augmented,  it  would  vex  Soult’s  posts  on  the  coast, 
while  II1  U  and  Morillo  harassed  him  on  the  Guadiana ;  and  if  Badajoz 
tell,  the  English  general  was  resolved  to  leave  a  force  to  cover  the  cap¬ 
tured  place  against  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  then  fight  Soult  in  Anda¬ 
lusia.  For  he  judged  that  Marmont  could  not  for  want  of  provisions,  pass 
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beyond  the  Guadiana,  nor  follow  him  before  the  harvest  was  ripe  ;  neither 
did  he  fear  him  in  Beira,  because  the  torrents  would  be  full,  the  country 
a  desert,  and  the  militia,  aided  by  a  small  regular  corps,  and  covered  by 
Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  would,  he  thought,  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  serious  impression  being  made  on  Portugal  during  the  invasion  of 
Andalusia. 

This  was  Lord  Wellington’s  plan,  and  his  firmness  and  resolution  in 
conceiving  it  were  the  more  signal  because  his  own  troops  were  not  in 
good  plight.  The  army  had  indeed  received  re-enforcements,  but  the 
infantry  had  served  at  Walcheren,  and  exposure  to  night  air,  or  even 
slight  hardship,  threw  them  by  hundreds  into  the  hospital,  while  the  new 
regiments  of  cavalry,  inexperienced,  and  not  acclimated,  were  found,  men 
and  horses,  quite  unfit  for  duty,  and  were  sent  to  the  rear.  The  pay  of 
the  army  was  three  months  in  arrear,  and  the  supplies,  brought  up  with 
difficulty,  were  very  scanty  ;  half  and  quarter  rations  were  often  served, 
and  sometimes  the  troops  were  without  any  bread  for  three  days  consecu¬ 
tively,  and  their  clothing  was  so  patched,  that  scarcely  a  regiment  could 
be  known  by  its  uniform.  Chopped  straw,  the  only  forage,  was  so  scarce 
that  the  regimental  animals  were  dying  of  hunger;  corn  was  rarely  dis¬ 
tributed  save  to  the  generals  and  staff,  and  even  the  horses  of  the  artillery 
and  of  the  old  cavalry  suffered  ;  nay,  the  very  mules  of  the  commissariat 
were  pinched  by  the  scarcity,  and  the  muleteers  were  eight  months  in 
arrears  of  pay.  The  cantonments  on  the  Coa  and  Agueda  were  unhealthy 
from  the  continued  rains,  above  twenty  thousand  men  were  in  hospital  ; 
and  deduction  made  for  other  drains,  only  fifty-four  thousand  of  both 
nations,  including  garrisons  and  posts  of  communication,  were  under  arms. 
To  finish  the  picture,  the  sulky  apathy  produced  in  the  Portuguese  regency 
by  the  prince  regent’s  letter,  was  now  becoming  more  hurtful  than  the 
former  active  opposition. 

But  even  these  distresses  so  threatening  to  the  general  cause,  Welling¬ 
ton  turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  present  designs ;  for  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  the  misery  in  the  army,  and  in  their  imagination  magnified  it ; 
and  as  the  allied  troops  were  scattered,  for  relief,  from  the  Gata  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  Duero,  and  from  the  Agueda  to  the  Mondego,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  battering  train  entered  Almeida,  both  armies  concluded, 
that  these  guns  were  only  to  arm  that  fortress,  as  a  cover  to  the  extended 
country  quarters  which  necessity  had  forced  the  British  general  to  adopt. 
No  person,  not  even  the  engineers  employed  in  the  preparations,  knew 
more  than  that  a  siege  or  the  simulation  of  a  siege  was  in  contemplation  ; 
but  when  it  v/as  to  be  attempted,  or  that  it  would  be  attempted  at  all,  none 
knew;  even  the  quartermaster-general,  Murray,  was  permitted  to  go 
home  on  leave,  with  the  full  persuasion  that  no  operation  would  take  place 
before  spring. 

In  the  new  cantonmdnts,  however,  abundance  of  provisions,  and  dry 
weather  (for  in  Beira  the  first  rains  generally  subside  during  December,) 
stopped  the  sickness,  and  restored  about  three  thousand  men  to  the  ranks  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose,  that  the  privations  had  in  any 
manner  weakened  the  moral  courage  of  the  troops.  The  old  regiments 
had  become  incredibly  hardy  and  experienced  in  all  things  necessary  to 
sustain  their  strength  and  efficacy  ;  the  staff  of  the  army  was  well  prac¬ 
tised,  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  the  military  secretary,  had  established 
such  an  intercourse  between  the  head-quarters  and  the  commanders  of 
battalions,  that  the  latter  had,  so  to  speak,  direct  communication  with  the 
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general-in-chicf  upon  all  the  business  of  their  regiments  ;  a  priv  ilege  which 
increased  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  all  in  a  very  surprising  manner. 
For  the  battalions  being  generally  under  very  young  men,  the  distinctions 
of  rank  were  not  very  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  merits  of  each  officer 
were  consequently  better  known,  and  more  earnestly  supported  when 
promotion  and  honours  were  to  be  obtained.  By  this  method  Lord  Fitzroy 
acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  true  moral  state  of  each  regiment, 
rendered  his  own  office  at  once  powerful  and  gracious  to  the  army,  and 
yet,  such  was  his  discretion  and  judgment,  did  in  no  manner  weaken  the 
military  hierarchy;  thus  also  all  the  daring  young  men  were  excited,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  the  political  difficulties  of  their  general,  antici¬ 
pated  noble  triumphs,  which  were  happily  realized. 

The  favourable  moment  for  action  so  long  watched  for  by  Wellington 
came  at  last.  An  imperial  decree  had  remodelled  the  French  armies. 
That  of  Aragon  was  directed  to  give  up  four  divisions  to  form  a  new  corps, 
under  Reille,  called  the  “  army  of  the  Ehrof  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Lerida.  The  army  of  the  south  was  recomposed  in  six  divisions  of 
infantry  and  three  of  cavalry,  besides  the  garrison  of  Badajoz,  and  Marshal 
Victor  returned  to  France,  discontented,  for  he  was  one  of  those  whose 
reputation  had  been  abated  by  this  war.  His  divisions,  were  given  to 
Generals  Conroux,  Barrois,  Vi  I  latte,  Laval,  Drouef,  Daricau,  Peyremont, 
Digeon,  and  the  younger  Soult,  Philippon  continuing  governor  of  Badajoz. 
The  reserve  of  Monthion  was  broken  up,  and  the  army  of  the  north, 
destined  to  maintain  the  great  communications  with  France  and  to  reduce 
the  partidas,  on  that  line,  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  districts  round  St. 
Ander,  St.  Sebastian,  Burgos,  and  Pampeluna,  and  to  communicate  by 
the  left  with  the  new  army  of  the  Ebro:  it  was  also  exceedingly  reduced 
in  numbers  ;  for  the  imperial  guards,  seventeen  thousand  strong,  were 
required  for  the  Russian  war,  and  marched  in  December  to  France.  And 
besides  these  troops,  the  Polish  battalions,  the  skeletons  of  the  cavalry 
regiments,  and  several  thousand  choice  men  destined  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  old  guard  were  drafted  ;  so  that  not  less  than  forty  thousand,  of  the 
very  best  soldiers,  were  withdrawn,  and  the  maimed  and  worn-out  men 
being  sent  back  to  France  at  the  same  time,  the  force  in  the  Peninsula 
was  diminished  by  sixty  thousand. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  north  arrived  at  Burgos  in  January, 
and  a  division  was  immediately  sent  to  drive  Mendizabal  from  the  Montana 
de  St.  Ander;  but  as  this  arrangement  weakened  the  grand  line  of  com¬ 
munication  with  France,  Marmont  was  ordered  to  abandon  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus  and  fix  his  head-quarters  at  Valladolid  or  Salamanca.  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  the  sixth  and  seventh  governments,  and  the  Asturias,  were  also 
placed  under  his  authority,  by  which  Souham  and  Bonnet’s  divisions, 
forming  together  about  eighteen  thousand  men,  were  added  to  his  army  ; 
but  the  former  general  returned  to  France.  These  divisions  however, 
being  pressed  by  want,  were  extended  from  the  Asturias  to  Toledo,  while 
Montbrun  was  near  Valencia,  and  meanwhile  Soult’s  attention  was  dis¬ 
tracted  by  rarifh,  and  by  Hill’s  pursuit  of  Drouet.  Thus  the  French 
armies,  every  where  occupied,  were  spread  over  an  immense  tract  of 
country  ;  Marmont  deceived  by  the  seemingly  careless  winter  attitude  of 
the  allies,  left  Ciudad  Rodrigo  unprotected  within  their  reach,  and  Wel¬ 
lington  jumped  with  both  feet  upon  the  devoted  fortress. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Means  collected  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo — Major  Sturgeon  throws  a  bridge  over 
the  Agueda — Siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo — Colonel  Colborne  storms  Fort  Francesco — The 
scarcity  of  transport  balks  Lord  Wellington’s  calculations — Marmont  collects  troops — 
— Plan  oflhe  attack  changed — Two  breaches  are  made  and  the  city  is  stormed — Obser¬ 
vations. 


SIEGE  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

The  troops  disposable  for  the  attack  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  about 
thirty-five  thousand,  including  cavalry ;  the  materials  for  the  siege  were 
established  at  Gallegos,  Villa  del  Ciervo,  and  Espeja,  on  the  left  of  the 
Agueda,  and  the  ammunition  was  at  Almeida.  From  those  places,  the 
hired  carts  and  mules  were  to  bring  up  the  stores  to  the  park,  and  seventy 
pieces  of  ordnance  had  been  collected  at  Villa  de  Ponte.  But  from  the 
scarcity  of  transports  only  thirty-eight  guns  could  be  brought  to  the 
trenches,  and  these  would  have  wanted  their  due  supply  of  ammunition, 
if  eight  thousand  shot  had  not  been  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  Almeida. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  bridge  was  commenced  at  Marialva,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Azava  with  the  Agueda,  about  six  miles  below 
Ciudad,  and  piles  were  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  above  and  below, 
to  which  the  trestles  were  tied  to  render  the  whole  firm.  The  fortress 
was  to  have  been  invested  on  the  6th,  but  the  native  carters  were  two 
days  moving  over  ten  miles  of  flat  and  excellent  road,  with  empty  carts  ; 
the  operation  was  thus  delayed,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  find  fault  with 
these  people,  because  they  deserted  on  the  slightest  offence.  Meanwhile 
the  place  being  closely  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  French,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  old  works,  had  fortified  two  convents,  which  flanked  and 
strengthened  the  bad  Spanish  intrenchments  round  the  suburbs.  They 
had  also  constructed  an  enclosed  and  palisadoed  redoubt  upon  the  greater 
Teson  ;  and  this  redoubt,  called  Francisco,  was  supported  by  two  guns 
and  a  howitzer  placed  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  convent  of  that  name. 

The  soil  around  was  exceedingly  rocky,  except  on  the  Teson  itself,  and 
though  the  body  of  the  place  was  there  better  covered  by  the  outworks, 
and  could  bring  most  fire  to  bear  on  the  trenches,  it  was  more  assailable 
according  to  the  English  general’s  views ;  because  elsewhere  the  slope  of 
the  ground  was  such,  that  batteries  must  have  been  erected  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  counterscarp  before  they  could  see  low  enough  to  breach. 
Th  is  would  have  been  a  tedious  process,  whereas  the  smaller  Teson  fur¬ 
nished  the  means  of  striking  over  the  crest  of  the  glacis  at  once,  and  a 
deep  gully  near  the  latter  offered  cover  for  the  miners.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  storm  Fort  Francisco,  form  a  lodgment  there,  and  opening  the 
first  parallel  along  the  greater  Teson,  to  place  thirty-three  pieces  in 
counter-batteries  with  which  to  ruin  the  defences,  and  drive  the  besieged 
from  the  convent  of  Francisco  ;  then  working  forward  by  the  sap  to 
construct  breaching  batteries  on  the  lesser  Teson,  and  blow  in  the  coun¬ 
terscarp,  while  seven  guns,  by  battering  a  weak  turret  on  the  left,  opened 
a  second  breach,  with  a  view  to  turn  any  retrenchment  behind  the  principal 
breach. 
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The  first,  third,  fourth,  and  light  divisions,  and  Pack’s  Portuguese,  were 
destined  for  the  siege,  but  as  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agueda 
was  destitute  of  fuel  and  cover,  these  troops  were  still  to  keep  their 
quarters  on  the  left  bank;  and  although  there  was  a  very  severe  frost 
and  fall  of  snow,  yet  one  division  carrying  a  day’s  provisions  ready  cooked, 
was  to  ford  the  river,  every  twenty-four  hours,  either  above  or  below  the 
town,  and  thus  alternately  carry  on  the  works.  Meanwhile  to  cover  the 
siege,  Julian  Sanchez  and  Carlos  d’Espana  were  posted  on  the  Tormes  in 
observation  of  the  enemy. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  country  transport,  the  English 
general  had  previously  constructed  eight  hundred  carts  drawn  by  horses, 
and  these  were  now  his  surest  dependence  for  bringing  up  ammunition  ; 
yet  so  many  delays  were  anticipated  from  the  irregularity  of  the  native 
carters  and  muleteers,  and  the  chances  of  weather,  that  he  calculated 
upon  an  operation  of  twenty-four  days,  and  yet  hoped  to  steal  it  from  his 
adversaries;  sure,  even  if  he  failed,  that  the  clash  of  his  arms  would 
again  draw  their  scattered  troops  to  that  quarter,  as  tinklino-  bells  draw 
swarming  bees  to  an  empty  hive. 

The  8th  of  January  the  light  division  and  Pack’s  Portuguese  forded  the 
Agueda  near  Caridad,  three  miles  above  the  fortress,  and  making  a  cir¬ 
cuit,  took  post  behind  the  great  Teson,  where  they  remained  quiet  during 
the  day,  and  as  there  was  no  regular  investment,  the  enemy  believed  not 
that  the  siege  was  commenced.  But  in  the  evening  the  troops  stood  to 
their  arms,  and  Colonel  Colborne  commanding  the  fiftv-second,  having 
assembled  tw'o  companies  from  each  of  the  British  regiments  of  the  light 
division,  stormed  the  redoubt  of  Francisco.  This  he  did  with  so  much 
fury,  that  the  assailants  appeared  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the 
ditch,  mounting  the  parapets,  fighting  on  the  top  of  the  rampart,  and  forcing 
the  gorge  of  the  redoubt,  where  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  French  shells 
had  burst  the  gate  open. 

Of  the  defenders  a  few  were  killed,  not  many,  and  the  remainder,  about 
forty  in  number,  were  made  prisoners.  The  post  being  thus  taken  with 
the  loss  of  only  twenty-four  men  and  officers,  working  parties  were  set  to 
labour  on  the  right  of  it,  because  the  fort  itself  was  instantly  covered  with 
shot  and  shells  from  the  town.  This  tempest  continued  through  the  nmht 
but  at  daybreak  the  parallel,  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  was  sunk  three 
feet  deep,  and  four  wide,  the  communication  over  the  Teson  to  the  rear 
was  completed,  and  the  progress  of  the  siege  was  thus  hastened  several 
days  by  this  well-managed  assault. 

The  9th  the  first  division  took  the  trenches  in  hand.  The  place  was 
encircled  by  posts  to  prevent  any  external  communication,  and  at  night 
twelve  hundred  workmen  commenced  three  couuter-batteries,  for  eleven 
guns  each,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shells  and  grape.  Before  daylight  the 
labourers  were  under  cover,  and  a  ditch  was  also  sunk  in  the  front  to 
provide  earth  ;  for  the  batteries  were  made  eighteen  feet  thick  at  top  to 
resist  the  very  powerful  artillery  of  the  place. 

On  the  10th  the  fourth  division  relieved  the  trenches,  and  a  thousand 
men  laboured,  but  in  great  peril,  for  the  besieged  had  a  superabundance 
of  ammunition,  and  did  not  spare  it.  In  the  night  the  communication 
from  the  parallel  to  the  batteries  was  opened,  and  on  the  11th  the  third 
division  undertook  the  siege. 

This  day  the  magazines  in  the  batteries  were  excavated,  and  the 
approaches  widened,  but  the  enemy’s  fire  was  destructive,  and  the  shells 
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came  so  fast  into  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  batteries,  that  the  troops  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  earth  was  raised  from  the  inside.  Great  damage  was 
also  sustained  from  salvoes  of  shells,  with  long  fusees,  whose  simul¬ 
taneous  explosion  cut  away  the  parapets  in  a  strange  manner,  and  in  the 
night  the  French  brought  a  howitzer  to  the  garden  of  the  convent  of  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  which  they  killed  many  men  and  wounded  others. 

On  the  12th  the  light  division  resumed  the  work,  and  the  riflemen 
taking  advantage  of  a  thick  fog,  covered  themselves  in  pits,  which  they 
digged  in  front  of  the  trenches,  and  from  thence  picked  off  the  enemy’s 
gunners ;  but  in  the  night  the  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  besieged  shot 
so  briskly,  that  little  progress  was  made. 

The  13th,  the  first  division  being  on  duty,  the  same  causes  impeded 
the  labourers,  and  now  also  the  scarcity  of  transport  balked  the  general’s 
operations.  One-third  only,  of  the  native  carts,  expected,  had  arrived, 
and  the  drivers  of  those  present  were  very  indolent;  much  of  the  twenty- 
four-pound  ammunition  was  still  at  Villa  de  Ponte,  and  intelligence 
arrived  that  Marmont  was  collecting  his  forces  to  succour  the  place. 
Wellington  therefore  changing  his  first  plan,  resolved  to  open  a  breach 
with  his  counter-batteries,  which  were  not  quite  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  curtain,  and  then  to  storm  the  place  without  blowing  in  the  counter¬ 
scarp  ;  in  other  words,  to  overstep  the  rules  of  science,  and  sacrifice  life 
rather  than  time,  for  such  was  the  capricious  nature  of  the  Agueda  that 
in  one  night  a  flood  might  enable  a  small  French  force  to  relieve  the 
place. 

The  whole  army  was  immediately  brought  up  from  the  distant  quarters, 
and  posted  in  the  villages  on  the  Coa,  ready  to  cross  the  Agueda  and  give 
battle;  and  it  was  at  this  time,  that  Hill,  who  was  then  at  Merida,  re¬ 
turned  to  Portalegre,  and  sent  a  division  across  the  Tagus,  lest  Marmont 
in  despair  of  uniting  his  force  in  the  north,  in  time  to  save  Ciudad,  should 
act  against  the  line  of  communication  by  Castello  Branco  and  Vilha 
Velha.# 

In  the  night  of  the  13th  the  batteries  were  armed  with  twenty-eight  guns, 
the  second  parallel  and  the  approaches  were  continued  by  the  flying  sap, 
and  the  Santa  Cruz  convent  was  surprised  by  the  Germans  of  the  first 
division,  which  secured  the  right  flank  of  the  trenches. 

The  14th  the  enemy,  who  had  observed  that  the  men  in  the  trenches 
always  went  off  in  a  disorderly  manner  on  the  approach  of  the  relief, 
made  a  sally  and  overturned  the  gabions  of  the  sap;  they  even  penetrated 
to  the  parallel,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  entering  the  batteries,  when  a 
few  of  the  workmen  getting  together,  checked  them  until  a  support  arrived, 
and  thus  the  guns  were  saved.  This  affair,  together  with  the  death  of  the 
engineer  on  duty,  and  the  heavy  fire  from  the  town,  delayed  the  opening 
of  the  breaching  batteries,  but  at  half-past  four  in  the  evening,  twenty-five 
heavy  guns  battered  the  fausse-braie  and  rampart,  and  two  pieces  were 
directed  against  the  convent  of  Francisco.  Then  was  beheld  a  spectacle 
at  once  fearful  and  sublime.  The  enemy  replied  to  the  assailants’  fire 
with  more  than  fifty  pieces,  the  bellowing  of  eighty  large  guns  shook  the 
ground  far  and  wide,  the  smoke  rested  in  heavy  volumes  upon  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  place,  or  curled  in  light  wreaths  about  the  numerous  spires, 
the  shells,  hissing  through  the  air,  seemed  fiery  serpents  leaping  from  the 
darkness,  the  walls  crashed  to  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  and  the  distant 


*  Vide  page  170  of  this  volume. 
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mountains,  faintly  returning  the  sound,  appeared  to  moan  over  the  falling 
city.  And  when  night  put  an  end  to  this  turmoil,  the  quick  clatter  of 
musketry  was  heard  like  the  pattering  of  hail  after  a  peal  of  thunder,  for 
the  fortieth  regiment  assaulted  and  carried  the  convent  of  Francisco,  and 
established  itself  in  the  suburb  on  the  left  of  the  attack. 

The  next  day  the  ramparts  were  again  battered,  and  fell  so  fast  that  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  commence  the  small  breach  at  the  turret,  and 
in  the  night  of  the  15th  five  more  guns  were  mounted.  The  16th  at  day¬ 
light  tj»e  besiegers’  batteries  recommenced,  but  at  eight  o’clock  a  thick  fog 
obliged  them  to  desist,  nevertheless  the  small  breach  had  been  opened, 
and  the  place  was  now  summoned,  but  without  effect.  At  night  the 
parallel  on  the  lower  Teson  was  extended,  and  a  sharp  musketry  was 
directed  from  thence  against  the  great  breach.  The  breaching  battery  as 
originally  projected  was  also  commenced,  and  the  riflemen  of  the  light 
division,  hidden  in  the  pits,  continued  to  pick  off  the  enemy’s  gunners. 

The  17th  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  very  heavy  and  the  wall  of  the 
place  was  beaten  down  in  large  cantles ;  but  several  of  the  besiegers’ 
guns  were  dismounted,  their  batteries  injured,  and  many  of  their  men 
killed ;  General  Borthwick  the  commandant  of  artillery  was  wounded 
and  the  sap  was  entirely  ruined.  Even  the  riflemen  in  the  pits  were  at 
first  overpowered  with  grape,  yet  towards  evening  they  recovered  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  French  could  only  fire  from  the  more  distant 
embrasures.  In  the  night  the  battery,  intended  for  the  lesser  breach, 
was  armed,  and  that  on  the  lower  Teson  raised  so  as  to  afford  cover  in 
the  daytime. 

On  the  18thsthe  besiegers’  fire  was  resumed  with  great  violence.  The 
turret  was  shaken  at  the  small  breach,  the  large  breach  became  practi¬ 
cable  in  the  middle,  and  the  enemy  commenced  retrenching  it.  The  sap 
however  could  make  no  progress,  the  superintending  engineer  was  badly 
wounded,  and  a  twenty-four-pounder  having  bursted  in  the  batteries, 
killed  several  men.  In  the  night  the  battery  on  the  lower  Teson  was 
improved,  and  a  fieldpiece  and  howitzer  being  placed  there,  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  on  the  great  breach  to  destroy  the  French  retrenchments. 

On  the  19th  both  breaches  became  practicable,  Major  Sturgeon  closely 
examined  the  place,  and  a  plan  of  attack  was  formed  on  his  report ;  the 
assault  was  then  ordered,  and  the  battering-guns  were  turned  against  the 
artillery  of  the  ramparts. 

ASSAULT  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

This  operation,  which  was  confided  to  the  third  and  light  divisions,  and 
Pack’s  Portuguese,  was  organized  in  four  parts. 

1°.  The  right  attack.  The  light  company  of  the  eighty-third  and  the 
second  cacadores  which  were  posted  in  the  houses  beyond  the  bridge  on 
the  Agueda,  were  directed  to  cross  that  river  and  escalade  an  outwork 
in  front  of  the  castle,  where  there  was  no  ditch,  but  where  two  guns 
commanded  the  junction  of  the  counterscarp  with  the  body  of  the  place. 
The  fifth  and  ninety-fourth  regiments  posted  behind  the  convent  of 
banfa  Cruz  and  having  the  seventy-seventh  in  reserve,  were  to  enter  the 
ditch  at  the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp  ;  then  to  escalade  the  fausse - 
braie,  and  scour  it  on  their  left  as  far  as  the  great  breach. 

2  .  The  centre  attack  or  assault  of  the  great  breach.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  eighty-third  regiment,  and 
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carrying  haybags  to  throw  into  the  ditch,  were  to  move  out  of  the 
second  parallel  and  to  be  followed  by  a  storming  party,  which  was  again 
to  be  supported  by  General  Mackinnon’s  brigade  of  the  third  division^ 

3°.  Left  attack.  The  light  division,  posted  behind  the  convent  of 
Francisco,  was  to  send  three  companies  of  the  ninety-fifth  to  scour  the 
faasse-braie  to  the  right,  and  so  connect  the  left  and  centre  attacks.  At 
the  same  time  a  storming  party,  preceded  by  the  third  cacadores  carry¬ 
ing  haysacks,  and  followed  by  Vandeleur’s  and  Andrew  Barnard’s 
brigades,  was  to  make  for  the  small  breach,  and  when  the  fausse-braie 
was  carried  to  detach  to  their  right,  to  assist  the  main  assault,  and  to  the 
left  to  force  a  passage  at  the  Salamanca  gate. 

4  .  The  false  attack.  This  was  an  escalade  to  be  made  by  Pack’s 
Portuguese  on  the  St.  Jago  gate  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

The  right  attack  was  commanded  by  Colonel  O’Toole  of  the  cacadores. 
Five  hundred  volunteers,  commanded  by  Major  Manners  of  the  seventy- 
fourth,  with  a  forlorn  hope  under  Mr.  Mackie  of  the  eighty-eighth,  com¬ 
posed  the  storming  party  of  the  third  division. 

Three  hundred  volunteers,  led  by  Major  George  Napier  of  the  fifty- 
second,  with  a  forlorn  hope  of  twenty-five  men  under  Mr.  Gurwood,  of 
the  same  regiment,  composed  the  storming  party  of  the  light  division. 

All  the  troops  reached  their  different  posts  without  seeming  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  but  before  the  signal  was  given,  and  while 
Lord  Wellington,  who  in  person  had  been  pointing  out  the  lesser  breach 
to  Major  Napier,  was  still  at  the  convent  of  Francisco,  the  attack  on  the 
right  commenced,  and  was  instantly  taken  up  along  the  whole  line.* 

Then  the  space  between  the  army  and  the  ditch  was  covered  with 
soldiers  and  ravaged  by  a  tempest  of  grape  from  the  ramparts.  The 
storming  parties  of  the  third  division  jumped  out  of  the  parallel  when  the 
first  shout  arose;  but  so  rapid  had  been  the  movements  on  their  right, 
that  before  they  could  reach  the  ditch,  Ridge,  Dunkin,  and  Campbell, 
with  the  fifth,  seventy-seventh,  and  ninety-fourth  regiments,  had  already 
scoured  the  fausse-braie ,  and  were  pushing  up  the  great  breach,  amidst 
the  bursting  of  shells,  the  whistling  of  grape  and  muskets,  and  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  French  who  were  driven  fighting  behind  the  retrenchments. 
There  however  they  rallied,  and  aided  by  the  musketry  from  the  houses, 
made  hard  battle  for  their  post;  none  would  go  back  on  either  side,  and 
yet  the  British  could  not  get  forward,  and  men  and  officers,  falling  in 
heaps,  choked  up  the  passage,  which  from  minute  to  minute  was  raked 
with  grape,  from  two  guns,  flanking  the  top  of  the  breach  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  yards ;  thus  striving  and  trampling  alike  upon  the  dead  and  the 
wounded  these  brave  men  maintained  the  combat. 

Meanwhile  the  stormers  of  the  light  division,  who  had  three  hundred 
yards  of  ground  to  clear,  would  not  wait  for  the  haybags,  but  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  swiftness  running  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  jumped  down  the 
scarp,  a  depth  of  eleven  feet,  and  rushed  up  the  fausse-braie  under  a 
smashing  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  was 
dark  and  intricate,  and  the  forlorn  hope  took  too  much  to  their  left ;  but 
the  storming  party  went  straight  to  the  breach,  which  was  so  contracted 
that  a  gun  placed  lengthwise  across  the  top  nearly  blocked  up  the  open¬ 
ing.  Here  the  forlorn  hope  rejoined  the  stormers,  but  when  two-thirds  of 
the  ascent  were  gained,  the  leading  men,  crushed  together  by  the  narrow- 
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ness  of  the  place,  staggered  under  the  weight  of  the  enemy’s  fire;  and 
such  is  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  that  although  no  man  had  been  allowed 
to  load,  every  musket  in  the  crowd  was  snapped.  The  commander,  Major 
Napier  was  at  this  moment  stricken  to  the  earth  by  a  grape  shot  which 
shattered  his  arm,  but  he  called  on  his  men  to  trust  to  their  bayonets,  and 
all  the  officers  simultaneously  sprang  to  the  front,  when  the  charge  was 
renewed  with  a  furious  shout,  and  the  entrance  was  gained.  The  sup¬ 
porting  regiments  coming  up  in  sections,  abreast,  then  reached  the  rampart, 
the  fifty-second  wheeled  to  the  left,  the  forty-third  to  the  right,  and  the 
place  was  won.  During  this  contest,  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes, 
after  th e  fausse-braie  was  passed,  the  fighting  had  continued  at  the  great 
breach  with  unabated  violence,  but  when  the  forty-third,  and  the  stormers 
of  the  light  division,  came  pouring  down  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  French, 
the  latter  bent  before  the  storm;  at  the  same  moment,  1  he  explosion  of 
three  wall  magazines  destroyed  many  persons,  and  the  third  division  with 
a  mighty  effort  broke  through  the  retrenchments.  The  garrison  indeed 
still  fought  for  a  moment  in  the  streets,  but  finally  fled  to  the  castle,  where 
Mr.  Gurwood,  who  though  wounded,  had  been  amongst  the  foremost  at 
the  lesser  breach,  received  the  governor’s  sword. 

The  allies  now  plunged  into  the  streets  from  all  quarters,  for  O’Toole’s 
attack  was  also  successful,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  town  Pack’s  Por¬ 
tuguese,  meeting  no  resistance,  had  entered  the  place,  and  the  reserves 
also  came  in.  Then  throwing  off  the  restraints  of  discipline  the  troops 
committed  frightful  excesses.  The  town  was  fired  in  three  or  four  places, 
the  soldiers  menaced  their  officers,  and  shot  each  other  ;  many  were  killed 
in  the  market-place,  intoxication  soon  increased  the  tumult,  disorder  every 
where  prevailed,  and  at  last,  the  fury  rising  to  an  absolute  madness,  a  fire 
was  wilfully  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  great  magazine,  when  the  town 
and  all  in  it  would  have  been  blown  to  atoms,  but  for  the  energetic  courage 
of  some  officers  and  a  few  soldiers  who  still  preserved  their  senses. 

Three  hundred  French  had  fallen,  fifteen  hundred  were  made  prisoners, 
and  besides  the  immense  stores  of  ammunition,  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  including  the  battering  train  of  Marmont’s  army, 
were  captured  in  this  place.  The  whole  loss  of  the  allies  was  about 
twelve  hundred  soldiers  and  ninety  officers,  and  of  these  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  sixty  officers  had  been  slain  or  burnt  at  the  breaches. 
General  Crawfurd  and  General  Mackinnon,  the  former  a  man  of  great 
ability,  were  killed,  and  with  them  died  many  gallant  men,  amongst  others, 
a  captain  of  the  forty-fifth,  of  whom  it  has  been  felicitously  said,  that 
“  three  generals  and  seventy  other  officers  had  fallen,  but  the  soldiers 
fresh  from  the  strife  only  talked  of  Hardyman.”*  General  Vandaleur, 
Colonel  Colborne,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior  rank  were  bounded,  and  un¬ 
happily  the  slaughter  did  not  end  with  the  battle,  for  the  next  day  as  the 
prisoners  and  their  escort  were  marching  out  by  the  breach,  an  accidental 
explosion  took  place  and  numbers  of  both  were  blown  into  the  air. 

To  recompense  an  exploit  so  boldly  undertaken  and  so  gloriously 
finished,  Lord  Wellington  was  created  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  the 
Spaniards,  Earl  of  Wellington  by  the  English,  and  Marquis  pf  Torres 
Vedras  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  prince  regent 
of  Portugal  had  previous  to  that  period  displayed  great  ingratitude  in  the 
conferring  of  honours  upon  the  British  officers. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1°.  The  duration  of  this  siege  was  twelve  days,  or  half  the  time  origin¬ 
ally  calculated  upon  by  the  English  general,  and  yet  the  inexperience  both 
of  the  engineer  and  soldier,  and  the  very  heavy  fire  of  the  place,  had 
eaused  the  works  to  be  more  slowly  executed  than  might  have  been 
expected;  the  cold  also  had  impeded  the  labourers,  and  yet  with  a  less 
severe  frost  the  trenches  would  have  been  overflowed,  because  in  open 
weather  the  water  rises  every  where  to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface. 
But  the  worst  obstacle  was  caused  by  the  disgraceful  badness  of  the  cut¬ 
ting-tools  furnished  from  the  storekeeper-general’s  office  in  England,  the 
profits  of  the  contractor  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  respected  ;  the ‘engi¬ 
neers  eagerly  sought  for  French  implements,  because  those  provided  by 
England  were  useless. 

2°.  The  audacious  manner  in  which  Wellington  stormed  the  redoubt 
of  Francisco,  and  broke  ground  on  the  first  night  of  the  investment;  the 
more  audacious  manner  in  which  he  assaulted  the  place  before  the  fire  of 
the  defence  had  been  in  any  manner  lessened,  and  before  the  counter¬ 
scarp  had  been  blown  in,  were  the  true  causes  of  the  sudden  fall  of  the 
place.  Both  the  military  and  political  state  of  affairs  warranted  this 
neglect  of  rules.  The  final  success  depended  more  upon  the  courage  of 
the  troops  than  the  skill  of  the  engineer  ;  and  when  the  general  terminated 
his  order  for  the  assault,  with  this  sentence,  “  Ciudad  Rodrigo  must  be 
stormed  this  evening,”  he  knew  well  that  it  would  be  nobly  understood. 
Yet  the  French  fought  bravely  on  the  breach,  and  by  their  side  many 
British  deserters,  desperate  men,  were  bayoneted. 

3°.  The  great  breach  was  cut  off  from  the  town  by  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  sixteen  feet,  and  the  bottom  was  planted  with  sharp  spikes,  and 
strewn  with  live  shells;  the  houses  behind  were  all  loophooled,  and  gar¬ 
nished  with  musketeers,  and  on  the  flanks  there  were  cuts,  not  indeed 
very  deep  or  wide,  and  the  French  had  left  the  temporary  bridges  over 
them,  but  behind  were  parapets  so  powerfully  defended  that  it  was  said 
the  third  division  could  never  have  carried  them,  had  not  the  light  divi¬ 
sion  taken  the  enemy  in  flank;  an  assertion  perhaps  easier  made  than 
proved. 

4°.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  allies  on  this  occasion,  has  been  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  slow  proceedings  of  Massena  in  1810,  and  the  defence  of 
Herrasti  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Barrie.  But  Massena  was  not 
pressed  for  time,  and  he  would  have  been  blamable  to  have  spared  labour 
at  the  expense  of  blood  ;  Herrasti  also  had  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men, 
whereas  Barrie  had  less  than  two  thousand,  of  which  only  seventeen 
hundred  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and  he  had  additional  works  to  guard. 
Nevertheless  his  neglect  of  the  lesser  breach  was  a  great  error  ;  it  was  so 
narrow  and  high,  that  a  very  slight  addition  to  its  defences  would  have 
rendered  it  quite  impracticable ;  and  as  the  deserters  told  him  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  that  the  light  division  was  come  up,  out  of  its  turn, 
he  must  have  expected  the  assault  and  had  time  to  prepare  for  it.  More¬ 
over  the  small  breach  was  flanked  at  a  very  short  distance,  by  a  demi- 
bastion  with  a  parapet,  which,  though  little  injured,  was  abandoned  when 
the  head  of  the  storming  party,  had  forced  their  way  on  to  the  rampart. 
But  the  true  way  of  defending  Ciudad  was  by  external  operations,  and  it  was 
not  until  it  fell,  that  the  error  of  Marmont  at  Elbodon  could  be  judged  in 
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its  full  extent.  Neither  can  that  marshal  be  in  any  manner  justified  for 
having  left  so  few  men  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  it  is  certain  that  with  a  garri¬ 
son  of  five  thousand  the  place  would  not  have  been  taken,  for  when  there 
are  enough  of  men  the  engineer’s  art  cannot  be  overcome  by  mere 
courage. 

5°.  The  excesses  committed  by  the  allied  troops  were  very  disgraceful. 
The  Spanish  people  were  allies  and  friends,  unarmed  and  helpless,  and 
all  these  claims  were  disregarded.  “  The  soldiers  were  not  to  be  con¬ 
trolled.”  That  excuse  will  however  scarcely  suffice  here,  because  Colonel 
M’Leod  of  the  forty-third,  a  young  fnan  of  a  most  energetic  spirit,  placed 
guards  at  the  breach  and  did  constrain  his  regiment  to  keep  its  ranks  for 
a  long  time  after  the  disorders  commenced ;  but  as  no  previous  general 
measures  had  been  taken,  and  no  organized  efforts  made  by  higher 
authorities,  the  men  were  finally  carried  away  in  the  increasing  tumult.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Execution  of  the  French  partisans  and  English  deserters  found  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo — The 
works  are  repaired — Marmont  collects  his  army  at  Salamanca — Bonnet  abandons  the 
Asturias — Souliam  advances  to  Matilla — Hill  arrives  at  Castello  Branco — The  French 
army  harassed  by  winter  marches  and  by  the  partidas — Marmont  again  spreads  his  divi¬ 
sions — The  Agueda  overflows,  and  all  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  cut  off — 
Lord  Wellington  prepares  to  besiege  Badajoz — Preliminary  measures — Impeded  by  bad 
weather- — Difficulties  and  embarrassments  arise — The  allied  army  marches  in  an  unmili¬ 
tary  manner  towards  the  Alemtejo — Lord  Wellington  proposes  some  financial  measures 
— Gives  up  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  Spaniards — The  fifth  division  is  left  in  Beira — Carlos 
d’Espaiia  and  General  Victor  Alten  are  posted  on  the  Yeltes — The  Portuguese  militia 
march  for  the  Coa — Lord  Wellington  reaches  Elvas — He  is  beset  with  difficulties — Falls 
sick,  but  recovers  rapidly. 

In  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  papers  were  found  by  which  it  appeared,  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  emissaries  of  the  enemy ;  all  these  people  Carlos 
d’Espana  slew  without  mercy,  but  of  the  English  deserters,  who  were 
taken,  some  were  executed,  some  pardoned,  and  the  rigour  of  the  Spanish 
generals  was  thought  to  be  overstrained. 

When  order  had  been  restored  workmen  were  set"  to  repair  the  breaches 
and  to  level  the  trenches,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  provision  the 
place  quickly,  for  Marmont’s  army  was  gathering  at  Valladolid  ;  that 
general  was  however  still  ignorant  that  Ciudad  had  fallen.  In  the  latter 
end  of  December,  rumour,  anticipating  the  fact,  had  indeed  spoken  of  an 
English  bridge  on  the  Agueda,  and  the  expedition  to  Alicante  was  coun¬ 
termanded  ;  yet  the  report  died  away,  and  Montbrun  recommenced  his 
march.  But  though  the  bridge  was  cast  on  the  1st  and  the  siege  com¬ 
menced  on  the  8th,  on  the  12th  nothing  was  known  at  Salamanca. 

On  the  11th  Marmont  arrived  at  Valladolid ;  on  the  15th  he  for  the 
first  time  heard  of  the  siege.  His  army  was  immediately  ordered  to  con¬ 
centrate  at  Salamanca,  Bonnet  quitted  the  Asturias,  Montbrun  hastened 
back  from  Valencia,  Dorsenne  sent  a  detachment  to  aid,  and  on  the  25th 
six  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  being  about  forty-five  thou¬ 
sand  in  all,  were  assembled  at  Salamanca,  from  whence  to  Ciudad,  was 
four  marches. 


Captain  Cook’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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On  the  23d  Souham  had  advanced  to  Matilla  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
-the  fortress;  but  meanwhile  five  thousand  of  Mill’s  troops  had  reached 
Castello  Branco,  and  the  allies  were  therefore  strong  enough  to  fight 
beyond  the  Agueda-  Hence  if  the  siege  had  even  lasted  twenty-four  days, 
the  place  might  still  have  been  taken. 

The  26th  Marmont  knew  that  the  fortress  was  lost,  and  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  his  adversary’s  success,  retired  to  Valladolid.  His  divisions 
were  thus  harassed  by  ruinous  marches  in  winter;  for  Montbrun  had 
already  reached  Arevalo  on  his  return  from  Valencia,  and  Bonnet  in  re¬ 
passing  the  Asturian  mountains,  had  suffered  much  from  cold  and  fatigue, 
and  more  from  the  attacks  of  Porlier,  who  harassed  him  without  ces¬ 
sation. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  immediately  sent  money  and  arms  to  the  Astu¬ 
rians,  on  one  flank,  and  on  the  other  flank,  Morillo,  who  had  remained  at 
Horcajo  in  great  peril  after  his  flight  from  Almagro,  took  the  opportunity 
to  escape  by  Truxillo ;  meanwhile  Saornil’s  band  cut  off  a  French  de¬ 
tachment  at  Medina  del  Campo,  other  losses  were  sustained  from  the  par- 
tidas  on  the  Tietar,  and  the  operations  of  those  in  the  Rioja,  Navarre,  and 
New  Castile  were  renewed.  The  regular  Spanish  troops  w-ere  likewise 
put  in  movement.  Abadia  and  Cabrera,  advancing  from  Gallicia,  me¬ 
naced  Astorga  and  La  Banesa,  but  the  arrival  of  Bonnet  at  Benavente, 
soon  obliged  them  to  retire  again  to  Puebla  de  Senabria  and  Villa  Franca  ; 
and  Sylveira,  who  had  marched  across  the  frontier  of  Tras  os  Montes  to 
aid  them,  also  fell  back  to  Portugal. 

Marmont’s  operations  were  here  again  ill-judged.  He  should  have 
taken  post  at  Tamames,  or  St.  Martin  de  Rio,  and  placed  strong  advanced 
guards  at  Tenebron  and  St.  Espiritus,  in  the  hills  immediately  above 
Ciudad.  His  troops  could  have  been  concentrated  at  those  places  the 
28th,  and  on  that  day  such  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  that  the  trestle  bridge  at 
Marialva  could  not  stand,  and  the  river  rose  two  feet  over  the  stone 
bridge  at  the  town.  The  allies  were  then  on  the  left  bank,  the  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  town  was  entirely  cut  off,  the  repair  of  the  breaches 
was  scarcely  complete,  and  Ciudad  being  entirely  exposed  for  several 
days  might  have  been  retaken.  But  the  greatest  warriors  are  the  very 
slaves  of  fortune  ! 

The  English  general’s  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Badajoz,  which 
he  was  desirous  to  invest  in  the  second  week  of  March.;  because  then  the 
flooding  of  the  rivers  in  Beira,  would  enable  him  to  carry  nearly  all  his 
forces  to  the  Alemtejo,  without  risk,  and  the  same  rains  would  impede  the 
junction  of  the  enemy’s  forces  in  Estremadura.  Green  forage  was  to  be 
had  in  the  last  province  considerably  earlier  than  on  the  Agueda,  and  the 
success  of  the  contemplated  campaign  in  Andalusia  depended  upon  the 
operations  taking  place  before  the  harvest  upon  the  ground  should  ripen, 
which  was  the  enemy’s  resource,  and  would  happen  much  earlier  there 
than  in  Leon. 

Preliminary  measures  were  already  in  progress.  In  December  a  pon¬ 
toon  bridge,  escorted  by  military  artificers  and  some  Portuguese  seamen, 
had  been  ordered  from  Lisbon  to  Abrantes,  where  draft  bullocks  were 
collected  to  draw  it  to  Elvas.  After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  stores  and  tools 
were  sent  from  Lisbon  to  Setuval,  and  thence  in  boats  to  Alcaoer  de  Sal ; 
and  a  company  of  the  military  artificers,  then  at  Cadiz,  were  disembarked 
at  Ayamonte  to  proceed  to  Elvas,  where  an  engineer  officer  secretly 
superintended  the  preparations  for  the  siege.  Meanwhile  the  repairs  of 
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Ciudad  went  on,  two  new  redoubts  were  traced  out  upon  the  Tesons,  the 
old  one  was  enlarged,  and  the  suburbs  were  strengthened;  but  the  heavy 
storms  before  mentioned,  impeded  these  works,  and  having  entirely  stop¬ 
ped  all  communication  by  sea  and  land,  delayed  for  many  days  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  ulterior  operations.  When  the  weather  cleared  they 
were  renewed,  yet  other  obstacles  were  not  wanting. 

The  draft  bullocks,  sinking  from  want,  were  unable  to  drag  the  whole 
battering  train  by  the  way  of  Vilha  Velha,  and  only  sixteen  twenty-four 
pounders,  and  twenty  spare  carriages  could  be  moved  on  that  line.  To 
supply  the  deficiency  sixteen  twenty-four  pounders,  then  in  vessels  in  the 
Tagus,  were  ordered  up  to  Abrantes,  and  Admiral  Berkeley  was  applied 
to  for  twenty  ship-guns.  He  had  none  of  that  calibre  and  offered  eigh¬ 
teen-pounders,  which  were  accepted ;  but  when  Major  Dickson,  who 
superintended  the  arrangements  for  the  artillery  service,  arrived  at 
Lisbon,  he  found  that  these  were  Russian  pieces  whose  bore  was  too 
large  for  English  shot,  and  the  admiral  refused  to  give  guns  from  his 
own  ship  the  Burfleur,  in  their  place.  This  apparently  capricious  pro¬ 
ceeding  produced  both  difficulty  and  delay,  because  the  artillery-men 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  cull  the  Portuguese  shot  in  the  arsenal  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply.  However  the  energy  of  Major  Dickson  over¬ 
came  every  obstacle,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  the  battering  guns, 
fifty-two  in  number,  the  pontoons  from  Abrantes,  and  most  of  the  stores 
from  Alcacer  do  Sal,  were  parked  at  Elvas,  where  also  gabions  and 
fascines  were  piled  in  great  numbers. 

Marmont  having  lost  his  emissaries  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  being 
unable  to  measure  his  adversary’s  talent  and  energy,  had  during  these 
transactions  again  spread  his  troops  that  he  might  the  more  easily  feed 
them : 

Three  divisions  of  infantry  and  part  of  the  cavalry  returned  to  Talavera 
and  Toledo ; 

Souham  occupied  the  country  from  Zamora  and  Toro,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tormes  ;  and  Bonnet,  after  driving  the  Gallicians  back  to  Senabria 
and  Villa  Franca,  remained  about  Benavente  and  Astorga. 

The  army  of  Portugal  appeared  to  dread  no  further  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  yet  from  some  secret  misgiving,  Marmont  caused 
General  Foy  to  march  through  the  Guadalupe,  by  the  pass  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cente,  to  ascertain  whether  an  army  could  march  by  that  line  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  Guadiana. 

This  scattering  of  the  French  relieved  Lord  Wellington  from  a  serious 
embarrassment.  The  constant  difficulty  of  land  transport,  had  prevented 
him  from  bringing  up  the  clothing  of  the  army,  and  he  was  now  obliged 
to  send  the  regiments  to  those  points  on  the  Mondego,  the  Duero,  and  the 
Tagus,  where  the  clothing  had  arrived  by  boats  ;  hence  the  march  to  the 
Alemtejo  was  necessarily  long  and  unmilitary,  and  would  have  been  too 
dangerous  to  attempt,  if  Marmont  had  kept  his  troops  together  on  the 
Tormes,  with  advanced  posts  pushed  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
weather  was  now  however  extremely  favourable  to  the  allies,  and  the 
new  Portuguese  commissariat  supplied  the  troops  on  this  march  well,  and 
without  any  of  those  exactions  and  oppressions  which  had  always  before 
marked  the  movements  of  the  native  troops  ;  nevertheless  the  scarcity 
was  so  great,  that  rations  of  cassava  root  were  served  to  the  Portuguese 
instead  of  bread. 

The  talents  of  Lord  Wellington  always  rose  with  his  difficulties,  but 
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the  want  of  specie  crippled  every  operation.  A  movement  into  Spain, 
such  as  that  now  intended  against  Andalusia,  could  not  be  effected 
without  magazines  when  there  was  no  harvest  on  the  ground,  except 
by  paying  ready  money;  because  it  was  certain  that  'the  Spaniards 
however  favourably  disposed,  would  never  diminish  their  own  secret 
resources  for  mere  promises  of  payment.  The  English  general  and 
Mi.  ^tuart,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  get  British  bank  notes  accepted  as 
cash,  by  the  great  merchants  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto;  and  Lord  Wellington 
reflecting  that,  from  the  enormous  sums  spent  in  Portugal,  many  persons 
must  needs  have  secret  hoards  which  they  would  be  glad  to  invest  if 
they  could  do  it  safely,  asked  for  English  exchequer-bills  to  negotiate  in 
the  same  manner;  intending  to  pay  the  interest  punctually  and  faith¬ 
fully  however  inconvenient  it  might  prove  at  the  moment.  This  plan 
could  not  be  adopted  with  Portuguese  paper,  because  the  finances  were 
faithlessly  managed  by  the  regency  ;  but  some  futile  arguments  against 
the  proposition  were  advanced  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  money  became  so 
scarce,  that  we  shall  find,  even  in  the  midst  of  victory,  the  war  was  more 
than  once  like  to  stop  altogether  from  absolute  inability  to  proceed. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  army  being  well  on  the  way  to  the  Alemtejo, 
Lord  Wellington,  who  had  maintained  his  head-quarters  on  the  Coa  to 
the  last  moment,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  awakened  to  his  real 
designs,  gave  up  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Castanos.  He  also  in  person,  and 
on  the  spot,  explained  to  Vives,  the  governor,  the  plan  and  intention  of 
the  new  works ;  he  supplied  hitn  with  money  to  complete  them  ;  furnished 
him  with  six  weeks’  provisions  remaining  from  the  field  stores  of  the 
British  troops,  and  gave  him  the  reserved  stores  at  St.  Joa  de  Pesqueira 
on  the  Duero,  from  whence  Carlos  d’Espana  undertook  to  transport  them 
to  the  fortress. 

As  Marmont  was  at  this  time  in  Salamanca,  and  still  ignorant  of  the 
allies’  march,  General  Victor  Allen’s  brigade  of  cavalry  was  posted  on 
the  Yeltes,  to  screen  the  allies’  movement  as  long  as  possible,  and  he  was 
instructed  if  Marmont  advanced  to  retire  on  Beira,  and  cover  the  maga¬ 
zines  at  Castello  Branco,  by  disputing  all  the  rivers  and  defiles  with  the 
enemy’s  advanced  parties.  At  the  same  time  Sylveira  was  directed  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Duero  to  cover  Oporto;  the  militia,  under  Trant  and  J. 
Wilson,  were  ordered  to  concentrate  about  Guarda;  and  those  of  Beira  to 
unite  about  Castello  Branco  under  Colonel  Lecor ;  the  orders  of  all  being 
the  same,  namely,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  rivers  and  defiles.  Trant 
was  to  defend  those  of  the  Estrella,  and  Lecor  those  of  Castello  Branco, 
on  which  town  Victor  Alten’s  cavalry  was  finally  to  retire  if  pressed. 
With  these  forces  and  the  Spaniards  under  Sanchez  and  Espana,  and 
with  the  two  fortresses,  for  Almeida  was  now  capable  of  defence,  Mar¬ 
mots  efforts  were  not  much  to  be  dreaded  in  that  season,  after  he  had 
lost  his  battering  train  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

These  things  arranged,  Wellington  set  ofTfor  Elvas,  which  he  reached 
the  11th,  and  prepared  to  invest  Badajoz,  although  neither  the  troops  nor 
the  stores  were  all  arrived  ;  but  even  this  was  ten  days  later  than  he  had 
designed,  and  threw  his  operations  into  the  violent  equinoctial  rains,  by 
which  the  difficulties  were  augmented  twofold.  This  was  one  of  the  evils 
produced  by  the  incredibly  vexatious  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  regency. 
There  was  no  want  of  transport  in  the  country,  but  as  the  government 
would  not  oblige  the  magistrates  to  do  their  duty,  the  latter  either  refused 
to  procure  carts  for  the  army,  or  obliged  the  poorer  classes  to  supply 
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them,  from  which  oppressions  the  peasants  naturally  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  flight.  Thus  all  the  arrangements  for  the  investment  ol  Bada- 
joz  on  the  6th  of  March  had  been  made ;  but  the  rich  town  of  Evora, 
which  had  not  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy  for  more  than  three  years,  re¬ 
fused  to  supply  any  carriages  at  all,  and  the  operation  was  necessari  y 

put  off  till  the  17th.  .  . 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  Wellington  threatened  and  remonstrated,  in  vain 
that  he  employed  his  time  and  wasted  his  mental  powers  in  devising  new 
laws,  or  remedies  for  bad  ones ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Stuart  exerted 
himself,  with  equal  vigour,  to  give  energy  to  this  extraordinary  govern¬ 
ment;  for  whether  in  matters  of  small  or  vital  importance,  insolent  anger 
and  falsehood,  disgraceful  subterfuges  and  stolid  indifference,  upon  the 
part  of  all  civil  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  met  them  at 
every  turn.  The  responsibility  even  in  small  matters  became  too  great 
for  subordinate  officers ;  and  the  English  general  was  forced  to  arrange 
the  most  trifling  details  of  the  service  himself;  thus  the  iron  strength  of 
his  body  and  mind  was  strained,  until  all  men  wondered  how  they  held, 
and  in  truth  he  did  fall  sick,  but  recovered  after  a  few  days. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  war  may  be  here  judged  of,  for  no  man  could 
have  taken  his  place  at  such  a  moment,  no  man,  however  daring  or  skil¬ 
ful,  would  have  voluntarily  plunged  into  difficulties  which  were  like  to 
drive  Wellington  from  the  contest. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  allies  cross  the  Guadiana— Beresford  invests  Badajoz — Generals  Graham  and  Hill 
command  the  covering  army—  Drouet  retires  to  Hornaches  in  the  Llerena  country— 
Third  English  siege  of  Badajoz— Sally  of  the  garrison  repulsed— Works  impeded  by  the 
rain— The  besieged  rake  the  trenches  from  the  right  bank  ot  the  Guadiana—  1  he  tilth 
division  is  called  up  to  the  siege— The  river  rises  and  carries  away  the  bridge,  and  the 
siege  is  upon  the  point  of  being  raised — Two  flying  bridges  are  established— I  he  filth 
division  invests  St.  Cristoval  and  the  bridge-head — The  Picurina  is  stormed  ihe  batteries 
open  against  the  Sail  Roque  and  the  body  of  the  place— The  covering  army  drive  General 
Drouet  from  the  Serena  into  the  JVlorena  on  the  side  of  Cordova — Marmonl  collects  his 
forces  in  Leon— The  Spanish  officers  and  the  Portuguese  government  neglect  the  supplies 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida— Soult  advances  from  Cordova  towards  Llerena— The 
fifth  division  is  brought  over  the  Guadiana — The  works  of  the  siege  aie  pressed— An 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  dam  of  the  inundation  fails— The  two  breaches  become  practi¬ 
cable _ Soult  effects  his  junction  with  Drouet  and  advances  to  the  succour  of  the  place — 

Graham  and  Hill  fall  back— The  bridge  of  Merida  is  destroyed— The  assault  is  ordered, 
but  countermanded— A  third  breach  13  formed—' The  fortress  is  stormed  with  a  dreadiul 
slaughter,  and  the  city  is  sacked  by  the  allies. 

The  15th  the  pontoons  were  laid  over  the  Guadiana,  about  four  miles 
from  Elvas,  at  a  place  where  the  current  was  dull,  two  large  Spanish 
boats  were  arranged  as  flying  bridges  ;  and  the  16th,  Beresford,  who  had 
again  joined  the  army,  crossed  the  river,  drove  in  the  enemy’s  posts,  and 
invested  Badajoz  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  light  divisions,  and  a  brigade 
of  Hamilton’s  Portuguese;  in  all  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Soult  was  then  before  the  Isla,  Drouet’s  division,  of  five  thousand  men, 
was  at  Villa  Franca,  and  Darricau  with  a  like  force  was  at  Zalamea  de 
Serena  near  Medellin  ;  wherefore  General  Graham  passing  the  Guadiana 
with  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  divisions  of  infantry,  and  two  brigades 
of  cavalry,  directed  his  march  by  Valverde,  and  Santa  Martha,  upon 
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Llerena,  while  Hill  moved  from  Albuquerque  by  Merida  upon  Almen- 
dralejos.  These  covering  corps  were  together  thirty  thousand  strong, 
nearly  five  thousand  including  the  heavy  Germans  who  were  at  Estremos 
being  cavalry  ;  and  as  the  fifth  division  was  now  on  the  march  from  Beira, 
the  whole  army  presented  about  fifty-one  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets, 
of  which  twenty  thousand  were  Portuguese.*  Castanos  had  repaired  to 
Gallicia,  but  the  fifth  Spanish  army  under  Morillo  and  Penne  Villemur, 
being  about  four  thousand  strong,  passed  down  the  Portuguese  frontier  to 
the  lower  Guadiana,  intending  to  fall  on  Seville  when  Soult  should  advance 
to  the  succour  of  Badajoz. 

As  the  allies  advanced,  Drouet  marched  by  his  right  to  Hornaches,  in 
the  direction  of  La  Serena  and  Medellin,  with  a  view  to  keep  open  the 
communication  with  Marmont  by  Truxilto.  Hill  then  halted  at  Almen- 
dralejos,  and  Graham  took  post  at  Zafra,  placing  Slade’s  cavalry  at  Villa 
Franca ;  but  Marmont  had  moved  his  sixth  division  from  Talavera  towards 
Castile,  through  the  Puerto  de  Pico,  on  the  9th,  and  the  four  divisions  and 
cavalry  quartered  at  Toledo  had  recrossed  the  Tagus  and  marched  over 
the  Guadarama,  the  whole  pointing  for  Valladolid.  Thus  it  was  already 
manifest  that  the  army  of  Portugal  would  not  act  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  south. 


THIRD  ENGLISH  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOZ. 

This  fortress  has  been  before  described. f  The  garrison,  composed  of 
French,  Hessian,  and  Spanish  troops,  was  now  near  five  thousand  strong 
including  sick.  Philippon  had  since  the  last  siege  made  himself  felt  in  all 
directions,  for  he  had  continually  scoured  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  de¬ 
stroyed  many  small  bands,  carried  off  cattle,  almost  from  under  the  guns 
of  Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor,  and  his  spies  extended  their  researches  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Lisbon,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Ayamonte. 

He  had  also  greatly  improved  the  defences  of  the  place.  An  interior 
retrenchment  was  made  in  the  castle,  and  many  more  guns  were  there 
mounted  ;  the  rear  of  Fort  Cristoval  was  also  better  secured,  and  a  covered 
communication  from  the  fort  itself,  to  the  work  at  the  bridge-head,  was 
nearly  completed.  Two  ravelins  had  been  constructed  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  and  a  third  was  commenced,  together  with  counterguards  for 
the  bastions;  but  the  eastern  front  next  the  castle,  which  was  in  other 
respects  the  weakest  point,  was  without  any  outward  protection  save  the 
stream  of  the  Rivillas.  A  cunette  or  second  ditch  had  been  dug  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  ditch,  which  was  also  in  some  parts  filled  with  water ; 
the  gorge  of  the  Pardaleras  was  enclosed,  and  that  outwork  was  connected 
with  the  body  of  the  place,  from  whence  powerful  batteries  looked  into  it. 
The  three  western  fronts  were  mined,  and  on  the  east,  the  arch  of  the 
bridge  behind  the  San  Roque,  was  built  up  to  form  an  inundation,  two 
hundred  yards  wide,  which  greatly  contracted  the  space  by  which  the 
place  could  be  approached  with  troops.  All  the  inhabitants  had  been 
obliged,  on  pain  of  being  expelled,  to  lay  up  food  for  three  months,  and 
two  convoys  with  provisions  and  ammunition  had  entered  the  place  on 
the  10th  and  16th  of  February;  but  Philippon’s  stores  of  powder  were 
still  inadequate  to  his  wants,  and  he  was  very  scantily  supplied  with 
shells. 

*  Appendix,  No.  LXVII.  §  i.  t  Book  xii.  chap,  ii.,  bookxii.  chap,  vi.,  book  xiv.  chap.  v. 
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As  the  former  system  of  attack  against  Cristoval  and  the  castle,  was 
now  impracticable,  Lord  Wellington  desired  to  assail  one  of  the  western 
fronts,  which  would  have  been  a  scientific  operation  ;  but  Ihe  engineer 
represented  that  he  had  neither  mortars  nor  miners,  nor  enough  of 
guns,  nor  the  means  of  bringing  up  sufficient  stores  for  such  an  attack. 
Indeed  the  want  of  transport  had  again  obliged  the  allies  to  draw  the 
stores  from  Elvas,  to  the  manifest  hazard  of  that  fortress,  and  hence, 
here,  as  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  time  was  necessarily  paid  for,  by  the  loss  of 
life;  or  rather  the  crimes  of  politicians  were  atoned  for  by  the  blood  of 
the  soldiers. 

The  plan  finally  fixed  upon,  was  to  attack  the  bastion  of  Trinidad, 
because,  the  counterguard  there  being  unfinished,  that  bastion  could  be 
battered  from  the  hill  on  which  the  Picurina  stood.  The  first  parallel 
was  therefore  to  embrace  the  Picurina,  the  San  Roque,  and  the  eastern 
front,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  counter  batteries  there  erected,  might 
rake  and  destroy  all  the  defences  of  the  southern  fronts  which  bore 
against  the  Picurina  hill.  The  Picurina  itself  was  to  be  battered  and 
stormed,  and  from  thence  the  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria  bastions  were  to 
be  breached  ;  after  this  all  the  guns  were  to  be  turned  against  the  con¬ 
necting  curtain,  which  was  known  to  be  of  weak  masonry,  that  a  third 
breach  might  be  made,  and  a  storming  party  employed  to  turn  any 
retrenchments  behind  the  breaches  in  the  bastions.  In  this  way  the 
inundation  could  be  avoided,  and  although  a  French  deserter  declared, 
and  truly,  that  the  ditch  was  there  eighteen  feet  deep,  such  was  the 
general’s  confidence  in  his  troops,  and  in  his  own  resources  for  aiding 
their  efforts,  that  he  resolved  to  storm  the  place  without  blowing  in  the 
counterscarp. 

The  battering  train,  directed  by  Major  Dickson,  consisted  of  fiffy-lwo 
pieces.  This  included  sixteen  twenty-four-pound  howitzers,  for  throwing 
Shrapnel  shells,  but  this  species  of  missile,  much  talked  of  in  the  army 
at  the  time,  was  little  prized  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  early  detected 
its  insufficiency,  save  as  a  common  shell;  and  partly  to  avoid  expense, 
partly  from  a  dislike  to  injure  the  inhabitants,  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any 
former  siege,  did  he  use  mortars.  Here  indeed  he  could  not  have 
brought  them  up,  for  besides  the  neglect  of  the  Portuguese  government, 
the  peasantry  and  even  the  ordenanca  employed  to  move  the  battering 
train  from  Alcacer  do  Sal,  although  well  paid,  deserted. 

Of  nine  hundred  gunners  present,  three  hundred  were  British,  the 
rest  Portuguese,  and  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  sappers  volunteers 
from  the  third  division,  who  were  indeed  rather  unskilful,  but  of  signal 
bravery.  The  engineers’  park  was  established  behind  the  heights  of 
St.  Michael,  and  the  direction  of  the  siege  was  given  to  General  Picton. 
General  Kempt,  General  Colville,  and  General  Bowes  alternately  com¬ 
manded  in  the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  the  17th,  eighteen  hundred  men,  protected  by  a  guard 
of  two  thousand,  broke  ground  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  from  the 
Picurina.  A  tempest  stifled  the  sound  of  the  pickaxes,  and  though 
the  work  was  commenced  late,  a  communication,  four  thousand  feet  in 
length,  was  formed,  and  a  parallel  of  six  hundred  yards  three  feet  deep, 
and  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  was  opened.  However,  when  the  day 
broke  the  Picurina  was  re-enforced,  and  a  sharp  musketry  interspersed 
with  discharges  from  some  fieldpieces,  aided  by  heavy  guns  from  the 
body  of  the  place,  was  directed  on  the  trenches. 
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In  the  night  of  the  18th  two  batteries  were  traced  out,  the  parallel 
was  prolonged  both  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  previous  works  were 
improved.  On  the  other  hand  the  garrison  raised  the  parapets  of  the 
Picurina,  and  having  lined  the  top  of  the  covert-way  with  sandbags, 
planted  musketeers  there,  to  gall  the  men  in  the  trenches,  who  replied  in 
a  like  manner. 

The  19th  Lord  Wellington  having  secret  intelligence  that  a  sally  was 
intended,  ordered  the  guards  to  be  re-enforced.  Nevertheless,  at  one 
o’clock  some  cavalry  came  out  by  the  Talavera  gate,  and  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  infantry  under  General  Vielande,  the  second  in  command,  filed 
unobserved  into  the  communication  between  the  Picurina  and  the  San 
Roque;  a  hundred  men  were  preparing  to  sally  from  the  Picurina  itself, 
and  all  these  troops  jumping  out  at  once,  drove  the  workmen  before 
them,  and  began  to  demolish  the  parallel.  Previous  to  this  outbreak, 
the  French  cavalry  forming  two  parties  had  commenced  a  sham  fight  on 
the  right  of  the  parallel,  and  the  smaller  party  pretending  to  fly,  and 
answering  Portuguese,  to  the  challenge  of  the  piquets,  were  allowed  to 
pass.  Elated  by  the  success  of  their  stratagem,  they  then  galloped  to 
the  engineers’  park,  which  was  a  thousand  yards  in  rear  of  the  trenches, 
and  there  cut  down  some  men,  not  many,  for  succour  soon  came,  and 
meanwhile  the  troops  at  the  parallel  having  rallied  upon  the  relief  which 
had  just  arrived,  beat  the  enemy’s  infantry  back  even  to  the  castle. 

In  this  hot  fight  the  besieged  lost  above  three  hundred  men  and 
officers,  the  besiegers  only  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  Colonel  Fletcher, 
the  chief  engineer,  was  badly  wounded,  and  several  hundred  intrenching 
tools  were  carried  off,  for  Philippon  had  promised  a  high  price  for  each  ; 
yet  this  turned  out  ill,  because  the  soldiers,  instead  of  pursuing  briskly, 
dispersed  to  gather  the  tools.  After  the  action  a  squadron  of  dragoons 
and  six  fieldpieces  were  placed  as  a  reserve-guard  behind  St.  Michael, 
and  a  signal  post  was  established  on  the  Sierra  de  Venta  to  give  notice 
of  the  enemy’s  motions. 

The  weather  continued  wet  and  boisterous,  and  the  labour  of  the 
works  was  very  harassing,  but  in  the  night  of  the  19th  the  parallel  was 
opened  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  20th  it  was  enlarged  ;  yet  a  local 
obstacle  and  the  flooding  of  the  trenches,  rendered  the  progress  slow. 

In  the  night  of  the  20th  the  parallel  was  extended  to  the  left,  across 
the  Seville  road,  and  three  counter-batteries  were  commenced  ;  but  they 
were  traced  in  rear  of  the  parallel,  partly  because  the  ground  was  too 
soft  in  front  to  admit  of  the  guns  moving ;  partly  for  safety,  because  the 
batteries  were  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  San  Roque,  and  as  the 
parallel,  eighteen  hundred  yards  long,  was  only  guarded  by  fourteen 
hundred  men,  a  few  bold  soldiers  might  by  a  sudden  rush  have  succeeded 
in  spiking  the  guns  if  they  had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  trench.  A 
slight  sally  was  this  day  repulsed,  and  a  shoulder  was  given  to  the  right 
of  the  parallel  to  cover  that  flank. 

The  21st  the  enemy  placed  two  fieldpieces  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  designing  to  rake  the  trenches,  but  the  shoulder,  made  the 
night  before,  baffled  the  design,  and  the  riflemen’s  fire  soon  sent  the  guns 
away.  Indications  of  a  similar  design  against  the  left  flank,  from  the 
Pardaleras  hill,  were  also  observed,  and  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men 
with  two  guns,  was  posted  on  that  side  in  some  broken  ground. 

In  the  night  another  battery  against  the  San  Roque  was  commenced, 
and  the  battery  against  the  Picurina  was  finished  ;  but  heavy  rain  again 
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retarded  the  works,  and  the  besiegers  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
drain  the  lower  parts  of  the  parallel,  by  cuts,  made  an  artificial  bottom  of 
sandbags.  On  the  other  hand  the  besieged  thinking  the  curtain  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  castle  was  the  true  object  of  attack,  threw  up  an  earthen  mtrench- 
ment  in  front,  and  commenced  clearing  away  the  houses  behind  it.  A 
covered  communication  from  the  Trinidad  gate  to  the  San  Roque* 
intended  to  take  this  supposed  attack  in  reverse,  was  also  commenced  ; 
but  the  labour  of  digging  being  too  great,  it  was  completed  by  hanging 
up  brown  cloth,  which  appeared  to  be  earth,  and  by  this  ingenious  expe¬ 
dient,  the  garrison  passed  unseen  between  these  points.* 

Vauban’s  maxim,  that  a  perfect  investment  is  the  first  requisite  in  a 
siege,  had  been  neglected  at  Badajoz  to  spare  labour,  but  the  great 
master’s  art  was  soon  vindicated  by  his  countrymen.  Philippon  finding 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  free,  made  a  battery  in  the  night  for 
three  fieldpieces,  which  at  daylight  raked  the  trenches,  and  the  shots 
pitching  into  the  parallel,  swept  it  in  the  most  destructive  manner  for  the 
whole  day;  there  was  no  remedy,  and  the  loss  would  have  been  still 
greater  but  for  the  soft  nature  of  the  ground,  which  prevented  the  touch 
and  bound  of  the  bullets.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  the  fifth 
division,  then  at  Campo  Mayor,  to  invest  the  place  on  that  side,  but  these 
troops  were  distant  and  misfortunes  accumulated.  In  the  evening  heavy 
rain  filled  the  trenches,  the  flood  of  the  Guadiana  ran  the  fixed  bridge 
under  water ;  sank  twelve  of  the  pontoons,  and  broke  the  tackle  of  the 
flying  bridges  ;  the  provisions  of  the  army  could  not  then  be  brought  over, 
and  the  guns  and  ammunition  being  still  on  the  right  bank,  the  siege  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  raised.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  river  sub¬ 
sided,  some  Portuguese  craft  were  brought  up  to  form  another  flying- 
bridge,  the  pontoons  saved  were  employed  as  row-boats,  and  in  this 
manner  the  communication  was  secured,  for  the  rest  of  the  siege,  without 
any  accident. 

The  23d  the  besieged  continued  the  work  at  the  intrenchments  covering 
the  front  next  the  castle,  and  the  besiegers  were  fixing  their  platforms, 
when  at  three  o’clock  the  rain  again  filled  the  trenches,  the  earth,  being 
completely  saturated  with  water,  fell  away,  the  works  everywhere  crum¬ 
bled,  and  the  attack  was  entirely  suspended. 

The  24th  the  fifth  division  invested  the  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  batteries  were  armed  with  ten 
twenty-fours,  eleven  eighteens,  and  seven  five-and-a-half-inch  howitzers. 
The  next  day,  at  eleven  o’clock,  these  pieces  opened,  but  they  were  so 
vigorously  answered,  that  one  howitzer  was  dismounted  and  several 
artillery  and  engineer  officers  were  killed.  Nevertheless  the  San  Roque 
was  silenced,  and  the  garrison  of  the  Picurina  was  so  galled  by  the- 
marksmen  in  the  trenches,  that  no  man  dared  look  over  the  parapet  ;• 
hence,  as  the  external  appearance  of  that  fort  did  not  indicate  much 
strength,  General  Kempt  was  charged  to  assault  it  in  the  night. 

The  outward  seeming  of  the  Picurina  was  however  fallacious,  the  fort 
was  very  strong  ;  the  fronts  were  well  covered  by  the  glacis,  the  flanks 
were  deep,  and  the  rampart,  fourteen  feet  perpendicular  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  was  guarded  with  thick  slanting  pales  above;  and  from 
thence  to  the  top  there  were  sixteen  feet  of  an  earthen  slope.  A  few 
palings,  had,  indeed,  been  knocked  off  at  the  covert-way,  and  the  parapet 
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was  slightly  damaged  on  that  side,  but  this  injury  was  repaired  with 
sandbags,  and  the  ditch  was  profound,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  flanked 
by  four  splinter-proof  casemates.  Seven  guns  were  mounted  on  the 
works,  the  entrance  to  which  by  the  rear  was  protected  with  three  rows 
of  thick  paling,  the  garrison  was  above  two  hundred  strong,  and  every 
man  had  two  muskets.  The  top  of  the  rampart  was  garnished  with 
loaded  shells  to  push  over,  a  retrenched  guard-house  formed  a  second 
internal  defence,  and  finally  some  small  mines  and  a  loopholed  gallery, 
under  the  counterscarp,  intended  to  take  the  assailants  in  rear  were  begun 
but  not  finished. 

Five  hundred  men  of  the  third  division  being  assembled  for  the  attack, 
General  Kempt  ordered  two  hundred,  under  Major  Rudd  of  the  seventy- 
seventh,  to  turn  the  fort  on  the  left;  an  equal  force,  under  Major  Shaw 
of  the  seventy-fourth,  to  turn  the  fort  by  the  right ;  and  one  hundred  from 
each  of  these  bodies  were  directed  to  enter  the  communication  with  San 
Roque  and  intercept  any  succours  coming  from  the  town.  The  flanking 
columns  were  to  make  a  joint  attack  on  the  fort,  and  the  hundred  men 
remaining,  were  placed  under  Captain  Powis  of  the  eighty-third,  to  form 
a  reserve.  The  engineers,  Holloway,  Stanway,  and  Gips,  with  twenty- 
four  sappers  bearing  hatchets  and  ladders,  guided  these  columns,  and  fifty 
men  of  the  light  division,  likewise  provided  with  axes,  were  to  move  out 
of  the  trenches  at  the  moment  of  attack. 

ASSAULT  OF  THE  PICURINA. 

The  night  was  fine,  the  arrangements  clearly  and  skilfully  made,  and 
about  nine  o’clock  the  two  flanking  bodies  moved  forward.  The  distance 
was  short,  and  the  troops  quickly  closed  on  the  fort,  which  black  and 
silent  before,  now  seemed  one  mass  of  fire;  then  the  assailants  running 
up  to  the  palisades  in  the  rear,  with  undaunted  courage  endeavoured  to 
break  through,  and  when  the  destructive  musketry  of  the  French,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  pales,  rendered  their  efforts  nugatory,  they  turned  against 
the  faces  of  the  work  and  strove  to  break  in  there ;  but  the  depth  of  the 
ditch  and  the  slanting  stakes  at  the  top  of  the  brick-work  again  baffled 
them. 

At  this  time,  the  enemy  shooting  fast  and  dangerously,  the  crisis  ap¬ 
peared  imminent,  and  Kempt  sent  the  reserve  headlong  against  the  front; 
thus  the  fight  was  continued  strongly,  the  carnage  became  terrible,  and  a 
battalion  coming  out  from  the  town  to  the  succour  of  the  fort,  was  encoun¬ 
tered  and  beaten  by  the  party  on  the  communication.  The  guns  of 
Badajoz,  and  of  the  castle  now  opened,  the  guard  of  the  trenches  replied 
with  musketry,  rockets  were  thrown  up  by  the  besieged,  and  the  shrill 
sound  of  alarm-bells,  mixing  with  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  increased 
the  tumult.  Still  the  Picurina  sent  out  streams  of  fire,  by  the  light  of 
which,  dark  figures  were  seen  furiously  struggling  on  the  ramparts;  for 
Powis  first  escaladed  the  place  in  front  where  the  artillery  had  beaten 
down  the  pales,  and  the  other  assailants  had  thrown  their  ladders  on  the 
flanks  in  the  manner  of  bridges,  from  the  brink  of  the  ditch  to  the  slant¬ 
ing  stakes,  and  all  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.  Mean¬ 
while  the  axemen  of  the  light  division,  compassing  the  fort  like  prowling 
wolves,  discovered  the  gate,  and  hewing  it  down,  broke  in  by  the  rear.* 
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Nevertheless  the  struggle  continued.  Powis,  Holloway,  Gips,  and  Gates, 
of  the  eighty-eighth,  fell  wounded  on  or  beyond  the  rampart ,  Nixon  of 
the  fifty-second  was  shot  two  yards  within  the  gate;  Shaw,  Rudd,  an 
nearly  all  the  other  officers  had  fallen  outside;  and  it  was  not  until  halt 
the  garrison  were  killed,  that  Gasper  Thierry,  the  commandant,  and  eighty- 
six  men,  surrendered,  while  some,  not  many,  rushing  out  of  the  gate, 
endeavoured  to  cross  the  inundation  and  were  drowned. 

The  French  governor  hoped  to  have  delayed  the  siege  five  or  six  days 
by  the  resistance  of  Picurina,  and  had  the  assault  been  a  day  later,  this 
would  have  happened ;  for  the  loopholed  gallery  in  the  counterscarp,  and 
the  mines,  would  then  have  been  completed,  and  the  body  of  the  work  was 
too  well  covered  by  the  glacis  to  be  quickly  ruined  by  fire.  His  calcu¬ 
lations  were  baffled  by  this  heroic  assault,  which  lasted  an  hour,  and  cost 
four  officers  and  fifty  men  killed,  fifteen  officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  wounded ;  and  so  vehement  was  the  fight  throughout,  that  the  garri¬ 
son  either  forgot,  or  had  not  time  to  roll  over  the  shells  and  combustibles 
arranged  on  the  ramparts.  Philippon  did  not  conceal  the  danger  accru¬ 
ing  to  Badajoz,  from  the  loss  of  the  Picurina,  but  he  stimulated  his  soldiers’ 
courage,  by  calling  to  their  recollection,  how  infinitely  worse  than  death 
it  was,  to  be  the  inmate  of  an  English  hulk  !  an  appeal  which  must  have 
been  deeply  felt,  for  . the  annals  of  civilized  nations,  furnish  nothing  more 
inhuman  towards  captives  of  war,  than  the  prison-ships  of  England. 

When  the  Picurina  was  taken,  three  battalions  of  reserve  advanced  to 
secure  it,  and  though  a  great  turmoil  and  firing  from  the  town,  continued 
until  midnight,  a  lodgment  in  the  works,  and  a  communication  with  the 
first  parallel,  were  established,  and  the  second  parallel  was  commenced. 
However  at  daylight  the  redoubt  was  so  overwhelmed  with  fire,  from  the 
town,  that  no  troops  could  remain  in  it,  and  the  lodgment  was  entirely 
destroyed.  In  the  evening  the  sappers  effected  another  lodgment  on  the 
flanks,  the  second  parallel  was  then  opened  in  its  whole  length,  and  the 
next  day  the  counter-batteries  on  the  right  of  the  Picurina  exchanged  a 
vigorous  fire  with  the  town  ;  but  one  of  the  besiegers’  guns  was  dismounted, 
and  the  Portuguese  gunners,  from  inexperience,  produced  less  effect  on  the 
defences  than  was  expected. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th  a  new  communication  from  the  first  parallel 
to  the  Picurina  was  made,  and  three  breaching-batteries  were  traced  out. 
The  first,  to  contain  twelve  twenty-four-pounders,  occupied  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  Picurina  and  the  inundation,  and  was  to  breach  the  right  face 
of  the  Trinidad  bastion.  The  second,  to  contain  eight  eighteen-pounders, 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Picurina,  and  was  to  breach  the  left  flank  of  the 
Santa  Maria  bastion.  The  third,  constructed  on  the  prolonged  line  of  the 
front  to  be  attacked,  contained  three  Shrapnel  howitzers,  to  scour  the 
ditch  and  prevent  the  garrison  working  in  it;  for  Philippon  had  now  dis¬ 
covered  the  true  line  of  attack,  and  had  set  strong  parties  in  the  night,  to 
raise  the  counterguard  of  the  Trinidad  and  the  imperfect  ravelin  covering 
the  menaced  front. 

At  daybreak  these  works  being  well  furnished  with  gabions  and  sand¬ 
bags,  were  lined  with  musketeers,  who  severely  galled  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  breaching  batteries  and  the  artillery  practice  also  was  brisk 
on  both  sides.  Two  of  the  besiegers’  guns  were  dismounted  ;  the  gabions 
placed  in  front  of  the  batteries  to  protect  the  workmen  were  knocked  over, 
and  the  musketry  then  became  so  destructive  that  the  men  were  withdrawn 
and  threw  up  earth  from  the  inside. 
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In  the  night  of  the  27th  the  second  parallel  was  extended  to  the  right, 
with  the  view  of  raising  batteries,  to  ruin  San  Roque,  to  destroy  the  dam 
which  held  up  the  inundation,  and  to  breach  the  curtain  behind  ;  but  the 
Talavera  road  proved  so  hard,  and  the  moon  shone  so  brightly,  that  the 
labourers  were  quite  exposed  and  the  work  was  relinquished. 

On  the  28th  the  screen  of  gabions  before  the  batteries,  was  restored 
and  the  workmen  resumed  their  labours  outside;  the  parallel  was  then 
improved,  and  the  besieged  withdrew  their  guns  from  San  R.oque ;  but 
their  marksmen  still  shot  from  thence  with  great  exactness,  and  the 
plunging  fire  from  the  castle  dismounted  two  howitzers  in  one  of  the 
counter-batteries  which  was  therefore  dismantled.  The  enemy  had  also 
during  the  night  observed  the  tracing  string,  which  marked  the  direction 
of  the  sap  in  front  of  San  Roque,  and  a  daring  fellow  creeping  out  just 
before  the  workmen  arrived,  brought  it  in  the  line  of  the  castle  fire, 
whereby  some  loss  was  sustained  ere  the  false  direction  was  discovered. 

In  the  night  the  dismantled  howitzer  battery  was  rearmed,  with  twenty- 
four  pounders,  to  play  on  the  San  Roque,  and  a  new  breaching  battery 
was  traced  out  on  the  site  of  the  Picurina,  against  the  flank  of  the  Santa 
Maria  bastion.  The  second  parallel  was  also  carried  by  the  sap  across 
the  Talavera  road,  and  a  trench  was  digged,  for  riflemen,  in  front  of  the 
batteries. 

The  29th  a  slight  sally,  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  Portuguese,  but  the  sap  at  San  Roque  was  ruined  by  the 
enemy’s  fire,  and  the  besieged  continued  to  raise  the  counterguard  and 
ravelin  of  the  Trinidad  and  to  strengthen  the  front  attacked.  On  the 
other  hand  the  besiegers  during  the  night  carried  the  sap  over  the  Tala¬ 
vera  road,  and  armed  two  breaching  batteries  with  eighteen-pounders, 
which  the  next  day  opened  against  the  flank  of  Santa  Maria;  but  they 
made  little  impression,  and  the  explosion  of  an  expense  magazine  killed 
many  men  and  hurt  others. 

While  the  siege  was  thus  proceeding,  Soult  having  little  fear  for  the 
town,  but  expecting  a  great  battle,  was  carefully  organizing  a  powerful 
force  to  unite  with  Drouet  and  Daricau.  Those  generals  had  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  district  of  La  Serena  with  the  view  of  keeping  open  the  com¬ 
munication  with  Marmont  by  Medellin  and  Truxillo;  but  Graham  and 
Hill  marched  against  their  flanks  and  forced  them  into  the  Morena  by  the 
Cordova  roads ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  country  Morillo  and  Penne 
Villemur  were  lying  close  on  the  lower  Guadiana,  waiting  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fall  on  Seville  when  Soult  should  advance.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  other  combinations  to  embarrass  and  delay  the  French  marshal; 
for  in  February,  General  Montes  being  detached,  by  Ballesteros,  from  San 
Roque,  had  defeated  Maransin  on  the  Guadajore  river,  driving  him  from 
Cartama  into  Malaga.  After  this  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  army  was 
assembled  in  the  Ronda  hills,  with  a  view  to  fall  on  Seville  by  the  left 
of  the  Guadiana  while  Morillo  assailed  it  on  the  right  of  that  river.  This 
had  obliged  Soult  to  send  troops  towards  Malaga,  and  fatally  delayed  his 
march  to  Estremadura. 

Meanwhile  Marmont  was  concentrating  his  army  in  the  Salamanca 
country,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  meant  to  attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Lord  Wellington  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  this  information:  he  knew 
indeed  that  the  flooding  of  the  rivers  in  the  north,  would  prevent  a 
blockade,  and  he  was  also  assured  that  Marmont  had  not  yet  obtained  a 
battering  train.  But  the  Spanish  generals  and  engineers  had  neglected 
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the  new  works  and  repairs  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  even  the  provisions  at 
St.  Joa  de  Pesquiera  had  not  been  brought  up;  the  fortress  had  only 
thirty  days’  supply;  Almeida  was  in  as  bad  a  state,  and  the  grand  pro¬ 
ject  of  invading  Andalusia  was  likely  to  be  balked  by  these  embarrass¬ 
ments. 

On  the  30th  Soult’s  advance  from  Cordova  being  decided,  the  fifth 
division  was  brought  over  the  Guadiana  as  a  reserve  to  the  covering  army  ; 
but  Power’s  Portuguese  brigade,  with  some  cavalry,  of  the  same  nation, 
still  maintained  the  investment  on  the  right  bank,  the  siege  was  urged 
forward  very  rapidly,  forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  constant  play, 
and  the  sap  against  San  Roque  advanced.  The  enemy  was  equally  ac¬ 
tive,  his  fire  was  very  destructive,  and  his  progress  in  raising  the  ravelin 
and  counterguard  of  the  front  attacked  was  very  visible. 

The  1st  of  April  the  sap  was  pushed  close  to  the  San  Roque,  the  Tri¬ 
nidad  bastion  crumbled  under  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  and  the  flank  of 
the  Santa  Maria,  which  was  casemated  and  had  hitherto  resisted  the  bat¬ 
teries,  also  began  to  yield.  The  2d  the  face  of  the  Trinidad  was  very 
much  broken,  but  at  the  Santa  Maria  the  casemates  being  laid  open,  the 
bullets  were  lost  in  their  cavities,  and  the  garrison  commenced  a  retrench¬ 
ment  to  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  attacked  front,  from  the  town. 

In  the  night  a  new  battery  against  the  San  Roque  was  armed,  and  two 
officers  with  some  sappers  gliding  behind  that  outwork,  gagged  the  sentinel, 
placed  powder  barrels  and  a  match  against  the  dam  of  the  inundation, 
and  retired  undiscovered,  but  the  explosion  did  not  destroy  the  dam,  and 
the  inundation  remained.  Nor  did  the  sap  make  progress,  because  of  the 
French  musketeers;  for  though  the  marksmen  set  against  them  slew 
many,  they  were  re-enforced  by  means  of  a  raft  with  parapets,  which 
crossed  the  inundation,  and  men  also  passed  by  the  cloth  communication 
from  the  Trinidad  gate. 

On  the  3d  some  guns  were  turned  against  the  curtain  behind  the  San 
Roque,  but  the  masonry  proved  hard,  ammunition  was  scarce,  and  as  a 
breach  there  would  have  been  useless,  while  the  inundation  remained,  the 
fire  was  soon  discontinued.  The  two  breaches  in  the  bastion  were  now 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  besieged  assiduously  laboured  at  the  retrench¬ 
ments  behind  them,  and  converted  the  nearest  houses  and  garden  walls 
into  a  third  line  of  defence.  All  the  houses  behind  the  front  next  the 
castle  were  also  thrown  down,  and  a  battery  of  five  guns,  intended  to  flank 
the  ditch  and  breach  of  the  Trinidad,  was  commenced  on  the  castle  hill, 
but  outside  the  wall ;  the  besiegers  therefore  traced  out  a  counter-battery, 
of  fourteen  Shrapnel  howitzers,  to  play  upon  that  point  during  the  as¬ 
sault. 

The  crisis  of  the  siege  was  now  approaching  rapidly.  The  breaches 
were  nearly  practicable ;  Soult,  having  effected  a  junction  with  Drouet 
and  Daricau,  was  advancing ;  and  as  the  allies  were  not  in  sufficient  force 
to  assault  the  place  and  give  battle  at  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved  to 
leave  two  divisions  in  the  trenches,  and  to  fight  at  Albuera  with  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Graham  therefore  fell  back  towards  that  place,  and  Hill  having 
destroyed  the  bridge  at  Merida,  marched  from  the  upper  Guadiana  to 
Talavera  Real. 

Time  being  now,  as  in  war  it  always  is,  a  great  object,  the  anxiety  on 
both  sides  redoubled  ;  but  Soult  was  still  at  Llerena,  when  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  the  breaches  were  declared  practicable,  and  the  assault  ordered 
for  that. evening.  Leith’s  division  was  even  recalled  to  the  camp  to  assist, 
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when  a  careful  personal  examination  of  the  enemy’s  retrenchments  caused 
some  doubt  in  Lord  Wellington’s  mind,  and  he  delayed  the  storm,  until  a 
third  breach,  as  originally  projected,  should  be  formed  in  the  curtain  be¬ 
tween  the  bastions  of  Trinidad  and  Maria.  This  could  not,  however,  be 
commenced  before  morning,  and  during  the  night  the  enemy’s  workmen 
laboured  assiduously  at  their  retrenchments,  regardless  of  the  showers  of 
grape  with  which  the  besiegers’  batteries  scoured  the  ditch  and  the  breach. 
But  the  6th,  the  besiegers’  guns  being  all  turned  against  the  curtain,  the 
bad  masonry  crumbled  rapidly  away,  in  two  hours  a  yawning  breach  ap¬ 
peared,  and  Wellington,  having  again  examined  the  points  of  attack  in 
person,  renewed  the  order  for  the  assault.  Then  the  soldiers  eagerly 
made  themselves  ready  for  a  combat,  so  fiercely  fought,  so  terribly  won, 
so  dreadful  in  all  its  circumstances,  that  posterity  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  credit  the  tale;  but  many  are  still  alive  who  know  that  it  is 
true. 

The  British  general  was  so  sensible  of  Philippon’s  firmness  and  of  the 
courage  of  his  garrison,  that  he  spared  them  the  affront  of  a  summons, 
yet  seeing  the  breach  strongly  intrenched,  and  the  enemy’s  flank  fire  still 
powerful,  he  would  not  in  this  dread  crisis,  trust  his  fortune  to  a  single 
effort.  Eighteen  thousand  daring  soldiers  burned  for  the  signal  of  attack, 
and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  service  of  any,  to  each  division  he 
gave  a  task  such  as  few  generals  would  have  the  hardihood  even  to  con¬ 
template. 

On  the  right,  Picton’s  division  was  to  file  out  of  the  trenches,  to  cross 
the  Rivillas  river,  and  to  scale  the  castle  walls,  which  were  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  furnished  with  all  the  means  of  destruction, 
and  so  narrow  at  top,  that  the  defenders  could  easily  l’each  and  as  easily 
overturn  the  ladders. 

On  the  left,  Leith’s  division  was  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  Parda- 
leras,  and  a  real  assault  on  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Vincente,  where 
the  glacis  was  mined,  the  ditch  deep,  the  scarp  thirty  feet  high,  and  the 
parapet  garnished  with  bold  troops  well  provided  ;  for  Philippon,  following 
his  old  plan,  had  three  loaded  muskets  placed  beside  each  man,  that  the 
first  fire  might  be  quick  and  deadly. 

In  the  centre,  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  under  General  Colville, 
and  Colonel  Andrew  Barnard,  were  to  march  against  the  breaches. 
They  were  furnished  like  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  with  ladders  and 
axes,  and  were  preceded  by  storming  parties  of  five  hundred  men  each 
with  their  respective  forlorn  hopes.  The  light  division  was  to  assault 
the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria;  the  fourth  division  to  assault  the  Trinidad, 
and  the  curtain;  and  the  columns  were  divided  into  storming  and  firing 
parties,  the  former  to  enter  the  ditch,  the  latter  to  keep  the  crest  of  the 
glacis. 

Besides  these  attacks,  Major  Wilson  of  the  forty-eighth  was  to  storm 
the  San  Roque  with  the  guards  of  the  trenches,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Guadiana,  General  Power  was  to  make  a  feint  on  the  bridge-head. 

At  first  only  one  brigade  of  the  third  division,  was  to  have  attacked  the 
castle,  but  just  before  the  hour  fixed  upon,  a  sergeant  of  sappers  having 
deserted  from  the  enemy,  informed  Wellington  that  there  was  but  one 
communication  from  the  castle  to  the  town,  whereupon  he  ordered  the 
whole  division  to  advance  together. 

This  was  the  outline  of  the  plan,  but  many  nice  arrangements  filled  it 
up,  and  some  were  followed,  some  disregarded,  for  it  is  seldom  that  all 
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things  are  strictly  attended  to  in  a  desperate  fight.  Nor  were  the  enemy 
idle,  for  while  it  was  yet  twilight  some  French  cavalry  issued  from  the 
Pardaleras,  escorting  an  officer  who  endeavoured  to  look  into  the  trenches, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  an  assault  was  intended  ;  but  the  piquet  on 
that  side  jumped  up,  and  firing  as  it  ran,  drove  him  and  his  escort  back 
into  the  works.  Then  the  darkness  fell  and  the  troops  only  awaited  the 
signal. 


ASSAULT  OF  BADAJOZ. 

The  night  was  dry  but  clouded,  the  air  thick  with  watery  exhalations 
from  the  rivers,  the  ramparts  and  the  trenches  unusually  still ;  yet  a  low 
murmur  pervaded  the  latter,  and  in  the  former,  lights  were  seen  to  flit 
here  and  there,  while  the  deep  voices  of  the  sentinels  at  times  pro¬ 
claimed,  that  all  was  well  in  Badajoz.  The  French,  confiding  in  Phi- 
lippon’s  direful  skill,  watched,  from  their  lofty  station,  the  approach  of 
enemies,  whom  they  had  twice  before  baffled,  and  now  hoped  to  drive  a 
third  time  blasted  and  ruined  from  the  walls;  the  British,  standing  in 
deep  columns,  were  as  eager  to  meet  that  fiery  destruction  as  the  others 
were  to  pour  it  down;  and  both  were  alike  terrible  for  their  strength, 
their  discipline,  and  the  passions  awakened  in  their  resolute  hearts. 

Former  failures  there  were  to  avenge,  and  on  either  side,  such  leaders 
as  left  no  excuse  for  weakness  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  and  the  possession  of 
Bada  joz  was  become  a  point  of  honour,  personal  with  the  soldiers  of  each 
nation.  But  the  strong  desire  for  glory  was,  in  the  British,  dashed  with 
a  hatred  of  the  citizens  on  an  old  grudge,  and  recent  toil  and  hardship, 
with  much  spilling  of  blood,  had  made  many  incredibly  savage;  for 
these  things  render  the  noble-minded  indeed,  averse  to  cruelty,  but 
harden  the  vulgar  spirit.  Numbers,  also,  like  Caesar’s  centurion  who 
could  not  forget  the  plunder  of  Avaricum,  were  heated  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  thirsted  for  spoil.  Thus  every  spirit  found  a 
cause  of  excitement,  the  wondrous  power  of  discipline  bound  the  whole 
together  as  with  a  band  of  iron,  and,  in  the  pride  of  arms,  none  doubted 
their  might,  to  bear  down  every  obstacle  that  man  could  oppose  to  their 
fury. 

At  ten  o’clock,  the  castle,  the  San  Roque,  the  breaches,  the  Pardaleras, 
the  distant  bastion  of  San  Vincente,  and  the  bridge-head  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Guadiana,  were  to  have  been  simultaneously  assailed,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  strength  of  the  enemy  would  shrivel  within  that  fiery 
girdle.  But  many  are  the  disappointments  of  war.  An  unforeseen  acci¬ 
dent  delayed  the  attack  of  the  fifth  division  ;  and  a  lighted  carcass, 
thrown  from  the  castle,  falling  close  to  where  the  men  of  the  third  divi¬ 
sion  were  drawn  up,  discovered  their  array,  and  obliged  them  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  signal  by  half  an  hour.  Then,  every  thing  being  suddenly 
disturbed,  the  double  columns  of  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  also 
moved  silently  and  swiftly  against  the  breaches,  and  the  guard  of  the 
trenches,  rushing  forward  with  a  shout,  encompassed  the  San  Roque 
with  fire  and  broke  in  so  violently  that  scarcely  any  resistance  was 
made. 

But  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  and  the  rattling  of  musketry  indicated  the 
commencement  of  a  most  vehement  combat  at  the  castle.  There  General 
Kempt,  for  Picton,  hurt  by  a  fall,  in  the  camp,  and  expecting  no  change 
in  the  hour,  was  not  present ;  there  General  Kempt,  I  say,  led  the  third 
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division  ;  he  had  passed  the  Rivillas,  in  single  files  by  a  narrow  bridge, 
under  a  terrible  musketry,  and  then  re-forming,  and  running  up  the 
rugged  hill,  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  castle  when  he  fell  severely 
wounded,  and  being  carried  back  to  the  trenches  met  Picton,  who  hastened 
forward  to  take  the  command.  Meanwhile  his  troops  spreading  along 
the  front  reared  their  heavy  ladders,  some  against  the  lofty  castle,  some 
against  the  adjoining  front  on  the  left,  and  with  incredible  courage 
ascended  amidst  showers  of  heavy  stones,  logs  of  wood,  and  bursting 
shells  rolled  off  the  parapet,  while  from  the  flanks  the  enemy  plied  his 
musketry  with  a  fearful  rapidity,  and  in  front,  with  pikes  and  bayonets, 
stabbed  the  leading  assailants  or  pushed  the  ladders  from  the  walls ;  and 
all  this  attended  with  deafening  shouts,  and  the  crash  of  breaking  ladders, 
and  the  shrieks  of  crushed  soldiers  answering  to  the  sullen  strokes  of  the 
falling  weights. 

Still,  swarming  round  the  remaining  ladders,  these  undaunted  veterans 
strove  who  should  first  climb,  until  all  being  overturned,  the  French 
shouted  victory,  and  the  British,  baffled,  but.  untamed,  fell  back  a  few 
paces,  and  took  shelter  under  the  rugged  edge  of  the  hill.  Here  when 
the  broken  ranks  were  somewhat  re-formed,  the  heroic  Colonel  Ridge, 
springing  forward,  called,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  on  his  men  to  follow, 
and,  seizing  a  ladder,  once  more  raised  it  against  the  castle,  yet  to  the 
right  of  the  former  attack,  where  the  wall  was  lower,  and  an  embrasure 
offered  some  facility.  A  second  ladder  was  soon  placed  alongside  of  the 
first,  by  the  grenadier  officer  Canch,  and  the  next  instant  he  and  Ridge 
were  on  the  rampart,  the  shouting  troops  pressed  after  them,  the  garrison 
amazed,  and  in  a  manner  surprised,  were  driven  fighting  through  the 
double  gate  into  the  town,  and  the  castle  was  won.  A  re-enforcement, 
sent  from  the  French  reserve,  then  came  up,  a  sharp  action  followed, 
both  sides  fired  through  the  gate,  and  the  enemy  retired,  but  Ridge  fell, 
and  no  man  died  that  night  with  more  glory — yet  many  died,  and  there 
was  much  glory. 

During  these  events,  the  tumult  at  the  breaches  was  such  as  if  the 
very  earth  had  been  rent  asunder  and  its  central  fires  were  bursting 
upwards  uncontrolled.  The  two  divisions  had  reached  the  glacis,  just  as 
the  firing  at  the  castle  had  commenced,  and  the  flash  of  a  single  musket 
•  discharged  from  the  covert-way  as  a  signal  showed  them  that  the  French 
were  ready  ;  yet  no  stir  was  heard,  and  darkness  covered  the  breaches. 
Some  haypacks  were  then  thrown,  some  ladders  were  placed,  and  the 
forlorn  hopes  and  storming  parties  of  the  light  division,  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  in  all,  had  descended  into  the  ditch  without  opposition,  when  a  bright 
flame  shooting  upwards  displayed  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  The  ram¬ 
parts  crowded  with  dark  figures  and  glittering  arms,  were  seen  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  red  columns  of  the  British,  deep  and 
broad,  were  coming  on  like  streams  of  burning  lava  ;  it  was  the  touch  of 
the  magician’s  wand,  for  a  crash  of  thunder  followed,  and  with  incredible 
violence  the  storming  parties  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of 
hundreds  of  shells  and  powder-barrels. 

For  an  instant  the  light  division  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  amazed 
at  the  terrific  sight,  then,  with  a  shout  that  matched  even  the  sound  of  the 
explosion,  flew  down  the  ladders,  or  disdaining  their  aid,  leaped,  reckless 
of  the  depth,  into  the  gulf  below ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  amidst 
a  blaze  of  musketry  that  dazzled  the  eyes,  the  fourth  division  came  run¬ 
ning  in  and  descended  with  a  like  fury.  There  were  however  only  five 
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ladders  for  both  columns,  which  were  close  together,  and  a  deep  cut  made 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  as  far  as  the  counterguard  of  the  Trinidad,  was 
filled  with  water  from  the  inundation;*  into  this  watery  snare  theTead  ot 
the  fourth  division  fell,  and  it  is  said  that  above  a  hundred  of  the  fusiliers, 
the  men  of  Albuera,  were  there  smothered.  Those  who  followed,  checked 
not,  but  as  if  such  a  disaster  had  been  expected,  turned  to  the  left,  and 
thus  came  upon  the  face  of  the  unfinished  ravelin,  which,  being  rough 
and  broken,  was  mistaken  for  the  breach,  and  instantly  covered  with 
men  ;  yet  a  wide  and  deep  chasm  was  still  between  them  and  the  ramparts 
from  whence  came  a  deadly  fire  wasting  their  ranks.  Thus  baffled,  they 
also  commenced  a  rapid  discharge  of  musketry,  and  disorder  ensued  ;  for 
the  men  of  the  light  division,  whose  conducting  engineer  had  been  dis¬ 
abled  early,  and  whose  flank  was  confined  by  an  unfinished  ditch  intended 
to  cut  off  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  rushed  towards  the  breaches  of  the 
curtain  and  the  Trinidad,  which  were  indeed  before  them,  but  which  the 
fourth  division  w’ere  destined  to  storm. 

Great  was  the  confusion,  for  now  the  ravelin  was  quite  crowded  with 
men  of  both  divisions,  and  while  some  continued  to  fire,  others  jumped 
down  and  ran  towards  the  breach,  many  also  passed  between  the  ravelin 
and  the  counterguard  of  the  Trinidad,  the  two  divisions  got  mixed,  and 
the  reserves,  which  should  have  remained  at  the  quarries,  also  came 
pouring  in,  until  the  ditch  was  quite  filled,  the  rear  still  crowding  forward, 
and  alf  cheering  vehemently.  The  enemy’s  shouts  also,  were  loud  and 
terrible,  and  the  bursting  of  shells  and  of  grenades,  the  roaring  of  the 
guns  from  the  flanks,  answered  by  the  iron  howitzers  from  the  battery  of 
The  parallel,  the  heavy  roll  and  horrid  explosion  of  the  powder  barrels,  the 
whizzing  flight  of  the  blazing  splinters,  the  loud  exhortations  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  the  continual  clatter  of  the  muskets,  made  a  maddening  din. 

Now  a  multitude  bounded  up  the  great  breach  as  if  driven  by  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  but  across  the  top  glittered  a  range  of  sword-blades,  sharp-pointed, 
keen-edged  on  both  sides,  and  firmly  fixed  in  ponderous  beams,  which 
were  chained  together  and  set  deep  in  the  ruins  ;  and  for  ten  feet  in  front, 
the  ascent  was  covered  with  loose  planks,  studded  with  sharp  iron  points, 
on  which  the  feet  of  the  foremost  being  set  the  planks  moved,  and  the 
unhappy  soldiers,  falling  forward  on  the  spikes,  rolled  down  upon  the 
ranks  behind.  Then  the  Frenchmen,  shouting  at  the  success  of  their 
stratagem,  and  leaping  forward,  plied  their  shot  with  terrible  rapidity,  for 
every  man  had  several  muskets ;  and  each  musket  in  addition  to  its  ordi¬ 
nary  charge  contained  a  small  cylinder  of  wood  stuck  full  of  leaden  slugs, 
which  scattered  like  hail  when  they  were  discharged. 

Acain  the  assailants  rushed  up  the  breaches,  and  again  the  sword- 
blades,  immoveable  and  impassable,  stopped  their  charge,  and  the  hissing 
shells  and  thundering  powder-barrels  exploded  unceasingly.  Hundreds 
of  men  had  fallen,  and  hundreds  more  were  dropping,  but  still  the  heroic 
officers  called  aloud  for  new  trials,  and  sometimes  followed  by  many, 
sometimes  by  a  few,  ascended  the  ruins  ;  and  so  furious  were  the  men 
themselves,  that  in  one  of  these  charges,  the  rear  strove  to  push  the  fore¬ 
most  on  to  the  sword-blades,  willing  even  to  make  a  bridge  of  their  writh¬ 
ing  bodies,  but  the  others  frustrated  the  attempt  by  dropping  down  ;  and 
men  fell  so  fast  from  the  shot,  that  it  was  hard  to  know  who  went  down 
voluntarily,  who  were  stricken,  and  many  stooped  unhurt  that  never  rose 
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again.  Vain  also  would  it  have  been  to  break  through  the  sword-blades, 
for  the  trench  and  parapet  behind  the  breach  were  finished,  and  the 
assailants,  crowded  into  even  a  narrower  space  than  the  ditch  was,  would 
still  have  been  separated  from  their  enemies,  and  the  slaughter  would 
have  continued. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  dreadful  conflict,  Colonel  Andrew  Barnard  had 
with  prodigious  efforts  separated  his  division  from  the  other,  and  preserved 
some  degree  of  military  array  ;  but  now  the  tumult  was  such,  that  no 
command  could  be  heard  distinctly,  except  by  those  close  at  hand,  and 
the  mutilated  carcasses  heaped  on  each  other,  and  the  wounded,  struggling 
to  avoid  being  trampled  upon,  broke  the  formations  ;  order  was  imposstblel 
let  officers  of  all  stations,  followed  more  or  less  numerously  by  the  men, 
were  seen  to  start  out,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  madness,  and  rush  into 
the  breach,  which  yawning  and  glittering  with  steel,  seemed  like  the 
mouth  of  some  huge  dragon  belching  forth  smoke  and  flame.  In  one  of 
these  attempts,  Colonel  M’Leod  of  the  forty-third,  a  young  man,  whose 
feeble  body  would  have  been  quite  unfit  for  war,  if  it  had  not  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  unconquerable  spirit,  was  killed.  Wherever  his  voice  was 
heard,  there  his  soldiers  gathered,  and  with  such  a  strong  resolution  did 
he  lead  them  up  the  fatal  ruins,  that  when  one  behind  him,  in  falling, 
plunged  a  bayonet  into  his  back,  he  complained  not,  and  continuing  his 
course  was  shot  dead  within  a  yard  of  the  sword-blades.  But  there  was 
no  want  of  gallant  leaders,  or  desperate  followers. 

Two  hours  spent  in  these  vain  efforts  convinced  the  soldiers  that  the 
breach  of  the  Trinidad  was  impregnable;  and  as  the  opening  in  the  cur¬ 
tain,  although  less  strong,  was  retired,  and  the  approach  to  it  impeded  by 
deep  holes,  and  cuts  made  in  the  ditch,  the  troops  did  not  much  notice  it 
after  the  partial  failure  of  one  attack  which  had  been  made  early. 
Gathering  in  dark  groups  and  leaning  on  their  muskets,  they  looked  up 
with  sullen  desperation  at  the  Trinidad,  while  the  enemy,  stepping  out  on 
the  ramparts,  and  aiming  their  shots  by  the  light  of  the  fire-balls  which 
they  threw  over,  asked,  as  their  victims  fell,  “  Why  they  did  not  come  into 
Badajoz  ?” 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  while  the  dead  were  lying  in  heaps  and 
others  continually  falling,  the  wounded  crawling  about  to  get  some  shelter 
from  the  merciless  fire  above,  and  withal  a  sickening  stench  from  the 
burned  flesh  of  the  slain,  Captain  Nicholas,  of  the  engineers,  was  ob¬ 
served  by  Mr.  Shaw,*  of  the  forty-third,  making  incredible  efforts  to  force 
his  way  with  a  few  men  into  the  Santa  Maria  bastion.  Shaw,  having 
collected  about  fifty  soldiers  of  all  regiments,  joined  him,  and  although 
there  was  a  deep  cut  along  the  foot  of  this  breach  also,  it  was  instantly 
passed,  and  these  two  young  officers  at  the  head  of  their  gallant  band, 
rushed  up  the  slope  of  the  ruins  ;  but  when  they  gained  two-thirds  of  the 
ascent,  a  concentrated  fire  of  musketry  and  grape  dashed  nearly  the 
whole  dead  to  the  earth  !  Nicholas  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
intrepid  Shaw  stood  alone  !  After  this  no  further  effort  was  made  at  any 
point,  and  the  troops  remained  passive,  but  unflinching,  beneath  the 
enemy’s  shot,  which  streamed  without  intermission;  for,  of  the  rifle¬ 
men  on  the  glacis,  many  leaping  early  into  the  ditch  had  joined  in  the 
assault,  and  the  rest,  raked  by  a  cross  fire  of  grape  from  the  distant 
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bastions,  baffled  in  their  aim  by  the  smoke  and  flames  from  the  explo¬ 
sions,  and  too  few  in  number,  had  entirely  failed  to  quell  the  French 
musketry. 

About  midnight,  when  two  thousand  brave  men  had  fallen,  Wellington, 
who  was  on  a  height  close  to  the  quarries,  sent  orders  for  the  remainder 
to  retire  and  re-form  for  a  second  assault;  for  he  had  just  then  heard  that 
the  castle  was  taken,  and  thinking  the  enemy  would  still  hold  out  in  the 
town,  was  resolved  to  assail  the  breaches  again.  This  retreat  from  the 
ditch  was,  however,  not  effected  without  further  carnage  and  confusion, 
for  the  French  fire  never  slackened,  and  a  cry  arose  that  the  enemy  was 
making  a  sally  from  the  distant  flanks,  which  caused  a  rush  towards  the 
ladders;  then  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  wounded  who  could  not 
move,  and  expected  to  be  slain,  increased,  many  officers  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  order,  endeavoured  to  stop  the  soldiers  from  going  back,  and 
some  would  even  have  removed  the  ladders  but  were  unable  to  break  the 
crowd. 

All  this  time  the  third  division  was  lying  close  in  the  castle,  and  either 
from  a  fear  of  risking  the  loss  of  a  point  which  ensured  the  capture  of  the 
place,  or  that  the  egress  was  too  difficult,  made  no  attempt  to  drive  the 
enemy  away  from  the  breaches.  On  the  other  side  however  the  fifth 
division  had  commenced  the  false  attack  on  the  Pardaleras,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  Guadiana,  the  Portuguese  were  sharply  engaged  at  the  bridge  ; 
thus  the  town  was  girdled  with  fire,  for  General  Walker’s  brigade  having 
passed  on  during  the  feint  on  the  Pardaleras,  was  escalading  the  distant 
bastion  of  San  Vincente.  His  troops  had  advanced  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  reached  the  French  guard-house,  at  the  barrier-gate,  un¬ 
discovered,  for  the  ripple  of  the  waters  smothered  the  sound  of  their  foot¬ 
steps;  but  just  then  the  explosion  at  the  breaches  took  place,  the  moon 
shone  out,  and  the  French  sentinels,  discovering  the  columns,  fired.  The 
British  troops,  immediately  springing  forward  under  a  sharp  musketry, 
began  to  hew  down  the  wooden  barrier  at  the  covert-way,  while  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  being  panic-striken,  threw  down  the  scaling  ladders.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  others  snatched  them  up  again,  and  forcing  the  barrier,  jumped 
into  the  ditch;  but  the  guiding  engineer  officer  was  killed,  and  there  was 
a  cunette,  which  embarrassed  the  column,  and  when  the  foremost  men  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rearing  the  ladders,  the  latter  were  found  too  short,  for  the  walls 
were  generally  above  thirty  feet  high.  Meanwhile  the  fire  of  the  French 
was  deadly,  a  small  mine  was  sprung  beneath  the  soldiers’  feet,  beams  of 
wood  and  live  shells  were  rolled  over  on  their  heads,  showers  of  grape 
from  the  flank  swept  the  ditch,  and  man  after  man  dropped  dead  from  the 
ladders. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  defenders  having  been  called  away  to  aid  in 
recovering  the  castle,  the  ramparts  were  not  entirely  manned,  and  the 
assailants,  having  discovered  a  corner  of  the  bastion  where  the  scarp  was 
only  twenty  feet  high,  placed  three  ladders  there  under  an  embrasure 
which  had  no  gun  and  was  only  stopped  with  a  gabion.  Some  men  got 
up,  but  with  difficulty,  for  the  ladders  were  still  too  short,  and  the  first 
man  who  gained  the  top  was  pushed  up  by  his  comrades  and  then  drew 
others  after  him,  until  many  had  gained  the  summit ;  and  though  the 
French  shot  heavily  against  them,  from  both  flanks  and  from  a  house  in 
front,  they  thickened  and  could  not  be  driven  back;  half  the  fourth  regi¬ 
ment  entered  the  town  itself  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  houses, 
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while  the  others  pushed  along  the  rampart  towards  the  breach,  and  by 
dint  of  hard  fighting  successively  won  three  bastions.* 

In  the  last  of  these  combats  General  Walker,  leaping  forward  sword  in 
hand,  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  enemy’s  cannoneers  was  discharging 
a  gun,  fell  covered  with  so  many  wounds  that  it  was  wonderful  how  he 
could  survive,  and  some  of  the  soldiers,  immediately  after,  perceiving  a 
lighted  match  on  the  ground,  cried  out  “a  mine!”  At  that  word,  such  is 
the  power  of  imagination,  those  troops  whom  neither  the  strong  barrier, 
nor  the  deep  ditch,  nor  the  high  walls,  nor  the  deadly  fire  of  the  enemy 
could  stop,  staggered  back  appalled  by  a  chimera  of  their  own  raising, 
and  in  this  disorder  a  French  reserve,  under  General  Vielande,  drove  on 
them  with  a  firm  and  rapid  charge,  and  pitching  some  men  over  the  walls, 
and  killing  others  outright,  again  cleansed  the  ramparts  even  to  the  San 
Vincente.  There  however  Leith  had  placed  Colonel  Nugent  with  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  thirty-eighth  as  a  reserve,  and  when  the  French  came  up, 
shouting  and  slaying  all  before  them,  this  battalion,  about  two  hundred 
strong,  rose,  and  with  one  close  volley  destroyed  them. 

Then  the  panic  ceased,  the  soldiers  rallied,  and  in  compact  order  once 
more  charged  along  the  walls  towards  the  breaches,  but  the  French, 
although  turned  on  both  flanks  and  abandoned  by  fortune,  did  not  yet 
yield  ;  and  meanwhile  the  detachment  of  the  fourth  regiment  which  had 
entered  the  town  when  the  San  Vincente  was  first  carried,  was  strangely 
situated,  for  the  streets  were  empty  and  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  no 
person  was  seen  ;  yet  a  low  buzz  and  whisper  were  heard  around,  lattices 
were  now  and  then  gently  opened,  and  from  time  to  time  shots  were  fired 
from  underneath  the  doors  of  the  houses  by  the  Spaniards.  However, 
the  troops,  with  bugles  sounding,  advanced  towards  the  great  square  of 
the  town,  and  in  their  progress  captured  several  mules  going  with  ammu¬ 
nition  to  the  breaches;  but  the  square  itself  was  as  empty  and  silent  as 
the  streets,  and  the  houses  as  bright  with  lamps;  a  terrible  enchantment 
seemed  to  be  in  operation,  for  they  saw  nothing  but  light,  and  heard  only 
the  low  whispers  close  around  them,  while  the  tumult  at  the  breaches  was 
like  the  crashing  thunder. 

There,  indeed,  the  fight  was  still  plainly  raging,  and  hence,  quitting  the 
square,  they  attempted  to  take  the  garrison  in  reverse,  by  attacking  the 
ramparts  from  the  town-side,  but  they  were  received  with  a  rolling  mus¬ 
ketry,  driven  back  with  loss,  and  resumed  their  movement  through  the 
streets.  At  last  the  breaches  were  abandoned  by  the  French,  other  parties 
entered  the  place,  desultory  combats  took  place  in  the  various  parts,  and 
finally  General  Vielande,  and  Philippon,  who  was  wounded,  seeing  all 
ruined,  passed  the  bridge  with  a  few  hundred  soldiers,  and  entered  San 
Cristoval,  where  they  all  surrendered  early  the  next  morning  upon  sum¬ 
mons  to  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  had  with  great  readiness  pushed 
through  the  town  to  the  drawbridge  ere  they  had  lime  to  organize  further 
resistance.  But  even  in  the  moment  of  ruin  the  night  before,  the  noble 
governor  had  sent  some  horsemen  out  from  the  fort  to  carry  the  news  to 
Soult’s  army,  and  they  reached  him  in  time  to  prevent  a  greater  misfortune. 

Now  commenced  that  wild  and  desperate  wickedness,  which  tarnished 
the  lustre  of  the  soldier's  heroism.  All  indeed  were  not  alike,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  risked  and  many  lost  their  lives  in  striving  to  stop  the  violence,  but 
the  madness  generally  prevailed,  and  as  the  worst  men  were  leaders  here, 
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al!  the  dreadful  passions  of  human  nature  were  displayed.  Shameless 
rapacity,  brutal  intemperance,  savage  lust,  cruelty,  and  murder,  shrieks 
and  piteous  lamentations,  groans,  shouts,  imprecations,  the  hissing  of  fires 
bursting  from  the  houses,  the  crashing  of  doors  and  windows,  and  me 
reports  of  muskets  used  in  violence,  resounded  for  two  days  and  nights 
in  the  streets  of  Badajoz!  on  the  third,  when  the  city  was  sacked,  when- 
the  soldiers  were  exhausted  by  their  own  excesses,  the  tumult  rather  sub¬ 
sided  than  was  quelled.  The  wounded  men  were  then  looked  to,  the  dead 
disposed  of! 

Five  thousand  men  and  officers  fell  during  this  siege,  and  of  these, 
including  seven  hundred  Portuguese,  three  thousand  five  hundred  had  been 
stricken  in  the  assault,  sixty  officers  and  more  than  seven  hundred  men 
being  slain  on  the  spot.  The  five  generals,  Kempt,  Harvey,  Bowes, 
Colville  and  Picton,  were  wounded,  the  first  three  severely;  about  six 
hundred  men  and  officers  fell  in  the  escalade  of  San  Vincente,  as  many 
at  the  castle,  and  more  than  two  thousand  at  the  breaches,  each  division- 
there  losing  twelve  hundred  !  And  how  deadly  tire  strife  was,  at  that 
point,  may  be  gathered  from  this,  the  forty-third  and  fifty-second  regiments, 
of  the  light  division  alone,  lost  more  men  than  the  seven  regiments  of  the 
third  division  engaged  at  the  castle  ! 

Let  any  man  picture  to  himself  this  frightful  carnage  taking  place  m  a 
space  less  than  a  hundred  square  yards.  Let  him  consider  that  the  slain 
died  not  all  suddenly,  nor  by  one  manner  of  death;  that  some  perished 
by  steel,  some  by  shot,  some  by  water,  that  some  were  crushed  and  mangled 
by  heavy  weights,  some  trampled  upon,  some  dashed  to  atoms  by  the  fiery 
explosions  ;  that  for  hours  this  destruction  was  endured  without  shrinking, 
and  that  the  town  was  won  at  last,  let  any  man  consider  this  and  he  must 
admit  that  a  British  army  bears  with  it  an  awful  power.  And  false  would 
it  be  to  say  that  the  French  were  feeble  men,  for  the  garrison  stood  and 
fought  manfully  and  with  good  discipline  behaving  worthily.  Shame 
there  was  none  on  any  side.  Yet  who  shall  do  justice  to  the  bravery  of 
the  soldiers?  the  noble  emulation  of  the  officers?  Who  shall  measure 
out  the  glory  of  Ridge,  of  M’Leod,  of  Nicholas,  or  of  O’Hare,  of  the  ninety- 
fifth,  who  perished  on  the  breach,  at  the  head  of  the  stormers,  and  with 
him  nearly  all  the  volunteers  for  that  desperate  service?  Who.  shall 
describe  the  springing  valour  of  that  Portuguese  grenadier  who  was  killed 
the  foremost  man  at  the  Santa  Maria?*  or  the  martial  fury  of  that  despe¬ 
rate  soldier  of  the  ninety-fifth,  who,  in  his  resolution  to  win,  thrust  himself 
beneath  the  chained  sword-blades,  and  there  suffered  the  enemy  to  dash 
his  head  to  pieces  with  the  ends  of  their  muskets?  Who  can  sufficiently 
honour  the  intrepidity  of  Walker,  of  Shaw,  of  Canch,  or  the  resolution 
of  Ferguson  of  the  forty-third,  who  having  in  former  assaults  received 
two  deep  wounds,  was  here,  with  his  hurts  still  open,  leading  the  stormers 
of  his  regiment,  the  third  time  a  volunteer,  and  the  third  time  wounded  ! 
Nor  would  I  be  understood  to  select  these  as  pre-eminent,  many  and  signal 
were  the  other  examples  of  unbounded  devotion,  some  known,  some  that 
will  never  be  known  ;  for  in  such  a  tumult  much  passed  unobserved,  and 
often  the  observers  fell  themselves  ere  they  could  bear  testimony  to  what 
they  saw ;  but  no  age,  no  nation  ever  sent  forth  braver  troops  to  battle 
than  those  who  stormed  Badajoz. 

When  the  extent  of  the  night’s  havoc  was  made  known  to  Lord  Wel- 
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lington,  the  firmness  of  his  nature  gave  way  for  a  moment,  and  the  pride 
of  conquest  yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
gallant  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  state  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  obliges  Lord  Wellington  to  relinquish  his  design 
of  invading  Andalusia — Soult’s  operations  described — He  reaches  Villa  Franca — Hears 
of  the  fall  of  Badajoz  and  retires — Penne  Villemur  and  Morillo  move  from  the  Niebla 
against  Seville — Ballesteros  having  defeated  Maransin  at  Cartama,  comes  from  the  Ronda 
against  Seville — A  French  convoy  is  stopped  in  the  Morena,  and  the  whole  of  Andalusia 
is  in  commotion — Seville  is  saved  by  the  subtlety  of  a  Spaniard  in  the  trench  interest — 
Ballesteros  retires— Assaults  Zahara  and  is  repulsed— Sends  a  division  against  Ossuna, 
which  is  also  repulsed  by  the  escopetercs — Drives  General  Rey  from  Allora  to  Malaga — 
Soult  marches  from  Llerena  towards  Seville,  and  General  Conroux  brings  a  brigade 
up  from  the  Guadalete  to  attack  Ballesteros— Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  defeats  General  Pey- 
reymont’s  cavalry  near  Usagre— Soult  concentrates  his  army  near  Seville  to  fight  the 
allies — Lord  Wellington  marches  to  Beira — Marmont’s  operations— He  marches  against 
Ciudad  Rodrigo— Carlos  d’Espana  retires  towards  Almeida  and  Victor  Alten  towards 
Penamacor — The  French  appear  before  Almeida — General  Trant  arrives  on  the  Cabeqa 
J\'egro— The  French  retire  and  Trant  unites  with  J.  Wilson  at  Guarda— Marmont 
advances  to  Sabugal— Victor  Alten  abandons  Penamacor  and  Castello  Branco,  and 
crosses  the  Tagus— The  Portuguese  General  Lecor  opposes  the  enemy  with  skill  and 
courage — Marmont  drives  Trant  from  Guarda  and  defeats  his  militia  on  the  Mondego— 
Lord  Wellington  crosses  the  Tagus  and  enters  Castello  Branco— Marmont’s  position 
perilous— Lord  Wellington  advances  to  attack  him— He  retreats  over  the  Agueda— The 
allied  army  is  spread  in  wide  cantonments,  and  the  fortresses  are  victualled. 

The  English  general  having  now  achieved  the  second  part  of  his 
project,  was  desirous  to  fight  a  great  battle  in  Andalusia,  which  would 
have  been  the  crown  of  this  extraordinary  winter  campaign ;  but  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  others  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  this.  At  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
the  Spanish  engineers  had  entirely  ceased  the  repairs  of  the  works; 
Carlos  d’Espana,  besides  neglecting  to  provision  that  place,  had  by  his 
oppressive  conduct  alarmed  all  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  and  created  a 
dangerous  spirit  of  discontent  in  the  garrison ;  Almeida  was  insecure, 
and  Marmont’s  army  was  already  between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa. 

It  was  essential  to  place  those  fortresses  in  safety,  ere  the  march  into 
Andalusia  could  take  place;  but  the  English  general  knowing  that  the 
danger  in  Beira  was  not  very  imminent,  lingered  a  few  days,  hoping 
that  Soult,  in  his  anger  at  the  loss  of  Badajoz,  would  risk  a  blow  on  this 
side  of  the  Morena ;  and  he  was  certain,  that  the  French  general  could 
not  stop  more  than  a  few  days,  because  of  the  secondary  armies  whose 
operations  \Vere  then  in  progress. 

Soult  was  indeed  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  Badajoz,  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  enemies  and  the  contest  was  too  unequal.  He  had  quitted 
Seville  the  1st  of  April  with  twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry, 
and  one  battery  of  artillery.  His  march  was  by  Lora  del  Rio  and  Con¬ 
stantino  upon  Llerena;  and,  to  impose  upon  the  allies,  General  Gazan 
moved  by  the  road  of  Monasterio  with  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  and 
the  ba«"age,  escorted  by  Barrois’  division  of  infantry,  and  some  cavalry. 
But  this  column  turned  into  the  cross  roads,  at  Santa  de  Guillena,  and 
so  reached  Constantino,  whence  they  followed  the  main  body,  and  thus 
the  whole  army  was  concentrated  at  Llerena  on  the  6th.  This  circuitous 
march  had  been  determined  by  the  situation  of  Drouet  and  Daricau,  who 
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having  been  before  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  Cordova  roads,  could 
not  rally  upon  the  side  of  Monasterio ;  now  however  they  advanced  to 
Fuentes  de  Ovejunn,  and  the  allies  fell  back  to  Albuera  and  Talavera  Real- 

On  the  7th,  the  French  reached  Villa  Franca  and  their  cavalry  entered 
Villalba  and  Fuente  del  Maestro.  The  8th  they  were  in  march  to  fight, 
when  the  horsemen  sent  by  Philippon  from  Badajoz,  during  the  assault, 
brought  the  news  of  its  fall  ;  at  the  same  moment  their  general  was 
apprised,  by  his  spies,  that  Marmont,  by  whom  he  expected  to  be  joined, 
was  in  Ihe  north  and  could  not  assist  him.  He  immediately  fell  back  to 
Llerena,  for  the  allies  could  then  bring  forty-five  thousand  men  into 
action,  and  the  French  army,  though  strongly  constituted  and  the  best 
troops  in  Spain,  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand. 

Soult  had  now  little  time  to  deliberate,  for  Penne  Villemur  and  Morillo, 
issuing  out  of  Portugal  with  four  thousand  men,  had  crossed  the  lower 
Guadiana,  and  seized  San  Lucar  de  Mayor  on  the  4th.  This  place  was 
ten  miles  from  Seville,  which  was  only  garrisoned  by  a  Spanish  Swiss 
battalion  in  Joseph’s  service,  aided  by  escopeteros  and  by  the  sick  and 
convalescent  men ;  the  commandant  Rignoux  had  therefore,  after  a  skir¬ 
mish,  shut  himself  up  in  fortified  convents.  The  6lh  the  Spaniards  had 
occupied  the  height  in  front  of  the  Triana  bridge,  and  the  7th  attacked 
the  French  intrenchments,  hoping  to  raise  a  popular  commotion.  But  a 
worse  danger  was  gathering  on  the  other  side,  for  Ballesteros,  after  the 
defeat  of  Maransin,  at  Cartama,  had  advanced  with  eleven  thousand  men, 
intending  to  fall  on  Seville  from  the  left  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

To  distract  the  attention  of  the  French,  and  to  keep  Laval  from  de¬ 
taching  troops  to  Seville,  the  Spanish  general  had  sent  Copons  with  four 
thousand  men  by  Itar  to  Junquera,  which  is  on  the  Malaga  side  of  the 
Ronda  ;  meanwhile  he  himself  entered  Los  Barios  with  the  rest  of  his 
army  and  thus  threatened  at  once  Grenada  and  the  lines  of  Chiclana. 
At  the  same  time  all  the  smaller  partidns  of  the  Ronda  were  let  loose  in 
different  directions,  to  cut  the  communications,  to  seize  the  small  French 
magazines,  and  to  collect  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who,  at  different  periods, 
had  quitted  their  colours  and  retired  to  their  homes. 

Copons  remained  at  Junquera,  but  Ballesteros,  with  three  divisions 
commanded  by  Cruz  Murgeon,  the  Marquis  de  Las  Cuevas,  and  the 
Prince  of  Anglona,  marched  to  Utrera  as  soon  as  Soult  had  departed 
from  Seville;  thus  the  communication  of  that  city  with  Cadiz  on  one 
side,  and  with  Malaga  and  Grenada  on  the  other,  was  cut  off,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  French  was  very  critical,  and  they  wanted  ammunition, 
because  a  large  convoy,  coming  from  Madrid,  with  an  escort  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  was  stopped  in  the  Morena  by  the  partidas  from  the  Ronda 
and  from  Murcia. 

On  the  6th  the  Spanish  cavalry  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Seville,  when 
false  information  adroitly  given  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  French  interest,  led 
Ballesteros  to  believe  that  Soult  was  close  at  hand,  whereupon  he  imme¬ 
diately  returned  to  the  Ronda;  the  next  day  Penne  Villemur  having 
received  notice  from  Lord  Wellington  that  the  French  would  soon  return, 
also  retired  to  Gibraleon. 

Ballesteros  soon  discovered  the  deceit,  when,  instead  of  returning  to 
Seville,  he  on  the  9th  assaulted  the  small  castle  of  Zahara  in  the  hills,  and 
being  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  made  a  circuit  north  of  Ronda,  by 
Albodonales,  Alcala  de  Pruna,  to  Casarbonela,  where  he  was  rejoined  by 
Copons.  Ihe  division  of  Cuevas  then  marched  against  Ossuna,  which 
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being  only  garrisoned  by  escopeteros,  was  expected  to  fall  at  once  ;  but 
after  two  days’  combat  and  the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
the  three  thousand  patriots  retired,  baffled  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  their 
own  countrymen  fighting  for  the  invaders. 

When  Cuevas  returned,  Ballesteros  marched  in  three  columns,  by 
roads  leading  from  Casarbonela  and  Antequera,  to  attack  General  Rey, 
who  was  posted  with  eighteen  hundred  men  near  Allora,  on  the  Guadal- 
jore  river.  The  centre  column  was  first  engaged  without  any  advantage, 
but  when  Rey  saw  the  flank  column  coming  on,  he  retired  behind  the 
Guadalmedina  river,  close  to  Malaga,  having  lost  a  colonel  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  passing  the  Guadaljore. 

After  this  action  Ballesteros  returned  to  the  Ronda,  for  Soult  was  now 
truly  at  hand,  and  his  horsemen  were  already  in  the  plains.  He  had  sent 
Digeon’s  cavalry  on  the  9th  to  Cordova,  to  chase  the  partidas,  and  had 
ordered  Drouet’s  division  to  take  post  at  Fuentes  Ovejuna ;  then  directing 
Peyreymont’s  cavalry  upon  Usagre,  he  had  come  himself  by  forced 
marches  to  Seville,  which  he  reached  on  the  11th,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  the  stratagem  which  had  saved  Seville  on  the  6th  also 
saved  Ballesteros,  for  General  Conroux  was  coming  up  on  the  other  side 
from  the  Guadalete  and  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  enclosed  but  for 
their  timely  retreat.  And  scarcely  had  Soult  quitted  Llerena  when  the 
French  met  with  a  disaster  near  Usagre,  which  though  a  strong  position 
had  always  proved  a  very  dangerous  advanced  post  on  both  sides. 

Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  while  following  the  trail  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  had  received  intelligence  that  Peyreymont’s  cavalry 
was  between  Villa  Garcia  and  Usagre,  and  he  immediately  conceived 
hopes  of  cutting  it  off.  To  effect  this,  Anson’s  brigade,  then  commanded 
by  Colonel  Frederic  Ponsonby,  moved  during  the  night  from  Villa  Franca 
upon  Usagre,  and  at  the  same  time  Le  Marchant’s  brigade  marched  from 
Los  Santos  upon  Benvenida  to  intercept  the  retreat  on  Llerena.  Ponson- 
by’s  advanced  guard  having  commenced  the  action  too  soon,  the  French 
fell  back,  before  Le  Marchant  copld  intercept  them,  but  as  some  heights, 
skirting  the  Llerena  road,  prevented  them  from  seeing  that  general,  they 
again  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  junction  of  the  Benvenida  road. 

The  hostile  bodies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  about  nineteen 
hundred  sabres  on  each  side,  but  Sir  Stapleton  soon  decided  the  action; 
for  ably  seizing  the  accidental  advantage  of  ground,  he  kept  the  enemy’s 
attention  engaged  by  skirmishing  with  Ponsonby’s  squadrons,  while  Le 
Marchant,  secretly  passing  at  the  back  of  the  heights,  sent  the  fifth  dra¬ 
goon  guards  against  the  flank,  and  the  next  moment  Ponsonby  charged 
their  front.  Thus  assailed,  the  French  gave  way  in  disorder,  and  being 
pursued  for  four  miles,  left  several  officers  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  men  prisoners,  and  many  were  killed  in  the  field.  The  loss  of  the 
British  was  only  fifty-six  men  and  officers,  of  which,  forty-five  were  of 
the  fifth  dragoon  guards. 

The  beaten  troops  found  refuge  with  Drouet’s  infantry,  which  had  not 
yet  left  Llerena;  hut  after  this  action,  that  general  fell  back  with  all  his 
troops  behind  the  Guadalquivir,  for  Soult  was  then  preparing  to  fight  the 
allies  at  Seville. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  well  aware  of  Wellington’s  intention  to 
invade  Andalusia.  He  knew  exactly  the  amount  and  disposition  of  his 
forces,  and  was  resolved  to  meet  him  coming  out  of  the  Morena,  with  all 
the  French  army  united ;  neither  did  he  doubt  the  final  issue,  although 
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the  failure  of  the  last  harvest  and  the  non-arrival  of  convoys  since 
February  had  lessened  his  resources.  Wellington’s  plan  was,  however, 
deferred.  He  had  levelled  his  trenches,  and  brought  two  Portuguese  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  from  Abrantes  and  Elvas  to  form  a  temporary  garrison 
of  Badajoz,  until  some  Spaniards,  who  had  been  landed  at  Ayamonte  in 
March,  could  arrive;  then  giving  over  the  charge  of  the  repairs  to  General 
Hill,  who  remained  with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  three  brigades  of 
cavalry  in  Estremadura,  he  marched  himself  upon  Beira,  which  Marmont 
was  now  ravaging  with  great  cruelty. 

That  marshal  had  been  anxious  to  unite  with  Soult  in  Estremadura,  but 
the  emperor’s  orders  were  imperative,  that  he  should  make  a  diversion 
for  Badajoz  by  an  irruption  into  Portugal.  On  the  14th  of  March  he 
ascertained  that  none  of  Wellington’s  divisions  were  left  on  the  Agueda, 
and  on  the  27th  he  was  ready  to  move.  Bonnet,  re-enforced  by  Carrier’s 
brigade,  was  then  on  the  Orbijo,  in  observation  of  the  Gallicians;  Fer- 
rier’s  division  was  at  Valladolid,  and  Foy’s  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus; 
but  the  other  five  divisions  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry,  had  passed 
the  mountains  and  concentrated  on  the  Tonnes,  carrying  with  them  fifteen 
days’  provisions,  scaling  ladders,  and  the  materials  for  a  bridge.  Both 
Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  therefore  in  manifest  peril,  and  Almeida, 
which  contained  the  allies’  battering  train,  was  still  very  incompletely 
fortified.  Hence,  on  the  first  rumour  of  Marmont’s  movement,  Lord 
Wellington  had  thrown  in  two  militia  regiments,  with  a  strong  detachment 
of  British  artillery-men;  the  garrison  was,  therefore,  three  thousand  six 
hundred  strong,  and  the  governor,  Colonel  Le  Mesurier,  laboured  hard 
to  complete  the  defences.* 

Of  the  northern  militia,  which  had  been  called  out  before  the  allies 
quitted  the  Coa,  six  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  cavalry  were 
under  Sylveira,  three  thousand  infantry  under  Trant,  the  same  number 
under  John  Wilson,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  under  Lecor.  But 
the  law  was,  that  persons  liable  to  serve  should  be  enrolled  by  classes  in 
rotation,  and  therefore,  the  present  men,  with  the  exception  of  Sylveira’s, 
were  raw  peasants,  totally  unskilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  All  these  officers, 
save  Lecor,  whose  post  was  at  Castello  Branco,  had  been  for  some  time 
in  movement,  and  Trant  and  Wilson  were  on  the  22d  at  Lamego,  where 
General  Bacellar,  who  commanded  the  province,  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
Sylveira  had  the  same  destination,  but  his  march  was  slow,  and  his  object 
rather  to  draw  the  wonder  of  his  countrymen;  for  in  his  unquenchable 
vanity,  he  always  affected  to  act  as  an  independent  general. 

When  Trant  was  assured  that  Marmont’s  direction  would  be  on  Ciudad, 
and  not  Oporto,  he  advanced  from  Lamego  followed  by  Wilson,  intending 
to  take  post  on  the  lower  Coa.  While  in  march  he  received  Le  Mesurier’s 
despatches,  which  induced  him  to  make  a  forced  march  with  one  brigade 
to  the  Cabeca  Negro  mountain,  behind  the  bridge  of  Almeida.  His  design 
was  to  break  down  the  restored  part  of  that  structure,  and  so  prevent  the 
enemy  from  penetrating  to  Pinhel,  where  there  was  a  magazine;  and  his 
march  was  well-timed,  for  two  French  divisions  were  then  driving  Carlos 
d’Espana  over  the  plain  beyond  the  Coa.  It  appeared  that  Marmont 
having  come  close  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  30th,  the  Spaniards  and 
Victor  Alten  fell  back  from  the  Yeltes  before  him;  and  the  latter,  who 
had  six  hundred  excellent  German  cavalry,  immediately  crossed  the 
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Agueda,  and  neither  comprehending  the  spirit  of  Lord  Wellington’s  ordersr 
nor  the  real  situation  of  affairs,  retreated  at  once  to  Castello  Branco,  four 
long  marches  from  Ciudad,  thus  leaving  all  the  country  open  to  the 
enemy’s  .marauding  parties.  Carlos  d’Espana,  who  had  eight  hundred 
infantry,  also  retreated  across  the  plain  of  the  Crrna  de  Coa  to  Fort  Con¬ 
ception,  but  on  the  3d  of  April  the  French,  having  laid  their  bridge  at  the 
ford  of  Caridad,  passed  the  Agueda  and  drove  him  from  thence,  and  he 
reached  the  Cabeca  Negro  in  retreat  with  only  two  hundred  men,  at  the 
very  moment  Trant  arrived. 

The  latter  seeing  no  French  cavalry  on  the  plain,  and  being  desirous 
of  concerting  his  operations  with  Le  Mesurier,  immediately  threw  some 
skirmishers  into  the  vineyards  on  the  right  of  the  road  beyond  the  bridge, 
then  escorted  by  some  guides  whom  he  had  dressed  in  red  uniform,  he 
galloped  to  the  glacis  of  the  fortress,  communicated  with  the  governor, 
received  from  him  a  troop  of  English  cavalry  Avhich  happened  to  be  in 
the  place,  and  returned  at  dusk.  The  Cabeca  Negro  was  immediately 
covered  with  bivouac  fires,  and  in  the  evening  Le  Mesurier  sallied  from 
the  fortress,  and  drove  back  the  enemy’s  light  troops.  Two  divisions  of 
infantry  had  come  against  Almeida,  with  orders  to  storm  it,  but  these 
vigorous  actions  disturbed  them;  the  attempt  was  not  made,  and  the 
general  commanding  excused  himself  to  Marmont  on  the  ground  that  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Trant,  indicated  the  vicinity  of  British  troops.  In 
this  false  notion  he  marched  the  next  morning  up  the  Coa  towards  Alfa- 
yates,  where  Marmont  met  him  with  two  other  divisions,  and  eight  squad¬ 
rons  of  cavalry,  having  left  one  division  to  blockade  Ciudad. 

Trant  now  sent  back  the  horsemen  to  Le  Mesurier  and  marched  to 
Guarda  to  cover  the  magazines  and  hospital  at  Celerico.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  Wilson,  and  here  he  ought  also  to  have  been  joined  by  Sylveira  ; 
but  that  general,  instead  of  crossing  the  Duero  on  the  5th,  and  marching 
up  to  Guarda,  only  crossed,  it  on  the  14th,  and  then  halted  at  Lamego. 
Thus,  instead  of  twelve  thousand  infantry,  and  four  hundred  cavalry,  who 
had  seen  some  service,  there  were  scarcely  six  thousand  raw  peasants,  in 
a  position,  strong,  if  the  occupying  force  had  been  numerous  enough  to 
hold  the  ridge  of  Porcas  and  other  heights  behind  it,  but  a  very  dangerous 
post  for  a  small  force,  because  it  could  be  turned  by  the  right  and  left, 
and  the  line  of  retreat  to  the  Mondego  was  not  favourable.  Neither  had 
Trant  any  horsemen  to  scout,  for  Bacellar,  a  weak  old  man,  who  had 
never  seen  an  enemy,  was  now  at  Celerico,  and  retained  the  only  squad¬ 
ron  of  dragoons  in  the  vicinity  for  his  own  guard. 

This  post  Trant  and  Wilson  held,  with  six  thousand  militia  and  six 
guns,  from  the  9th  to  the  14th,  keeping  the  enemy’s  marauders  in  check  ; 
and  they  were  also  prepared  to  move  by  the  high  ridge  of  the  Estrella  to 
Abrantes,  if  the  French  should  menace  that  fortress,  which  was  not  un¬ 
likely.  For  Marmont  had  pushed  forward  on  Sabugal,  and  Victor  Alten, 
abandoning  Castello  Branco,  while  the  French  were  still  at  Memoa,  fifty 
miles  distant  from  him,  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Vilha  Velha,  and  it  is 
said  had  even  some  thoughts  of  burning  the  bridge.  The  French  parties 
then  traversed  Lower  Beira  in  every  direction,  plundering  and  mur¬ 
dering  in  such  a  shameful  manner,  that  the  whole  population  fled  before 
them.  However,  General  Lecor,  a  good  soldier,  stood  fast  with  the 
militia  at  Castello  Branco;  he  checked  the  French  cavalry  detachments, 
removed  the  hospitals  and  some  of  the  stores,  and  when  menaced  hy  a 
strong  force  of  infantry  on  the  12th,  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  magazines. 
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and  fell  back  to  Sarnadas,  only  one  short  march  on  the  road  to  Vilha 
Velha;  and  the  next  day  when  the  French  retired,  he  followed  and 

harassed  their  rear.  .  ,  - 

Marmont’s  divisions  being  now  spread  over  the  country  in  search  ot 
supplies,  Trant  formed  the  very  daring  design  of  surprising  the  trench 
marshal  himself  in  his  quarters  at  Sabugal.  Bacellar’s  procrastinations 
fortunately  delayed  the  execution  of  this  project,  which  was  undoubtedly 
too  hazardous  an  enterprise  to  undertake  with  such  troops  ;  for  the  distance 
was  twenty  miles,  and  it  was  a  keen  observation  of  Lord  Wellington  s 
when  Trant  adverted  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  to  say  that,  “  In  war 
nothing  is  so  bad  as  failure  and  defeat .”  This  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  case  here;  for  in  the  night  of  the  13th,  that  on  which  1  rant 
would  have  made  the  attempt,  Marmont  having  formed  the  design  of  sur¬ 
prising  Trant,  had  led  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  four  hundred  cavalry 
up  the  mountain.*  He  cut  off  the  outposts,  and  was  actually  entering 
the  streets  at  daybreak,  with  his  horsemen,  when  the  alarm  was  beaten 
at  Trant’s  quarters  by  one  drummer;  this  being  taken  up  at  hazard,  by 
all  the  other  drummers  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  caused  the  French 
marshal  to  fall  back  at  the  moment,  when  a  brisk  charge  would  have 
placed  every  thing  at  his  mercy,  for  the  beating  of  the  first  drum  was 
accidental,  and  no  troops  were  under  arms.f 

The  militia  immediately  took  post  outside  Guarda,  but  they  had  only 
one  day’s  provisions,  and  the  French  cavalry  could  turn  their  flank  and 
gain  Celerico  in  their  rear,  while  the  infantry  attacked  their  front ;  the 
guns  were  therefore  moved  off  under  cover  of  the  town,  and  the  regiments, 
withdrawing  in  succession,  retreated  over  three  or  four  miles  of  open 
ground  and  in  good  order,  although  the  enemy’s  cavalry  hovered  close 
on  the  flank,  and  the  infantry  followed  at  a  short  distance.  Further 
on,  however,  there  was  a  wooded  declivity,  leading  to  the  Mondego,  and 
here,  while  the  head  of  the  troops  was  passing  the  river  below,  forty 
dragoons,  sent  up  by  Bacellar,  the  evening  before,  were  pressed  by 
the  French,  and  galloped  through  the  rear-guard  of  eight  hundred  infan¬ 
try ;  these  last  seeing  the  enemy  dismount  to  fire  their  carabines,  and 
finding  that  the  wet  had  damaged  their  own  powder,  fled  also,  and  the 
French  followed  with  hue  and  cry. 

All  the  officers  behaved  firmly,  and  the  Mondego  was  finally  passed, 
yet  in  confusion  and  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  prisoners;  and  Mar¬ 
mont  might  now  have  crossed  the  river,  on  the  flanks  of  the  militia,  and  • 
galloped  into  Celerico  where  there  was  nothing  to  defend  the  magazines; 
instead  of  which  he  halted  and  permitted  the  disorderly  rabble  to  gain 
that  place.  Such  however  was  his  compassion,  that  when  he  found  they 
were  really  nothing  but  poor  undisciplined  peasants  he  would  not  suffer 
his  cavalry  to  cut  them  down,  and  no  man  was  killed  during  the  whole 
action,  although  the  French  horsemen  were  actually  in  the  midst  of  the 
fugitives.  Bacellar  having  destroyed  a  quantity  of  powder  at  Celerico, 
retreated  with  Trant’s  people  the  next  day  towards  Lamego ;  Wilson 
remained  at  Celerico,  and  when  the  enemy  had  driven  in  his  outposts, 
he  ordered  the  magazines  to  be  destroyed,  but  the  order  was  only  partly 
executed  when  the  French  retired,  and  on  the  17th  the  militia  reoccupied 
Guarda. 

This  short  campaign  of  the  militia  I  have  treated  at  length,  because  it 
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produced  an  undue  effect  at  the  time,  and  because  it  shows  how  trifling- 
accidents  will  mar  the  greatest  combinations;  for  here  the  English  gene” 
ral’s  extensive  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  Beira  were  utterly  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  slow  advances  of  Sylveira  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rapid 
retreat  of  General  Alten  on  the  other.  Again,  the  French,  deceived  by 
some  red  uniforms  and  by  some  bivouac  fires,  on  the  Cabeca  Negro,  had 
relinquished  the  attack  of  Almeida  to  run  after  a  few  thousand  undis¬ 
ciplined  militia  men,  who  were  yet  saved  by  the  accidental  beating  of  a 
drum  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  a  marshal  of  France  personally  acting  as 
a  partisan,  and  yet  effecting  nothing  against  these  miserable  troops. 

1  he  disaster  on  the  Mondego  spread  consternation  as  far  as  Coimbra, 
and  the  most  alarming  reports  reached  Lord  Wellington,  whose  operations 
it  is  now  time  to  notice.  When  Soult’s  retreat  from  Llerena  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  allied  army  had  marched  towards  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  11th 
Lord  Wellington,  hearing  of  Alton’s  retreat,  sent  him  orders  to  recross 
that  river  without  delay  and  return  to  Gastello  Branco.  The  16th  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  army  also  reached  that  town,  and  the  same  day  a 
militia  officer,  flying  from  Coimbra  in  the  general  panic,  came  to  head¬ 
quarters,  and  reported  that  the  enemy  was  master  of  that  town ;  but  the 
next  hour  brought  General  Wilson’s  report  from  Guarda,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  wretch  whose  fears  had  led  him  to  give  the  false  information,  was 
tried  and  shot  by  order  of  Beresford. 

At  this  time  the  French  army,  in  number  about  twenty-eight  thousand, 
was  concentrated,  with  the  exception  of  Brenier’s  division,  which  remained 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  between  Sabugal  and  the  ridge  of  hills  overlooking 
Penamacor.  Marmont  was  inclined  to  fight,  for  he  had  heard  of  a  convoy  of 
provisions  which  Lord  Wellington  had  some  days  before  sent  by  the  way  of 
Almeida  to  Ciudad,  and  intended  to  cut  it  off;  but  the  convoy  having  reached 
Almeida  was  safe,  and  the  French  general’s  own  position  was  very  critical. 
Almeida  and  the  militia  at  Guarda  were  on  his  right  flank,  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  on  his  rear,  and  immediately  behind  him  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda 
rivers  were  both  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  which  fell  from  the  13th  to  the 
19th,  and  the  flood  had  broken  the  bridge  near  Caridad.  There  remained 
only  the  Puente  de  Villar  on  the  upper  Agueda  for  retreat,  and  the  roads 
leading  to  it  were  bad  and  narrow  ;  the  march  from  thence  to  Tamames 
was  also  circuitous  and  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  allies,  who  could  move 
on  the  chord  through  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Marmont’s  retreat  must  therefore 
have  been  effected  through  the  pass  of  Perales  upon  Coria,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  general  conceiving  good  hopes  of  falling  on  him  before  he  could  cross 
the  Coa,  moved  forward  to  Pedrogoa;  but  the  rear  of  the  army  was  not 
yet  across  the  Tagus,  and  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  for  the  attack  could 
not  be  collected  before  the  21st.  On  that  day,  however,  the  Agueda  sub¬ 
sided,  the  French  restored  their  bridge,  the  last  of  their  divisions  crossed 
it  on  the  24th,  and  Marmont  thus  terminated  his  operations  without  loss. 
After  this  he  again  spread  his  troops  over  the  plains  of  Leon,  where  some 
of  his  smaller  posts  had  indeed  been  harassed  by  Julian  Sanchez,  but 
where  the  Gallician  army  had  done  nothing. 

The  Portuguese  militia  were  immediately  disbanded,  and  the  English 
general  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  revictual  Almeida  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  intending  when  that  was  effected  to  leave  Picton  with  a  corps 
upon  the  Agueda,  and  march  himself  against  Andalusia,  following  his 
original  design.  The  first  division,  which  had  only  reached  Gastello 
Branco,  returned  to  Castello  de  Vide,  and  as  Foy’s  division  had  mean- 
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while  reoccupied  Truxillo,  Hill  advanced  to  observe  him,  and  the  fifth 
Spanish  army  returned  to  Estrernadura.  But  the  difficulty  ot  snpp  ying 
the  fortress  was  very  great.  The  incursion  of  Marmont  had  destroyed 
all  the  intermediate  magazines,  and  dispersed  the  means  of  transport  on 
the  lines  of  communication  ;  the  Portuguese  government  would  not  remedy 
the  inconvenience  either  there,  or  on  the  frontier,  and  Elvas  and  Badajoz 
were  suffering  from  the  same  cause  as  Ciudad  and  Almeida. 

In  this  dilemma  Lord  Wellington  adopted,  from  necessity,  a  very  un¬ 
military  and  dangerous  remedy.  For  having  declared  to  the  members  ot 
the  Portuguese  government,  that  on  their  heads  he  would  throw  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  losing  Badajoz  and  Elvas,  if  they  did  not  immediately 
victual  both,  a  threat  which  had  its  due  effect,  he  employed  the  whole  of 
the  carriages  and  mules  attached  to  the  army  to  bring  up  stores  to  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  meanwhile  he  quartered  his  troops  near  the  points 
of  water-carriage,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Mondego,  the  Duero,  and^  the 
Tagus.  Thus  the  army  was  spread  from  the  Morena  to  the  Tagus,  from 
the°Tagus  to  the  Duero,  from  the  Duero  to  the  Mondego,  on  a  line  little 
less  than  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  the  face  of  three  hostile  armies, 
the  farthest  of  which  was  but  a  tew  marches  from  the  outposts.  It  was 
however  scarcely  possible  for  the  French  to  assemble  again  in  masses, 
before  the  ripening  of  the  coming  harvest ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  even 
the  above  measure  was  insufficient  to  gain  time;  the  expedition  against 
Andalusia  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  fifth  great  epoch  of  the  war 
terminated. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

General  Observations — The  campaign  considered — The  justice  of  Napoleon  s  views  vindi¬ 
cated,  and  Marmont’s  operations  censured  as  the  cause  of  lhf>  French  misfortunes — The 
operations  of  the  army  of  the  centre  and  of  the  south  examined  — Lord  Wellington’s 
operations  eulogized — Extraordinary  adventures  of'  Captain  Colquhoun  Grant — The  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  siege  of  Badajoz  examined — Lord  Wellington’s  conduct  vindicated. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  campaign  the  French  forces  were  too  much  scattered,  and  they 
occupied  the  countries  bordering  on  Portugal  rather  as  a  conquered 
territory  than  as  a  field  of  operations.  The  movements  of  the  armies 
of  the  north,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal,  might  have  been  so  com¬ 
bined  as  to  present  a  hundred  thousand  men  on  a  field  of  battle;  yet 
Wellington  captured  two  great  fortresses  within  gun-shot  as  it  were  of 
them  all,  and  was  never  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  even  thirty 
thousand  men.  This  arose  partly  from  want  of  union,  partly  from  the 
orders  of  the  emperor,  whose  plans  the  generals  either  did  not  or  would 
not  understand  in  their  true  spirit,  and  therefore  executed  without  vigour; 
and  yet  the  French  writers  have  generally  endeavoured  to  fasten  the 
failures  on  Napoleon,  as  if  he  only  was  mistaken  about  the  war  in  Spain! 
It  is  easy  to  spurn  the  dead  lion  ! 

The  expedition  of  Montbrun  to  Alicante  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Napoleon  however  did  not 
desire  that  Montbrun’s  march  should  be  held  in  abeyance  for  a  week, 
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upon  the  strength  of  some  vague  rumours  relative  to  the  allies’  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  yet  be  finally  sent  at  precisely  the  wrong  period  ;  neither  did 
he  contemplate  that  general’s  idle  display  at  Alicante  after  the  city  of 
Valencia  had  fallen.  But  ill-executed  and  hurtful  as  this  expedition 
doubtless  was,  in  various  ways,  the  loss  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  cannot  be 
directly  traced  to  it.  Montbrun  was  at  Almanza  the  9t.h  of  January, 
and  the  19th  Ciudad  was  stormed;  now,  if  he  had  not  been  at  Almanza 
he  would  have  been  at  Toledo  or  Talavera,  that  is,  eight  marches  from 
Salamanca ;  and  as  the  commencement  of  the  siege  was  not  known  until 
the  15th,  even  at  Valladolid,  he  could  not  have  been  on  the  Tormes 
before  the  25th,  which  would  have  been  five  days  too  late.  The  emperor 
wished  to  strengthen  Suchet  at  the  crisis  of  theValencian  operations, 
and  his  intent  was,  that  Montbrun  should  have  reached  that  city  in 
December,  but  the  latter  did  not  arrive  before  the  middle  of  January; 
had  he  been  only  a  week  earlier,  that  is,  had  he  marched  at  once  from 
Toledo,  Mahi  could  not  have  escaped,  Alicante  would  then  have  fallen, 
and  if  Blake  had  made  an  obstinate  defence  at  Valencia  the  value  of  such 
a  re-enforcement  would  have  been  acknowledged. 

At  this  period  Valencia  was  the  most  important  point  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  Ciudad  should  be  in  any  imme¬ 
diate  danger  ;  the  emperor  could  not  calculate  upon  the  errors  of  his  own 
generals.0  It  is  futile  therefore  to  affirm  that  Montbrun’s  detachment  was 
made  on  a  false  principle;  it  was  on  the  contrary  conceived  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  maxim  of  concentrating  on  the  important  point  at  the 
decisive  moment ;  errors  extraneous  to  the  original  design,  alone  brought 

it  within  the  principle  of  dissemination.  , 

The  loss  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  Duke  ot 
Ragusa’s  want  of  vigilance,  to  the  scanty  garrison  which  he  kept  in  the 
place,  to  the  Russian  war,  which  obliged  the  emperor  to  weaken  the  army 
of  the  north  ;  finally,  to  the  extravagance  of  the  army  of  the  centre. 
Marmont  expressly  asserts  that  at  Madrid  three  thousand  men  devoured 
and  wasted  daily  the  rations  of  twenty-two  thousand,  and  the  stores  thus 
consumed  would  have  enabled  the  army  of  Portugal  to  keep  concentrated, 
in  which  case  Wellington  could  not  have  taken  Ciudad  ;  and  if  the  army 
of  the  centre  had  been  efficient,  Hill  would  have  incurred  great  danger 

and  Soult’s  power  been  vastly  augmented.  , 

It  is  not  Napoleon’s  skill  only,  that  has  been  assailed  by  these  writers. 
Lord  Wellington  also  is  blamed  for  not  crushing  Souham’s  division  at 
Tamames  between  the  2.3d  and  the  26th  of  January;  although  bouham, 
a  good  general,  never  entered  Tamames,  except  with  cavalry  scouts,  and 
kept  his  main  body  at  Matilla,  whence  one  forced  march  would  have 
placed  him  behind  the  Tormes  in  safety!  In  such  a  shallow  manner 
have  the  important  operations  of  this  period  been  treated.  Nor  will  the 
causes  commonly  assigned  for  the  fall  of  Badajoz  better  bear  exami- 

11  “  Marmont  instead  of  joining  Soult  in  Estremadura,  followed  a  phan¬ 
tom  in  Beira,:'  “  It  was  his  vanity  and  jealousy  of  the  Duke  oj  Dal¬ 
matia  that  lost  Badajoz .”  Such  are  the  assertions  of  both  French  and 
English  writers;  nevertheless  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  never  anticipated  any 
success  from  his  movement  into  Beira,  and  far  from  avoiding  Soffit, 
earnestly  desired  to  co-operate  with  him  ;  moreover  the  invasion  of  Beira 
which  hLs  been  regarded  as  a  folly,  was  the  conception  of  Napoleon,  the 
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greatest  of  all  captains  1  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  emperor’s 
design  was,  notwithstanding  the  ill  result,  capacious  and  solid. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Marmont  had  aided  Soult,  and  that  the  army  of  the 
centre  had  also  sent  men.  If  they  had  made  any  error  in  their  combina¬ 
tions  the  English  general  would  have  defeated  them  separately  ;  if  they 
had  effected  their  junction,  he  would  have  retreated,  and  Badajoz  would 
have  been  succoured.  But  then  eighty  thousand  French  would  have  been 
assembled  by  long  marches  in  the  winter  rains,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  affairs  elsewhere,  and  unless  they  came  prepared  to  take  Elvas, 
without  any  adequate  object  ;  for  Lord  Wellington  could,  after  the  fall  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  have  repeated  this  operation  as  often  as  he  pleased, 
which,  besides  the  opening  thus  made  for  insurrection  in  Spain,  would 
have  stamped  a  character  of  weakness  on  the  French  arms,  extremely 
injurious,  since  character  is  half  the  strength  of  an  army. 

The  emperor  judged  better;  he  disliked  such  timid  operations;  he 
desired  that  his  powerful  armies  should  throw  the  allies  on  the  defensive, 
and  he  indicated  the  means  of  doing  so.  Wellington,  he  said,  expecting 
an  effort  to  retake  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  had  called  Hill  across  the  Tagus,  and 
to  prevent  that  movement  Soult  was  directed  to  send  twenty  thousand 
men  against  the  Alemtejo.  The  fall  of  Ciudad  had  thus  by  obliging  the 
allies  to  defend  if,  given  the  French  their  choice  of  ground  for  a  battle, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea;  it  was  for  Marmont  to  avail  himself  of 
the  occasion,  not  by  marching  to  aid  Soult,  who  had  eighty  thousand 
excellent  troops,  and  at  the  worst  could  be  only  driven  from  Andalusia 
upon  Valencia  or  Madrid  ;  whereas  if  the  army  of  Portugal  or  a  part  of 
it  should  be  defeated  on  the  Guadiana,  the  blow  would  be  felt  in  every 
part  of  Spain.  Marmont’s  business  was,  he  said,  first  to  strengthen  his 
position  at  Salamanca,  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  then  to  keep  the  allies 
constantly  engaged  on  the  Agueda  until  he  was  prepared  to  fight  a  general 
battle.  Meanwhile  Soult  should  either  take  the  fortresses  of  the  Alemtejo, 
or  draw  ofl  Hill  s  corps  from  Wellington,  who  would  then  be  very  inferior 
to  Marmont  and  yet  Hill  himself  would  be  unequal  to  fight  Soult. 

“  Fix  your  quarters,”  said  the  emperor,  “  at  Salamanca,  work  day  and 
night  to  fortify  that  place — organize  a  new  baKering-train — form  maga¬ 
zines— send  strong  advanced  guards  to  menace  Ciudad  and  Almeida— 
harass  the  allies  outposts,  even  daily — threaten  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
in  all  directions,  and  send  parties  to  ravage  the  nearest  villages — repair 
the  ways  to  Almeida  and  Oporto,  and  keep  the  bulk  of  your  army  at 
Toro,  Zamora,  Benavente,  and  Avila,  which  are  fertile  districts,  and  from 
whence,  in  four  days,  you  can  concentrate  the  whole  upon  Salamanca. 
You  will  thus  keep  the  allies  in  check  on  the  Agueda,  and  your  troops 
will  repose,  while  you  prepare  for  great  operations.  You.  have  nothin** 
to  do  with  the  south.  Announce  the  approach  of  your  new  battering 
train,  and  if  Wellington  marches  to  invest  Badajoz  with  a  few  divisions! 
Soult  will  be  able  to  relieve  it;  but  if  Wellington  goes  with  all  his  forces, 
unite  your  army,  march  straight  upon  Almeida,  push  parties  to  Coimbra, 
overrun  the  country  in  various  directions,  and  be  assured  he  will  return. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  you  should  be  on  your 
way  to  Salamanca,  and  your  advanced  guards  should  be  in  march 
towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida.” 

Now,  if  Marmont  had  thus  conceived  the  war  himself,  he  could  have 
commenced  operations  before  the  end  of  January;  but  this  letter,  written 
the  15th  of  February,  reached  him  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  and 
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found  him  desponding  and  fearful  even  in  defence.  Vacillating  between 
his  own  wishes  and  the  emperor’s  orders,  he  did  nothing ;  but  had  he,  as 
his  despatch  recommended,  commenced  his  operations  in  twenty-four 
hours,  his  advanced  posts  would  have  been  near  Ciudad  early  in  March, 
that  is  at  the  moment  when  the  allies  were,  as  I  have  before  shown,  dis¬ 
seminated  all  over  Portugal,  and  when  only  the  fifth  division  was  upon 
the  Coa  to  oppose  him.  The  works  of  Almeida  were  then  quite  indefen¬ 
sible,*  and  the  movement  upon  Badajoz  must  have  necessarily  been  sus¬ 
pended.  Thus  the  winter  season  would  have  passed  away  uselessly  tor 
the  allies  unless  Wellington  turned  to  attack  Marmont,  which  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  operation  in  itself,  and  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  Alemtejo, 
while  Soult  held  Badajoz,  for  that  marshal,  as  we  have  seen,  had  received 
orders  to  attack  Hill  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Plere  then  the^  errors 
were  of  execution,  not  of  design,  and  the  first  part  of  the  emperor’s  com¬ 
binations  was  evidently  just  and  solid.  It  remains  to  test  the  second  part 
which  was  to  have  been  executed  if  Lord  Wellington  invested  Badajoz. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  Marmont  was  so  to  hold  his  army,  that  he 
could  concentrate  in  four  days;  that  he  was  to  make  an  incursion  into 
Beira  the  moment  Wellington  crossed  the  Tagus;  that  Oporto  was  to  be 
menaced,  Almeida  to  be  attacked,  Coimbra  to  be  occupied.  These  opera- 
tions  would  undoubtedly  have  brought  the  allies  back  again  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  siege,  because  the  fall  of  Badajoz  could  not  be  expected 
under  three  weeks,  which  would  have  been  too  long  to  leave  Beira  and  the 
fortresses  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader.  Now  Marmont  did  not  reach  the 
A^ueda  before  the  31st  of  March,  when  the  siege  of  Badajoz  was  ap¬ 
proaching  its  conclusion  ;  he  did  not  storm  Almeida,  nor  attack  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  nor  enter  Coimbra,  nor  menace  Oporto;  and  yet  his  operation, 
feebly' as  it  was  executed,  obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  relinquish  his  medi¬ 
tated  attack  on  Andalusia,  and  return  to  the  assistance  of  Beira.  Again 
therefore  the  error  was  in  the  execution.  And  here  we  may  observe  how 
inferior  in  hardihood  the  French  general  was  to  his  adversary.  Welling¬ 
ton  with  eighteen  thousand  men  had  escaladed  Badajoz,  a  powerful  or- 
tress  and  defended  by  an  excellent  governor  with  five  thousand  French 
veterans;  Marmont  with  twenty-eight  thousand  men  would  not  attempt  to 
storm  Ciudad,  although  its  breaches  were  scarcely  healed,  and  its  garrison 
disaffected.  Nor  did  he  even  assail  Almeida,  which  hardly  meriting  t  e 
name  of  a  fortress  was  only  occupied  by  three  thousand  militia,  scarcely 
able  to  handle  their  arms;  and  yet  if  he  had  captured  Almeida,  as  he 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  do  with  due  vigour,  he  would  have  found  a 
battering  train  with  which  to  take  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  thus  have  aGain 

^Thl^Duke  of  Ragifsa  was  averse  to  serving  in  the  Peninsula,  he  wished 
to  be  employed  in  the  Russian  expedition,  and  he  had  vvntten  to  the 
emperor  to  desire  his  recall,  or  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  district, 
from  St.  Sebastian  to  Salamanca,  including  Madrid,  should  be  placed 
under  his  orders.  Unless  that  were  done,  he  said  he  could  only  emulate 
the  operations  of  his  own  troops.  The  other  generals  would  make  diffi¬ 
culties,  would  move  slowly,  and  the  king  s  court  was  in  open  hostfiity  to 
the  French  interest.  The  army  of  the  north  had  in  retiring  from  Le 
scrupulously  carried  away  every  thing  that  could  be  useful  to  hi  , 
in  the  way  of  bridge,  or  battering  equipages,  or  of  ammunition  or  pr 
sions,  although  he  was  in  want  of  all  these  things. 

*  Appendix,  No.  LXVI. 
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Then  he  painted  all  the  jealousies  and  disputes  in  the  French  armies, 
and  affirmed  that  his  own  force,  care  being  had  for  the  posts  of  communi¬ 
cation,  and  the  watching  of  the  army  of  Gallicia,  would  not  furnish  more 
than  thirty-four  thousand  men  for  the  field;  a  calculation  contradicted  by 
the  imperial  muster-rolls,  which  on  the  1st  of  March  bore  sixty  thousand 
fighting  men  present  with  the  eagles.  He  also  rated  the  allies  at  sixty 
thousand,  well  provided  with  every  thing  and  ready  to  attack  him,  whereas 
the  returns  of  that  army  gave  only  fifty-two  thousand  men,  including 
Hill’s  corps;  about  thirty-five  thousand  only  could  have  passed  the 
Agueda,  and  their  penury  of  means  had,  as  we  have  seen,  prevented  them 
from  even  holding  together,  on  the  northern  frontier.  In  like  manner  he 
assumed  that  two  of  the  allied  divisions  were  left  upon  the  Agueda,  when 
the  army  marched  against  Badajoz,  whereas  no  more  than  six  hundred 
cavalry  remained  there.  All  these  things  prove  that  Marmont,  either 
from  dislike  to  the  war,  or  natural  want  of  vigour,  was  not  equal  to  his 
task,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  diversion,  begun  so  late,  and  followed  up 
with  so  little  energy,  could  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  siege  of  Badajoz  ; 
it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  followed  his  own  first  design  of  de¬ 
taching  three  divisions  to  aid  Soult,  and  retained  the  other  two  to  menace 
Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

It  is  fitting  now  to  test  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  south,  and  of 
the  centre.  The  latter  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  secret  of  its  inactivity 
is  to  be  found  in  Marmont’s  letter.  Every  thing  at  Madrid  was  confusion 
and  intrigue,  waste  and  want  of  discipline;  in  fine,  the  union  of  a  court 
and  an  army,  had  destroyed  the  latter.  Not  so  at  Seville.  There  the 
hand  of  an  able  general,  an  indefatigable  administrator  were  visible,  and 
the  unravelling  the  intricate  combinations,  which  produced  such  an  appa¬ 
rent  want  of  vigour  in  the  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  will  form 
at  once  the  apology  for  that  general,  and  the  just  eulogium  of  Lord 
Wellington. 

First,  it  must  be  held  in  mind  that  the  army  of  the  south,  so  powerful 
in  appearance,  did  not  furnish  a  proportionate  number  of  men  for  field- 
service,  because  the  re-enforcements,  although  borne  on  the  rolls,  were 
for  the  most  part  retained  in  the  northern  governments.  Soult  had  sixty- 
seven  thousand  French  and  six  thousand  escopeteros  present  under  arms 
in  September;  but  then  followed  the  surprise  of  Girard  at  Aroyo  de  Mo- 
linos,  the  vigorous  demonstrations  of  Hill  in  December,  the  failure  of 
Godinot  at  Gibraltar,  the  check  sustained  by  Semele  at  Bornos,  and  the 
siege  of  Tarifa,  which  diminished  the  number  of  men,  and  occasioned 
fresh  arrangements  on  the  different  points  of  the  circle.  The  harvest  of 
1811  had  failed  in  Andalusia,  as  in  all  other  parts,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  herbs  ;  the  soldiers  had  only  half  rations  of  bread, 
and  neither  re-enforcements  of  men,  nor  convoys  of  money,  nor  ammuni¬ 
tion,  nor  clothes,  had  come  either  from  France  or  from  Madrid  for  a  long 
period. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Soult  received  the  order  to  send 
twenty  thousand  men  against  the  Alemtejo.  But  the  whole  of  the  Polish 
troops,  and  the  skeletons  of  regiments,  and  the  picked  men  for  the  impe¬ 
rial  guards,  in  all  fifteen  thousand,  afier  being  collected  at  the  Despenas 
Perros,  while  Suchet  was  before  Valencia,  had  now  marched  to  Talavera 
de  la  Reyna  on  the  way  to  France;  at  that  moment  also  Ballesteros 
appeared,  with  the  fourth  Spanish  army,  twelve  thousand  strong,  in  the 
Ronda,  and  his  detachments  defeated  Maransin  at  Cartama,  which  of 
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necessity  occasioned  another  change  in  the  French  dispositions.  More¬ 
over  the  very  success  of  Suchet  had  at  this  time  increased  Soult’s  difficul¬ 
ties,  because  all  the  fugitives  from  Valencia  gathered  on  the  remains  of 
the  Murcian  army  ;  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  the  garrisons  of 
Carthagena  and  Alicante,  were  again  assembled  on  the  frontier  of  Grenada, 
where,  during  the  expedition  to  Estremadura,  the  French  had  only  three 
battalions  and  some  cavalry. 

Thus  the  army  of  the  south  was,  if  the  garrison  of  Badajozbe  excluded, 
reduced  to  forty-eight  thousand  French  sabres  and  bayonets  present  with 
the  eagles,  and  this  at  the  very  moment  when  its  enemies  were  augmented 
by  twenty-five  thousand  fresh  men.  Soult  had  indeed,  besides  this  force, 
five  thousand  artillery-men  and  other  attendant  troops,  and  six  thousand 
escopeteros  were  capable  of  taking  the  field,  while  forty  thousand  civic 
guards  held  his  fortified  posts.  Nevertheless  he  was  forced  to  reduce  all 
the  garrisons,  and  even  the  camp  before  the  Isla,  to  the  lowest  numbers, 
consistent  with  safety,  ere  he  could  bring  twenty-four  thousand  French 
into  the  field  for  the  succour  of  Badajoz,  and  even  then  as  we  have  seen, 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  losing  Seville.  These  things  prevented  him 
from  coming  against  the  Alemtejo  in  March,  when  his  presence  with  an 
army  would  have  delayed  the  commencement  of  the  siege  until  a  battle 
had  been  fought:  but  he  was  the  less  fearful  for  the  fortress,  because 
Marmont  on  the  22d  of  February  and  Foy  on  the  28th  had  announced, 
that  if  Badajoz  should  be  menaced,  three  divisions  of  the  army  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  would  enter  Estremadura;  and 
these  divisions  uniting  with  Daricau’s  and  Drouet’s  troops  would  have 
formed  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  consequently  would  have 
sufficed  to  delay  the  operations  of  the  allies.  But  Marmont,  having  sub¬ 
sequently  received  the  emperor’s  orders  to  move  into  Beira,  passed  the 
Gredos  mountains  instead  of  the  Tagus  river,  and  thus  unintentionally 
deceived  Soult ;  and  whether  his  letters  were  intercepted,  or  carelessly 
delayed,  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of  April,  that  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was 
assured  of  his  departure  from  Salamanca. 

On  the  other  hand  Lord  Wellington’s  operations  were  so  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  that  Soult  cannot  be  censured  for  false  calculations.  No  general 
could  suspect  that  such  an  outwork  as  the  Picurina,  would  be  taken  by 
storm  without  being  first  battered;  still  less  that  Badajoz,  with  its  lofty 
walls,  its  brave  garrison,  and  its  celebrated  governor,  would  in  like  manner 
be  carried  before  the  counterscarp  was  blown  in,  and  the  fire  of  the  de¬ 
fences  ruined.  In  fine,  no  man  accustomed  to  war  could  have  divined 
the  surpassing  resolution  and  surpassing  fortune  also,  of  the  British  general 
and  his  troops  ;  neither  is  it  impertinent  to  observe  here,  that  as  the  French 
never  use  iron  ordnance  in  a  siege,  their  calculations  were  necessarily 
formed  upon  the  effect  of  brass  artillery,  which  is  comparatively  weak 
and  slow  :  with  brass  guns  the  breaches  would  have  been  made  three  days 
later. 

The  fall  of  Badajoz  may  therefore  be  traced  partly  to  the  Russian  war, 
which  drew  fifteen  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  south,  partly  to 
the  irresolution  of  Marmont,  who  did  neither  execute  the  emperor’s  plan 
nor  his  own  ;  finally  to  the  too  great  extent  of  country  occupied,  whereby 
time  and  numbers  were  swallowed.  And  here  the  question  arises,  if 
Soult,  acting  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  letter  to  Joseph,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Talavera,  should  not  have  operated  against  the  allies 
in  great  masses,  relinquishing  possession  of  Grenada,  Malaga,  in  fine  of 
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every  thing,  save  Seville  and  the  camp  before  the  Isla.  If  beaten,  be 
would  have  lost  Andalusia  and  fallen  back  on  Suchet,  but  then  the  head 
of  the  French  invasion,  might  have  been  more  formidable  at  Valencia  than 
at  Seville,  and  Marmont  could  have  renewed  the  battle.  And  such  a 
chequered  game,  Lord  Wellington’s  political  situation  bot  1  m  n0  an 
and  Portugal  being  considered,  would  have  gone  near  to  deci  e  tie  ques 
tion  of  the  British  troops  remaining  in  the  latter  country,  this  however 
is  a  grave  and  difficult  matter  to  resolve.  „  , 

In  whatever  light  this  campaign  is  viewed,  the  talent  ol  the  T.ng  is  1 
general  is  conspicuous.  That  fortune  aided  him  is  true,  but  it  was  in  t  le 
manner  she  favours  the  pilot,  who  watching  every  changing  wind,  every 
shifting  current,  makes  all  subservient  to  his  purpose.  Ascertaining  wit 
great  pains  the  exact  situation  of  each  adversary,  he  had  sagaciously  me 
Their  different  modes  of  warfare,  and  with  a  nice  hand  had  adapted  his 
measures  to  the  successive  exigencies  of  the  moment.  The  army  ot  the 
centre,  where  disorder  was  paramount,  he  disregarded;  Marmont,  whose 
temperament  was  hasty,  he  deceived  by  affected  slowness ;  and  Soult  he 
forestalled  by  quickness.  Twice  he  induced  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  to  send 
his  divisions  into  distant  quarters,  when  they  should  have  been  concen¬ 
trated,  and  each  time  he  gained  a  great  advantage ;  once  when  he  took 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  again  when,  using  a  like  opportunity,  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government,  he 
spread  his  own  troops  over  the  country,  in  an  unmilitary  ^manner,  that  he 
might  feed  and  clothe  them  on  their  march  to  the  Alemtejo.  This  he 
could  not  have  done  if  the  French  had  been  concentrated;  neither  could 


he  have  so  well  concealed  that  march  from  the  enemy. 

In  Estremadura  he  kept  his  force  compact  and  strong  to  meet  Soult, 
from  whose  warfare  he  expected  a  powerful  opposition,  hard  indeed  to  re¬ 
sist,  yet  not  likely  to  abound  in  sudden  strokes,  and  therefore  furnishing 
more  certain  ground  for  calculation  as  to  time ;  and  then  he  used  that 
time  so  wonderfully  at  the  siege,  that  even  his  enemies  declared  it  incom¬ 
prehensible,  and  he  who  had  hitherto  been  censured  for  over-caution  was 
now  dreaded  as  over-daring  !  This  daring  was,  however,  in  no  manner 
allied  to  rashness,  his  precautions  multiplied  as  his  enterprises  augmented. 
The  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  quartered  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tacus,  could  by  moving  into  Estremadura  in  March  have  delayed  if  not 
prevented  the  siege  ;  Lord  Wellington  had  therefore,  with  forecast  of  such 
an  event,  designed  that  Plill  should,  when  the  allies  entered  the  Alemtejo, 
make  a  forced  march  to  surprise  the  bridge  and  forts  at  Almaraz,  which 
would  have  obliged  the  French  divisions  to  make  a  long  circuit  by  the 
bridges  of  Arzobispo  and  Talavera  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  Estre¬ 


madura. 

This  bold  and  skilful  stroke  was  baffled  by  the  never-ceasing  miscon¬ 
duct  of  the  Portuguese  government,  with  respect  to  means  of  transport ; 
for  the  battering  guns  intended  for  Flill’s  enterprise  were  thus  prevented 
passing  Evora.  Nevertheless  the  siege  was  commenced,  because  it  was 
ascertained  that  Marmont  was  still  ignorant  of  the  allies’  march,  and  had 
made  no  change  in  his  extended  quarters,  indicating  a  design  to  aid  Soult  ; 
Hill  also  soon  drove  Drouet  back  towards  the  Morena,  and  by  occupying 
Merida,  intercepted  the  line  of  communication  with  Almaraz,  which  an¬ 
swered  the  same  purpose.  But  the  best  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the 
operation  is  to  be  found  in  the  enemy’s  papers.  “  So  calculated,”  said 
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Soult,*  “  was  this  affair  (the  siege  of  Badajoz)  that  it  is  to  be  supposed 
Lord  Wellington  had  intercepted  some  despatches  which  explained  to  him 
the  system  of  operations  and  the  irresolution  of  Marmont.” 

Nor  when  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  was  ravaging  Beira,  and  both  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  appeared  in  the  utmost  danger,  did  Lord  Wellington’s 
delay  in  Estremadura  arise  from  any  imprudence;  he  had  good  grounds 
for  believing,  that  the  French  would  not  attempt  the  latter  place,  and  that 
the  loss  of  a  few  days  would  not  prove  injurious.  For  when  the  first 
intelligence  that  the  army  of  Portugal  was  concentrated  on  the  Tormes 
reached  him,  he  sent  Captain  Colquhoun  Grant,  a  celebrated  scouting 
officer,  to  watch  Marmont’s  proceedings.  That  gentleman,  in  whom  the 
utmost  daring  was  so  mixed  with  subtlety  of  genius,  and  both  so  tempered 
by  discretion,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  quality  predominated,  very 
rapidly  executed  his  mission  ;  and  the  interesting  nature  of  his  adventures 
on  this  occasion  will  perhaps  excuse  a  digression  concerning  them. 

Attended  by  Leon,  a  Spanish  peasant  of  great  fidelity  and  quickness 
of  apprehension,  who  had  been  his  companion  on  many  former  occasions 
of  the  same  nature,  Grant  arrived  in  the  Salamanca  district,  and  passing 
the  Tormes  in  the  night,  remained,  in  uniform,  for  he  never  assumed  any 
disguise,  three  days  in  the  midst  of  the  french  camp.  He  thus  obtained 
exact  information  of  Marmont’s  object,  and  more  especially  of  his  prepa¬ 
rations  of  provisions  and  scaling  ladders,  notes  of  which  he  sent  to  Lord 
Wellington  from  day  to  day  by  Spanish  agents.  However,  on  the  third 
night,  some  peasants  brought  a  general  order,  addressed  to  the  French 
regiments,  and  saying,  that  the  notorious  Grant  being  within  the  circle 
of  their  cantonments,  the  soldiers  were  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to 
secure  him,  for  which  purpose  also  guards  were  placed  as  it  were  in  a 
circle  round  the  army. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  news,  Grant  consulted  with  the  peasants,  and 
the  next  morning,  before  daylight,  entered  the  village  of  Huerta,  which  is 
close  to  a  ford  on  the  Lormes,  and  about  six  miles  from  Salamanca.  Here 
there  was  a  French  battalion,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  cavalry 
vedettes  were  posted,  two  of  which  constantly  patrolled  back  and  forward, 
for  the  space  of  three  hundred  yards,  meeting  always  at  the  ford.  When 
day  broke,  the  French  battalion  assembled  on  its  alarm-post,  and  at  that 
moment  Grant  was  secretly  brought  with  his  horse  behind  the  gable  of 
a  house,  which  hid  him  from  the  infantry,  and  was  opposite  to  the  ford. 
The  peasants,  standing  on  some  loose  stones  and  spreading  their  large 
cloaks,  covered  him  from  the  cavalry  vedettes,  and  thus  he  calmly  waited 
until  the  latter  were  separated  the  full  extent  of  their  beat;  then  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse  he  dashed  through  the  ford  between  them,  and  receiving 
their  fire  without  damage,  reached  a  wood,  not  very  distant,  where  the 
pursuit  was  baffled,  and  where  he  was  soon  rejoined  by  Leon,  who  in  his 
native  dress  met  with  no  interruption. 

Grant  had  already  ascertained  that  the  means  of  storming  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo  were  prepared,  and  that  the  French  officers  openly  talked  of  doing 
so,  but  he  desired  still  further  to  test  this  project,  and  to  discover  if  the 
march  of  the  enemy  might  not  finally  be  directed  by  the  pass  of  Perales, 
towards  the  Tagus ;  he  wished  also  to  ascertain  more  correctly  their  real 
numbers,  and  therefore  placed  himself  on  a  wooded  hill,  near  Tamames, 
where  the  road  branches  off  to  the  passes,  and  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Here 

*  Intercepted  Despatch  of  Marshal  Soult,  1812,  MS. 
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lying  perdue,  until  the  whole  French  army  had  passed  by  in  march,  he 
noted  every  battalion  and  gun,  and  finding  that  all  were  directed  to- 
words  Ciudad,  entered  Tamames  after  they  had  passed,  and  discovered 
that  they  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  their  scaling-ladders  behind,  which 
clearly  proved  that  the  intention  of  storming  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  not  real. 
This  it  was  which  allayed  Wellington’s  fears  for  that  fortress. 

When  Marmont  afterwards  passed  the  Coa,  in  this  expedition,  Grant 
preceded  him  with  intent  to  discover  if  his  further  march  would  be  by 
Guarda  upon  Coimbra,  or  by  Sabugal  upon  Castello  Branco;  for  to  reach 
the  latter  it  was  necessary  to  descend  from  a  very  high  ridge,  or  rather 
succession  of  ridges,  by  a  pass,  at  the  lower  mouth  of  which  stands 
Penamacor.  Upon  one  of  the  inferior  ridges  in  the  pass,  this  persevering 
officer  placed  himself,  thinking  that  the  dwarf  oaks,  with  which  the  hills 
were  covered,  would  effectually  secure  him  from  discovery  ;  but  from  the 
higher  ridge  above,  the  French  detected  all  his  movements  with  their 
glasses:  in  a  few  moments  Leon,  whose  lynx-eyes  were  alw'ays  on  the 
watch,  called  out,  “  The  French  !  the  French!'1'  and  pointed  to  the  rear, 
whence  some  dragoons  came  galloping  up.  Grant  and  his  follower 
instantly  darted  into  the  wood  for  a  little  space,  and  then  suddenly 
wheeling,  rode  off  in  a  different  direction ;  yet  at  every  turn  new  ene¬ 
mies  appeared,  and  at  last  the  hunted  men  dismounted  and  fled  on  foot 
through  the  thickest  of  the  low  oaks ;  but  again  they  were  met  by 
infantry,  who  had  been  detached  in  small  parties  down  the  sides  of  the 
pass,  and  were  directed  in  their  chase  by  the  waving  of  the  French 
officers’  hats  on  the  ridge  above.  At  last  Leon  fell  exhausted,  and  the 
barbarians  who  first  came  up,  killed  him  in  despite  of  his  companion’s 
entreaties. 

Grant  himself  they  carried,  without  injury,  to  Marmont,  who  receiving 
him  with  apparent  kindness,  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  prisoner’s  exploits,  and  the  French  marshal  affirmed  that 
he  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  watch,  that  he  knew  all  his  haunts, 
and  his  disguises,  and  had  discovered  that,  only  the  night  before,  he  had 
slept  in  the  French  head-quarters,  with  other  adventures,  which  had  not 
happened,  for  this  Grant  never  used  any  disguise  ;  but  there  was  another 
Grant,  a  man  also  very  remarkable  in  his  way,  who  used  to  remain  for 
months  in  the  French  quarters,  using  all  manner  of  disguises;  hence  the 
similarity  of  names  caused  the  actions  of  both  to  be  attributed  to  one, 
which  is  the  only  palliative  for  Marmont’s  subsequent  conduct. 

Treating  his  prisoner  as  I  have  said,  with  great  apparent  kindness,  the 
French  general  exacted  from  him  an  especial  parole,  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  be  released  by  the  partidas,  while  on  his  journey  through 
Spain  to  France,  which  secured  his  captive,  although  Lord  Wellington 
offered  two  thousand  dollars  to  any  guerilla  chief  who  should  rescue 
him.  The  exaction  of  such  a  parole,  however  harsh,  was  in  itself  a  tacit 
compliment  to  the  man ;  but  Marmont,  also,  sent  a  letter,  with  the  escort, 
to  the  governor  of  Bayonne,  in  which,  still  labouring  under  the  error  that 
there  was  only  one  Grant,  he  designated  his  captive  as  a  dangerous  spy, 
who  had  done  infinite  mischief  to  the  French  army,  and  whom  he  had 
only  not  executed  on  the  spot,  out  of  respect  to  something  resembling  an 
uniform  which  he  wore  at  the  time  of  his  capture.  He  therefore  desired, 
that  at  Bayonne,  he  should  be  placed  in  irons  and  sent  up  to  Paris. 

This  proceeding  was  too  little  in  accord  with  the  honour  of  the  French 
army  to  be  supported,  and  before  the  Spanish  frontier  was  passed,  Grant, 
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it  matters  not  how,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
Now  the  custom  at  Bayonne,  for  ordinary  cases,  was  for  the  prisoner  to 
wait  on  the  authorities,  and  receive  a  passport  to  travel  to  Verdun,  and 
all  this  was  duly  accomplished  ;  meanwhile  the  delivering  of  the  fatal 
letter  being,  by  certain  means,  delayed,  Grant,  with  a  wonderful  readi¬ 
ness  and  boldness,  resolved  not  to  escape  towards  the  Pyrenees,  thinking 
that  he  would  naturally  be  pursued  in  that  direction.  He  judged  that  if 
the  governor  of  Bayonne  could  not  recapture  him  at  once,  he  would  for 
his  own  security  suppress  the  letter  in  hopes  the  matter  would  be  no 
further  thought  of;  judging,  I  say,  in  this  acute  manner,  he  on  the 
instant  inquired  at  the  hotels,  if  any  French  officer  was  going  to  Paris, 
and  finding  that  General  Souham,  then  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was 
so  bent,  he  boldly  introduced  himself,  and  asked  permission  to  join  his 
party.  The  other  readily  assented;  and  while  thus  travelling,  the  general, 
unacquainted  with  Marmont’s  intentions,  often  rallied  his  companion  about 
his  adventures,  little  thinking  that  he  was  then  himself  an  instrument  in 
forwarding  the  most  dangerous  and  skilful  of  them  all. 

In  passing  through  Orleans,  Grant,  by  a  species  of  intuition  discovered 
an  English  agent,  and  from  him  received  a  recommendation  to  another 
secret  agent  in  Paris,  whose  assistance  would  be  necessary  to  his  final 
escape;  for  he  looked  upon  Marmont’s  double  dealing,  and  the  expressed 
design  to  take  away  his  life,  as  equivalent  to  a  discharge  of  his  parole, 
which  was  moreover  only  given  with  respect  to  Spain.  When  he  arrived 
at  Paris  he  took  leave  of  Souham,  opened  an  intercourse  with  the  Parisian 
agent,  from  whom  he  obtained  money,  and  by  his  advice,  avoided  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  police,  to  have  his  passport  examined.  He  took  a  lodging 
in  a  very  public  street,  frequented  the  coffee-houses,  and  even  visited  the 
theatres  without  fear,  because  the  secret  agent,  who  had  been  long  esta¬ 
blished  and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  police,  had  ascertained  that 
no  inquiry  about  his  escape  had  been  set  on  foot. 

In  this  manner  he  passed  several  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  agent 
informed  him  that  a  passport  was  ready  for  one  Jonathan  Buck,  an  Ame¬ 
rican,  who  had  died  suddenly,  on  the  very  day  it  was  to  have  been  claimed. 
Seizing  this  occasion,  Grant  boldly  demanded  the  passport,  with  which  he 
instantly  departed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  because  certain  reasons,  not 
necessary  to  mention,  led  him  to  expect  more  assistance  there  than  at  any 
other  port.  However,  new  difficulties  awaited  him,  and  were  overcome 
by  fresh  exertions  of  his  surprising  talents,  which  fortune  seemed  to  delight 
in  aiding. 

He  first  took  a  passage  for  America  in  a  ship  of  that  nation,  but  its 
departure  being  unexpectedly  delayed,  he  frankly  explained  his  true  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  captain,  who  desired  him  to  assume  the  character  of  a  discon¬ 
tented  seaman,  and  giving  him  a  sailor’s  dress  and  forty  dollars,  sent  him 
to  lodge  the  money  in  the  American  consul’s  hands  as  a  pledge  that  he 
would  prosecute  the  captain  for  ill  usage  when  he  reached  the  United 
States ;  this  being  the  custom  on  such  occasions  the  consul  gave  him  a 
certificate  which  enabled  him  to  pass  from  port  to  port  as  a  discharged 
sailor  seeking  a  ship. 

Thus  provided,  after  waiting  some  days,  Grant  prevailed  upon  a  boat¬ 
man,  by  a  promise  of  ten  Napoleons,  to  row  him  in  the  night  towards  a 
small  island,  where,  by  usage,  the  English  vessels  watered  unmolested, 
and  in  return  permitted  the  few  inhabitants  to  fish  and  traffic  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  In  the  night  the  boat  sailed,  the  masts  of  the  British  ships  were 
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dimly  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  the  termination  of  his  toils 
appeared  at  hand,  when  the  boatman,  either  from  fear  or  malice,  suddenly 
put  about  and  returned  to  port.  In  such  a  situation,  some  men  wou 
have  striven  in  desperation  to  force  fortune,  and  so  have  perished  ;  the 
spirits  of  others  would  have  sunk  in  despair,  for  the  money  which  he  had 
promised  was  all  that  remained  of  his  stock,  and  the  boatman,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  breach  of  contract,  demanded  the  whole;  but  with  inexpres¬ 
sible  coolness  and  resolution,  Grant  gave  him  one  Napoleon  instead  ot  ten, 
and  a  rebuke  for  his  misconduct.  The  other  having  threatened  a  reference 
to  the  police,  soon  found  that  he  was  no  match  in  subtlety  for  his  opponent, 
who  told  him  plainly  that  he  would  then  denounce  him  as  aiding  the 
escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  would  adduce  the  great  price  ot  Jus 

boat  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt !  .  ~ 

This  menace  was  too  formidable  to  be  resisted,  and  Grant  in  a  tew 
days  engaged  an  old  fisherman,  who  faithfully  performed  his  bargain; 
but  now"  there  were  no  English  vessels  near  the  island  ;  however  the 
fisherman  cast  his  nets  and  caught  some  fish,  with  which  he  sailed  towards 
the  southward,  where  he  had  heard  there  was  an  English  ship  of  war.  in 
a  few  hours  they  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  were  steering  that  way, 
when  a  shot  from  a  coast-battery  brought  them  to,  and  a  boat  with  soldiers 
put  off  to  board  them;  the  fisherman  was  steadfast  and  true;  he  called 
Grant  his  son,  and  the  soldiers  by  whom  they  expected  to  be  aJre^eji 
were  only  sent  to  warn  them  not  to  pass  the  battery,  because  the  Englis 
vessel  they  were  in  search  of  was  on  the  coast.  The  old  man,  w  10  a 
expected  this,  bribed  the  soldiers  with  his  fish,  assuring  them  he  must  go 
with  his  son  or  they  would  starve,  and  that  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  coast  he  could  always  escape  the  enemy.  His  prayers  and  presents 
prevailed,  he  was  desired  to  wait  under  the  battery  till  night,  and  then 
depart;  but  under  pretence  of  arranging  his  escape  from  the  English  ves¬ 
sel,  he  made  the  soldiers  point  out  her  bearings  so  exactly,  that  when  the 
darkness  came,  he  ran  her  straight  on  board,  and  the  intrepid  officer  stood 
in  safety  on  the  quarterdeck. 

After  this,  Grant  reached  England  and  obtained  permission  to  choose  a 
French  officer  of  equal  rank  with  himself,  to  send  to  France,  that  no 
doubt  might  remain  about  the  propriety  of  his  escape;  and  great  was  his 
astonishment  to  find,  in  the  first  prison  he  visited,  the  old  fisherman  and 
his  real  son,  who  had  meanwhile  been  captured  notwithstanding  a  protec¬ 
tion  given  to  them  for  their  services.  Grant,  whose  generosity  and  bene¬ 
volence  were  as  remarkable  as  the  qualities  of  his  understanding,  soon 
obtained  their  release,  and  having  sent  them  with  a  sum  of  money  to 
France,  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  and  within  four  months  from  the  date 
of  his  first  capture  was  again  on  the  Tormes,  watching  Marmont’s  army ! 
Other  strange  incidents  of  his  life  I  could  mention,  were  it  not  more  fitting 
to  quit  a  digression,  already  too  wide;  yet  1  was  unwilling  to  pass  an 
occasion  of  noticing  one  adventure  of  this  generous  and  spirited,  and  yet 
gentle-minded  man,  who  having  served  his  country  nobly  and  ably  in 
every  climate,  died,  not  long  since,  exhausted  by  the  continual  hardships 
he  had  endured. 

Having  now  showm  the  prudence  of  Lord  Wellington  with  respect  to 
the  campaign  generally,  it  remains  to  consider  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
which  has  so  often  been  adduced  in  evidence,  that  not  skill  but  fortune 
plumed  his  ambitious  wing;  a  proceeding  indeed  most  consonant  to  the 
nature  of  man;  for  it  is  hard  to  avow  inferiority,  by  attributing  an  action 
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so  stupendous  to  superior  genius  alone.  A  critical  scientific  examination 
would  be  misplaced  in  a  general  history,  but  to  notice  some  of  the  leading 
points  which  involve  the  general  conception  will  not  be  irrelevant.  The 
choice  of  the  line  of  attack  has  been  justified  by  the  English  engineers, 
as  that  requiring  the  least  expenditure  of  means  and  time;  but  this  has 
b\  the  French  engineer  been  denied.  Colonel  Lamarre  affirms  that  the 
front  next  the  castle  was  the  one  least  susceptible  of  defence ;  because  it 
had  neither  ravelin  nor  ditch  to  protect  it,  had  fewer  flanks,  and  offered 
no  facility  of  retrenching  behind  it;  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  Philip- 
pon,  who  being  the  best  judge  of  his  own  weak  points,  did  for  many  days 
imagine  that  this  front  was  the  true  object  of  the  allies’  approaches.  But 
Lamarre  advances  a  far  more  interesting  question,  when  he  affirms  that 
the  English  general  might  have  carried  Badajoz  by  escalade  and  storm, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  siege,  with  less  difficulty  than  he  experienced  on 
the  7th  of  April.  On  that  night,  he  says,  the  defences  were  not  so  com¬ 
plete,  that  the  garrison  was  less  prepared,  and  the  surprise  would  have 
availed  somewhat ;  whereas  at  the  second  period  the  breaches  were  the 
strongest  part  of  the  town,  and  as  no  other  advantage  had  been  gained 
by  the  besiegers,  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  the  first  period. 

This  reasoning  appears  sound,  yet  the  fact  is  one  which  belongs,  not 
to  the  rules  but  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and  they  are  only  in  the  keeping 
of  great  captains.  That  the  breaches  were  impregnable  has  indeed  been 
denied  by  the  English  engineers.  Colonel  Jones  affirms  that  the  centre 
breach  had  not  the  slightest  interior  retrenchment,  and  that  the  sword- 
blades  in  the  Trinidad,  might  have  been  overturned  by  the  rush  of  a 
dense  mass  of  troops.  This  opinion  is  quite  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
officers  and  men  engaged;  it  is  certain  also  that  all  the  breaches  were 
protected  by  the  sword-blades,  and  if  the  centre  breach  was  not  retrenched, 
it  was  rendered  very  difficult  of  approach  by  the  deep  holes  digged  in 
front,  and  it  was  more  powerfully  swept  by  flank-fire  than  the  others 
were.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  no  dense  rush  was  made  at 
the  great  breach.  Engineers  intent  upon  their  own  art  sometimes  calcu¬ 
late  on  men  as  they  do  on  blocks  of  stone  or  timber,  nevertheless  where 
the  bullet  strikes  the  man  will  fall.  The  sword-blades  were  fitted  into 
ponderous  teams,  and  these  last,  chained  together,  were  let  deep  into 
the  ground ;  how  then  was  it  possible  for  men  to  drag,  or  push  them 
from  their  places,  when  behind  them  stood  resolute  men,  whose  fire 
swept  the  foremost  ranks  away?  This  fire  could  not  be  returned  by  the 
soldiers  engaged  in  removing  the  obstacles,  nor  by  those  in  rear,  because, 
from  the  slope  of  the  breach,  they  could  only  see  their  own  comrades  of 
the  front  ranks;  and  then  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  struggling  wounded 
men,  and  still  more  the  spiked  planks,  rendered  a  simultaneous  exertion 
impossible.  The  breaches  were  impregnable  1 

And  why  was  all  this  striving  in  blood  against  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties?  Why  were  men  sent  thus  to  slaughter,  when  the  application 
of  a  just  science  would  have  rendered  the  operation  comparatively  easy? 
Because  the  English  ministers,  so  ready  to  plunge  into  war,  were  quite 
ignorant  of  its  exigencies;  because  the  English  people  are  warlike 
without  being  military,  and  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  a  liberty 
which  they  do  not  possess,  oppose  in  peace  all  useful  martial  establish¬ 
ments.  Expatiating  in  their  schools  and  colleges,  upon  Roman  disci¬ 
pline  and  Roman  valour,  they  are  heedless  of  Roman  institutions;  they 
desire,  like  that  ancient  republic,  to  be  free  at  home  and  conquerors 
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.  A  unt  _tart  at  perfecting  their  military  system,  as  a  thing  mcom- 
'“onsmu^0,  Which  .hey  ye,  sLer  .o  be  «*£ 

£  }  f’s  /rrr^  *-•  her  coo- 

qUBm?,rno°ta  iMitaoTthb  stage  we  must  look  for  Wellington. 

rn.  apportioning  of  the  number  of  guns,  the  quantity  of  am 
STon  the  amount  of8transport,  the  tracing  of  the  works,  and  the 
choice  of  the  points  of  attack,  are  matters  within  the  province  of 

e  .  the  value  and  importance  of  the  place  to  be  attacked  n 
reference’ to  other  objects  of  the  campaign,  the  time  that  can  be  spared  o 
effect  its  reduction,  the  arrangements  necessary  to  elude  or  to  resist  th 
succouring  army,  the  calculation  of  the  resources  from  whence  the  means 
of  auack  fre  to  be  drawn,  these  are  in  the  province  of  the  general.  With 
him  also  rests  the  choice  of  shortening  the  scientific  process,  and  the 
Sine  of  how  much  or  how  little  ought  to  be  risked,  how  much  trusted 
todrhe°valour  and  discipline  of  his  army,  how  much  to  h.s  own  genius 
for  seizing  accidents,  whether  of  ground,  of  time,  or  of  conjunction 

aCCNowaLlllharmfesn  come"  tothe  siege  of  a  town  with  great  advantages  ; 
for  first  the  besieged  cannot  but  be  less  confident  than  the  assailants, 
Sev  are  a  few  against  a  many,  and  being  on  the  defensive  are  also  an 
excised  portion  of  their  own  army,  and  without  news,  which  damps  th 
fierv  spirit.  They  are  obliged  to  await  their  adversary  s  time  and 
attack  Ptheir  losses  seem  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  their  forces, 
because  they  are  more  concentrated,  and  then  the  wounded  are  not 
safe  even  irlthe  hospitals.  No  troops  can  hope  to  maintain  a  fortress 
eventually,  without  the  aid  of  a  succouring  army;  their  ultimate  prospect 
is  death  or  captivity.  The  besiegers  on  the  contrary  have  a  certain 
retreat  know  the  real  state  of  affairs,  feel  more  assured  of  their  object, 
have  hope  of  profit,  and  a  secure  retreat  if  they  fail,  while  the  besieged 
faintly  look  for  succour,  and  scarcely  expect  life.  To  this  may  be  added 
that  the  inhabitants  are  generally  secret  enemies  of  the  garrison  as  the 

cause  of  their  own  sufferings.  ...  r 

The  number  of  guns  and  quantity  of  ammunition,  in  a  fortress,  are 
daily  diminished;  the  besiegers’  means,  originally  calculated  to  over¬ 
power  the  other,  may  be  increased,  lime  and  materials  are  thereto 
against  the  besieged,  and  the  scientific  foundation  of  the  defence  depends 
on  the  attack  which  may  be  varied,  while  the  other  is  fixed.  Finally,  the 
firmness  and  skill  of  the  defence  generally  depends  upon  the  governor, 
who  may  be  killed,  whereas  many  officers  amongst  the  besiegers  are 
capable  of  conducting  the  attack;  and  the  general,  besides  being  per¬ 
sonally  less  exposed,  is  likely,  as  the  chief  of  an  army  to  be  a  man  of 
more  spirit  and  capacity  than  a  simple  governor.  It  follows  then  that 
fortresses  must  fall  if  the  besiegers  sit  down  before  them  according  to  the 
rules  of  art;  and  when  no  succouring  army  is  nigh,  the  time,  necessary 
to  reduce  any  place,  may  be  calculated  with  great  exactness.  When 
these  rules  cannot  be  attended  to,  when  every  thing  is  irregular  and 
doubtful,  when  the  general  is  hurried  on  to  the  attempt,  be  it  easy  or  ditff- 
cult,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  we  must  measure  him  by  the  grea  ness 
of  the  exigency,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  acts. 
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This  is  the  light  in  which  to  view  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  Wellington’s 
object  was  great,  his  difficulties  foreseen,  his  success  complete.  A  few 
hours’  delay,  an  accident,  a  turn  of  fortune,  and  he  would  again  have 
been  foiled!  aye!  but  this  is  war,  always  dangerous  and  uncertain,  an 
ever-rolling  wheel  and  armed  with  scythes.  Was  the  object  worth  the 
risk?  did  its  gain  compensate  the  loss  of  men?  was  it  boldly,  greatly 
acquired  ?  These  are  the  true  questions  and  they  may  be  answered  thus. 
Suchet  had  subjugated  Aragon  by  his  mildness,  Catalonia  and  Valencia 
by  his  vigour.  In- Andalusia,  Soult  had  tranquillized  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  his  genius,  solid  and  vast,  was  laying  the  deep  foundation  of 
a  kingdom  close-  to  Portugal.  He  was  forming  such  great  establishments, 
and  contriving  such  plans,  as  would,  if  permitted  to  become  ripe,  have 
enabled  him  to  hold  the  Peninsula,  alone,  should  the  French  armies  tail 
in  all  other  parts.  In  the  centre  of  Spain  the  king,  true  to  his  plan  of 
raisino-  a  Spanish  party,  was  likely  to  rally  round  him  all  those  ot  the 
patriots  whom  discontent,  or  weakness  of  mind,  or  corruption,  migh 
induce  to  seek  a  plausible  excuse,  for  joining  the  invaders ;  and  on  the 
northern  line  the  French  armies,  still  powerful,  were  strengthening  their 
hold  of  the  country  by  fortifying  all  the  important  points  o(  Leon  and  Did 
Castile.  Meanwhile  the  great  army,  which  the  emperor  was  carrying  to 
Russia  micrht  or  might  not  be  successful,  but  in  either  case,  it  was  the 
only  moment  when  an  offensive  war  against  his  army  in  Spain,  could 

have  been  carried  on  with  success.  .  ,  , 

But  how  could  any  extensive  offensive  operations  have  been  attempted 
while  Badajoz  remained  in  the  enemy’s  possession  ?  If  Wellington  had 
advanced  in  the  north,  Soult  making  Badajoz  his  base  would  have 
threatened  Lisbon  ;  if  Wellington  marched  against  the  French  centre 
the  same  thing  would  have  happened,  and  the  army  of  the  north  would 
also  have  acted  on  the  left  flank  of  the  allies  or  have  retaken  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  If  an  attempt  had  been  made  against  Soult,  it  must  have  been 
by  the§  lower  Guadiana,  when  the  French  army  of  Portugal  coming  down 
to  Badajoz,  could  have  either  operated  against  the  rear  of  the  allies,  or 

a§BadajozS was  therefore  the  key  to  all  offensive  operations  by  the  allies, 
and  toJtake  it  was  an  indispensable  preliminary,  let  how  take  it  . 
Bv  regular  or  by  irregular  operations?  For  the  first  a  certain  time 
was  required,  which  from  the  experience  of  former  sieges  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  enemy  would  allow.  What  then  would  have  been 
the  result  if  thus,  year  after  year,  the  allies  showed  they  were  unable 
even  to  give  battle  to  their  enemies,  much  less  to  chase  them  from  the 
Peninsula?  How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  England  would  bear  the 
expense  of  a  protracted  warfare,  affording  no  hope  of  final  success? 
How  were  the  opposition  clamours  to  be  replied  to  in  Parliament 
How  were  the  secret  hopes  of  the  continental  governments  to  be  upheld 
if  the  military  power  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain  united  was  unable 
to  meet  even  a  portion  of  the  secondary  armies  of  Napoleon,  while  with 
four  hundred  thousand  men  he  stalked,  a  gigantic  conqueror,  over  the 
wastes  of  Russia?  To  strike  irregularly  then  was  Wei  ington  s  only 
resource.  To  strike  without  regard  to  rules,  trusting  to  the  courage^ 
his  men  and  to  fortune  to  bear  him  through  the  trial  triumphant.  as 

,  mh  a  crisis  to  be  neglected  by  a  general  who  had  undertaken  on  his 
own  judgment  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Peninsula  ?  Was  he  to  give  force 
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to  the  light  declamation  of  the  hour,  when  general  officers  in  England 
were  heard  to  say  that  every  defeat  of  the  French  was  a  snare  to  decoy 
the  British  further  into  Spain  !  was  he,  at  such  a  moment,  to  place  the 
probable  loss  of  a  few  thousand  men,  more  or  less,  in  opposition  to  such 
a  conjuncture,  and  by  declining  the  chance  offered,  show  that  he  de¬ 
spaired  of  success  himself?  What  if  he  failed?  he  would  not  have  been, 
save  the  loss  of  a  few  men,  worse  off  than  if  he  had  not  attacked.  In 
either  case,  he  would  have  been  a  baffled  general  with  a  sinking  cause. 
But  what  if  he  succeeded?  The  horizon  was  bright  with  the  coming 
glory  of  England ! 
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BOOK  XVII. 

CHAPTER  I. 


Summary  of  the  political  state  of  affairs — Lord  Wellesley  resigns — Mr.  Perceval  killed 
New  administration— Story  of  the  war  resumed— Wellington's  precautionary  measures 
described — He  relinquishes  the  design  of  invading  Andalusia  and  resolves  to  operate  in 
the  north— Reasons  why— Surprise  of  Almaraz  by  General  Hill— False  alarm  given  by 
Sir  William  F.rskine  prevents  Hill  from  taking  the  k  ort  of  Mirabete  Wellington  s  dis¬ 
content — Difficult  moral  position  of  English  generals. 

Great  and  surprising  as  the  winter  campaign  had  been,  its  importance 
was  not  understood,  and  therefore  not  duly  appreciated  by  the  English 
ministers.  But  the  French  generals  saw  with  anxiety  that  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  having  snapped  the  heavy  links  of  the  chain  which  bound  him  to 
Lisbon,  had  acquired  new  bases  of  operation  on  the  Guadiana,  the  Agueda, 
and  the  Duero,  that  he  could  now  choose  his  own  field  of  battle,  and  Spain 
would  feel  the  tread  of  his  conquering  soldiers.  Those  soldiers,  with  the 
confidence  inspired  by  repeated  successes,  only  demanded  to  be  led  ior- 
ward,  but  their  general  had  still  to  encounter  political  obstacles,  raised  by 
the  governments  he  served. 

In  Spain,  the  leading  men,  neglecting  the  war  at  hand,  were  entirely 
occupied  with  intrigues,  with  the  pernicious  project  of  reducing  their  re¬ 
volted  colonies,  or  with  their  new  constitution.  In  Portugal,  and  in  the 
Brazils,  a  jealous  opposition  to  the  general  on  the  part  of  the  native  au¬ 
thorities  had  kept  pace  with  the  military  successes.  In  England  the 
cabinet,  swayed  by  Mr.  Perceval’s  narrow  policy,  was  still  vacillating 
between  its  desire  to  conquer  and  its  fear  of  the  expense.  There  also  the 
Whi<rs,  greedy  of  office  and  dexterous  in  parliamentary  politics,  deatened 
the  country  with  their  clamours,  while  the  people,  deceived  by  both  par¬ 
ties  as  to  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  wondering  how  the  French  should 
keep  the  field  at  all,  were,  in  common  with  the  ministers,  still  doubtlul,  it 
their  commander  was  truly  a  great  man  or  an  impostor. 

The  struggle  in  the  British  cabinet  having  ended  with  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  consequent  predominance  of  the  Perceval  faction 
left  small  hopes  of  a  successful  termination  to  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula. 

Wellington  had,  however,  carefully  abstained  from  political  intrigues, 
and  his  brother’s  retirement,  although  a  subject  of  regret,  did  not  attect 
his  own  personal  position  ;  he  was  the  General  of  England,  untrammelled, 
undeoraded  by  factious  ties,  and  responsible  to  his  country  only  lor  his 
actions.  The  ministers  might,  he  said,  relinquish  or  continue  the  war, 
thev  mi Mit  supply  his  wants,  or  defraud  the  hopes  of  the  nation  by  their 
timorous  economy,  his  efforts  must  be  proportioned  to  his  means;  if  the 
latter  were  great,  so  would  be  his  actions,  under  any  circumstances  he 
would  do  his  best,  yet  he  was  well  assured  the  people  of  England  would 
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not  endure  to  forego  triumph  at  the  call  of  a  niggard  parsimony.  It  was 
in  this  temper  that  he  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  in  this  temper 
he  had  stormed  it,  and  meanwhile  political  affairs  in  England  were  brought 
to  a  crisis. 

Lord  Wellesley  had  made  no  secret  of  Mr.  Perceval’s  mismanagement 
of  the  war,  and  the  public  mind  being  unsettled,  the  Whigs  were  invited 
by  the  prince  regent,  his  year  of  restrictions  having  now  expired,  to  join 
a  new  administration.  But  the  heads  of  that  faction  would  not  share  with 
Mr.  Perceval,  and  he,  master  of  the  secrets  relating  to  the  detestable  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  too  powerful  to  be  removed.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  11th  of  May,  Perceval  was  killed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  this  act,  which  was  a  horrible  crime,  but  politically  no  misfortune 
either  to  England  or  the  Peninsula,  produced  other  negotiations,  upon  a 
more  enlarged  scheme  with  regard  both  to  parties  and  to  the  system  of 
government.  Personal  feelings  again  prevailed.  Lord  Liverpool  would 
not  unite  with  Lord  Wellesley,  the  Grey  and  Grenville  faction  would  not 
serve  their  country  without  having  the  disposal  of  all  the  household  offices, 
and  Lord  Moira,  judging  a  discourtesy  to  the  prince  regent  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  their  adhesion,  refused  that  condition.  The  materials  of 
a  new  cabinet  were  therefore  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  Tory  faction, 
and  Lord  Liverpool  became  prime  minister. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  a  man  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  vigorous  talent 
should  have  been  rejected  for  Lord  Liverpool,  but  this  remnant  of  a  party 
being  too  weak  to  domineer,  proved  less  mischievous  with  respect  to  the 
Peninsula  than  any  of  the  preceding  governments.  There  was  no  direct 
personal  interest  opposed  to  Lord  Wellington’s  wishes,  and  the  military 
policy  of  the  cabinet  yielding  by  degrees  to  the  attraction  of  his  ascending 
genius,  was  finally  absorbed  in  its  meridian  splendour.  Many  practical 
improvements  had  also  been  growing  up  in  the  official  departments,  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  of  war  and  colonies,  where  Colonel  Bunbury,  the  under¬ 
secretary,  a  man  experienced  in  the  wants  of  an  army  on  service,  had 
reformed  the  incredible  disorders  which  pervaded  that  department  during 
the  first  years  of  the  contest.  The  result  of  the  political  crisis  was  there¬ 
fore  comparatively  favourable  to  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  the  story  of 
which  shall  now  be  resumed. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  danger  of  Gallicia,  and  the  negligence  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  authorities  with  reference  to  Almeida  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  stopped  the  invasion  of  Andalusia,  and  brought  the  allies 
back  to  Beira.  But  if  Wellington,  pursuing  his  first  plan,  had  overthrown 
Soult  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  destroyed  the  French  arsenal 
at  Seville,  his  campaign  would  have  ranked  amongst  the  most  hardy  and 
glorious  that  ever  graced  a  general ;  and  it  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  war,  that  combinations,  so  extensive  and  judicious,  should  have 
been  marred  by  the  negligence  of  a  few  secondary  authorities,  at  points 
distant  from  the  immediate  scenes  of  action.  The  English  general  had 
indeed  under-estimated  the  force  opposed  to  him,  both  in  the  north  and 
south ;  but  the  bravery  of  the  allied  troops,  aided  by  the  moral  power  of 
their  recent  successes,  would  have  borne  that  error,  and  in  all  other  par¬ 
ticulars  his  profound  military  judgment  was  manifest. 

Yet  to  obtain  a  true  notion  of  his  views,  the  various  operations  which 
he  had  foreseen  and  provided  against  must  be  considered,  inasmuch  as 
they  show  the  actual  resources  of  the  allies,  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
them  to  bear  with  due  concert,  and  the  propriety  of  looking  to  the  general 
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state  of  the  war,  previous  to  each  of  Wellington’s  great  movements.  For 
his  calculations  were  constantly  dependent  upon  the  ill-judged  operations 
of  men,  over  whom  he  had  little  influence,  and  his  successes,  sudden, 
accidental,  snatched  from  the  midst  of  conflicting  political  circumstances, 
were  as  gems  brought  up  from  the  turbulence  of  a  whirlpool. 

Castanos  was  captain-general  of  Gallicia,  as  well  as  Estremadura,  and 
when  Ciudad  Rodrigo  fell,  Lord  Wellington  expecting  from  his  friendly 
feeling  some  efficient  aid,  had  counselled  him  upon  all  the  probable  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy  during  the  siege  of  Badajoz. 

First.  He  supposed  Marmont  might  march  into  Estremadura,  either 
with  or  without  the  divisions  of  Souham  and  Bonnet.  In  either  case,  he 


advised  that  Abadia  should  enter  Leon,  and,  according  to  his  means, 
attack  Astorga,  Benavente,  Zamora,  and  the  other  posts  fortified  by  the 
enemy  in  that  kingdom;  and  that  Carlos  d’Espana,  Sanchez,  Saornil,  in 
fine  all  the  partidas  in  Castile  and  the  Asturias,  and  even  Mendizabal, 
who  was  then  in  the  Montana  St.  Ander,  should  come  to  Abadia  s  assis¬ 
tance.  He  promised  also  that  the  regular  Portuguese  cavalry  under 
Sylveira  and  Bacellar,  should  pass  the  Spanish  frontier.  Thus  a  force  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  would  have  been  put  in  motion  on 
the  rear  of  Marmont,  and  a  most  powerful  diversion  effected  in  aid  of  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  and  the  invasion  of  Andalusia.  .  , 

The  next  operation  considered,  was  that  of  an  invasion  of  Gallicia,  by 
five  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  the  three  other  divisions,  and  the 
cavalry,  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and  about  Bejar,  being  left  to 
contend,  in  concert  with  Soult,  for  Badajoz.  To  help  Abadia  to  meet 
such  an  attack,  Bacellar  and  Sylveira  had  orders  to  harass  the  left  flank 
and  rear  of  the  French,  with  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  as  much  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  regard  being  had  to  the  safety  of  their 
raw  militia,  and  to  their  connexion  with  the  right  flank  of  the  Gallician 
army,  whose  retreat  was  to  be  by  Orense. 

Thirdly.  The  French  might  invade  Portugal  north  of  the  Duero. 
Abadia  was  then  to  harass  their  right  flank  and  rear,  while  the  Portuguese 
opposed  them  in  front;  and  whether  they  fell  on  Gallicia  or  Portugal,  or 
Estremadura,  Carlos  d’Espana,  and  the  partidas,  and  Mendizabal,  would 
have  an  open  field  in  Leon  and  Castile. 

Lastly,  the  operation  which  really  happened  was  considered,  and  to 
meet  it  Lord  Wellington’s  arrangements  were,  as  we  have  seen,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cover  the  magazines  on  the  Duero,  and  the  Mondego,  and  to  force 
the  enemy  to  take  the  barren  difficult  line  of  country,  through  Lower 
Beira,  towards  Castello  Branco,  while  Abadia  and  the  guerilla  chic  s 
entered  Castile  and  Leon  on  his  rear.  Carlos  d’Espana  had  also  been 
ordered  to  break  down  the  bridges  on  the  Yeltes,  and  the  Huebra,  in  iron 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  that  of  Barba  de  Puerco  on  tne  Agueda  to  the 
left  of  that  fortress.  Marmont  would  thus  have  been  delayed  two  days, 
and  the  magazines  both  at  Castello  Branco  and  Celenco  saved  by  the 

near  approach  of  the  allied  army.  .  ,  . 

Espafia  did  none  of  these  things,  neither  did  Abadia  nor  Mendizabal 
operate  in  a  manner  to  be  felt  by  the  enemy,  and  their  remissness  added 
to  the  other  faults  noticed  in  former  observations,  entirely  marred  Wel¬ 
lington’s  defensive  plan  in  the  north,  and  brought  him  back  to  figh.  Mar¬ 
mont.  And  when  that  general  had  passed  the  Agueda  in  retreat,  the  allied 
armv  wanting  the  provisions  which  had  been  so  foolishly  sacrificed  at 
Castello  Branco,  was  unable  to  follow ;  the  distant  magazines  on  the  Duero 
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and  the  Mondego  were  its  only  resource;  then  also  it  was  found  that 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  were  in  want,  and  before  those  places  could 
be  furnished,  and  the  intermediate  magazines  on  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  restored,  it  was  too  late  to  march  against  Andalusia.  For  the  harvest, 
which  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  June  in  that  province  and  a  fortnight 
later  in  Estremadura,  would  have  enabled  the  army  of  Portugal  to  iollow 
the  allies  march  by  march. 

Now  Marmont,  as  Napoleon  repeatedly  told  him,  had  only  to  watch 
Lord  Wellington’s  movements,  and  a  temporary  absence  from  Castile 
would  have  cost  him  nothing  of  any  consequence,  because  the  army  of 
the  north  would  have  protected  the  great  communication  with  France. 
The  advantages  of  greater  means,  and  better  arrangements  for  supply, 
on  which  Wellington  had  calculated,  would  thus  have  been  lost,  and 
moreover,  the  discontented  state  of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
the  approach  of  a  new  battering  train  from  France,  rendered  it  dangerous 
to  move  far  from  that  fortress.  The  invasion  of  Andalusia,  judicious  in 
April,  would  in  the  latter  end  of  May  have  been  a  false  movement ;  and 
the  more  so  that  Castaiios  having,  like  his  predecessors,  failed  to  bring 
forward  the  Gallician  army,  it  was  again  made  painfully  evident,  that  in 
critical  circumstances  no  aid  could  be  obtained  from  that  quarter. 

Such  being  the  impediments  to  an  invasion  of  Andalusia,  it  behooved 
the  English  general  to  adopt  some  other  scheme  of  offence  more  suitable 
to  the  altered  state  of  affairs.  He  considered  that  as  the  harvest  in 
Leon  and  Castile,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Gredos  and 
Gata  mountains,  was  much  later  than  in  Estremadura  and  Andalusia, 
he  should  be  enabled  to  preserve  his  commissariat  advantages  over  the 
French  in  the  field  for  a  longer  period  in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 
And  if  he  could  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  Marmont,  he  would  relieve 
Andalusia  as  securely  as  by  a  direct  attack,  because  Madrid  would  then 
fall,  and  Soult,  being  thus  cut  off  from  his  communications  with  France, 
would  fear  to  be  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Wherefore  to  make  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa  fight  a  great  battle,  to  calculate  the  chances,  and  prepare  the 
means  of  success,  became  the  immediate  objects  of  Lord  Wellington’s 
thoughts. 

The  French  general  might  be  forced  to  fight  by  a  vigorous  advance 
into  Castile,  but  a  happy  result  depended  upon  the  relative  skill  of  the 
generals,  the  number  and  goodness  of  the  troops.  Marmont’s  reputation 
was  great,  yet  hitherto  the  essays  had  been  in  favour  of  the  Englishman’s 
talents.  The  British  infantry  was  excellent,  the  cavalry  well  horsed,  and 
more  numerous  than  it  had  ever  been.  The  French  cavalry  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  drafts  made  for  the  Russian  contest,  by  the  separation 
of  the  army  of  the  north  from  that  of  Portugal,  and  by  frequent  and 
harassing  marches.  Marmont  could  indeed  be  re-enforced  with  horse¬ 
men  from  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  from  the  army  of  the  north,  but 
his  own  cavalry  was  weak,  and  his  artillery  badly  horsed,  whereas  the 
allies’  guns  were  well  and  powerfully  equipped.  Every  man  in  the 
British  army  expected  victory,  and  this  was  the  time  to  seek  it,  because, 
without  pitched  battles  the  French  could  never  be  dispossessed  of  Spain, 
and  they  were  now  comparatively  weaker  than  they  had  yet  been,  or 
were  expected  to  be  ;  for  such  was  the  influence  of  Napoleon’s  stupendous 
genius,  that  his  complete  success  in  Russia,  and  return  to  the  Peninsula 
with  overwhelming  forces,  was  not  doubted  even  by  the  British  com¬ 
mander.  The  time,  therefore,  being  propitious,  and  the  chances  favour- 
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able,  it  remained  only  to  combine  the  primary  and  secondary  operations 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  French  army  of  Portugal  should  find  itself 
isolated  for  so  long  as  would  enable  the  allies  to  force  it  singly  into  a 
general  action.  If  the  combinations  failed  to  obtain  that  great  result,  the 
march  of  the  French  succouring  corps  would  nevertheless  relieve  various 
parts  of  Spain,  giving  fresh  opportunities  to  the  Spaniards  to  raise  new 
obstacles,  and  it  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  principle  was  always 
the  base  of  Wellington’s  plans.  Ever,  while  he  could  secure  his  final 
retreat  into  the  strong-holds  of  Portugal  without  a  defeat,  offensive  opera¬ 
tions,  beyond  the  frontiers,  could  not  fail  to  hurt  the  French. 

To  effect  the  isolating  of  Marmont’s  army,  the  first  condition  was  to 
be  as  early  in  the  field  as  the  rainy  season  would  permit,  and  before 
the  coming  harvest  enabled  the  other  French  armies  to  move  in  laige 
bodies.  But  Marmont  could  avail  himself,  successively,  of  the  lines 
of  the  Tormes  and  the  Duero  to  protract  the  campaign  until  the  ripening 
of  the  harvest  enabled  re-enforcements  to  join  him,  and  hence  the  security 
of  the  allies’  flanks  and  rear  during  the  operations,  and  of  their  retreat,  if 
overpowered,  was  to  be  previously  looked  to.  Soult,  burning  to  revenge 
the  loss  of  Badajoz,  might  attack  Hill  with  superior  numbers,  or  detach 
a  force  across  the  Tagus,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  the 
centre,  now  directed  by  Jourdan,  could  advance  upon  Portugal  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  so  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  allied  army  in 
Castile.  Boats  and  magazines,  supplied  from  Toledo  and  Madrid,  were 
already  being  collected  at  the  fort  of  Lugar  Nueva,  near  Almaraz,  and 
from  hence,  as  from  a  place  of  arms,  the  French  could  move  upon  Corn, 
Placencia,  and  Castello  Branco,  menacing  Abrantes,  Celenco,  Ciudad 
Rodrio-o,  and  Almeida,  while  detachments  from  the  army  of  the  north 


thp.  a rmv  of  Portugal.  But  to  obviate  this  last  danger 


T?„r.  „  .Ion,-  nnderstandino'  of  this  event,  the  reader  must  call  to  mind, 


having  a  loopholed  stone  tower,  iwemy-nve 
flanked  without  by  a  field-work  near  the  bridge. 
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On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  the  bridge  had  a  fortified  head  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  which  was  again  flanked  by  a  redoubt,  called  Fort  Napoleon, 
placed  on  a  height  a  little  in  advance.  This  redoubt,  though  imperfectly 
constructed,  inasmuch  as  a  wide  berm,  in  the  middle  of  the  scarp,  offered 
a  landing  place  to  troops  escalading  the  rampart,  was  yet  strong  because 
it  contained  a  second  interior  defence  or  retrenchment,  with  a  loopholed 
stone  tower,  a  ditch,  drawbridge,  and  palisades.* 

The  two  forts,  and  the  bridge-head,  were  armed  with  eighteen  guns, 
and  they  were  garrisoned  by  above  a  thousand  men,  which  seemed  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ensure  the  command  of  the  river ;  but  the  mountains  on  the  left 
bank  still  precluded  the  passage  of  an  army  towards  Lower  Estremadura, 
save  by  the  royal  road  to  Truxillo,  which  road,  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  from  the  river,  passed  over  the  rugged  Mirabete  ridge,  and  to  secure 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  French  had  drawn  another  line  of  works, 
across  the  throat  of  the  pass.  This  line  consisted  of  a  large  fortified 
house,  connected  by  smaller  posts,  with  the  ancient  watchtower  of  Mira¬ 
bete,  which  itself  contained  eight  guns,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart 
twelve  feet  high. 

If  all  these  works  and  a  road,  which  Marmont,  following  the  traces  of 
an  ancient  Roman  way,  was  now  opening  across  the  Gredos  mountains, 
had  been  finished,  the  communication  of  the  French,  although  circuitous, 
would  have  been  very  good  and  secure.  Indeed  Wellington,  fearing  the 
accomplishment,  intended  to  have  surprised  the  French  at  Almaraz  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  when  the  redoubts  were  far  from  complete, 
but  the  Portuguese  government  neglected  to  furnish  the  means  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  artillery  from  Lisbon,  and  he  was  baffled.  General  Hill  was 
now  ordered  to  attempt  it  with  a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  including  four 
hundred  cavalry,  two  field  brigades  of  artillery,  a  pontoon  equipage,  and 
a  battering  train  of  six  iron  twenty-four  pound  howitzers. 

The  enterprise  at  all  times  difficult  was  become  one  of  extreme  delicacy. 
When  the  army  was  round  Badajoz,  only  the  resistance  of  the  forts  them¬ 
selves  was  to  be  looked  for;  now  Foy’s  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
had  returned  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  was  in  no  manner  fettered, 
and  D’Armagnac,  with  troops  from  the  army  of  the  centre,  occupied 
Talavera.  Drouet  also  was,  with  eight  or  nine  thousand  men  of  the 
army  of  the  south,  at  Hinojosa  de  Cordova,  his  cavalry  was  on  the  road 
to  Medellin,  he  was  nearer  to  Merida  than  Hill  was  to  Almaraz,')'  he 
might  intercept  the  latter’s  retreat,  and  the  king’s  orders  were  imperative 
that  he  should  hang  upon  the  English  army  in  Estremadura.j;  Soult 
could  also  detach  a  corps  from  Seville  by  St.  Olalla  to  fall  upon  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Erskine,  who  was  posted  with  the  cavalry  and  the  remainder  of 
Hill’s  infantry,  near  Almendralejo.  However,  Lord  Wellington  placed 
General  Graham  near  Portalegre,  with  the  first  and  sixth  divisions,  and 
Cotton’s  cavalry,  all  of  which  had  crossed  the  Tagus  for  the  occasion, 
and  thus  including  Erskine’s  corps,  above  twenty  thousand  men  were 
ready  to  protect  Hill’s  enterprise. 

Drouet  by  a  rapid  march  might  still  interpose  between  Hill  and  Erskine, 
and  beat  them  in  detail  before  Graham  could  support  them,  wherefore  the 
English  general  made  many  other  arrangements  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
First,  he  chose  the  moment  of  action  when  Soult  having  sent  detach¬ 
ments  in  various  directions,  to  restore  his  communications  in  Andalusia, 
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had  marched  himself  with  a  division  to  Cadiz,  and  was  consequently  un¬ 
favourably  placed  for  a  sudden  movement.  Secondly,  by  rumours  adroitly 
spread,  and  by  demonstrations  with  the  Portuguese  militia  of  the  Alemtejo, 
he  caused  the  French  to  believe  that  ten  thousand  men  were  moving  down 
the  Guadiana,  towards  the  Niebla,  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  a  notion  upheld  by  the  assembling  of  so  many  troops  under  Graham, 
by  the  pushing  of  cavalry  parties  towards  the  Morena,  and  by  restoring 
the  bridge  at  Merida,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  sending  Hill’s  battering 
and  pontoon  train,  which  had  been  formed  at  Elvas,  to  Almendralejo. 
Finally,  many  exploring  officers,  taking  the  roads  leading  to  the  province 
of  Cordova,  made  ostentatious  inquiries  about  the  French  posts  at  Belal- 
cazar  and  other  places,  and  thus  every  thing  seemed  to  point  at  Andalusia. 

The  restoration  of  the  bridge  at  Merida  proving  unexpectedly  difficult, 
cost  a  fortnight’s  labour,  for  two  arches  having  been  destroyed  the  opening 
was  above  sixty  feet  wide,  and  large  timber  was  scarce.  Hill’s  march 
was  thus  dangerously  delayed,  but  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  repairs  being 
effected  and  all  else  being  ready,  he  quitted  Almendralejo,  passed  the  Gua¬ 
diana,  at  Merida,  with  near  six  thousand  men  and  twelve  field-pieces,  and 
joined  his  pontoons  and  battering  train.  These  last  had  come  by  the  way 
of  Montijo,  and  formed  a  considerable  convoy,  nearly  fifty  country  carts, 
besides  the  gun  and  limber  carriages,  being  employed  to  convey  the  pon¬ 
toons,  the  ladders,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  howitzers. 

The  13th  the  armament  reached  the  Burdalo  river  on  the  road  to 
Truxillo  ;  the  14th  it  was  at  Villa  Mesias  ;  the  15th  at  Truxillo.  Mean¬ 
while,  to  mislead  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  the  guerillas 
of  the  Guadalupe  mountains  made  demonstrations  at  different  points 
between  Almaraz  and  Arzobispo,  as  if  they  were  seeking  a  place  to  cast 
a  bridge  that  Hill  might  join  Lord  Wellington.  General  Foy  was  de¬ 
ceived  by  these  operations,  and  though  his  spies  at  Truxillo  had  early 
informed  him  of  the  passage  of  the  Guadiana  by  the  allies,  they  led  him 
to  believe  that  Hill  had  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that  two  brigades  ot 
cavalry  were  following  in  his  rear ;  one  report  even  stated  that  thirty 
thousand  men  had  entered  Truxillo,  whereas  there  was  less  than  six 

thousand  of  all  arms.*  ,  .  .  . 

Hill  having  reached  Jaraceijo  early  on  the  16th,  formed  his  troops  in 
three  columns,  and  made  a  night  march,  intending  to  attack  by  surprise 
and  at  the  same  moment,  the  tower  of  Mirabete,  the  fortified  house  in  the 
pass,  and  the  forts  at  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  The  left  column,  directed 
against  the  tower,  was  commanded  by  General  Chowne.  The  centre 
column,  with  the  dragoons  and  the  artillery,  moved  by  the  royal  road, 
under  the  command  of  General  Long.  The  right  column,  composed 
of  the  50th,  7lst,  and  92d  regiments,  under  the  direction  ol  Hill  in 
person,  was  intended  to  penetrate  by  the  narrow  and  difficult  way  of  La 
Cueva  and  Roman  Gordo,  against  the  forts  at  the  bridge.  But  the  day 
broke  before  any  of  the  columns  reached  their  destination,  and  all  hopes 
of  a  surprise  were  extinguished.  This  untoward  beginning  was  unavoida¬ 
ble  on  the  part  of  the  right  and  centre  column,  because  of  the  bad  roads; 
but  it  would  appear  that  some  negligence  had  retarded  General  Chowne  s 
column,  and  that  the  castle  of  Mirabete  might  have  been  carried  by  assault 

L<  ThVdffiirmlty^  great  before,  was  now  much  increased.  An  attentive 
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examination  of  the  French  defences  convinced  Hill  that  to  reduce  the 
works  in  the  pass,  he  must  incur  more  loss  than  was  justifiable,  and 
finish  in  such  plight  that  he  could  not  afterwards  carry  the  forts  at  the 
bridge,  which  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  expedition,  ^et  it  was  only 
through  the  pass  of  Mirabete  that  the  artillery  could  move  against  the 
bridge.  In  this  dilemma,  after  losing  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  discover  some  opening  through  which  to  reach  the 
valley  of  Almaraz  with  his  guns,  he  resolved  to  leave  them  on  the  sierra 
with  the  centre  column,  and  to  make  a  false  attack  upon  the  tower  with 
General  Chowne’s  troops,  while  he  himself,  with  the  right  column, 
secretly  penetrated  by  the  scarcely  practicable  line  of  La  Cueva  and 
Roman  Gordo  to  the  bridge,  intent,  with  infantry  alone,  to  storm  works 
which  were  defended  by  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  powerful  gar¬ 
risons  !  •  •  u 

This  resolution  was  even  more  hardy  and  bold  than  it  appears  without 
a  reference  to  the  general  state  of  affairs.  Hill’s  march  had  been  one  of 
secrecy,  amidst  various  divisions  of  the  enemy  ;  he  was  four  days  jour¬ 
ney  distant  from  Merida,  which  was  his  first  point  of  retreat ;  he  expected 
that  Drouet  would  be  re-enforced,  and  advance  towards  Medellin,  and 
hence,  whether  defeated  or  victorious  at  Almaraz,  that  his  own  retreat 
would  be  very  dangerous ;  exceedingly  so  if  defeated,  because  his  fine 
British  troops  could  not  be  repulsed  with  a  small  loss,  and  he  should  have 
to  fall  back  through  a  difficult  country,  with  his  best  soldiers  dispirited  by 
failure,  and  burdened  with  numbers  of  wounded  men.  Then  harassed  on 
one  side  by  Drouet,  pursued  by  Foy  and  D’Armagnac  on  the  other,  he 
would  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  misfortunes,  every  slanderous 
tongue  would  have  been  let  loose  on  the  rashness  of  attacking  impregna¬ 
ble  forts,  and  a  military  career,  hitherto  so  glorious,  might  have  termi¬ 
nated  in  shame.  But  General  Hill  being  totally  devoid  of  interested 
ambition,  was  necessarily  unshaken  by  such  fears. 

The  troops  remained  concealed  in  their  position  until  the  evening  of 
the  18th,  and  then  the  general,  re-enforcing  his  own  column  with  the  6th 
Portuguese  regiment,  a  company  of  the  60th  rifles,  and  the  artillery-men 
of  the  centre  column,  commenced  the  descent  of  the  valley.  His  design 
was  to  storm  Fort  Napoleon  before  daylight,  and  the  march  was  less  than 
six  miles,  but  his  utmost  efforts  could  only  bring  the  head  of  the  troops 
to  the  fort,  a  little  before  daylight,  the  rear  was  still  distant,  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  scalins-ladders,  which  had  been  cut  in  halves  to  thread 
the  short  narrow  turns  in  the  precipitous  descent,  would  serve  for  an 
assault.  Fortunately  some  small  hills  concealed  the  head  of  the  column 
from  the  enemy,  and  at  that  moment  General  Chowne  commenced  the 
false  attack  on  the  castle  of  Mirabete.  Pillars  of  white  smoke  rose  on  the 
lofty  brow  of  the  sierra,  the  heavy  sound  of  artillery  came  rolling  over 
the  valley,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Napoleon,  crowding  on  the  ramparts, 
were  anxiously  gazing  at  these  portentous  signs  of  war,  when,  quick  and 
loud,  a  British  shout  broke  on  their  ears,  and  the  gallant  88lh  regiment, 
aided  by  a  wing  of  the  71st,  came  bounding  over  the  nearest  hills. 

The  French  were  surprised  to  see  an  enemy  so  close  while  the  Mirabete 
was  still  defended,  yet  they  were  not  unprepared,  for  a  patrol  of  English 
cavalry  had  been  seen  from  the  fort  on  the  17th  in  the  pass  of  Roman 
Gordo;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  a  woman  of  that  village  had  car¬ 
ried  very  exact  information  of  Hill’s  numbers  and  intentions  to  Lugar 
Nueva.  This  intelligence  had  caused  the  commandant  Aubert  to  march 
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in  the  night  with  re-enforcements  to  Fort  Napoleon,  which  was  therefore 
defended  by  six  companies,  including  the  39th  French  and  the  voltigeurs 
of  a  foreign  regiment.  These  troops  were  ready  to  fight,  and  when  the 
first  shout  was  heard,  turning  their  heads,  they,  with  a  heavy  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry  and  artillery,  smote  the  assailants  in  front,  while  the  guns  of  Fort 
Ragusa  took  them  in  flank  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  in  a  few 
moments,  however,  a  rise  of  ground,  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty  yards 
from  the  ramparts,  covered  the  British  from  the  front  fire,  and  General 
Howard,  in  person,  leading  the  foremost  troops  into  the  ditch,  commenced 
the  escalade.  The  great  breadth  of  the  berm  kept  off  the  ends  of  the 
shortened  ladders  from  the  parapet,  but  the  soldiers  who  first  ascended, 
jumped  on  to  the  berm  itself,  and  drawing  up  the  ladders  planted  them 
there,  and  thus,  with  a  second  escalade,  forced  their  way  over  the  ram¬ 
part  ;  then,  closely  fighting,  friends  and  enemies  went  together  into  the 
retrenchment  round  the  ^tone  tower.  Colonel  Aubert  was  wounded  and 
taken,  the  tower  was  not  defended,  and  the  garrison  fled  towards  the 
bridge-head,  but  the  victorious  troops  would  not  be  shaken  off,  and  entered 
that  work  also  in  one  confused  mass  with  the  fugitives,  who  continued 
their  flight  over  the  bridge  itself.  Still  the  British  soldiers  pushed  their 
headlong  charge,  slaying  the  hindmost,  and  they  would  have  passed  the 
river  if  some  of  the  boats  had  not  been  destroyed  by  stray  shots  from  the 
forts,  which  were  now  sharply  connonading  each  other,  for  the  artillery¬ 
men  had  turned  the  guns  of  Fort  Napoleon  on  Fort  Ragusa. 

Many  of  the  French  leaped  into  the  water  and  were  drowned,  but  the 
greatest  part  were  made  prisoners,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  conquerors, 
the  panic  spread  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  the  garrison  of  Fort  Ragusa, 
although  perfectly  safe,  abandoned  that  fort  also  and  fled  with  the  others 
along  the  road  to  Naval  Moral.  Some  grenadiers  of  the  9'2d  immediately 
swam  over  and  brought  back  several  boats,  with  which  the  bridge  was 
restored,  and  Fort  Ragusa  was  gained.  The  towers  and  other  works  were 
then  destroyed,  the  stores,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  boats  were  burned 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  night  the  troops  returned  to  the  sierra 
above,  carrying  with  them  the  colours  of  the  foreign  regiment,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  including  a  commandment  and  six¬ 
teen  other  officers.  The  whole  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  was  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  one  officer  of  artillery  was  killed  by 
his  own  mine,  placed  for  the  destruction  of  the  tower ;  but  the  only  officer 
slain  in  the  actual  assault  was  Captain  Chandler,  a  brave  man,  who  fell 
while  leading  the  grenadiers  of  the  50th  on  to  the  rampart  of  Fort  Napoleon. 

This  daring  attack  was  executed  with  a  decision  similar  to  that  with 
which  it  had  "been  planned.  The  first  intention  of  General  Hill  was,  to 
have  directed  a  part  of  his  column  against  the  bridge-head,  and  so  to  have 
assailed  both  works  together,  but  when  the  difficulties  of  the  road  marred 
this  project,  he  attacked  the  nearest  work  with  the  leading  troops,  leaving 
the  rear  to  follow  as  it  could.  This  rapidity  was  an  essential  cause  of 
the  success,  for  Foy  hearing  on  the  17th  that  the  allies  were  at  Truxillo, 
had  ordered  D’Armagnac  to  re-enforce  Lugar  Nueva  with  a  battalion, 
which  being  at  Naval  Moral  the  18th,  might  have  entered  Fort  Ragusa 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th;  but  instead  of  marching  before  day¬ 
break,  this  battalion  did  not  move  until  eleven  o’clock,  and  meeting  the 
fugitives  on  the  road,  caught  the  panic  and  returned.* 
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The  works  at  Mirabete  being  now  cut  off  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  General  Hill  was  preparing  to  reduce  them  with  his  heavy  artil¬ 
lery,  when  a  report,  from  Sir  William  Erskine,  caused  him,  in  conformity 
with  his  instructions,  to  commence  a  retreat  on  Merida,  ,eavlf'g  ’  , 

blockaded  by  the  guerillas  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  appeared  that  Sou  > 
bein<T  at  Chiclana,  heard  of  the  allies’  march  the  19th,  and  then  only 
desired  Drouet  to  make  a  diversion  in  Estremadura  without  losing  his 
communication  with  Andalusia;  for  he  did  not  perceive  the  true  object  ot 
the  enterprise,  and  thinking  he  had  to  check  a  movement  which  the  ki 
told  him  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  re-enforcing  Wellington  in  the 
north,  resolved  to  enforce  Hill’s  stay  in  Estremadura.  In  this  view  he 
recalled  his  own  detachments  from  the  Niebla,  where  they  had  just  dis¬ 
persed  a  body  of  Spaniards  at  Castillejos,  and  then  forming  a  large  division 
at  Seville,  he  proposed  to  strengthen  Drouet  and  enable  him  to  tight  a 
battle.  But  that  general,  anticipating  his  orders,  had  pushed  an  advance 
guard  of  four  thousand  men  to  Don  Benito  the  17th,  and  his  cavalry 
patrols  passing  the  Guadiana  on  the  18th  had  scoured  the  roads  to  Mia- 
jadas  and  Merida,  while  Lallemand’s  dragoons  drove  back  the  British 

outposts  from  Ribera,  on  the  side  of  Zafra.  .  ,,  ,  , 

Confused  by  these  demonstrations,  Sir  William  Erskine  immediately- 
reported  to  Graham,  and  to  Hill,  that  Soult  himself  was  in  Estremadura 
with  his  whole  army,  whereupon  Graham  came  up  to  Badajoz,  and  Hill, 
fearful  of  being  cut  off,  retired,  as  I  have  said,  from  Mirabete  on  the  21st, 
and  on  the  26th  reached  Merida  unmolested.  Drouet  then  withdrew  his 
advanced  guards,  and  Graham  returned  to  Castello  de  Vide.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  error,  Wellington’s  precautions  succeeded,  for  if  Drouet  had 
been  aware  of  Hill’s  real  object,  instead  of  making  demonstrations  with  a 
part  of  his  force,  he  would  with  the  whole  of  his  troops,  more  than  ten 
thousand,  have  marched  rapidly  from  Medellin  to  fall  on  the  allies  as  they 
issued  out  of  the  passes  ofTruxillo,  and  before  Erskine  or  Graham  could 
come  to  their  aid ;  whereas  acting  on  the  supposition  that  the  intention 
was  to  cross  the  Tagus,  his  demonstrations  merely  hastened  the  retreat, 
and  saved  Mirabete.  To  meet  Hill  in  the  right  place,  would,  however, 
have  required  very  nice  arrangements  and  great  activity,  as  he  could  have 
made  his  retreat  by  the  road  of  Caceres  as  well  as  by  that  ot  Merida. 

Lord  Wellington  was  greatly  displeased  that  this  false  alarm,  given  by 
Erskine,  should  have  rendered  the  success  incomplete ;  yet  he  avoided 
any  public  expression  of  discontent,  lest  the  enemy,  who  had  no  appa¬ 
rent  interest  in  preserving  the  post  ot  Mirabete,  should  be  led  to  keep  it, 
and  so  embarrass  the  allies  when  their  operations  required  a  restoration 
of  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  To  the  ministers  however  he  complained, 
that  his  generals,  stout  in  action,  personally,  as  the  poorest  soldiers,  were 
commonly  so  overwhelmed  with  the  fear  of  responsibility  when  left  to 
themselves,  that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  enemy  deprived  them  of 
their  judgment,  and  they  spread  unnecessary  alarm  far  and  wide.  But 
instead  of  expressing  his  surprise,  he  should  rather  have  reflected  on  the 
cause  of  this  weakness.  Every  British  officer  of  rank  knew,  that  without 
powerful  interest,  his  future  prospects,  and  his  reputation  for  past  ser¬ 
vices,  would  have  withered  together  under  the  first  blight  ot  misfortune; 
that  a  selfish  government  would  instantly  offer  him  up,  a  victim  to  a  mis¬ 
judging  public  and  a  ribald  press  with  whom  success  is  the  only  criterion 
of  merit.  English  generals  are  and  must  be  prodigal  of  their  blood  to 
gain  a  reputation,  but  they  are  necessarily  timid  in  command,  when  a 
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single  failure,  even  without  a  fault,  consigns  them  to  an  old  age  of  shame 
and  misery.  It  is  however  undeniable  that  Sir  William  Erskine  was  not 

an  able  officer. 

On  the  other  side  the  king  was  equally  discontented  with  Soult,  whose 
refusal  to  re-enforce  Drouet,  he  thought  had  caused  the  loss  of  Almaraz, 
and  he  affirmed  that  if  Hill  had  been  more  enterprising,  the  arsenal  of 
Madrid  mh'ht  have  fallen  as  well  as  the  depot  of  Almaraz,  for  he  thought 
that  general  had  brought  up  his  whole  corps  instead  of  a  division  only  six 
thousand  strong. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Progress  of  the  war  in  different  parts  of  Spain-State  of  Gallicia-French  precautions  and 

r-iTT* 

ordered  to  join  the  king  s  army  Operations  i  Pw  division  in  Talarn _ Advances  into 

L' Ahe..«  diL^eMI, -General  l—f« 

Sarsfield— Lacy’s  bad  conduct— Miserable  state  ol  Catalonia. 

While  the  Anglo-British  army  was  thus  cleansing  and  strengthening 
ils^oX.  on  ^frontier  of  Portugal,  .he  progress  of  U»  »r  »  other 
rvtrN  had  not  been  so  favourable  to  the  common  cause.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  Gallicia,  in  the  latter  part  of  1811,  suffered  from  dtscor  , 
poverty  and  HI  success  in  the  field;  that  an  extraordinary  contribu ton 
fmposed  upon  the  province,  had  been  resisted  by  aU  P  - 

daily  at  Coruna  the  seat  of  government ;  finally  that  j  !  ^  ^ 

faction  was  become  hateful  to  the  people.  In  this  state  of  affaire  Uastanos 
bavin  o'  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Wellington,  assumed  the  command,  removed 
rtc  seal  of  government  to  St.  Jago,  leaving  the  troops  .n  theBiereo  under 

lb0p”S; tndnefanfthe  personal  influence  of  the  new 

ZSZt  f  few  troops  a, read,  under  = 

*  When° Castanos  saw  the  penury  of  his  army,  he  as  usu  v  & 

vol.  iii.  22 
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land  for  succour,  at  the  same  time,  however,  both  he  and  the  junta  made 
unusual  exertions  to  equip  their  troops,  and  the  condition  of  the  soldiers 
was  generally  ameliorated.  But  it  was  upon  the  efforts  of  the  partidas 
that  the  British  agent  chiefly  relied.  His  system,  with  respect  to  those 
bodies,  has  been  before  described,  and  it  is  certain  that  under  it,  greater 
activity,  more  perfect  combination,  more  useful  and  better  timed  exertions, 
had  marked  their  conduct,  and  their  efforts,  directed  to  the  proper  objects, 
were  kept  in  some  subordination  to  the  operations  of  the  allies.  This 
was  however  so  distasteful  to  the  regular  officers,  and  to  the  predominant 
faction,  always  fearful  of  the  priestly  influence  over  the  allies,  that  Sir 
Howard  was  offered  the  command  of  six  thousand  troops  to  detach  him 
from  the  guerilla  system;  and  the  partidas  of  the  northern  provinces 
would  now  have  been  entirely  suppressed,  from  mere  jealousy,  by  the 
general  government,  if  Lord  Wellington  and  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  had  not 
strenuously  supported  the  views  of  Douglas,  which  were  based  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  state  of  affairs. 

The  French  line  of  communication  extending  from  Salamanca  to  Irun, 
was  never  safe  while  the  Gallician  and  Asturian  forces,  the  English 
squadrons,  and  the  partidas  in  the  Montana,  in  Biscay,  in  the  Rioja,  and 
in  the  mountains  of  Burgos  and  Leon,  menaced  it  from  both  sides.  The 
occupation  of  the  Asturias,  the  constant  presence  of  a  division  in  the 
Montana,  the  employment  of  a  corps  to  threaten  Gallicia,  and  the  great 
strength  of  the  army  of  the  north,  were  all  necessary  consequences  of  this 
weakness.  But  though  the  line  of  communication  was  thus  laboriously 
maintained,  the  lines  of  correspondence,  in  this  peculiar  war  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  were,  in  despite  of  numerous  fortified  posts,  very 
insecure,  and  Napoleon  was  always  stimulating  his  generals  to  take 
advantage  of  each  period  of  inactivity,  on  the  part  of  the  British  army,  to 
put  down  the  partidas.  He  observed,  that  without  English  succours  they 
could  not  remain  in  arms,  that  the  secret  of  their  strength  was  to  be  found 
on  the  coast,  and  that  all  the  points,  which  favoured  any  intercourse  with 
vessels  should  be  fortified.  And  at  this  time  so  anxious  was  he  for  the 
security  of  his  correspondence,  that  he  desired,  if  necessary,  the  whole 
army  of  the  north  should  be  employed  merely  to  scour  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  Santona,  the  most  important  point  on 
the  coast,  had  been  rendered  a  strong  post  in  the  summer  of  1811,  and 
then  Castro,  Portugalette  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbao  river,  Bermeo,  Les- 
quito,  and  Guetaria,  were  by  degrees  fortified.*  This  completed  the  line 
eastward  from  St.  Ander  to  St.  Sebastian,  and  all  churches,  convents  and 
strong  houses,  situated  near  the  mouths  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  between 
those  places,  were  intrenched.  The  partidas  being  thus  constantly  inter¬ 
cepted,  while  attempting  to  reach  the  coast,  were  nearly  effaced  in  the 
latter  end  of  1811,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  of  the  north  was, 
in  consequence,  rendered  disposable  for  the  aid  of  the  army  of  Portugal. 
But  when  Bonnet,  because  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  evacuated  the 
Asturias,  the  French  troops  in  the  Montana  were  again  exposed  to  the 
enterprises  ot  the  seventh  army,  which  had  been  immediately  succoured 
by  Douglas,  and  which,  including  guerillas,  was  said  to  be  twenty-three 
thousand  strong.  Wherefore  Napoleon  had  so  early  as  March  directed 
that  the  Asturias  should  be  reoccupied,  and  one  of  Bonnet’s  brigades, 


*  See  Plan,  No.  43. 
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attached  to  the  army  of  the  north,  rejoined  him  in  consequence;  but  the 
pass  of  Pajares  being  choked  with  snow,  Bonnet,  who  was  then  on  the 
Orbijo,  neglected  this  order  until  the  approach  of  finer  weather. 

In  May,  Marmont  having  returned  from  Portugal,  the  emperor’s  order 
was  reiterated,  and  the  French  troops  on  the  Orbijo,  being  augmented  to 
fifteen  thousand,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Gallicians  to  that  quarter,  while 
Bonnet,  passing  the  mountains  of  Leon,  with  eight  thousand  men,  reoc¬ 
cupied  Oviedo,  Grado,  and  Gihon,  and  established  small  posts  commu¬ 
nicating  through  the  town  of  Leon,  with  the  army  of  Portugal.  Thus  a 
new  military  line  was  establisned  which  interrupted  the  Gallicians  com¬ 
munications  with  the  partidas,  the  chain  of  seaport  defences  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  Gihon,  a  constant  intercourse  with  France  was  maintained,  and 
those  convoys  came  safely  by  water,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
travel  by  land,  escorted  by  many  troops  and  in  constant  danger. 

Meanwhile  Marmont,  having  distributed  his  divisions  in  various  parts 
of  Leon,  was  harassed  by  the  partidas,  especially  Porliers,  yet  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  diligently  with  the  fortifying  of  Toro  and  Zamora,  on  the  Duero, 
and  converted  three  large  convents  at  Salamanca  into  so  many  forts 
capable  of  sustaining  a  regular  siege;  the  works  of  Astorga  and  Leon 
were  likewise  improved,  and  strong  posts  were  established  at  Benavente, 
La  Baneza,  Castro  Contrigo,  and  intermediate  points.  The  defensive 
lines  of  the  Tormes  and  the  Duero  were  thus  strengthened  against  the 
British  general,  and  as  four  thousand  men  sufficed  to  keep  the  Gallician 
forces  of  the  Bierzo  and  Puebla  Senabria  in  check,  the  vast  and  fertile 
plains  of  Leon,  called  the  Tierras  de  Campos ,  were  secured  for  the  t  rench, 
and  their  detachments  chased  the  bands  from  the  open  country. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  observing  the  success  of  the  enemy  in  cutting  on 
the  partidas  from  the  coast,  and  the  advantage  they  derived  from  the 
water  communication  ;  considering  also  that,  it  Lord  Wellington  should 
make  any  progress  in  the  coming  campaign,  new  lines  of  communication 
with  the  sea  would  be  desirable,  proposed,  that  a  powerfu  squadron  with 
a  battalion  of  marines  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  should  be  secretly  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  littoral  warfare  on  the  Biscay  coast,  Hus  suggestion  was 
approved  of,  and  Sir  Home  Pophatn  was  sent  from  England  in  May,  with 
an  armament,  well  provided  with  scaling  ladders,  arms,  clothing  and 
ammunition  for  the  partidas,  and  all  means  to  effect  sudden  disembarka¬ 
tions.  But  the  ministers  were  never  able  to  see  the  war  in  its  true  point 
of  view,  they  were  always  desponding,  or  elated  and  sanguine,  beyonc 
what  reason  warranted  in  either  case.  Popham  was  ordered  not  only  o 
infest  the  coast,  but,  if  possible,  to  seize  some  point,  and  ho  d  it  perma¬ 
nently  as  an  entrance  into  Biscay,  by  which  the  French  positions  might 
be  turned  if  as  in  1808,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  the  line  of  the  Ebro. 
Now  at  this  period  three  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  were  m  the 
Peninsula,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  in  the  northern  pio- 
vinces,  and  without  reckoning  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  could  also  be 
turned  in  that  direction,  nearly  fifty  thousand  were  expressly  appreciated 
to  the  protection  of  this  very  line  of  communication,  on  which  a  thousand 
marines  were  to  be  permanently  established,  in  expectation  of  the  enemy 
bein-  driven  over  the  Ebro  by  a  campaign  which  was  not  yet 

While  Marmont  was  in  Beira,  the  activity  of  the  seventh  army, 
the  partidas,  in  the  Montana,  was  revived  by  the  supplies  which  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  taking  the  opportunity  of  Bonnet’s  absence,  had  rans- 
milted  to  them  through  the  Asturian  ports.  The  ferocity  of  leaders 
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was  remarkable.  Mina’s  conduct  was  said  to  be  very  revolting;  and  on 
the  16th  of  April  the  curate  Merino  coming  from  the  mountains  of 
Espinosa,  to  the  forests  between  Aranda  de  Ducro,  and  Hontorica  Val- 
dearados,  took  several  hundred  prisoners,  and  hanged  sixty  of  them,  in 
retaliation  for  three  members  of  the  local  junta,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  French;  he  executed  the  others  also  in  the  proportion  of  ten  for 
each  of  his  own  soldiers  who  had  been  shot  by  the  enemy.  The  ignorance 
and  the  excited  passions  of  the  guerilla  chiefs,  may  be  pleaded  in  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  their  proceedings,  but  to  the  disgrace  of  England,  these  infamous 
executions  by  Merino  were  recorded  with  complacency,  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  met  with  no  public  disapprobation. 

There  are  occasions,  when  retaliation,  applied  to  men  of  rank,  may  stop 
the  progress  of  barbarity,  yet  the  necessity  should  be  clearly  shown,  and 
the  exercise  restricted  to  such  narrow  limits,  that  no  reasonable  ground 
should  be  laid  for  counter-retaliation.  Here,  sixty  innocent  persons  were 
deliberately  butchered  to  revenge  the  death  of  three,  and  no  proof  offered 
that  even  those  three  were  slain  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war;  and  though 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  French  committed  many  atrocities,  some 
in  wantonness,  some  in  revenge,  such  savage  deeds  as  the  curate’s  are 
inexcusable.  What  would  have  been  said  if  Washington  had  hanged 
twenty  English  gentlemen,  of  family,  in  return  for  the  death  of  Captain 
Handy  ;  or  if  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  caused  twenty  American  officers  to 
die,  for  the  execution  ol  Andre?  Like  atrocities  are,  however,  the  inevi¬ 
table  consequence  of  a  guerilla  system  not  subordinate  to  the  regular 
government  of  armies,  and  ultimately  they  recoil  upon  the  helpless  people 
of  the  country,  who  cannot  fly  from  their  enemies.  When  the  French 
occupied  a  district,  famine  often  ensued,  because  to  avoid  distant  forages 
they  collected  large  stores  of  provisions  from  a  small  extent  of  country, 
and  thus  the  guerilla  system,  while  it  harassed  the  French,  without 
starving  them,  both  harassed  and  starved  the  people.  And  many  of  the 
chiefs  ot  bands,  besides  their  robberies,  when  they  dared  not  otherwise 
revenge  affronts  or  private  feuds,  would  slay  some  prisoners,  or  stragglers, 
so  as  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  French  on  an  obnoxious  village' 
or  district.  This  in  return  produced  associations  of  the  people,  for  self- 
defence  in  many  places,  by  which  the  enemy  profited. 

Soon  after  this  exploit  a  large  convoy  having  marched  from  Burcros 
towards  France,  Merino  endeavoured  to  intercept  it,  and  Mendizabal,  who 
notwithstanding  his  defeat  by  Bonnet,  had  again  gathered  twelve  hundred 
cavalry,  came  from  the  Liebana,  and  occupied  the  heights  above  Burgos. 
The  French  immediately  placed  their  baggage  and  followers  in  the  castle, 
and  recalled  the  convoy,  whereupon  the  Spaniards,  dispersing  in  bands’ 
destroyed  the  fortified  posts  of  correspondence,  at  Sasamon,  and  Gamonal’ 
and  then  returned  to  the  Liebana.  But  Bonnet  had  now  reoccupied  the 
Asturias,  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  force,  in  that  quarter,  fled  to  Men¬ 
dizabal,  and  the  whole  shifted  as  they  could  in  the  hills.  Meanwhile 
Mina  displayed  great  energy.  In  February  he  repulsed  an  attack  near 
Lodosa,  and  having  conveyed  the  prisoners  taken  at  Huesca  to  the  coast, 
returned  to  Aragon  and  maintained  a  distant  blockade  of  Zaragoza  itself! 

In  March  he  advanced,  with  a  detachment,  to  Pina,  and  captured  one  of 
Suchet  s  convoys  going  to  Mequinenza  ;  but  having  retired,  with  his  booty, 
to  Robres,  a  village  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre,  he 
wa«  there  betrayed  to  General  Pannetier,  who  with  a  brigade  of  the  army 
of  the  Ebro,  came  so  suddenly  upon  him  that  he  escaped  death  with  great 
difficulty.  & 
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He  reappeared  in  the  Rioja,  and  although  hotly  chased  by  troops  from 
the  army  of  the  north,  escaped  without  much  loss,  and,  having  five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  secretly  gained  the  defiles  of  Navas  Tolosa,  behind  Victoria, 
where  on  the  7th  of  May,  he  defeated  with  great  loss  a  Polish  regiment, 
which  was  escorting  the  enormous  convoy  that  had  escaped  the  curate 
and  Mendizabal  at  Burgos.  The  booty  consisted  of  treasure,  Spanish 
prisoners,  baggage,  followers  of  the  army,  and  officers  retiring  to  T  ranee. 
All  the  Spanish  prisoners,  four  hundred  in  number,  were  released  and 
joined  Mina,  and  it  is  said,  that  one  million  of  francs  fell  into  his  hands, 
besides  the  equipages,  arms,  stores,  and  a  quantity  of  church  plate. 

On  the  18th  he  captured  another  convoy  going  from  Valencia  to 
France ;  but  General  Abbe,  who  had  been  recently  made  governor  of 
Navarre,  now  directed  combined  movements  from  Pampeluna,  Jaca,  and 
Sanguesa,  against  him.  And  so  vigorously  did  this  general,  who  I  have 
heard  Mina  declare  to  be  the  most  formidable  of  all  his  opponents,  urge  on 
the  operations,  that  after  a  series  of  actions,  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  28th 
of  May,  the  Spanish  chief,  in  bad  plight,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
escaped  by  Los  Arcos  to  Guardia,  in  the  Rioja.  Marshal  Victor  seized 
this  opportunity  to  pass  into  France,  with  the  remains  of  the  convoy  shat¬ 
tered  on  the  7th,  and  all  the  bands  in  the  north  were  discouraged.  How¬ 
ever  Wellington’s  success,  and  the  confusion  attending  upon  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  so  many  French  troops  for  the  Russian  war,  gave  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  partisan  chiefs  in  other  directions.  The  Empecinado, 
ranmno-  the  mountains  of  Cuenca  and  Guadalaxara,  pushed  his  parties 
close  to  Madrid;  Duran  entered  Soria,  and  raised  a  contribution  in  he 
lower  town;  Villa  Campa,  Bassecour,  and  Montijo,  coming  from  the 
mountains  of  Albarazin,  occupied  Molino  and  Orejuella  and  invested 
Daroca;  the  Catalonian  Gayan,  taking  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Belch  te 
made  excursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Zaragoza  ;  the  Frayle,  haunting  h 
mountains  of  Alcaniz  and  the  Sierra  de  Gudar,  interrupted  Suchet  s  lines 
of  communication  by  Morelia  and  Teruel,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro  towards  Tortosa  ;  finally,  Gay  and  Miralles  infested  the  Gauga  on 

theit'ewabsatok'repreSs  these  band,  that  the  army  of  the  Ebro,  containing 
twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  more  than  sixteen  thousand  were  under 
arms  ^was  formed  by  drafts  from  Suchet’s  army,  and  given  to  general 
ReiHe.  That  commander  immediately  repaired  to  Lerida,  occupied  Upper 
Aragon  with  his  own  division,  placed  Severoli’s  division  between  Lerida, 
and  Zaragoza,  and  General  Frere’s  between  Lerida,  Barcelona,  and  Tar¬ 
ragona  ;  but  his  fourth  division,  under  Palombini,  marched  direct  from 
Valencia  towards  the  districts  of  Soria  and  Calatayud,  to  form  the  link 
Jf  communication  between  Suchet  and  Caffarelli.  The  latter  now  com¬ 
manded  the  army  of  the  north,  but  ihe  imperial  guards,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  division,  had  quitted  Spain,  and  hence,  including  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  and  the  reserve  of  Monthion,  this  army  was  reduced  to  forty-eight 
thousand  under  arms.  The  reserve  at  Bayonne  was,  therefore,  increased 
!o  five  thousand  men,  and  Palombini  was  destined  finally  to  re-enforc 
Caffarelli  and  even  to  march,  if  required,  to  the  aid  of  Marmont  m  • 

However'  the  events  of  the  war  soon  caused  Reille  to  repair  o  i  av  > 

and  brok^up  the  army  of  the  Ebro,  wherefore  it  will  be  clearer  to  trace 


*  See  plan,  No.  43. 
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the  operations  of  these  divisions  successively  and  separately,  and  in  the 
order  of  the  provinces  towards  which  they  were  at  first  directed. 

Palombini  having  left  a  brigade  at  the  intrenched  bridge  of  Teruel, 
relieved  Daroca  on  the  23d  ofFebruary,  and  then  deceiving  \  ilia  Campa, 
Montijo,  and  Bassecour,  who  were  waiting  about  the  passes  of  Toralva  to 
fall  on  his  rear-guard,  turned  them  by  the  Xiloca,  and  reached  Calatayud. 
This  effected,  he  fortified  the  convent  of  La  Pena,  which,  as  its  name 
signifies,  was  a  rocky  eminence,  commanding  that  city  and  forming  a  part 
of  it.  But  on  the  4th  of  March,  having  placed  his  baggage  and  artillery 
in  this  post,  under  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men,  he  dispersed  his  troops 
to  scour  the  country  and  to  collect  provisions,  and  the  partidas,  seeing 
this,  recommenced  operations.  Villa  Campa  cut  off  two  companies  at 
Campillo  on  the  8th,  and  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  destroy  the  Italian 
colonel  Pisa  at  Ateca.  Five  hundred  men  were  sent  against  him,  but  he 
drew  them  towards  the  mountains  of  Albarazin,  and  destroyed  them  at 
Pozonhonda  on  the  28th  ;  then  marching  another  way,  he  drove  the  Ita¬ 
lians  from  their  posts  of  communication  as  far  as  the  town  of  Albarazin, 
on  the  road  to  Teruel,  nor  did  he  regain  the  mountains  until  Palombini 
came  up  on  his  rear  and  killed  some  of  his  men.  The  Italian  general 
then  changing  his  plan,  concentrated  his  division  on  the  plains  of  Hused, 
where  he  suffered  some  privations,  but  remained  unmolested  until  the  14th 
of  April,  when  he  again  marched  to  co-operate  with  Suchet  in  a  combined 
attempt  to  destroy  Villa  Campa.  The  Spanish  chief  evaded  both  by 
passing  over  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Albarazin  mountains,  and  before 
the  Italians  could  return  to  Hused,  Gayan,  in  concert  with  the  alcade  of 
Calatayud,  had  exploded  a  plot  against  the  convent  of  La  Pena. 

Some  of  the  Italian  officers,  including  the  commandant,  having  rashly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  were  sitting  at  a  table,  when  Gayan, 
appeared  on  a  neighbouring  height;  the  guests  were  immediately  seized, 
and  many  armed  citizens  ran  up  to  surprise  the  convent,  and  sixty  soldiers 
were  made  prisoners,  or  killed  in  the  tumult  below  ;  but  the  historian, 
Vacani,  who  had  declined  to  attend  the  feast,  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  on  the  1st  of  May  General  St.  Pol  and  Colonel  Schiazzetti,  coming 
from  Hused  and  Daroca,  raised  the  siege.  Schiazzetti  marched  in  pursuit, 
and  as  his  advanced  guard  was  surprised  at  Mochales  by  a  deceit  of  the 
alcade,  he  slew  the  latter,  whereupon  the  Spaniards  killed  the  officers 
taken  at  the  feast  of  Calatayud. 

Gayan  soon  baffled  his  pursuers,  and  then  moved  by  Medina  Celi  and 
Soria  to  Navarre,  thinking  to  surprise  a  money  convoy  going  to  Burgos 
for  the  army  of  Portugal,  but  being  followed  on  one  side  by  a  detachment 
from  Hused,  and  met  on  the  other  by  Caffarelli,  he  was  driven  again  to 
the  hills  above  Daroca.  Here  he  renewed  his  operations  in  concert  with 
Villa  Campa  and  the  Empecinado,  who  came  up  to  Medina  Celi,  while 
Duran  descended  from  the  Moncayo  hills ;  and  this  menacing  union  of 
bands  induced  Reille,  in  May,  to  detach  General  Paris,  with  a  French 
regiment  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  to  the  aid  of  Palombini.  Paris  moved 
by  Calatayud,  while  Palombini  briskly  interposing  between  Duran  and 
Villa  Campa,  drove  the  one  towards  Albarazin  and  the  other  towards 
Soria;  and  in  June,  after  various  marches,  the  two  French  generals 
uniting,  dislodged  the  Empecinado  from  Siguenza,  chasing  him  so  sharply 
that  his  band  dispersed  and  fled  to  the  Somosierra. 

During  these  operations,  Mina  was  pressed  by  Abbe  ;  but  Duran  enter¬ 
ing  Tudela  by  surprise,  destroyed  the  artillery  park,  and  carried  off  a 
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battering  train  of  six  guns.  Palombini  was  only  a  few  marches  from 
Madrid,  and  the  king,  alarmed  by  Lord  Wellington’s  preparations  for  open¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  ordered  him  to  join  the  army  ol  the  centre;  but  these 
orders  were  intercepted,  and  the  Italian  general  retraced  his  steps,  to  pursue 
Duran.  He  soon  recovered  the  guns  taken  at  Tudela,  and  drove  the 
Spanish  chief  through  Rioja  into  the  mountains  beyond  the  sources  of  the 
Duero  :  then  collecting  boats,  he  would  have  passed  the  Ebro,  for  Caffa- 
relli  was  on  the  Arga,  with  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  a 
brigade  had  been  sent  by  Reille  to  the  Aragon  river  with  the  view  of 
destroying  Mina.  This  chief,  already  defeated  by  Abbe,  was  in  great 
danger,  when  a  duplicate  of  the  king’s  orders  having  reached  Palombini, 
he  immediately  recommenced  his  march  for  the  capital,  which  saved  Mina. 
Caffarelli  returned  to  Vittoria,  and  the  Italians  reaching  Madrid  the  21st 
of  July,  became  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  having  marched  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  seven  days  without  a  halt.  Returning  now  to 
the  other  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Ebro,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
their  movements  being  chiefly  directed  against  the  Catalans,  belong  to  the 
relations  of  that  warfare. 

OPERATIONS  IN  ARAGON  AND  CATALONIA. 

After  the  battle  of  Altafulla,  the  fall  of  Peniscola,  and  the  arrival  of 
Reille’s  first  division  on  the  Ebro,#  Decaen,  who  had  succeeded  Mac¬ 
donald  in  Upper  Catalonia,  spread  his  troops  along  the  coast,  with  a  view 
to  cut  off’  the  communication  between  the  British  navy  and  the  interior, 
where  the  Catalan  army  still  held  certain  positions. 

Lamarque,  with  a  division  of  five  thousand  men,  first  seized  and  fortified 
Mataro,  and  then  driving  Milans  from  Blanes,  occupied  the  intermediate 
space,  while  detachments  from  Barcelona  fortified  Moncada,  Mongat,  and 
Molino  del  Rey,  thus  securing  the  plain  of  Barcelona  on  every  side. 

The  line  from  Blanes  to  Cadagues,  including  Canets,  St.  Filieu,  Palamos, 
and  other  ports,  was  strengthened,  and  placed  under  General  Behrman. 

General  Clement  was  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  Gerona,  to  guard  the 
interior  French  line  of  march  from  Hostalrich  to  Figueras. 

Tortosa,  Mequinenza,  and  Tarragona  were  garrisoned  by  detachments 
from  Severoli’s  division,  which  was  quartered  between  Zaragoza  and^ 
Lerida,  and  in  communication  with  Bourke’s  and  Pannetier  s  brigades  01 

the  first  division  of  the  army  of  reserve. 

General  Frere’s  division  was  on  the  communication  between  Aragon 
and  Catalonia,  and  there  was  a  division  under  General  Quesnel,  composed 
partly  of  national  guards,  in  the  Cerdana.  Finally  there  was  a  moveable 
reserve  of  six  or  eight  thousand  men,  with  which  Decaen  hirrtself  marched 
from  place  to  place  as  occasion  required  ;  but  the  supreme  command  of 
Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia,  was  with  buchet.  ^ 

The  Catalans  still  possessed  the  strong-holds  of  Cardona,  Busa,  >  eu 
d’Urrel,  and  the  Medas  islands,  and  they  had  ten  thousand  men  in  the  field. 
Lacy  was  at  Cardona  with  Sarsfield’s  division,  and  some  irregular  forces  ; 
Colonel  Green  was  organizing  an  experimental  corps  at  Montserrat,  near 
which  place  Eroles  was  also  quartered;  Rovira  continued  about  the 
mountains  of  Olot ;  Juan  Claros,  who  occupied  Arens  de  Mar  when  the 
French  were  not  there,  was  now  about  the  mountains  ot  tlostalrich  , 


*  See  pages  161  and  162  of  thia  volume. 
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Milan, s,  Manso,  and  the  Brigand  Gros,  being  driven  from  the  coast-line, 
kept  the  hills  near  Manresa;  Gay  and  Miralles  were  on  the  Ebro.  But 
the  communication  with  the  coast  being  cut  off,  all  these  chiefs  were  in 
want  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  the  French  were  forming  new  roads 
along  the  sea-line,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English  ship  gun°. 

Lacy  thus  debarred  of  all  access  to  the  coast,  feeding  his  troops  with 
difficulty,  and  having  a  great  number  of  prisoners  and  deserters  to  main¬ 
tain  in  Cardona,  and  Busa,  because  Coupigny  refused  to  receive  them  in 
the  Balearic  isles,  Lacy,  I  say,  disputing  with  the  junta,  and  the  generals, 
and  abhorred  by  the  people,  in  his  spleen  desired  Captain  Codrington  to 
cannonade  all  the  sea-coast  towns  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  saying 
ne  would  give  the  inhabitants  timely  notice ;  but  he  did  not  do  so,  and 
when  Codrington  reluctantly  opened  his  broadsides  upon  Mataro,  many  of 
the  people  weie  slain. *  l  he  Catalans  complained  loudly  of  this  cruel, 
injudicious  opeiation,  and  hating  Lacy,  affected  Eroles  more  than  ever, 
and  the  former  sent  him  with  a  few  men  to  his  native  district  of  Talarn, 
ostensibly  to  raise  recruits,  and  make  a  diversion  in  Aragon,  but  really  to 
deprive  him  of  his  division  and  reduce  his  power. 

The  distress  in  the  Catalan  army  now  became  so  great,  that  Sarsfield 
was  about  to  force  his  way  to  the  coast,  and  embark  his  division  to  com¬ 
mence  a  littoral  waifare,  when  Eroles  having  quickly  raised  and  armed 
a  new  division  entered  Aragon,  whereupon  Sarsfield  followed  him.  The 
baron  having  entered  the  valley  of  Venasque,  advanced  to  Graus,  me¬ 
nacing  all  the  district  between  Fraga  and  Huesca  ;  but  those  places  were 
occupied  by  detachments  from  Bourke’s  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Ebro, 
and  at  this  moment  Severoli  arrived  from  Valencia,  whereupon  the  Spa¬ 
niards  instead  of  falling  back  upon  Venasque,  retired  up  the  valley  of 
the  Isabena,  to  some  heights  above  Roda,  a  village  on  the  confines  of 
Aragon. 

Eroles  had  not  more  than  a  thousand  regular  infantry,  three  guns 
and  two  hundred  cavalry,  for  he  had  left  five  hundred  in  the  valley  of 
Venasque,  and  Bourke  knowing  this,  and  encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of 
Severed1,  followed  hastily  from  Benavarre,  with  about  two  thousand  men 
or  all  arms,  thinking  Eroles  would  not  stand  before  him.  But  the  latter’s 
position  besides  being  very  steep  and  rough  in  front,  was  secured  on 
both  flanks  by  precipices,  beyond  which,  on  the  hills,  all  the  partidas  of 
the  vicinity  were  gathered ;  he  expected  aid  also  from  Sarsfield,  and 
was  obliged  to  abide  a  battle  or  lose  the  detachment  left  in  the  valley  of 
Venasque.  Bourke  keeping  two  battalions  in  reserve  attacked  with  the 
third,  but  he  met  with  a  stubborn  opposition,  and  affer  a  Iona  skirmish 
in  which  he  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  Eroles  a  hundred,  was 
beaten,  and 'being  wounded  himself,  retreated  to  Monza,  in  areat  con- 
fusion.  This  combat  was  very  honourable  to  Eroles,  but  it  was  exposed 
to  doubt  and  ridicule,  at  the  time,  by  the  extravagance  of  his  public 
despatch  ;  for  he  affirmed,  that  his  soldiers  finding  their  muskets  too  hot 
had  made  use  of  stones,  and  in  this  mixed  mode  of  action  had  destroyed 
a  thousand  of  the  enemy  !  J 

Severoli  now  advanced,  and  Eroles  being  still  unsupported  by  Sars- 
field,  retired  to  Talarn,  whereupon  the  Italian  general  returned  to  Araaon. 
Meanwhde  Lacy,  who  had  increased  his  forces,  approached  Cervera, 
while  Sarsfield,  accused  by  Eroles  of  having  treacherously  abandoned 
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him,  joined  with  Gay  and  Miralles,  occupying  the  hills  about  Tarragona, 
and  straitening  that  place  for  provisions.  Milans  and  Manso  also  uniting, 
captured  a  convoy  at  Arens  de  Mar,  and  the  English  squadron  intercepted 
several  vessels  going  to  Barcelona. 

Decaen  observing  this  fresh  commotion  came  down  from  Gerona  with 
his  reserve.  He  relieved  Tarragona  on  the  28th  ot  April,  and  then 
marched  with  three  thousand  men  upon  Lerida,  but  on  his  way,  hearing 
that  Sarsfield  was  at  Fuentes  Rubino,  near  Villa  Franca,  he  took  the 
road  of  Braffin  and  Santa  Coloma  instead  of  Monblanc,  and  suddenly 
turning  to  his  right  defeated  the  Spanish  general,  and  then  continued  his 
march° by  Cervera  towards  Lerida.  Lacy  in  great  alarm  immediately 
abandoned  Lower  Catalonia  and  concentrated  Manso’s,  Milans’,  Green’s, 
and  Sarsfield’s  divisions,  in  the  mountains  of  Olot,  and  as  they  were 
reduced  in  numbers  he  re-enforced  them  with  select  somatenes,  called 
“  the  companies  of  preferencia.”  After  a  time,  however,  seeing  that 
Decaen  remained  near  Lerida,  he  marched  rapidly  against  the  convent  of 
Mataro,  with  five  thousand  men  and  with  good  hope,  for  the  garrison 
consisted  of  only  five  hundred,  the  works  were  not  strong,  and  Captain 
Codrington,  who  had  anchored  off  Mataro  at  Lacy’s  desire,  lent  some 
ship  guns ;  but  his  sailors  were  forced  to  drag  them  to  the  point  of 
attack,  because  Lacy  and  Green  had,  in  breach  of  their  promise, 
neglected  to  provide  means  of  transport.* 

The  wall  of  the  convent  gave  way  in  a  few  hours,  but  on  the  5th  of 
May,  Lacy,  hearing  that  Decaen  was  coming  to  succour  the  place,  broke 
up  'the  siege  and  buried  the  English  guns  without  having  any  commu¬ 
nication  with  Captain  Codrington.  The  French  found  these  guns  and 
carried  them  into  the  convent,  yet  Lacy,  to  cover  his  misconduct,  said  in 
the  official  gazette,  that  they  were  safely  re-embarked. 

After  this  disreputable  transaction,  Manso,  who  alone  had  behaved 
well,  retired  with  Milans  to  Vich,  Lacy  went  to  Cardona,  the  French 
sent  a  large  convoy  into  Barcelona,  and  the  men  of  Eroles’  ancient  divi¬ 
sion  were,  to  his  great  discontent,  turned  over  to  Sarsfield,  who  took 
post  near  Molino  del  Rey,  and  remained  there  until  the  5th  of  June, 
when  a  detachment  from  Barcelona  drove  him  to  the  Campo  de  Tarra¬ 
gona.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  Milans  was  defeated  near  Vich 
by  a  detachment  from  the  Ampurdan,  and  being  chased  for  several  days 
suffered  considerably.  Lamarque  followed  Sarsfield  into  the  Campo 
and  defeated  him  again  on  the  24th,  near  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and 
this  time  the  Spanish  general  was  wounded,  yet  made  his  way  by  Santa 
Coloma  de  Querault  and  Calaf  to  Cardona,  where  he  rejoined  Lacy. 
Lamarque  then  joined  Decaen  in  the  plains  of  Lerida,  where  all  the 
French  moveable  forces  were  now  assembled,  with  a  view  to  gather  the 
harvest;  a  vital  object  to  both  parties,  but  it  was  attained  by  the  French. 

This  with  Lacy’s  flight  from  Mataro,  the  several  defeats  of  Milans,  and 
Sarsfield,  and  the  discontent  of  Eroles,  disturbed  the  whole  principality; 
and  the  general  disquietude  was  augmented  by  the  increase  of  all  the 
frauds  and  oppressions,  which  both  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
under  Lacy,  practised  with  impunity.  Every  where  there  was  a  disincli¬ 
nation  to  serve  in  the  regular  army.  The  somatene  argued,  that  while 
he  should  be  an  ill-used  soldier,  under  a  bad  general,  his  family  would 
either  become  the  victims  of  French  revenge,  or  starve,  because  the  pay  ot 
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the  regular  troops  was  too  scanty,  were  it  even  fairly  issued,  for  his  own 
subsistence;  whereas,  remaining  at  home,  and  keeping  his  arms,  he  could 
nourish  his  family  by  his  labour,  defend  it  from  straggling  plunderers, 
and  at  the  same  time  always  be  ready  to  join  the  troops  on  great  occa¬ 
sions.  In  some  districts  the  people,  seeing  that  the  army  could  not  pro¬ 
tect  them,  refused  to  supply  the  partidas  with  food,  unless  upon  contract 
not  to  molest  the  French  in  their  vicinity.  The  spirit  of  resistance  would 
have  entirely  failed,  if  Lord  Wellington’s  successes  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz,  and  the  rumour  that  an  English  army  was  coming  to 
Catalonia,  had  not  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  people. * 

Meanwhile  the  partidas  in  the  north,  being  aided  by  Popham  s  expedi¬ 
tion,  obliged  Reille  to  remove  to  Navarre,  that  Caffarelli  might  turn  his 
whole  attention  to  the  side  of  Biscay,  and  the  Montana.  Decaen  then 
received  charge  of  the  Lower  as  well  as  of  the  Upper  Catalonia,  which 
weakened  his  position  ;  and  at  the  same  time  some  confusion  was  pro¬ 
duced,  by  the  arrival  of  French  prefects  and  counsellors  of  state,  to 
organize  a  civil  administration.  This  measure,  ostensibly  to  restrain 
military  licentiousness,  had  probably  the  ultimate  object  of  preparing 
Catalonia  for  an  union  with  France,  because  the  Catalans,  who  have 
peculiar  customs  and  a  dialect  of  their  own,  scarcely  call  themselves 
Spaniards.  Although  these  events  embarrassed  the  French  army,  the 
progress  of  the  invasion  was  visible  in  the  altered  feelings  of  the  people, 
whose  enthusiasm  was  stifled  by  the  folly  and  corruption  with  which  their 
leaders  aided  the  active  hostility  of  the  French. 

The  troops  were  reduced  in  number,  distressed  for  provisions,  and 
the  soldiers  deserted  to  the  enemy,  a  thing  till  then  unheard  of  in  Cata¬ 
lonia,  nay,  the  junta  having  come  down  to  the  coast  were  like  to  have 
been  delivered  up  to  the  French,  as  a  peace-offering.  The  latter  passed, 
even  singly,  from  one  part  to  the  other,  and  the  people  of  the  sea-coast 
towns  readily  trafficked  with  the  garrison  of  Barcelona,  when  neither 
money  nor  threats  could  prevail  on  them  to  supply  the  British  squadron.! 
Claros  and  Milans  were  charged  with  conniving  at  this  traffic,  and  of 
exacting  money  for  the  landing  of  corn,  when  their  own  people  and 
soldiers  were  starving.  But  to  such  a  degree  was  patriotism  overlaid  by 
the  love  of  gain,  that  the  colonial  produce,  seized  in  Barcelona,  and  other 
parts,  was  sold,  by  the  enemy,  to  French  merchants,  and  the  latter  under¬ 
took  both  to  carry  it  off,  and  pay  with  provisions  on  the  spot,  which  they 
successfully  executed  by  means  of  Spanish  vessels,  corruptly  licensed  for 
the  occasion  by  Catalan  authorities. 

Meanwhile  the  people  generally  accused  the  junta  of  extreme  indolence, 
and  Lacy  of  treachery  and  tyranny,  because  of  his  arbitrary  conduct 
in  all  things,  but  especially  that  after  proclaiming  a  general  rising  he  had 
disarmed  the  somatenes,  and  suppressed  the  independent  bands.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  the  British  naval  officers,  was  the  avowed  enemy  of 
Eroles,  the  secret  calumniator  of  Sarsfield,  and  withal  a  man  of  no 
courage  or  enterprise  in  the  field.  Nor  was  the  story  of  his  previous 
life  calculated  to  check  the  bad  opinion  generally  entertained  of  him.  It 
was  said  that,  being  originally  a  Spanish  officer,  he  was  banished,  for  an 
intrigue,  to  the  Canaries,  from  whence  he  deserted  to  the  French,  and 
again  deserted  to  his  own  countrymen,  when  the  war  of  independence 
broke  out. 
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Under  this  man,  the  frauds,  which  characterize  the  civil  departments 
of  all  armies  in  the  field,  became  destructive,  and  the  extent  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  may  be  gathered  from  a  single  fact.  Notwithstanding  the  enor¬ 
mous  supplies  granted  by  England,  the  Catalans  paid  nearly  three  millions 
sterling,  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  besides  contributions  in  kind,  and  yet 
their  soldiers  were  always  distressed  for  clothing,  food,  arms,  and  ammu¬ 
nition. 

This  amount  of  specie  might  excite  doubt,  were  it  not  that  here,  as  in 
Portugal,  the  quantity  of  coin  accumulated  from  the  expenditure  of  the 
armies  and  navies  was  immense.  But  gold  is  not  always  the  synonyme 
of  power  in  war,  or  of  happiness  in  peace.  Nothing  could  be  more 
wretched  than  Catalonia.  Individually  the  people  were  exposed  to  all 
the  licentiousness  of  war,  collectively  to  the  robberies  and  revenge  of 
both  friends  and  enemies.  When  they  attempted  to  supply  the  British 
vessels,  the  French  menaced  them  with  death  when  they  yielded  to 
such  threats,  the  English  ships  menaced  them  with  bombardment,  and 
plunder.  All  the  roads  were  infested  with  brigands,  and  in  the  hills  large 
bands  of  people,  whose  families  and  property  had  been  destroyed,  watched 
for  straggling  Frenchmen  and  small  escorts,  not  to  make  war  but  to  live 
on  the  booty;  when  this  resource  failed  they  plundered  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  While  the  land  was  thus  harassed,  the  sea  swarmed  with  pri¬ 
vateers  of  all  nations,  differing  from  pirates  only  in  name;  and  that  no 
link  in  the  chain  of  infamy  might  be  wanting,  the  merchants  of  Gibraltar, 
forced  their  smuggling  trade  at  the  ports,  with  a  shameless  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  the  Spanish  government. f  Catalonia  seemed  like  some 
huge  carcass,  on  which  all  manner  of  ravenous  beasts,  all  obscene  birds, 
and  all  reptiles  had  gathered  to  feed. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Operations  in  Valnceia  anti  Murcia— Suchet’s  able  government  of  Valencia — O’Donnel 
organizes  a  new  army  in  Murcia — Origin  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  to  Spain — Secret  in¬ 
trigues  against  Napoleon  in  Italy  and  other  parts— Lord  William  Bentinclt  proposes  to  in¬ 
vade  Italy — Lord  Wellington  opposes  it— The  Russian  Admiral  Tchitchagoff  projects  a 
descent  upon  Italy — Vacillating  conduct  of  the  English  ministers  productive  of  great  mis¬ 
chief— Lord  William  Bentinck  sweeps  the  money-markets  to  the  injury  of  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton’s  operations— Sir  John  Moore’s  plan  for  Sicily  rejected— His  ability  and  foresight 
proved  by  the  ultimate  result— Evil  effects  of  bad  government  shown  by  examples. 


OPERATIONS  IN  VALENCIA  AND  MURCIA. 

Suchet  having  recovered  his  health  was  again  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
but  the  king’s  military  authority  was  so  irksome  to  him,  that  he  despatched 
an  officer  to  represent  the  inconvenience  of  it  to  the  emperor,  previous  to 
that  monarch’s  departure  for  Russia.  The  answer  in  some  degree  restored 
his  independence;  he  was  desired  to  hold  his  troops  concentrated,  and 
move  them  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  own  com¬ 
mand.  Hence,  when  Joseph,  designing  to  act  against  Lord  Wellington  in 
Estremadura,  demanded  the  aid  of  one  division,  Suchet  replied  that  he 
must  then  evacuate  Valencia  ;  and  as  the  natural  line  of  retreat  for  the 
French  armies  would,  during  the  contemplated  operations,  be  by  the 
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eastern  provinces,  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  Andalusia  first !  an  answer 
calculated  to  convince  Joseph  that  his  authority  in  the  field  was  still  but 
a  name. 

Suchet,  from  a  natural  disposition  towards  order,  and  because  his  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  fishery  of  the  Albufera  depended  upon  the  tranquillity  of 
the  province,  took  infinite  pains  to  confirm  his  power;  and  his  mode  of 
proceeding,  at  once  prudent  and  firm,  was  wonderfully  successful.  Va¬ 
lencia,  although  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  in  Spain,  and  not  naturally 
fertile,  was,  from  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  one  of  the  richest.  Com¬ 
bining  manufactures  with  agriculture,  it  possessed  great  resources,  but 
they  'had  been  injured  by  the  war,  without  having  been  applied  to  its 
exigencies;  and  the  people  expected  that  a  bloody  vengeance  would  be 
taken  for  Calvo’s  murder  of  the  French  residents  at  the  commencement  of 
the  contest.  Their  fears  were  soon  allayed;  discipline  was  strictly  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  Suchet,  having  suppressed  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Spanish 
government,  substituted  others,  which,  being  more  equal,  were  less  oner¬ 
ous.  To  protect  the  people  from  oppression  in  the  collection,  he  published 
in  every  corner  his  demands,  authorizing  resistance  to  contributions  which 
were  not  named  in  his  list  and  demanded  by  the  proper  officers;  and  he 
employed  the  native  authorities,  as  he  had  done  in  Aragon.  Thus,  all 
impolitic  restrictions  upon  the  industry  and  traffic  of  the  country  being 
removed,  the  people  found  the  government  of  the  invaders  less  oppressive 
than  their  own. 

Napoleon,  in  expectation  of  Suchet’s  conquest,  had  however  imposed  a 
war  contribution,  as  a  punishment  for  the  death  of  the  French  residents,  so 
heavy  that  his  lieutenant  imagined  Valencia  would  be  quite  unable  to  raise 
the  sum  ;  yet  the  emperor,  who  had  calculated  the  Valencians’  means  by  a 
comparison  with  those  of  Aragon,  would  not  rescind  the  order.  And  so 
exact  was  his  judgment,  that  Suchet,  by  accepting  part  payment  in  kind, 
and  giving  a  discount  for  prompt  liquidation,  satisfied  this  impost  in  one 
year,  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  army  were 
provided  for  besides ;  yet  neither  did  the  people  suffer  as  in  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  nor  was  their  industry  so  cramped,  nor  their  property  so  injured, 
as  under  their  own  government.  Valencia  therefore  remained  tranquil, 
and,  by  contrast,  the  mischief  of  negligence  and  disorder  was  made 
manifest. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  conquest  were  even  extended  to  the 
province  of  Aragon,  and  to  the  court  of  Joseph,  for  the  contributions  were 
diminished  in  the  former,  and  large  sums  were  remitted  to  the  latter  to 
meet  Napoleon’s  grant  of  one-fifth  of  the  war  contributions  in  favour  of 
the  intrusive  government.  This  prosperous  state  of  French  affairs  in 
Valencia  was  established  also  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  daily  increasing  in 
strength.  For  the  regent,  Abispal,  had  given  Blake’s  command  to  his 
own  brother  Joseph  O’Donnel,  who,  collecting  the  remains  of  the  armies 
of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  had  raised  new  levies,  and  during  Suchet’s  illness 
formed  a  fresh  army  of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  men  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Alicante.  In  the  Balearic  Isles  also  Roche  and  Whitting- 
ham’s  divisions  were  declared  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  fifteen  hundred 
British  troops,  commanded  by  General  Ross,  arrived  at  Carthagena.  To 
avoid  the  fever  there,  these  last  remained  on  shipboard,  and  were  thus 
more  menacing  to  the  enemy  than  on  shore,  because  they  seemed  to  be 
only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  new  army,  which  the  French  knew  to  be 
coming  I’rom  Sicily  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  And  as  the  descent  of 
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this  army  was  the  commencement  of  a  remarkable  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  it  is  proper  to  give  an  exact  account  of  its  origin 
and  progress. 

Sir  John  Stuart  had  been  succeeded,  in  Sicily,  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  a  man  of  resolution,  capacity,  and  spirit,  just  in  his  actions,  and 
abhorring  oppression,  but  of  a  sanguine,  impetuous  disposition.  Being 
resolved  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Sicilian  people,  after  sur¬ 
mounting  many  difficulties,  he  removed  the  queen  from  power,  vested  the 
direction  of  affairs  in  the  crown  prince,  obtained  from  the  barons  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  their  feudal  privileges,  and  caused  a  representative  constitution 
to  be  proclaimed.  Believing  then  that  the  court  was  submissive  because 
it  was  silent ;  that  the  barons  would  adhere  to  his  system,  because  it  gave 
them  the  useful  power  of  legislation,  in  lieu  of  feudal  privileges  alloyed 
by  ruinous  expenses  and  the  degradation  of  courtiers  ;  because  it  gave 
them  the  dignity  of  independence  at  the  cost  of  only  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  restoring  the  honour  of  their  country  : — believing 
thus,  he  judged  that  the  large  British  force  hitherto  kept  in  Sicily,  as  much 
to  overawe  the  court  as  to  oppose  the  enemy,  might  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  that  the  expected  improvement  of  the  Sicilian  army,  and  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  people  to  the  new  political  system,  would  permit  ten  thousand 
men  to  be  employed  in  aid  of  Lord  Wellington,  or  in  Italy.  In  January, 
therefore,  he  wrote  of  these  projects  to  the  English  ministers,  and  sent  his 
brother  to  Lord  Wellington  to  consult  upon  the  best  mode  of  acting. 

Such  an  opportune  offer  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
French  armies  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  imme¬ 
diately  sent  engineers,  artificers,  and  a  battering  train  complete,  to  aid 
the  expected  expedition.  But  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  soon  made 
sensible,  that  in  large  communities  working  constitutions  are  the  offspring, 
and  not  the  generators,  of  national  feelings  and  habits.  They  cannot  be 
built  like  cities  in  the  desert,  nor  cast,  as  breakwaters,  into  the  sea  of 
public  corruption,  but  gradually,  and  as  the  insect  rocks  come  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  they  must  arise,  if  they  are  to  bear  the  storms  of 
human  passion. 

The  Sicilian  court  opposed  Lord  William  with  falsehood  and  intrigue, 
the  constitution  was  secretly  thwarted  by  the  barons,  the  Neapolitan 
army,  a  body  composed  of  foreigners  of  all  nations,  was  diligently  aug¬ 
mented,  with  a  view  to  overawe  both  the  English  and  the  people ;  the 
revenues  and  the  subsidy  were  alike  misapplied,  and  the  native  Sicilian 
army,  despised  and  neglected,  was  incapable  of  service.  Finally,  instead 
of  going  to  Spain  himself,  with  ten  thousand  good  troops,  Lord  William 
could  only  send  a  subordinate  general  with  six  thousand — British,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Calabrese,  Swiss,  and  Sicilians;  the  British  and  Germans  only, 
being  either  morally  or  militarily  well  organized.  To  these,  however, 
Roche’s  and  Whittingham’s  levies,  represented  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen 
thousand  strong,  were  added,  the  Spanish  government  having  placed 
them  at  the  disposition  of  General  Maitland,  the  commander  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  Thus,  in  May,  twenty  thousand  men  were  supposed  ready  for  a 
descent  on  Catalonia,  to  which  quarter  Lord  Wellington  recommended 
they  should  proceed. 

But  now  other  objects  were  presented  to  Lord  William  Bentinck’s  san¬ 
guine  mind.  The  Austrian  government,  while  treating  with  Napoleon, 
was  secretly  encouraging  insurrections  in  Italy,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  the 
A^enetian  states,  the  Tyrol,  and  Switzerland.  English,  as  well  as  Aus- 
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trian  agents,  were  active  to  organize  a  vast  conspiracy  against  the  French 
emperor,  and  there  was  a  desire,  especially  on  the  part  ol  bog  an  ,  o 
create  a  kingdom  for  one  of  the  Austrian  archdukes.  Murat  was  discon- 
tented  with  France,  the  Montenegrins  were  in  arms  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  descent  upon  Italy  in  unison  with  the  wishes  ot  the 
people,  appeared  so  promising  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  that  supposing 
himself  to  have  a  discretionary  power,  he  stopped  the  expedition  to  Cata¬ 


lonia,  reasoning  thus :  ,  ,  , 

“In  Spain,  only  six  thousand  middling  troops  can  be  employed  on  a 
secondary  operation,  and  fora  limited  period,  whereas  twelve  thousand 
British  soldiers,  and  six  thousand  men  composing  the  Neapolitan  army  ot 
Sicily,  can  land  in  Italy,  a  grand  theatre,  where  success  will  most  effica¬ 
ciously  assist  Spain.  The  obnoxious  Neapolitan  force  being  thus  re¬ 
moved,  the  native  Sicilian  army  can  be  organized,  and  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  established  with  more  certainty.”  The  time,  also,  he  thought  critical 
for  Italy,  not  so  for  Spain,  which  would  suffer  but  a  temporary  depriva¬ 
tion,  seeing  that  failure  in  Italy  would  not  preclude  after-aid  to  Spain. 

Impressed  with  these  notions,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  both 
plausible  and  grand,  he  permitted  the  expedition,  already  embarked,  to 
sail  for  Palma  in  Sardinia,  and  Mahon  in  Minorca,  yet  merely  as  a  blind, 
because,  from  those  places,  he  could  easily  direct  the  troops  against  Italy, 
and  meanwhile  they  menaced  the  French  in  Spain.  But  the  conception 
of  vast  and  daring  enterprises,  even  the  execution  of  them  up  to  a  certain 
point,  is  not  very  uncommon,  they  fail  only  by  a  little!  that  little  is, 
however,  the  essence  of  genius,  the  phial  of  wit,  which,  held  to  Oilando  s 
nostril,  changed  him  from  a  frantic  giant  to  a  perfect  commander. 

It  was  in  The  consideration  of  such  nice  points  of  military  policy  that 
Lord  Wellington’s  solid  judgment  was  always  advantageously  displayed. 
Neither  the  greatness  of  this'project,  nor  the  apparent  facility  of  execution, 
weighed  with  him.  He  thought  the  recovery  of  Italy  by  the  power  of  the 
British  arms  would  be  a  glorious,  and  might  be  a  feasible  exploit,  but  it 
was  only  in  prospect,  Spain  was  the  better  field,  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
existed  ;  years  had  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  solid  base 
there,  and  experience  had  proved  that  the  chance  of  victory  was  not 
imaginary.  England  could  not  support  two  armies.  Fhe  principle  of 
concentration  of  power  on  an  important  point  was  as  applicable  here  as 
on  a  field  of  battle,  and  although  Italy  might  be  the  more  vital  point,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  continue  the  war  already  established  in  Spain  :  nay, 
it  would  be  better  to  give  up  Spain,  and  direct  the  whole  power  of  Eng¬ 
land  against  Italy,  rather  than  undertake  double  operations,  on  such  an 
extensive  scale,  at  a  moment  when  the  means  necessary  to  sustain  one 
were  so  scanty. 

The  ministers,  apparently  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  forbade  Lord 
William  Bentinck  to  proceed,  and  they  expressed  their  discontent  at  his 
conduct.  Nevertheless  their  former  instructions  had  unquestionably 
conferred  on  him  a  discretionary  power  to  act  in  Italy,  and  so  completely 
had  he  been  misled  by  their  previous  despatches,  that  besides  delaying 
the  expedition  to  Spain,  he  had  placed  twelve  hundred  men  under  Admiral 
Fremantle,  to  assist  the  Montenegrins.  And  he  was  actually  entangled 
in  a  negotiation  with  the  Russian  admiral,  Greigh,  relative  to  the  march 
of  a  Russian  army;  a  march  planned,  as  it  would  appear,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  court,  and  which,  from  the  wildness  of  its  con¬ 
ception  and  the  mischief  it  would  probably  have  effected,  deserves  notice. 
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While  the  Russian  war  was  still  uncertain,  Admiral  TchitchagofF,  who 
commanded  sixty  thousand  men  on  the  Danube,  proposed  to  march  with 
them,  through  Bosnia  and  the  ancient  Epirus,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro, 
and,  there  embarking,  to  commence  the  impending  contest  with  France 
in  Italy.  He  was,  however,  without  resources,  and  expecting  to  arrive 
in  a  starving  and  miserable  condition  on  the  Adriatic,  demanded,  through 
Admiral  Gre'igh,  then  commanding  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  that 
Lord  William  Bentinck  should  be  ready  to  supply  him  with  fresh  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  to  aid  him  with  an  auxiliary  force.  That 
nobleman  saw  at  a  glance  the  absurdity  of  this  scheme,  but  he  was  falsely 
informed  that  TchitchagofF,  trusting  to  his  good  will,  had  already  com¬ 
menced  the  march;  and  thus  he  had  only  to  choose  between  aiding  an 
ally,  whose  force,  if  it  arrived  at  all,  and  was  supplied  by  England,  would 
help  his  own  project,  or  permit  it,  to  avoid  perishing,  to  ravage  Italy,  and 
so  change  the  people  of  that  country  from  secret  friends  into  deadly 
enemies.  It  would  be  foreign  to  this  history  to  consider  what  effect  the 
absence  of  TchitchagofF’s  army  during  the  Russian  campaign  would  have 
had  upon  Napoleon’s  operations,  but  this  was  the  very  force  whose  march 
to  the  Beresina  afterwards  obliged  the  emperor  to  abandon  Smolensko, 
and  continue  the  retreat  to  Warsaw. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  affairs,  that  the  English  minister’s  impera¬ 
tive  orders  to  look  only  to  the  coast  of  Spain  arrived.  The  negotiation 
with  the  Russians  was  immediately  stopped,  the  project  of  landing  in  Italy 
was  relinquished,  and  the  expedition,  already  sent  to  the  Adriatic,  was 
recalled.  Meanwhile  the  descent  on  Catalonia  had  been  delayed,  and  as 
a  knowledge  of  its  destination  had  reached  Suchet  through  the  French 
minister  of  war,  and  through  the  rumours  rife  amongst  the  Spaniards,  all 
his  preparations  to  meet  it  were  matured.  Nor  was  this  the  only  mischief 
produced  by  the  English  ministers’  want  of  clear  views  and  decided 
system  of  policy.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  been  empowered  to  raise 
money  on  bills  for  his  own  exigencies,  and  being  desirous  to  form  a  mili¬ 
tary  chest  for  his  project  in  Italy,  he  had  invaded  Lord  Wellington’s 
money  markets.  With  infinite  trouble  and  difficulty  that  general  had 
just  opened  a  source  of  supply  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and  four-pence, 
to  five  shillings  and  eight-pence  the  dollar,  when  Lord  William  Bentinck’s 
agents  offering  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  swept  four  millions  from  the 
markets,  and  thus,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shown,  seriously  embarrassed 
Lord  Wellington’s  operations  in  the  field. 

This  unhappy  commencement  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  led  to  other 
errors,  and  its  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  did  not  take  place,  until 
after  the  campaign  in  Castile  had  commenced  ;  but  as  its  proceedings 
connected  the  warfare  of  Valencia  immediately  with  that  of  Catalonia, 
and  the  whole  with  Lord  Wellington’s  operations,  they  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  treated  of  in  this  place.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation, 
how  an  illiberal  and  factious  policy  inevitably  recoils  upon  its  authors. 

In  1807  Sir  John  Moore,  with  that  sagacity  and  manliness  which 
distinguished  his  career  through  life,  had  informed  the  ministers,  that 
no  hope  of  a  successful  attack  on  the  French  in  Italy,  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  while  the  British  army  upheld  the  tyrannical  system  of  the  disso¬ 
lute  and  treacherous  Neapolitan  court  in  Sicily.  And  as  no  change  lor 
the  better  could  be  expected  while  the  queen  was  allowed  to  govern,  he 
proposed,  that  the  British  cabinet  should  either  relinquish  Sicily,  or, 
assuming  the  entire  control  of  the  island,  seize  the  queen  and  send  her 
to  her  native  Austria.  This  he  judged  to  be  the  first  step  necessary  to 
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render  the  large  British  army  in  Sicily  available  for  the  field,  because 
the  Sicilian  people  could  then  be  justly  governed,  and  thus  only  could 
the  organization  of  an  effective  native  force  attached  to  England,  and 
fitted  to  offer  freedom  to  Italy,  be  effected. 

He  spoke  not  of  constitutions  but  of  justice  to  the  people,  and  hence 
his  proposal  was  rejected  as  a  matter  of  Jacobinism.  Mr.  Drummond, 
the  English  plenipotentiary,  even  betrayed  it  to  the  queen,  a  woman  not 
without°  magnanimity,  yet  so  capable  of  bloody  deeds,  that,  in  1810, 
she  secretly  proposed  to  Napoleon  the  perpetration  of  a  second  Sicilian 
vespers  upon  the  English.  The  emperor,  detesting  such  guilt,  only 
answered  by  throwing  her  agent  into  prison,  yet  the  traces  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  were  detected  by  the  British  authorities  in  1811  ;  and  in  1812 
Lord  William  Bentinck  was  forced  to  seize  the  government,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  before  recommended  by  Moore,  and  did  finally  expel  the  queen  by 
force.  But  because  these  measures  were  not  resorted  to  in  time,  he  was 
now,  with  an  army  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  men,  sixteen 
thousand  of  which  were  British,  only  able  to  detach  a  mixed  force  of  six 
thousand  to  aid  Lord  Wellington.  And  at  the  same  time  the  oppression 
of  Ireland  required  that  sixty  thousand  fine  soldiers  should  remain  idle  at 
home,  while  France,  with  a  Russian  war  on  hand,  was  able  to  overmatch 
the  allies  in  Spain.  Bad  government  is  a  scourge  with  a  double  thong! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Operations  in  Andalusia  and  Estremadura— Advantage  of  Lord  Wellington’s  position  shown 

_ Soult’s  plans  vast,  but  well  considered — He  designs  to  besiege  Tarifa,  Alicante,  and 

Carthagena,  and  march  upon  Lisbon — Restores  the  French  interest  at  the  court  of 
IVlorocco — -English  embassy  to  the  Moorish  emperor  fails — Soult  bombards  Cadiz,  and 
menaces  a  serious  attack — Ballesteros,  his  rash  conduct — He  is  defeated  at  Bornos 
Effect  of  his  defeat  upon  the  allies  in  Estremadura — Foy  succours  the  fort  of  Mirabete— - 
Hill  is  re-enforced — Drouet  falls  back  to  Azapua — Followed  by  Hill  General  Slade 
defeated  by  Lallemand  in  a  cavalry  combat  at  Maquilla — Exploit  of  Cornet  Strenovvitz— - 
General  Barrois  marches  to  re-enforce  Drouet  by  the  road  of  St.  Olalla — Hill  falls  back 
to  Albuera — liis  disinterested  conduct. 

OPERATIONS  IN  ANDALUSIA  AND  ESTREMADURA. 

A  short  time  previous  to  Hill’s  enterprise  against  Almaraz,  Soult,  affer 
driving  Ballesteros  from  the  Ronda,  and  restoring  the  communication 
with  Grenada,  sent  three  thousand  men  into  the  Niebla;  partly  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  march  of  some  Spaniards  coming  from  Cadiz  to  garrison  Badajoz, 
partly  to  menace  Penne  Villemur  and  Morillo,  who  still  lingered  on  the 
Odiel  against  the  wishes  of  Wellington.  The  French  arguments  were 
more,  effectual.  Those  generals  immediately  filed  along  the  frontier  of 
Portugal  towards  Estremadura,  they  were  hastily  followed  by  ihe  Spanish 
troops  sent  from  Cadiz,  and  the  militia  of  the  Algarves  were  called  out,  to 
defend  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Soult  then  remained  on  the  defensive, 
for  he  expected  the  advance  of  Lord  Wellington,  which  the  approach  of 
so  many  troops,  the  seeming  reluctance  of  the  Spaniards  to  quit  the 
Niebla,  the  landing  of  fresh  men  from  Cadiz  at  Ayamonte,  and  the  false  ru¬ 
mours  purposely  set  afloat  by  the  British  general  seemed  to  render  certain. 
Nor  did  the  surprise  of  Almaraz,  which  he  thought  to  be  aimed  at  the 
army  of  the  south  and  not  against  the  army  of  Portugal,  alter  his  views. 
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The  great  advantage  which  Lord  Wellington  had  gained  by  the  fall  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  was  now  clearly  illustrated ;  for,  as  he  could 
at  will  advance  either  against  the  north  or  the  south  or  the  centre,  the 
French  generals  in  each  quarter  expected  him,  and  they  were  anxious 
that  the  others  should  regulate  their  movements  accordingly.  None  would 
help  the  other,  and  the  secret  plans  of  all  were  paralysed  until  it  was  seen 
on  which  side  the  thunderbolt  would  fall.  This  was  of  most  consequence 
in  the  south,  for  Soult’s  plans  were  vast,  dangerous,  and  ripe  for  execu¬ 
tion. 

After  the  fall  of  Badajoz  he  judged  it  unwise  to  persevere  in  pushing  a 
head  of  troops,  into  Estremadura,  while  his  rear  and  flanks  were  exposed 
to  attacks  from  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Murcia;  but  it  was  essential,  he 
thought,  to  crush  Ballesteros  before  his  forces  should  be  increased,  and 
this  was  not  to  be  effected,  while  that  general  could  flee  to  Gibraltar  on 
the  one  side,  and  Tarifa  on  the  other.  Whereupon  Soult  had  resolved 
first  to  reduce  Tarifa,  with  a  view  to  the  ruin  of  Ballesteros,  and  then  to 
lay  siege  to  Carthagena  and  Alicante,  and  he  only  awaited  the  develope- 
rnent  of  Wellington’s  menacing  demonstrations  against  Andalusia  to  com¬ 
mence  his  own  operations.  Great  and  difficult  his  [dan  was,  yet  profoundly 
calculated  to  effect  his  main  object,  which  was  to  establish  his  base  so 
firmly  in  Andalusia  that,  maugre  the  forces  in  Cadiz  and  the  Isla,  he 
might  safely  enter  upon  and  follow  up  regular  offensive  operations  in 
Estremadura  and  against  Portugal,  instead  of  the  partial  uncertain  expe¬ 
ditions  hitherto  adopted.  In  fine,  he  designed  to  make  Lord  Wellington 
feel  that  there  was  a  powerful  army  within  a  few  marches  of  Lisbon. 

Thinking  that  Carthagena  and  Tarifa,  and  even  Alicante  must  fall,  with 
the  aid  of  Suchet,  which  he  expected,  or  that  the  siege  of  the  first  would 
brintr  down  Hill’s  corps,  and  all  the  disposable  Spanish  troops  to  save  it, 
he  desired  that  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  should 
operate  so  as  to  keep  Lord  Wellington  employed  north  of  the  Tagus.  He 
could  then  by  himself  carry  on  the  sieges  he  contemplated,  and  yet  leave 
a  force  under  Drouet  on  the  edge  of  Estremadura,  strong  enough  to  oblige 
Hill  to  operate  in  the  direction  of  Carthagena  instead  of  Seville.  And  if 
this  should  happen  as  he  expected,  he  proposed  suddenly  to  concentrate 
all  his  finely  organized  and  experienced  troops,  force  on  a  general  battle, 
and,  if  victorious,  the  preparations  being  made  beforehand,,  to  follow  up 
the  blow  by  a  rapid  march  upon  Portugal,  and  so  enter  Lisbon ;  or  by 
brinmng  Wellington  in  all  haste  to  the  defence  of  that  capital,  confine  the 
war, °  while  Napoleon  was  in  Russia,  to  a  corner  of  the  Peninsula. 

This  great  project  was  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the.emperor’s  instructions. 
For  that  consummate  commander  had  desired  his  lieutenants  to  make 
Lord  Wellington  feel  that  his  enemies  were  not  passively  defensive.  Pie 
had  urged  them  to  press  the  allies  close  on  each  flank,  and  he  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  Marmont  understand  that,  although  there  was  no 
object  to  be  attained  by  entering  the  northeast  of  Portugal,  and  fighting  a 
general  battle  on  ground  favourable  to  Lord  Wellington,  it  was  contrary 
to  all  military  principles,  to  withdraw  several  days’  march  from  the  allies 
outposts,  and  by  such  a  timid  defensive  system  to  give  the  English  gene¬ 
ral  the  power  of  choosing  when  and  where  to  strike.  Now  the  loss  ot 
Badajoz,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  defensive  war  against  the  in¬ 
creasing  forces  of  the  allies  in  the  south  of  Andalusia,  rendered  it  extremely 
onerous° for  Soult  to  press  Wellington’s  flank  in  Estremadura  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  a  profound  modification  of  the  emperor’s  views,  to  urge  the  king 
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and  Marmont  to  active  operation  in  the  north,  while  he  besieged  Tarifa 
and  Carthagena,  keeping  his  army  in  mass  ready  for  a  sudden  stroke  in 
the  field,  if  fortune  brought  the  occasion,  and  if  otherwise,  sure  of  fixing 
a  solid  base  for  future  operations  against  Portugal. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  wished  to  have  commenced  his  operations  by 
the  siege  of  Tarifa  in  May,  when  Wellington’s  return  to  Beira  had  re¬ 
lieved  him  from  the  fear  of  an  immediate  invasion  of  Andalusia,  but 
the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  1811  and  the  continued  movements  duiing 
the  winter,  had  so  reduced  his  magazines,  both  of  provisions  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  that  he  could  not  undertake  the  operation  until  the  new  harvest 
was  ripe,  and  fresh  convoys  had  replenished  his  exhausted  stores.  His 
soldiers  were  already  on  short  allowance,  and  famine  raged  amongst  the 
people  of  the  country.  Meanwhile  his  agents  in  Morocco  had  so  firmly 
re-established  the  French  interests  there,  that  the  emperor  refused  all 
supplies  to  the  British,  and  even  fitted  out  a  squadron  to  ensure  obedience 
to  his  orders.  To  counteract  this  mischief,  the  Gibraltar  merchant, 
Viali,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  was  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  with  a  mission  to  the  court 
of  Fez,  which  failed,  and  it  was  said  from  the  intrigues  of  the  notorious 
Charmilly  who  was  then  at  Tangier,  and  being  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  English  consul  there,  unsuspected :  indeed  from  a  mean  hatred 
to  Sir  John  Moore,  there  were  not  wanting  persons  in  power  who  endea¬ 
voured  still  to  uphold  this  man. 

So  far  every  thing  promised  well  for  Soult’s  plans,  and  he  earnestly 
demanded  that  all  his  detachments,  and  sufficient  re-enforcements, 
together  with  artillery,  officers,  money,  and  convoys  of  ammunition, 
should  be  sent  to  him  for  the  siege  of  Carthagena.  Pending  their 
arrival,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  allies,  he  repaired  to  Port  St.  Mary, 
where  the  French  had,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  war  in  Estrema- 
dura,  been  a  long  time  inactive.  He  brought  down  with  him  a  number 
of  the  Villantroys  mortars,  and  having  collected  about  thirty  gun-boats 
in  the  Trocadero  canal,  commenced  a  serious  bombardment  of  Cadiz  on 
the  16th  of  May.  While  thus  engaged,  a  sudden  landing  from  English 
vessels  was  effected  on  the  Grenada  coast,  Almeria  was  abandoned  by 
the  French,  the  people  rose  along  the  sea-line,  and  General  Freire,  ad¬ 
vancing  from  Murcia,  intrenched  himself  in  the  position  of  Venta  de 
Bahul,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Grenada.  He  was  indeed  surprised  and 
beaten  with  loss,  and  the  insurrection  on  the  coast  was  soon  quelled,  but 
these  things  delayed  the  march  of  the  re-enforcements  intended  for 
Drouet  ;  meanwhile  Hill  surprised  Almaraz,  and  Ballesteros  whose 
forces  had  subsisted  during  the  winter  and  spring,  upon  the  stores  of 
Gibraltar,  advanced  against  Conroux’s  division  then  in  observation  at 
Bornos  on  the  Guadalete. 

This  Spanish  general  caused  equal  anxiety  to  Soult  and  to  Wellington, 
because  his  proceedings  involved  one  of  those  intricate  knots  by  which 
the  important  parts  of  both  their  operations  were  fastened.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  judged,  that,  while  a  large  and  increasing  corps  which  could  be 
aided  by  a  disembarkation  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  from  the  Isla  de 
Leon,  menaced  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  and  the  communications  between 
Seville  and  Grenada,  Soult  must  keep  a  considerable  body  in  observation, 
and  consequently,  Hill  would  be  a  match  for  the  French  in  Estremadura. 
But  the  efficacy  of  this  diversion  depended  upon  avoiding  battles,  seeing 
that  if  Ballesteros’  army  was  crushed,  the  French,  re-enforced  in  Estre- 
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madura,  could  drive  Hill  over  the  Tagus,  which  would  inevitably  bring 
Wellington  himself  to  his  succour.  Soult  was  for  the  same  reason  as 
earnest  to  bring  the  Spanish  general  to  action,  as  Wellington  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  battle,  and  Ballesteros,  a  man  of  infinite  arrogance,  despised  both. 
Having  obtained  money  and  supplies  from  Gibraltar  to  replace  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  his  former  excursion  against  Seville,  he  marched  with  eight 
thousand  men  against  Conroux,  and  that  Frenchman,  aware  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  induced  him,  by  an  appearance  of  fear,  to  attack  an  intrenched 
camp  in  a  disorderly  manner.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  battle  took  place, 
and  Conroux  issuing  forth  unexpectedly  killed  or  took  fifteen  hundred 
Spaniards,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the  hills,  from  whence  they  retreated  to 
San  Roque.  How  this  victory  was  felt  in  Estremadura  shall  now  be 
shown. 

The  loss  of  Almaraz  had  put  all  the  French  corps  in  movement.  A 
division  of  Marmont’s  army  crossed  the  Gredos  mountains,  to  replace 
Foy  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  latter  general,  passing  that  river 
by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  moved  through  the  mountains  of  Guadalupe, 
and  succoured  the  garrison  of  Mirabete  on  the  26th  of  May.  When  he 
retired  the  partidas  of  the  Guadalupe  renewed  the  blockade,  and  Hill,  now 
strongly  re-enforced  by  Lord  Wellington,  advanced  to  Zafra,  whereupon 
Drouet,  unable  to  meet  him,  fell  back  to  Azagua.  Hill,  wishing  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  then  detached  Penne  Yillemur’s  horse¬ 
men,  from  Llerena  on  the  right  flank,  and  General  Slade,  with  the  third 
dragoon  guards  and  the  royals,  from  Llera  on  the  left  flank.  General 
Lallemand,  having  a  like  object,  came  forward  with  two  regiments  of 
French  dragoons,  on  the  side  of  Valencia  de  las  Torres,  whereupon  Hill, 
hoping  to  cut  him  off,  placed  Slade’s  dragoons  in  a  wood  with  directions 
to  await  further  orders.  Slade  hearing  that  Lallemand  was  so  near, 
and  nowise  superior  to  himself  in  numbers,  forgot  his  orders,  advanced 
and  drove  the  French  cavalry  with  loss  beyond  the  defile  of  Maquilla,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  ;  and  through  the  pass  also  the  British  rashly 
galloped  in  pursuit,  the  general  riding  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  the 
supports  joining  tumultuously  in  the  charge. 

But  in  the  plain  beyond  stood  Lallemand  with  his  reserves  well  in  hand. 
He  broke  the  disorderly  English  mass  thus  rushing  on  him,  killed  or 
wounded  forty-eight  men,  pursued  the  rest  for  six  miles,  recovered  all  his 
own  prisoners,  and  took  more  than  a  hundred,  including  two  officers,  from 
his  adversary  ;  and  the  like  bitter  results  will  generally  attend  what  is 
called  “  dashing ”  in  war,  which  in  other  words  means  courage  without 
prudence.  Two  days  after  this  event  the  Austrian  Strenowitz,  whose 
exploits  have  been  before  noticed,*  marched  with  fifty  men  of  the  same 
regiments,  to  fetch  off  some  of  the  English  prisoners  who  had  been  left, 
by  the  French,  under  a  slender  guard  in  the  village  of  Maquilla.  Eighty 
of  the  enemy  met  him  on  the  march,  yet  by  fine  management  he  over¬ 
threw  them,  and  losing  only  one  man  himself,  killed  many  French, 
executed  his  mission,  and  returned  with  an  officer  and  twenty  other  pri¬ 
soners. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  defeat  of  Ballesteros  at  Bornos, 
enabled  Soult  to  re-enforce  Drouet,  with  Barrois’  division  of  infantry 
and  two  divisions  of  cavalry  ;  they  marched  across  the  Morena,  but  for 
reasons  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  by  the  royal  road  of  St.  Olalla,  a 
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line  of  direction  which  obliged  Drouet  to  make  a  flank  march  by  his 
left  towards  Llerena  to  form  his  junction  with  them.  It  was  effected 
on  the  18th,  and  the  allies  then  fell  back  gradually  towards  Albuera, 
where  being  joined  by  four  Portuguese  regiments  from  Badajoz,  and  by 
the  fifth  Spanish  army,  Hill  formed  a  line  o(  battle  furnishing  twenty 
thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  twenty-four 
guns. 

Drouet  had  only  twenty-one  thousand  men,  of  which  three  thousand 
were  cavalry,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery ;  the  allies  were  therefore 
the  most  numerous,  but  the  French  army  was  better  composed,  and 
battle  seemed  inevitable,  for  both  generals  had  discretionary  orders. 
However  the  French  cavalry  did  not  advance  farther  than  Almendralejo, 
and  Hill,  who  had  shown  himself  so  daring  at  Aroyo  Molino  and  Almaraz, 
now,  with  an  uncommon  mastery  of  ambition,  refrained  from  an  action 
which  promised  him  unbounded  fame,  simply  because  he  was  uncertain 
whether  the  state  of  Lord  Wellington’s  operations  in  Castile,  then  in  full 
progress,  would  warrant  one.  His  recent  exploits  had  been  so  splendid 
that”  a  great  battle  gained  at  this  time  would,  with  the  assistance  of 
envious  malice,  have  placed  his  reputation  on  a  level  with  Wellington’s. 
Yet  he  was  habituated  to  command,  and  his  adversary’s  talents  were 
moderate,  his  forbearance  must  therefore  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  purest 
patriotism. 

Early  in  July  the  French  cavalry  entered  Almendralejo  and  Santa 
Marta,  cut  off  two  hundred  Spanish  horsemen,  and  surprised  a  small 
British  cavalry  post;  Hill,  who  had  then  received  fresh  instructions,  and 
was  eager  to  fight,  quickly  drove  them  with  loss  from  both  places. 
Drouet  immediately  concentrated  his  forces  and  retired  to  La  Granja, 
and  was  followed  by  the  allies,  but  the  account  of  the  transactions  in 
Andalusia  and  Estremadura  must  be  here  closed,  because  those  which 
followed  belong  to  the  general  combinations.  And  as  the  causes  of  these 
last  movements,  and  their  effects  upon  the  general  campaign,  are  of  an 
intricate  nature,  to  avoid  confusion  the  explanation  of  them  is  reserved 
for  another  place :  meanwhile  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  that  political 
chaos,  amidst  which  Wellington’s  army  appeared  as  the  ark  amongst  the 
meeting  clouds  and  rising  waters  of  the  deluge. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Political  situation  of  France — Secret  policy  of  the  European  courts — Causes  of  the  Russian 
war — Napoleon’s  grandeur  and  power — Scene  on  the  Niemen — Design  attributed  to 
Napoleon  of  concentrating  the  French  armies  behind  the  Ebro — No  traces  of  such  an 
intention  to  be  discovered — Hisproposals  for  peace  considered — Political  state  of  England 
— Effects  of  the  continental  system — Extravagance,  harshness,  and  improvident  conduct 
of  the  English  ministers — Dispute  with  America — Political  stale  of  Spain— Intrigues  of 
Carlotta — New  scheme  of  mediation  with  the  colonies— Mr.  Sydenham’s  opinion  of  it — 
New  constitution  adopted — Succession  to  the  crown  fixed — 'Abolition  of  the  Inquisition 
agitated — Discontent  of  the  clergy  and  absolute-monarchy  men — Neglect  of  the  military 
affairs — Dangerous  state  of  the  country — Plot  to  deliver  up  Ceuta — Foreign  policy  of 
Spain — Negotiations  of  Bardaxi  at  Stockholm — Fresh  English  subsidy — Plan  of  enlisting 
Spanish  soldiers  in  British  regiments  fails — The  counsellor  of  state,  Sobral,  offers  to  carry 
off  Ferdinand  frum  Valencay,  but  Ferdinand  rejects  his  offer — Joseph  talks  of  assembling 
a  cortez  at  Madrid,  but  secretly  negotiates  with  that  in  the  Isla. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION  OF  FRANCE. 

The  unmatched  power  of  Napoleon’s  genius  was  now  being  displayed 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  His  interest,  his  inclination,  and  his  expectation 
were  alike  opposed  to  a  war  with  Russia;  but  Alexander  and  himself, 
each  hoping  that  a  menacing  display  of  strength  would  reduce  the  other 
to  negotiation,  advanced,  step  by  step,  until  blows  could  no  longer  be 
avoided.  Napoleon,  a  man  capable  of  sincere  friendship,  had  relied  too 
much  and  too  long  on  the  existence  of  a  like  feeling  in  the  Russian 
emperor;  and  misled,  perhaps,  by  the  sentiment  of  his  own  energy,  did 
not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  daring  intrigues  of  a  court,  where  secret 
combinations  of  the  nobles  formed  the  real  governing  power. 

That  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  should  be  more  than  ordinarily 
subject-  to  such  combinations  at  this  period,  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  greatness  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  treaties  of  Tilsit  and 
Erfurt ;  the  continental  system  had  so  deeply  injured  the  fortunes  of  the 
Russian  noblemen,  that  their  sovereign’s  authority  in  support  of  it  was  as 
nothing.  During  the  Austrian  war  of  1809,  when  Alexander  was  yet 
warm  from  Napoleon’s  society  at  Erfurt,  the  aid  given  to  France  was  a 
mockery,  and  a  desire  to  join  a  northern  confederation  against  Napoleon 
was  even  then  scarcely  concealed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  the  trench 
ambassador  was  coldly  treated.  The  royal  family  of  I  russia  were,  it  is 
true,  at  the  same  time,  mortified  by  a  reception  which  inclined  them  to 
side  with  France,  against  the  wishes  of  their  people  and  their  ministers, 
but  in  Russia,  Romonzow  alone  was  averse  to  choose  that  moment  to 
declare  against  Napoleon.  And  this  was  so  certain  that  Austria,  antici¬ 
pating  the  explosion,  was  only  undecided  whether  the  King  ol  Prussia 
should  be  punished  or  the  people  rewarded,  whether  she  herself  should 
befriend  or  plunder  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

At  that  time  also,  the  Russian  naval  commander,  in  the  Adriatic,  being 
ordered  to  sail  to  Ancona  for  the  purpose  of  convoying  Marmont’s  troops 
from  Dalmatia  to  Italy,  refused,  on  the  plea  that  his  ships  were  not  sea¬ 
worthy  ;  yet  secretly  he  informed  the  governor  of  Trieste  that  they  would 
be  in  excellent  order  to  assist  an  Austrian  corps  against  the  French  . 
Admiral  TchitchagofFs  strange  project  of  marching  upon  Italy  trom 
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Bucharest  has  been  already  noticed,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  expe¬ 
dition  was  to  be  conducted  upon  popular  principles,  the  interests  of  the 
Sicilian  court  being  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
At  a  later  period,  in  1812,  Admiral  Greigh  proposed  to  place  an  auxiliary 
Russian  army  under  either  Wellington  or  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  it 
was  accepted ;  but  when  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London  was  applied 
to  upon  the  subject,  he  unequivocally  declared  that  the  emperor  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  ! 

With  a  court  so  situated,  angry  negotiations  once  commenced  rendered 
war  inevitable,  and  the  more  especially  that  the  Russian  cabinet,  which 
had  long  determined  on  hostilities  though  undecided  as  to  the  time  of 
drawing  the  sword,  was  well  aware  of  the  secret  designs  and  proceedings 
of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  of  Murat’s  discontent.  The  Hollanders  were 
known  to  desire  independence,  and  the  deep  hatred  which  the  people  of 
Prussia  bore  to  the  French  was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Bernadotte,  who 
very  early  had  resolved  to  cast  down  the  ladder  by  which  he  rose,  was 
the  secret  adviser  of  these  practices  against  Napoleon’s  power  in  Italy, 
and  he  was  also  in  communication  with  the  Spaniards.  Thus  Napoleon, 
having  a  war  in  Spain  which  required  three  hundred  thousand  men  to 
keep  in  a  balanced  state,  was  forced,  by  resistless  circumstances,  into 
another  and  more  formidable  contest  in  the  distant  north,  when  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  prepared  to  rise  upon  his  lines  of  communication,  and 
when  his  extensive  sea- frontier  was  exposed  to  the  all-powerful  navy  of 
Great  Britain. 

A  conqueror’s  march  to  Moscow,  amidst  such  dangers,  was  a  design 
more  vast,  more  hardy,  more  astounding  than  ever  before  entered  the 
imagination  of  man;  yet  it  was  achieved,  and  solely  by  the  force  of  his 
genius.  For  having  organized  two  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers,  as 
a  pretorian  guard,  he  stepped  resolutely  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
monarchs  and  nations  bent  submissively  before  him;  secret  hostility 
ceased,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bernadotte,  the  crowned  and  anointed 
plotters  quitted  their  work  to  follow  his  chariot-wheels.  Dresden  saw  the 
ancient  story  of  the  King  of  Kings  renewed  in  his  person;  and  the  two 
hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  arrived  on  the  Niemen  in  company 
with  two  hundred  thousand  allies.  On  that  river  four  hundred  thousand 
troops,  I  have  seen  the  imperial  returns,  were  assembled  by  this  wonder¬ 
ful  man,  all  disciplined  warriors,  and,  notwithstanding  their  different 
national  feelings,  all  proud  of  the  unmatched  genius  of  their  leader.  Yet, 
even  in  that  hour  of  dizzy  elevation,  Napoleon,  deeply  sensible  of  the 
inherent  weakness  of  a  throne  unhallowed  by  time,  described  by  one 
emphatic  phrase  the  delicacy  of  his  political  situation.  During  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Niemen,  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers,  whose  burnished  armour 
flashed  in  the  sun  while  their  cries  of  salutation  pealed  in  unison  with  the 
thunder  of  the  horses’  feet,  were  passing  like  a  foaming  torrent  towards 
the  river,  when  Napoleon  turned  and  thus  addressed  Gouvion  St.  Cyr, 
whose  republican  principles  were  well  known: 

“  No  monarch  ever  had  such  an  army!” 

“  No,  sire.” 

“The  French  are  a  fine  people;  they  deserve  more  liberty,  and  they 
shall  have  it,  but,  St.  Cyr,  no  liberty  of  the  press!  That  army,  mighty 
as  it  is,  could  not  resist  the  songs  of  Paris  1” 

Such,  then,  was  the  nature  of  Napoleon’s  power  that  success  alone 
could  sustain  it ;  success  which  depended  as  much  upon  others’  exertions 
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as  upon  his  own  stupendous  genius,  for  Russia  was  far  distant  from  Spain. 

It  is  said,  I  know  not  upon  what  authority,  that  he  at  one  moment,  had 
resolved  to  concentrate  all  the  French  troops  in  the  Peninsula  behind  the 
Ebro  during  this  expedition  to  Russia,  but  the  capture  of  Blake’s  force  at 
Valencia  changed  his  views.  Of  this  design  there  are  no  traces  in  the 
movements  of  his  armies,  nor  in  the  captured  papers  of  the  king,  and 
there  are  some  indications  of  a  contrary  design  ;  for  at  that  period  several 
foreign  agents  were  detected  examining  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and 
on  a  Frenchman,  who  killed  himself  when  arrested  in  the  Brazils,  were 
found  papers  proving  a  mission  for  the  same  object.  Neither  is  it  easy 
to  discern  the  advantage  of  thus  crowding  three  hundred  thousand  men 
on  a  narrow  slip  of  ground,  where  they  must  have  been  fed  from  France, 
already  overburdened  with  the  expenses  of  the  Russian  war ;  and  this 
w'hen  they  were  numerous  enough,  if  rightly  handled,  to  have  maintained 
themselves  on  the  resources  of  Spain,  and  near  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
for  a  year  at  least. 

To  have  given  up  all  the  Peninsula,  west  of  the  Ebro,  would  have  been 
productive  of  no  benefit,  save  what  might  have  accrued  from  the  jealousy 
which  the  Spaniards  already  displayed  towards  their  allies;  but  if  that 
jealousy,  as  was  probable,  had  forced  the  British  general  away  he  could 
have  carried  his  army  to  Italy,  or  have  formed  in  Germany  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  northern  confederation  on  the  emperor’s  rear.  Portugal  w’as 
therefore,  in  truth,  the  point  of  all  Europe  in  which  the  British  strength 
was  least  dangerous  to  Napoleon  during  the  invasion  of  Russia;  more¬ 
over,  an  immediate  war  with  that  empire  was  not  a  certain  event  previous 
to  the  capture  of  Valencia.  Napoleon  was  undoubtedly  anxious  to  avoid 
it  while  the  Spanish  contest  continued  ;  yet,  with  a  far-reaching  European 
policy,  in  which  his  English  adversaries  were  deficient,  he  foresaw  and 
desired  to  check  the  growing  strength  of  that  fearful  and  wicked  power 
which  now  menaces  the  civilized  world. 

The  proposal  for  peace  which  he  made  to  England  before  his  departure 
for  the  Niemen  is  another  circumstance  where  his  object  seems  to  have 
been  misrepresented.  It  was  called  a  device  to  reconcile  the  French  to 
the  Russian  war;  but  they  were  as  eager  for  that  war  as  he  could  wish 
them  to  be,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  sprung  from  a  secret  misgiving, 
a  prophetic  sentiment  of  the  consequent  power  of  Russia,  lifted,  as  she 
then  would  be,  towards  universal  tyranny,  by  the  very  arm  which  he  had 
raised  to  restrain  her.  The  ostensible  ground  of  his  quarrel  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  the  subtinental  system  ;  yet,  in  this  proposal  for 
peace,  he  offered  to  acknowledge  the  house  of  Braganza  in  Portugal,  the 
house  of  Bourbon  in  Sicily,  and  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  Peninsula, 
if  England  would  join  him  in  guaranteeing  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Joseph, 
together  with  a  constitution  to  be  arranged  by  a  national  cortez.  This 
was  a  virtual  renunciation  of  the  continental  system  for  the  sake  of  peace 
with  England  ;  and  a  proposal  which  obviated  the  charge  of  aiming  at 
universal  dominion,  seeing  that  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal  and  England 
would  have  retained  their  full  strength,  and  the  limits  of  his  empire  would 
have  been  fixed.  The  offer  was  made  also  at  a  time  when  the  emperor 
was  certainly  more  powerful  than  he  had  ever  yet  been,  when  Portugal 
was,  by  the  avowal  of  Wellington  himself,  far  from  secure,  and  Spain 
quite  exhausted.  At  peace  with  England,  Napoleon  could  easily  have 
restored  the  Polish  nation,  and  Russia  would  have  been  repressed.  Now, 
Poland  has  fallen,  and  Russia  stalks  in  the  plenitude  of  her  barbarous 
tyranny. 
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POLITICAL  STATE  OF  ENGLAND.  / 

The  new  administration,  despised  by  the  country,  was  not  the  less 
powerful  in  parliament;  its  domestic  proceedings  were  therefore  charac¬ 
terized  by  all  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  system,  without 
his  redeeming  genius.  The  press  was  persecuted  with  malignant  ferocity, 
and  the  government  sought  to  corrupt  all  that  it  could  not  trample  upon. 
Repeated  successes  had  rendered  the  particular  contest  in  the  Peninsula 
popular  with  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  nation,  and  war-prices  passed  for 
glory  with  the  merchants,  land-owners,  and  tradesmen  ;  but  as  the  price 
of  food  augmented  faster  than  the  price  of  labour,  the  poorer  people  suf¬ 
fered  ;  they  rejoiced,  indeed,  at  their  country’s  triumphs,  because  the  sound 
of  victory  is  always  pleasing  to  warlike  ears,  put  they  were  discontented. 
Meanwhile  all  thinking  men,  who  were  not  biassed  by  factions,  or  dazzled 
by  military  splendour,  perceived  in  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  to 
repress  the  democratic  principle,  and  in  the  consequent  transfer  of  pro¬ 
perty,  the  sure  foundation  of  future  reaction  and  revolution.  The  distress 
of  the  working  classes  had  already  produced  partial  insurrections,  and 
the  nation  at  large  was  beginning  to  perceive  that  the  governing  powers, 
whether  representative  or  executive,  were  rapacious  usurpers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  rights;  a  perception  quickened  by  malignant  prosecutions,  by  the 
insolent  extravagance  with  which  the  public  money  was  lavished  on  the 
family  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  by  the  general  profusion  at  home,  while 
Lord  Wellesley  declared  that  the  war  languished  for  want  of  sustenance 
abroad. 

Napoleon’s  continental  system,  although  in  the  nature  of  a  sumptuary 
law,  which  the  desires  of  men  will  never  suffer  to  exist  long  in  vigour, 
was  yet  so  efficient,  that  the  British  government  was  forced  to  encourage, 
and  protect,  illicit  trading,  to  the  great  detriment  of  mercantile  morality. 
The  island  of  Heligoland  was  the  chief  point  of  deposit  for  this  com¬ 
merce,  and  either  by  trading  energy,  or  by  the  connivance  of  continental 
governments,  the  emperor’s  system  was  continually  baffled  ;  nevertheless 
its  effects  will  not  quickly  pass  away;  it  pressed  sorely  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturers  at  the  time,  and  by  giving  rise  to  rival  establishments  on  the 
continent,  has  awakened  in  Germany  a  commercial  spirit  by  no  means 
favourable  to  England’s  manufacturing  superiority. 

But  ultimate  consequences  were  never  considered  by  the  British  minis¬ 
ters  ;  the  immediate  object  was  to  procure  money,  and  by  virtually 
making  bank  notes  a  legal  tender,  they  secured  unlimited  means  at  home, 
through  the  medium  of  loans  and  taxes,  which  the  corruption  of  the  par¬ 
liament  ensured  to  them,  and  which,  by  a  reaction,  ensured  the  corruption 
of  the  parliament.  This  resource  failed  abroad.  They  could,  and  did, 
send  to  all  the  allies  of  England,  enormous  supplies  in  kind,  because  to 
do  so,  was,  in  the  way  of  contracts,  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of 
corruption  at  home  ;  a  system  aptly  described,  as  bribing  one  half  of  the 
nation  with  the  money  of  the  other  half,  in  order  to  misgovern  both. 
Specie  was  however  only  to  be  had  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  and 
at  a  premium  so  exorbitant,  that  even  the  most  reckless  politician  trem¬ 
bled  for  the  ultimate  consequences. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  government  was  very  simple,  namely,  to 
bribe  all  powers  to  war  down  France.  Hence  to  Russia  every  thing, 
save  specie,  was  granted ;  and  hence  also,  amicable  relations  with 
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Sweden  were  immediately  re-established,  and  the  more  readily  that  this 
power  had  lent  herself  to  the  violation  of  the  continental  system  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  entry  of  British  goods  at  Stralsund;  but  wherever  wisdom,  or 
skill,  was  required,  the  English  ministers’  resources  failed  altogether. 
With  respect,  to  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  .this  truth  was  notorious; 
and  to  preserve  the  political  support  of  the  trading  interests  at  home,  a 
degrading  and  deceitful  policy,  quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  counsels,  was  followed  in  regard  to  the  revolted  Spanish 
colonies. 

The  short-sighted  injustice  of  the  system  was  however  most  glaring 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Mutual  complaints,  the 
dregs  of  the  war  of  independence,  had  long  characterized  the  intercourse 
between  the  British  and  American  governments,  and  these  discontents 
were  turned  into  extreme  hatred  by  the  progress  of  the  war  with 
France.  The  British  government  in  1806  proclaimed,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  a  blockade  of  the  French  coast,  which  could  not  be  en¬ 
forced.  Napoleon,  in  return,  issued  the  celebrated  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan,  which  produced  the  no  less  celebrated  orders  in  council.  The 
commerce  of  all  neutrals  was  thus  extinguished  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
belligerents;  but  the  latter  very  soon  finding  that  their  mutual  conve¬ 
nience  required  some  relaxation  of  mutual  violence,  granted  licenses  to 
each  other’s  ships,  and  by  this  scandalous  evasion  of  their  own  policy, 
caused  the  whole  of  the  evil  to  fall  upon  the  neutral,  who  was  yet  called 
the  friend  of  both  parties. 

The  Americans,  unwilling  to  go  to  war  with  two  such  powerful  states, 
were  yet  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  either;  but  the  injustice 
of  the  English  government  was  the  most  direct,  and  extended  in  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  rendered  infinitely  more  bitter  by  the  violence  used 
towards  the  seamen  of  the  United  States :  not  less  than  six  thou¬ 
sand  sailors,  it  was  said,  were  taken  from  merchant  vessels  on  the 
high  seas,  and  forced  to  serve  in  the  British  men-of-war.  Wherefore, 
after  first  passing  retaliatory,  or  rather  warning  acts,  called  the  non¬ 
intercourse,  non-importation,  and  embargo  acts,  the  Americans  finally 
declared  war  (18th  June,  1812),  at  the  moment  when  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  their  own  injustice,  had  just  re¬ 
scinded  the  orders  in  council. 

The  immediate  effects  of  these  proceedings  on  the  contest  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  shall  be  noticed  in  another  place,  but  the  ultimate  effects  on  Eng¬ 
land’s  prosperity  have  not  yet  been  unfolded.  The  struggle  prematurely 
told  the  secret  of  American  strength,  and  it  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  a  people,  who,  notwithstanding  the  curse  of  black  slavery  which 
clings  to  them,  adding  the  most  horrible  ferocity  to  the  peculiar  baseness 
of  their  mercantile  spirit,  and  rendering  their  republican  vanity  ridicu¬ 
lous,  do  in  their  general  government  uphold  civil  institutions,  which  have 
startled  the  crazy  despotisms  of  Europe. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  SPAIN. 

Bad  government  is  more  hurtful  than  direct  war;  the  ravages  of  the 
last  are  soon  repaired,  and  the  public  mind  is  often  purified,  and  advanced, 
by  the  trial  of  adversity,  but  the  evils,  springing  from  the  former,  seem 
interminable.  In  the  Isla  de  Leon  the  unseemly  currents  of  folly, 
although  less  raging  than  before,  continued  to  break  open  new  channels 
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and  yet  abandoned  none  of  the  old.  The  intrigues  of  the  Princess  Car- 
lotta^were  unremitted,  and  though  the  danger  of  provoking  the  populace 
of  Cadiz,  restrained  and  frightened  her  advocates  in  the  cortez,  she 
opposed  the  English  diplomacy,  with  reiterated  and  not  quite  un£un<J^ 
accusations,  thaUhe  revolt  of  the  colonies  was  being  perfidiously  fos^red 
by  Great  Britain  a  charge  well  calculated  to  lower  the  influence  o 
England,  especially  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  mediation,  which  being 
revived  in  April  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  received  by  the  Spaniards 
with  outward  coldness,  and  a  secret  resolution  to  reject  it  altogether, 
nor  were  they  in  any  want  of  reasons  to  justify  their  proceedings. 

This  mediation  had  been  commenced  by  Lord  Wellesley,  when  the 
quarrel  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  was  yet  capable  ot 
adjustment ;  it  was  now  renewed  when  it  could  not  succeed.  Eng  is 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution l;  t the  Duke  of 
Infantado  was  to  join  them  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  at  first  Mr.  otuai 
was  to  have  formed  part  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Sydenham  being  to 
succeed  him  in  Lisbon,  but  finally  he  remained  in  Portugal,  and 
Mr.  Sydenham  was  attached  to  the  commission,  whose  composition  he 

thus  described :  .  T 

«  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  the  Spanish  language,  I  am  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Spanish  character,  I  know  very  little  of  Old  Spain, 
and  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  colonies,  yet  I  am  part  ot  a 
commission  composed  of  men  of  different  professions,  views,  habits,  eel- 
ings,  and  opinions.  The  mediation  proposed  is  at  least  a  year  too  late, 
it  has  been  forced  upon  the  government  of  Old  Spain  ;  I  have  nc >  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ministers  who  employ  me,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
they  have  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  me.” 

The  first  essential  object  was  to  have  Bardaxi’s  secret  article,  which 
required  England  to  join  Old  Spain  if  the  mediation  failed,  withdrawn; 
but  as  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  cortez,  the 
publicity  thus  given  would  have  ruined  the  credit  ot  the  mediation 
with  the  colonists.  Nor  would  the  distrust  of  the  latter  have  been 
unfounded,  for  though  Lord  Wellesley  had  offered  the  guarantee  of  Great 
Britain  to  any  arrangement  made  under  her  mediation,  his  successors 

would  not  do  so  1  . 

“  They  empower  us,”  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  “  to  negotiate  and  sign  a 

treaty,  but  will  not  guarantee  the  execution  of  it !  My  opinion  is,  that 
the  formal  signature  of  a  treaty  by  plenipotentiaries  is  in  itself  a  solemn 
guarantee,  if  there  is  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  in  the  transaction;  and 
I  believe  that  this  opinion  will  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  every 
writer  on  the  law  of  nations.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  doctrine  of 
our  present  ministers,  they  make  a  broad  distinction  between  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty  and  the  intention  of  seeing  it  duly  observed.” 

The  failure  of  such  a  scheme  was  inevitable.  The  Spaniards  wanted 
the  commissioners  to  go  first  to  the  Caraccas,  where  the  revolt  being  lull 
blown,  nothing  could  be  effected  ;  the  British  government  insisted  that 
they  should  go  to  Mexico,  where  the  dispute  had  not  yet  been  pushed 
to  extremities.  After  much  useless  diplomacy,  which  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  negotiation,  as  Mr.  Sydenham  had  predicted, 
proved  abortive. 

In  March  the  new  constitution  of  Spain  had  been  solemnly  adopted, 
and  a  decree  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  promulgated.  The 
infant  Francisco  de  Paula,  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  and  their  respective 
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descendants  were  excluded  from  the  succession,  which  was  to  fall  first  to 
the  Princess  Carlotta  if  the  infant  Don  Carlos  failed  of  heirs,  then  to  the 
hereditary  princess  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  so  on,  the  Empress  of  France 
and  her  descendants  being  especially  excluded.  This  exhibition  of  popu¬ 
lar  power,  under  the  pretext  of  baffling  Napoleon’s  schemes,  struck  at  the 
principle  of  legitimacy.  And  when  the  extraordinary  cortez  decided  that 
the  ordinary  cortez,  which  ought  to  assemble  every  year,  should  not  be 
convoked  until  October,  1813,  and  thus  secured  to  itself  a  tenure  of 
power  for  two  years  instead  of  one,  the  discontent  increased  both  at 
Cadiz  and  in  the  provinces,  and  a  close  connexion  was  kept  up  between 
the  malecontents  and  the  Portuguese  government,  which  was  then  the 
strong-hold  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  local  junta  of  Estremadura  adopted  Carlotta’s  claims,  in  their 
whole  extent,  and  communicated  on  the  subject,  at  first  secretly  with 
the  Portuguese  regency,  and  then  more  openly  with  Mr.  Stuart.  Their 
scheme  was  to  remove  all  the  acting  provincial  authorities,  and  to 
replace  them  with  persons  acknowledging  Carlotta’s  sovereignty  ;  they 
even  declared  that  they  would  abide  by  the  new  constitution,  only  so 
far  as  it  acknowledged  what  they  called  legitimate  power,  in  other 
words,  the  princess  was  to  be  sole  regent.  Nevertheless  this  party 
was  not  influenced  by  Carlolta’s  intrigues,  for  they  would  not  join 
her  agents  in  any  outcry  against  the  British;  they  acted  upon  the  sim¬ 
ple  principle  of  opposing  the  encroachments  of  democracy,  and  they 
desired  to  know  how  England  would  view  their  proceedings.  The 
other  provinces  received  the  new  constitution  coldly,  and  the  Biscayans 
angrily  rejected  it  as  opposed  to  their  ancient  privileges.  In  this  state 
of  public  feeling,  the  abolition  of  the  inquisition,  a  design  now  openly 
agitated,  offered  a  point  around  which  all  the  clergy,  and  all  that  the 
clergy'"  could  influence,  gathered  against  the  cortez,  which  was  also 
weakened  by  its  own  factions;  yet  the  republicans  gained  strength,  and 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  new  constitution  established  in  Sicily, 
which  also  alarmed  their  opponents,  and  the  fear  and  distrust  extended 
to  the  government  of  Portugal. 

However  amidst  all  the  varying  subjects  of  interest  the  insane  project 
of  reducing  the  colonies  by  force,  remained  a  favourite  with  all  parties; 
nor  was  it  in  relation  to  the  colonies  only,  that  these  men,  who  were 
demanding  aid  from  other  nations,  in  the  names  of  freedom,  justice  and 
humanity,  proved  themselves  to  be  devoid  of  those  attributes  themselves. 
“  The  humane  object  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  has  been  frustrated,” 
said  Lord  Castlereagh,  “  because  not  only  Spanish  subjects  but  Spanish 
public  officers  and  governors,  in  various  parts  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
are  instrumental  to,  and  accomplices  in  the  crimes  of  the  contraband  slave- 
traders  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  furnishing  them  with  flags,  papers, 
and  solemn  documents  to  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  Spanish  cruisers, 
and  to  represent  their  property  as  Spanish.” 

With  respect  to  the  war  in  Spain  itself,  all  manner  of  mischief  was 
abroad.  The  regular  cavalry  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  when, 
with  the  secret  permission  of  their  own  government,  some  distinguished 
Austrian  officers  proffered  their  services  to  the  regency,  to  restore  that 
arm,  they  were  repelled.  Nearly  all  the  field  artillery  had  been  lost  in 
action,  the  arsenals  at  Cadiz  were  quite  exhausted,  and  most  of  the  heavy 
guns  on  the  works  of  the  Isla  were  rendered  unserviceable  by  constant 
and  useless  firing ;  the  stores  of  shot  were  diminished  in  an  alarming 
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manner,  no  sums  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  founderies,  and 
when  the  British  artillery  officers  made  formal  representations  ol  this 
dangerous  state  of  affairs,  it  only  produced  a  demand  ol  money  rom 
England  to  put  the  founderies  into  activity.  To  crown  the  whole,  Abadia, 
recalled  from  Gallicia,  at  the  express  desire  of  Sir  Henry  Wellesley 
because  of  his  bad  conduct,  was  now  made  minister  ol  wau 

In  Ceuta,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  small  British  lorce,  me 
Spanish  garrison,  the  galley  slaves,  and  the  prisoners  o  war  w  o  weie 
allowed  to  range  at  large,  joined  in  a  plan  for  delivering  that  place  to  the 
Moors;  not  from  a  treacherous  disposition  in  the  two  first,  but  to  save 
themselves  from  starving,  a  catastrophe  which  was  only  staved  ott  by 
frequent  assistance  from  the  magazines  of  Gibraltar.  Ceuta  might  have 
been  easily  acquired  by  England  at  this  period,  in  exchange  for  the  debt 
due  by  Spain,  and  General  Campbell  urged  it  to  Lord  Liverpool,  but  he 
rejected  the  proposal,  fearing  to  awaken  popular  jealousy.  1  he  notion, 
however,  came  originally  from  the  people  themselves,  and  that  jea  ousy 
which  Lord  Liverpool  feared,  was  already  in  full  activity,  being  on  y 
another  name  for  the  democratic  spirit  rising  in  opposition  to  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  principle  upon  which  England  afforded  her  assistance  to  the 

Peninsula.  .. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Spain  was  not  less  absurd  than  their  home  policy, 
but  it  was  necessarily  contracted.  Castro,  the  envoy  at  Lisbon,  who  was 
agreeable  both  to  the  Portuguese  and  British  authorities,  was  removed, 
and  Bardaxi,  who  was  opposed  to  both,  substituted.  This  Baidaxi  had 
been  just  before  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Stockholm,  to  arrange  a 
treaty  with  that  court,  and  he  was  referred  to  Russia  for  his  answer,  so 
completely  subservient  was  Bernadette  to  the  Czar.  One  point,  however, 
was  characteristically  discussed  by  the  Swedish  prince  and  the  Spanish 
envoy.  Bardaxi  demanded  assistance  in  troops,  and  Bernadotte  in  reply 
asked  for  a  subsidy,  which  was  promised  without  hesitation,  but  secuiity 
for  the  payment  being  desired,  the  negotiation  instantly  dropped!  A 
treaty  of  alliance  was  however  concluded  between  Spain  and  Russia,  in 
July  ;  and  while  Bardaxi  was  thus  pretending  to  subsidize  Sweden,  the 
unceasing  solicitations  of  his  own  government  had  extorted  from  England 
a  erant  of  one  million  of  money,  together  with  arms  and  clothing  for  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  in  return  for  which  five  thousand  Spaniards  were 
to  be  enlisted  for  the  British  ranks. 

To  raise  Spanish  corps  had  long  been  a  favourite  project  with  many 
English  officers,  General  Graham  "had  deigned  to  offer  his  services,  and 
great  advantages  were  anticipated  by  those  who  still  believed  in  Spanish 
heroism.  Joseph  was  even  disquieted,  for  the  Catalans  had  formally 
demanded  such  assistance,  and  a  like  feeling  was  now  expressed  in  other 
places,  yet  when  it  came  to  the  proof  only  two  or  three  hundred  starving 
Spaniards  of  the  poorest  condition  enlisted  ;  they  were  recruited  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  light  division,  were  taught  with  care  and  placed  with  English 
comrades,  yet  the  experiment  failed,  they  did  not  make  good  soldiers. 
Meanwhile  the  regency  demanded  and  obtained  from  England,  arms, 
clothing,  and  equipments  for  ten  thousand  cavalry,  though  they  had  scarce 
five  hundred  regular  horsemen  to  arm  at  the  time,  and  had  just  rejected 
the  aid  of  the  Austrian  officers  in  the  organization  of  new  corps.  I  hus 
the  supplies  granted  by  Great  Britain  continued  to  be  embezzled  or  wasted  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  amelioration  in  the  state  of  Carlos 
d’Espana’s  corps,  effected  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Wellington,  no 
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public  benefit  seemed  likely  at  first  to  accrue  from  the  subsidy,  for  every 
branch  of  administration  in  Spain,  whether  civil  or  military,  foreign  or 
domestic,  was  cankered  to  the  core.  The  public  mischief  was  become 
portentous. 

Ferdinand,  living  in  tranquillity  at  Valencay,  was  so  averse  to  encounter 
any  dangers  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  that  he  rejected  all  offers  of 
assistance  to  escape.  Kolli  and  the  brothers  Sagas  had  been  alike  disre¬ 
garded.  The  Counsellor  Sobral,  who  while  in  secret  correspondence  with 
the  allies,  had  so  long  lived  at  Victor’s  head-quarters,  and  had  travelled 
with  that  marshal  to  France,  now  proposed  to  carry  the  prince  off,  and 
he  also  was  baffled  as  his  predecessors  had  been.  Ferdinand  would  listen 
to  no  proposal  save  through  Escoiquez,  who  lived  at  some  distance,  and 
Sobral  who  judged  this  man  one  not  to  be  trusted,  immediately  made  his 
way  to  Lisbon,  fearful  of  being  betrayed  by  the  prince  to  whose  succour 
he  had  come. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  was  advancing  towards  the  political  conquest  of  the 
country,  and  spoke  with  ostentation,  of  assembling  a  cortez  in  his  own 
interests ;  but  this  was  to  cover  a  secret  intercourse  with  the  cortez  in  the 
lsla  de  Leon  where  his  partisans,  called  “  Afrancesados ,”  were  increasing  : 
for  many  of  the  democratic  party,  seeing  that  the  gulf  which  separated 
them  from  the  clergy,  and  from  England,  could  never  be  closed,  and  that 
the  bad  system  of  government,  deprived  them  of  the  people’s  support, 
were  willing  to  treat  with  the  intrusive  monarch  as  one  whose  principles 
were  more  in  unison  with  their  own.  Joseph  secretly  offered  to  adopt 
the  new  constitution,  with  some  modifications,  and  as  many  of  the  cortez 
were  inclined  to  accept  his  terms,  the  British  policy  was  on  the  eve  of 
suffering  a  signal  defeat,  when  Wellington’s  iron  arm  fixed  the  destiny  of 
the  Peninsula. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Political  state  of  Portugal — Internal  condition  not  improved— Government  weak— Lord 
StrangCord's  conduct  condemned— Lord  Wellesley  resolves  to  recall  him  and  send  Lord 
Louvaine  to  Rio  Janeiro— Reasons  why  this  did  not  take  place — Lord  Strangford’s  career 
checked  by  the  fear  of  being  removed— Lord  Wellington  obtains  full  powers  from  the 

Brazils _ Lord  Castlereagh’s  vigorous  interference — Death  of  Linhares  at  Rio  Janeiro — 

Domingo  Souza  succeeds  him  as  chief  minister,  but  remains  in  London— Lord  Welling¬ 
ton’s  moderation  towards  the  Portuguese  regency— His  embarrassing  situation  described— 
His  opinion  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  public  men— His  great  diligence  and  foresight 
aided  by  the  industry  and  vigour  of  Mr.  Stuart  supports  the  war— His  administrative 
views  and  plans  described — Opposed  by  the  regency — He  desires  the  prince  regent’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Portugal  without  his  wife— Carlotta  prepares  to  come  without  the  prince— Is 
stopped — Mr.  Stuart  proposes  a  military  government,  but  Lord  Wellington  will  not  con- 

gent _ Great  desertion  from  the  Portuguese  army  in  consequence  of  their  distressed  state 

from  the  negligence  of  the  government — Severe  examples  do  not  check  it — The  character 
of  the  Portuguese  troops  declines— Difficulty  of  procuring  specie— Wellington’s  resources 
impaired  by  the  shameful  cupidity  of  English  merchants  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto— Proposals 
for  a  Portuguese  bank  made  by  Domingo  Souza,  Mr.  Vansiltart  and  Mr.  Villiers— Lord 
Wellington  ridicules  it — He  permits  a  contraband  trade  to  be  carried  on  with  Lisbon  by 
Soult  lor  the  sake  of  the  resources  it  furnishes. 


POLITICAL  STATE  OF  PORTUGAL. 


The  internal  condition  of  this  country  was  not  improved 
ment,  composed  of  civilians,  was  unable,  as  well  as  unw;ii; 
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the  branches  of  administration  connected  with  military  affairs,  and  the 
complaints  of  the  army,  reaching  the  Brazils,  drew  reprimands  from  the 
prince;  but  instead  of  meeting  the  evil  with  suitable  laws,  he  only  in¬ 
creased  Beresford’s  authority,  which  was  already  sufficiently  great.  -Thus 
while  the  foreigner’s  power  augmented,  the  native  authorities  were  de¬ 
graded  in  the  eyes  of  the  people;  and  as  their  influence  to  do  good 
dwindled,  their  ill-will  increased,  and  their  power  of  mischief  was  not 
lessened,  because  they  still  formed  the  intermediate  link  between  the 
military  commander  and  the  subordinate  authorities.  Hence  what  with 
the  passive  patriotism  of  the  people,  the  abuses  of  the  government,  and 
the  double  dealing  at  the  Brazils,  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  counterbalanced. 

The  latter  had  foreseen  that  the  regent’s  concessions  at  the  time  of 
Borel’s  arrest  would  produce  but  a  momentary  effect  in  Portugal,  and  all 
the  intrigues  at  Rio  Janeiro  revived  when  Lord  Wellesley,  disgusted  with 
Perceval’s  incapacity,  had  quitted  the  British  cabinet.  But  previous  to 
that  event,  Mr.  Sydenham,  whose  mission  to  Portugal  has  been  noticed, 
had  so  strongly  represented  the  evil  effects  of  Lord  Strangford’s  conduct, 
that  Lord  Wellesley  would  have  immediately  dismissed  him,  il  Mr.  Syden¬ 
ham,  who  was  offered  the  situation,  had  not  refused  to  profit  from  the 
effects  of  his  own  report.  It  was  then  judged  proper  to  send  Lord  Lou- 
vaine  with  the  rank  of  ambassador,  and  he  was  to  touch  at  Lisbon  and 
consult  with  Lord  Wellington  whether  to  press  the  prince’s  return  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  or  insist  upon  a  change  in  the  regency ;  meanwhile  a  confidential 
agent,  despatched  direct  to  Rio  Janeiro,  was  to  keep  Lord  Strangford  in 
the  strict  line  of  his  instructions  until  the  ambassador  arrived. 

But  Lord  Louvaine  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  a  zealous  friend  to  Lord  Strangford  ;  and  for  a  govern¬ 
ment,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  corruption,  the  discontent  of  a  noble¬ 
man,  possessing  powerful  parliamentary  influence  was  necessarily  of  more 
consequence  than  the  success  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.  Ere  a  fit  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Lord  Strangford  could  be  found,  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal 
acceded  to  Lord  Wellington’s  demands,  and  it  was  then  judged  expedient 
to  await  the  effect  of  this  change  of  policy.  Meanwhile  the  dissensions 
which  led  to  the  change  of  ministry,  arose,  and  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  English  cabinet  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  affairs.  Thus  Lord 
Stranglord’s  career  was  for  some  time  uncontrolled,  yet  after  several 
severe  rebukes  from  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart,  it  was  at  last 
arrested,  by  a  conviction  that  his  tenure  of  place  depended  upon  their  will. 

However,  prior  to  this  salutary  check  on  the  .Brazilian  intrigues,  Lord 
Wellesley  had  so  far  intimidated  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  that  be¬ 
sides  assenting  to  the  reforms,  he  despatched  M.  de  Lemons  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  furnished  with  authority  for  Beresford  to  act  despotically  in  all 
things  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  army.  Moreover  Lord 
Wellington  was  empowered  to  dismiss  Principal  Souza  from  the  regency  ; 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  following  up  his  predecessor’s  policy  on  this  head, 
insisted  that  all  the  obnoxious  members  of  the  regency  should  beset  aside 
and  others  appointed.  And  these  blows  at  the  power  of  the  Souza  faction, 
were  accompanied  by  the  death  of  Linhares,  the  head  of  the  family,  an 
event  which  paralysed  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  for  a  considerable  time; 
nevertheless  the  Souzas  were  still  so  strong,  that  Domingo  Souza,  now 
Count  of  Funchal,  was  appointed  prime  minister,  although  he  retained  his 
situation  as  ambassador  to  the  English  court,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
London. 
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Lord  Wellington,  whose  long  experience  of  Indian  intrigues  rendered 
him  the  fittest  person  possible  to  deal  with  the  exactions  and  political 
cunning  of  a  people  who  so  much  resemble  Asiatics,  now  opposed  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  obnoxious  members  from  the  regency.  He  would  not  even 
dismiss  the  Principal  Souza;  for  with  a  refined  policy  he  argued,  that  the 
opposition  to  his  measures  arose,  as  much  from  the  national,  as  from  the 
individual  character  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  several  of  whom  were 
under  the  displeasure  of  their  own  court,  and  consequently  dependent  upon 
the  British  power,  for  support  against  their  enemies.  There  were  amongst 
them  also,  persons  of  great  ability,  and  hence  no  beneficial  change  could 
be  expected,  because  the  influence  already  gained  would  be  lost  with  new 
men.  The  latter  would  have  the  same  faults,  with  less  talent,  and  less 
dependence  on  the  British  power,  and  the  dismissed  ministers  would  be¬ 
come  active  enemies.  The  patriarch  would  go  to  Oporto,  where  his 
power  to  do  mischief  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  Principal  Souza 
would  then  be  made  patriarch.  It  was  indeed  very  desirable  to  drive  this 
man,  whose  absurdity  was  so  great  as  to  create  a  suspicion  of  insanity, 
from  the  regency,  but  he  could  neither  be  persuaded,  nor  forced,  to  quit 
Portugal.  His  dismissal  had  been  extorted  from  the  prince  by  the  power 
of  the  British  government,  he  would  therefore  maintain  his  secret  influence 
over  the  civil  administration,  he  would  be  considered  a  martyr  to  foreign 
influence,  which  would  increase  his  popularity,  and  his  power  would  be 
augmented  by  the  sanctity  of  his  character  as  patriarch.  Very  little  ad¬ 
vantage  could  then  be  derived  from  a  change,  and  any  reform  would  be 
attributed  to  the  English  influence,  against  which  the  numerous  interests, 
involved  in  the  preservation  of  abuses,  would  instantly  combine  with 
active  enmity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  of  Portugal  had  never  yet  laid  the 
real  nature  of  the  war  fairly  before  the  people.  The  latter  had  been  de¬ 
ceived,  flattered,  cajoled,  their  prowess  in  the  field  extolled  beyond  reason, 
and  the  enemy  spoken  of  contemptuously  ;  but  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
which  essentially  consisted  neither  in  its  armies,  nor  in  its  revenue,  nor 
in  its  boasting,  but  in  the  sacrificing  of  all  interests  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  contest,  had  never  been  vigorously  used  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
the  war.  The  regency  had  neither  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  not  yet  enforced  sacrifices,  by  measures,  which  were  absolutely 
necessary,  because  as  the  English  general  honestly  observed,  no  people 
would  ever  voluntarily  bear  such  enormous  though  necessary  burdens; 
strong  laws  and  heavy  penalties  could  alone  ensure  obedience.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  government  relied  upon  England,  and  her  subsidies,  and  resisted 
all  measures  which  could  render  their  natural  resources  more  available. 
Their  subordinates  on  the  same  principle  executed  corruptly  and  vexa- 
tiously,  or  evaded,  the  military  regulations,  and  the  chief  supporters  of  all 
this  mischief  were  the  principal  and  his  faction. 

Thus  dragged  by  opposing  forces,  and  environed  with  difficulties, 
Wellington  took  a  middle  course.  That  is,  he  strove  by  reproaches  and 
by  redoubled  activity,  to  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the  authorities;  he 
desired  the  British  minister  at  Lisbon,  and  at  Rio  Janeiro,  to  paint  the 
dangerous  state  of  Portugal  in  vivid  colours,  and  to  urge  the  prince  regent 
in  the  strongest  manner,  to  enforce  the  reform  of  those  gross  abuses, 
which  in  the  taxes,  in  the  customs,  in  the  general  expenditure,  and  in  the 
execution  of  orders  by  the  inferior  magistrates,  were  withering  the 
strength  of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  his  duties 
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in  the  field,  sometimes  actually  from  the  field  of  battle  itself,  he  trans¬ 
mitted  memoirs  upon  the  nature  of  these  different  evils,  and  the  remedies 
for  them ;  memoirs  which  will  attest  to  the  latest  posterity  the  greatness 

and  vigour  of  his  capacity.  _  ,  1 

These  efforts,  aided  by  the  suspension  of  the  subsidy,  produced  Partial 
reforms,  yet  the  natural  weakness  of  character  and  obstinacy  of  the 
prince  recent,  were  insurmountable  obstacles  to  any  general  or  perma¬ 
nent  cure°  the  first  defect  rendered  him  ihe  tool  of  the  court  intriguers, 
and  the  second  was  to  be  warily  dealt  with,  lest  some  dogged  conduct 
should  obliae  Wellington  to  put  his  often  repeated  threat,  of  abandoning 
the  country^  into  execution.  The  success  of  the  contest  was  in  lact  ot 
more  importance  to  England  than  to  Portugal,  and  this  occult  knot  could 
neither  be  untied  nor  cut ;  the  difficulty  could  with  appliances  be  lessened, 
but  might  not  be  swept  away:  hence  the  British  general,  involved  in 
ceaseless  disputes,  and  suffering  hourly  mortifications,  the  least  of  which 
would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  man,  had  to  struggle  as  he 
could  to  victory. 

Viewing  the  contest  as  one  of  life  or  death  to  Portugal,  he  desired  o 
make  the  whole  political  economy  of  the  state  a  simple  provision  for  the 
war,  and  when  thwarted,  his  reproaches  were  as  bitter  as  they  were 
just ;  nevertheless,  the  men  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  were  not  de¬ 
void  of  merit.  In  after-times,  while  complaining  that  he  could  find  no 
person  of  talent  in  Spain,  he  admitted  that  amongst  the  Portuguese, 
Redondo  possessed  both  probity  and  ability,  that  Nogueira  was  a  states¬ 
man  of  capacity  equal  to  the  discussion  of  great  questions,  and  that  no 
sovereign  in  Europe  had  a  better  public  servant  than  Forjas.  Even  the 
restless°  principal  disinterestedly  prosecuted  measures,  for  forcing  the 
clergy  to  pay  their  just  share  of  the  imposts.  But  greatness  of  mind,  on 
great  occasions,  is  a  rare  quality.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  considered 
the  sacrifices  demanded  a  sharper  ill  than  submission,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  unite  entire  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  British  authorities,  with 
an  energetic,  original  spirit,  in  the  native  government.  The  Souza 
faction  was  always  violent  and  foolish  ;  the  milder  opposition  of  the  three 
gentlemen,  above  mentioned,  was  excusable.  Lord  Wellington,  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  was  serving  his  own  country,  pleasing  his  own  government,  and 
forwarding  his  own  fortune,  final  success  was  sure  to  send  him  to  Eng¬ 
land,  resplendent  with  glory,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  Portuguese  ill-will. 
The* native  authorities  had  no  such  prospects.  Their  exertions  brought 
little  of  personal  fame,  they  were  disliked  by  their  own  prince,  hated  by 
his  favourites,  and  they  feared  to  excite  the  enmity  of  the  people,  by  a 
vigour,  which,  being  unpleasing  to  their  sovereign,  would  inevitably  draw 
evd  upon  themselves  ;  from  the  French,  if  the  invasion  succeeded,  from 
their  own  court  if  the  independence  of  the  country  should  be  ultimately 


obtained. 

But  thus  much  conceded,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  it  is  yet  to  be  affirmed, 
with  truth,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  govern¬ 
ments  was  always  unwise,  often  base.  Notwithstanding  the  prince’s 
concessions,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  remedy  any  abuses.  The  Lisbon 
trovernment  substituting  evasive  for  active  opposition,  baffled  Wellington 
and  Stuart,  by  proposing  inadequate  laws,  or  by  suffering  the  execution 
of  effectual  measures  to  be  neglected  with  impunity;  and  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  England  always  supplied  them  a  source  of  dispute,  partly 
from  its  natural  difficulties,  partly  from  their  own  bad  faith.  The  gene- 
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ral’s  labours  were  thus  multiplied,  not  abated,  by  his  new  powers ;  and 
in  measuring  these  labours,  it  is  to  be  noted,  so  emirely  did  Portugal 
depend  upon  England,  that  Wellington,  instead  of  drawing  provisions  for 
his  army  from  the  country,  in  a  manner  fed  the  whole  nation,  and  was 
often  forced  to  keep  the  army  magazines  low,  that  the  people  might  live. 
This  is  proved  by  the  importation  of  rice,  flour,  beef,  and  pork  from 
America,  which  increased,  each  year  of  the  war,  in  a  surprising  manner, 
the  price  keeping  pace  with  the  quantity,  while  the  importation  of  dried 
fish,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Portuguese,  decreased. 

In  1808  the  supply  of  flour  and  wheat,  from  New  York,  was  sixty 
thousand  barrels.  In  1811  six  hundred  thousand;  in  1813,  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand.*  Ireland,  England,  Egypt,  Barbary, 
Sicily,  the  Brazils,  parts  of  Spain,  and  even  France,  also  contributed  to 
the  consumption,  which  greatly  exceeded  the  natural  means  of  Portugal; 
English  treasure  therefore  either  directly  or  indirectly,  furnished  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  armies. 

The  peace  revenue  of  Portugal,  including  the  Brazils,  the  colonies, 
and  the  islands,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  periods,  had  never  exceeded 
thirty-six  millions  of  cruzada  novas  ;  but  in  1811,  although  Portugal  alone 
raised  twenty-five  millions,  this  sum,  added  to  the  British  subsidy,  fell 
very  short  of  the  actual  expenditure;  yet  economy  was  opposed  by  the 
local  government,  the  prince  was  continually  creating  useless  offices  for 
his  favourites,  and  encouraging  lawsuits  and  appeals  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  troops  and  fortresses  were  neglected,  although  the  military  branches 
of  expense  amounted  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  receipts; 
and  though  Mr.  Stuart  engaged  that  England  either  by  treaty  or  tribute 
would  keep  the  Algerines  quiet,  he  could  not  obtain  the  suppression  of  the 
Portuguese  navy,  which  always  fled  from  the  Barbarians.  It  was  not 
until  The  middle  of  the  year  1812,  when  Admiral  Berkeley,  whose  pro¬ 
ceedings  had  at  times  produced  considerable  inconvenience,  was  recalled, 
that  M°r.  Smart,  with  the  aid  of  Admiral  Martin,  who  succeeded  Berkeley, 
without  a  seat  in  the  regency,  effected  this  naval  reform. 

The  government,  rather  than  adopt  the  measures  suggested  by  Welling¬ 
ton,  such  as  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  paper  money,  by  regular  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  interest,  the  fair  and  general  collection  of  the  “  Decima” 
and  the  repression  of  abuses  in  the  custom-house,  in  the  arsenal,  and  in 
the  militia,'  always  more  costly  than  the  line,  projected  the  issuing  of  fresh 
paper,  and  endeavoured,  by  unworthy  stock-jobbing  schemes,  to  evade 
instead  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  times.  To  check  their  folly  the 
general  withheld  “the  subsidy,  and  refused  to  receive  their  depreciated 
paper  into  the  military  chest;  but  neither  did  this  vigorous  proceeding 
produce  more  than  a  momentary  return  to  honesty,  and  meanwhile,  the 
working  people  were  so  cruelly  oppressed  that  they  would  not  laboui  for 
the  public,  except  under  the  direction  of  British  officers.  Force  alone 
could  overcome  their  repugnance,  and  force  was  employed,  not  to  forward 
the  defence  of  the  country,  but  to  meet  particular  interests  and  to  support 
abuses.  Such  also  was  the  general  baseness  of  the  fidalgos,  that  even 
the  charitable  aid  of  money,  received  from  England,  was  shamefully  and 
greedily  claimed  by  the  rich,  who  insisted,  that  it  was  a  donation  to  all 

and  to  be  equally  divided.  _  , 

Confusion  and  injustice  prevailed  every  where,  and  Wellingtons  ener- 


*  Pitkin’s  Statistic  Tables. 
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gies  were  squandered  on  vexatious  details  ;  at  one  time  he  was  remon¬ 
strating  against  the  oppression  of  the  working  people,  and  devising  reme¬ 
dies  for  local  abuses;  at  another  superintending  the  application  of  the 
English  charities,  and  arranging  the  measures  necessary  to  revive  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  devastated  districts;  at  all  limes  endeavouring  to  reform  the 
general  administration,  and  in  no  case  was  he  supported.  Never  during 
the  war  did  he  find  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment  answered  frankly ;  never  did  he  propose  a  measure  which  was 
accepted  without  difficulties.  This  opposition  was  at  times  cairied  to 
such  a  ridiculous  extent,  that  when  some  Portuguese  nobles  in  the  French 
service  took  refuge  with  the  curate  Merino,  and  desired  from  their  own 
government,  a  promise  of  safety,  to  which  they  were  really  entitled,  the 
regency  refused  to  give  that  assurance;  nor  would  they  publish  an  am¬ 
nesty,  which  the  English  general  desired  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  from 
policy  also,  because  valuable  information  as  to  the  French  army,  could 
have  been  thus  obtained.  The  authorities  would  neither  say  yes !  nor 
no!  and  when  General  Pamplona  applied  to  Wellington  personally  for 
some  assurance,  the  latter  could  only  answer  that  in  like  cases  Mascar- 
henas  had  been  hanged  and  Sabugal  rewarded  1 

To  force  a  change  in  the  whole  spirit  and  action  of  the  government, 
seemed  to  some,  the  only  remedy  for  the  distemperature  of  the  time ;  but 
this  might  have  produced  anarchy,  and  would  have  given  countenance  to 
the  democratic  spirit,  contrary  to  the  general  policy  ol  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Wellington,  therefore,  desired  rather  to  have  the  prince  regent  at 
Lisbon,  or  the  Aqores,  whence  his  authority  might,  under  the  influence 
of  England,  be  more  directly  used  to  enforce  salutary  regulations;  he, 
however,  considered  it  essential  that  Carlotta,  whose  intrigues  were  inces¬ 
sant,  should  not  be  with  him,  and,  she  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to 
come  back  without  the  prince,  who  was  prevented  from  moving,  by  con¬ 
tinued  disturbances  in  the  Brazils.  Mr.  Stuart,  then  despairing  of  good, 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  military  government  at  once,  but  Wel¬ 
lington  would  not  agree,  although  the  mischief  afloat  clogged  every  wheel 
of  the  military  machine. 

A  law  of  King  Sebastian,  which  obliged  all  gentlemen  holding  land  to 
take  arms,  was  now  revived  ;  but  desertion,  which  had  commenced  with 
the  first  appointment  of  British  officers,  increased;  and  so  many  persons 
sailed  away  in  British  vessels  of  war,  to  evade  military  service  in  their 
own  country,  that  an  edict  was  published  to  prevent  the  practice.  Beres- 
ford  checked  the  desertion  for  a  moment,  by  condemning  deserters  to 
hard  labour,  and  offering  rewards  to  the  country  people  to  deliver  them 
up;  yet  griping  want  renewed  the  evil  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  terrible  severity  of  condemning  nineteen  at  once  to  death, 
did  not  repress  it.  The  cavalry,  which  had  been  at  all  times  very  ineffi¬ 
cient,  was  now  nearly  ruined,  the  men  were  become  faint-hearted,  the 
breed  of  horses  almost  extinct,  and  shameful  peculations  amongst  the 
officers  increased  the  mischief:  one  guilty  colonel  was  broke  and  his  uni¬ 
form  stripped  from  his  shoulders  in  the  public  square  at  Lisbon.  How¬ 
ever,  these  examples  produced  fear  and  astonishment  rather  than  correc¬ 
tion,  the  misery  of  the  troops  continued,  and  the  army,  although  by  the 
care  of  Beresford  it  was  again  augmented  to  more  than  thirty  thousand 
men  under  arms,  declined  in  moral  character  and  spirit. 

To  govern  armies  in  the  field,  is  at  all  times  a  great  and  difficult  matter  ; 
and  in  this  contest  the  operations  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
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civil  administration  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Brazils,  and  the  contest, 
being  one  of  principles,  so  affected  the  policy  of  every  nation  ot  the  civi¬ 
lized  world,  that  unprecedented  difficulties  sprung  up  in  the  way  of  the 
general,  and  the  ordinary  frauds  and  embarrassments  of  war  were  greatly 
augmented.  Napoleon’s  continental  system  joined  to  his  financial  mea¬ 
sures,  which  were  quite  opposed  to  debt  and  paper  money,  increased  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  English  bank  restriction  ;  specie  was  abundant 
in  France,  but  had  nearly  disappeared  from  England;  it  was  only  to  be 
obtained  from  abroad,  and  at  an  incredible  expense.  The  few  markets 
left  for  British  manufactures,  and  colonial  produce,  did  not  always  make 
return  in  the  articles  necessary  for  the  war,  and  gold,  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  in  certain  quantities,  was  only  supplied,  and  this  entirely  from 
the  incapacity  of  the  English  ministers,  in  the  proportion  ot  one-sixth  of 
what  was  required,  by  an  army  which  professed  to  pay  for  everything. 
Hence  continual  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  force  markets, 
hence  a  depreciation  of  value  both  in  goods  and  bills;  hence  also  a  con¬ 
tinual  struggle,  on  the  part  of  the  general,  to  sustain  a  contest,  dependent 
on  the  fluctuation  of  such  a  precarious  system.  Dependent  also  it  was 
upon  the  prudence  of  three  governments,  one  of  which  had  just  pushed  its 
colonies  to  rebellion,  w  hen  the  French  armies  were  in  possession  ot  four- 
fifths  of  the  mother  country;  another  was  hourly  raising  up  obstacles  to 
its  own  defence,  though  the  enemy  had  just  been  driven  lrom  the  capital ; 
and  the  third  was  forcing  a  war  witli  America,  its  greatest  and  surest 
market,  w  hen  by  commerce  alone  it  could  hope  to  sustain  the  struggle  in 
the  Peninsula. 

The  failure  of  the  preceding  year’s  harvest  all  over  Europe  had  rendered 
the  supply  of  Portugal  very  difficult.  Little  grain  was  to  be  obtained  in 
any  country  of  the  north  of  Europe  accessible  to  the  British,  and  the 
necessity  of  paving  in  hard  money  rendered  even  that  slight  resource 
null.  Sicily  and  Malta  were  thrown  for  subsistence  upon  Africa,  where 
colonial  produce  was  indeed  available  for  commerce,  yet  the  quantity  of 
grain  to  be  had  there,  was  small,  and  the  capricious  nature  ol  the  Bar¬ 
barians  rendered  the  intercourse  precarious.  In  December,  1811,  there 
was  only  two  months’  consumption  of  corn  in  Portugal  for  the  population, 
although  the  magazines  of  the  army  contained  more  than  three.  Po 
America  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  look.  Now,  in  1810,  Mr.  Stuart 
had  given  treasure  bills  to  the  house  of  Sampayo  for  the  purchase  of 
American  corn  ;  but  the  disputes  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
the  depreciation  of  English  bills,  from  the  quantity  in  the  market,  together 
with  the  expiration  of  the  American  bank  charter,  had  prevented  Sampayo 
from  completing  his  commission,  nevertheless,  although  the  increasing 
bitterness  of  the  disputes  with  America  discouraged  a  renewal  of  this  plan, 
some  more  bills  were  now  given  to  the  English  minister  at  Washington, 
with  directions  to  purchase  corn,  and  consign  it  to  Sampayo,  to  resell  in 
Portugal  as  before,  for  the  benefit  of  the  military  chest.  Other  bills  were 
also  sent  to  the  Brazils,  to  purchase  rice,  and  all  the  consuls  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  were  desired  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  grain  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  colonial  produce.  In  this  manner,  despite  ol  the  English 
ministers’  incapacity,  Lord  Wellington  found  resources  to  feed  the  popula¬ 
tion,  to  recover  some  of  the  specie  expended  by  the  army,  and  to  maintain 
the  war.  But  as  the  year  advanced,  the  non-intercourse  act  of  Congress, 
which  had  caused  a  serious  drain  of  specie  from  Portugal,  was  followed 
by  an  embargo  for  ninety  days,  and  then  famine,  which  already  afflicted 
parts  of  Spain,  menaced  Portugal. 
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Mr.  Stuart  knew  of  this  embargo  before  the  speculators  did,  and  sent 
his  agents  orders  to  buy  up  with  hard  cash,  at  a  certain  price,  a  quantity 
of  grain  which  had  lately  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  He  could  only  (brestall 
the  speculators  by  a  few  days,  the  cost  soon  rose  beyond  his  means  in 
specie,  yet  the  new  harvest  being  now  nearly  ripe,  this  prompt  effort 
sufficed  for  the  occasion,  and  happily  so,  for  the  American  declaration  of 
war  followed,  and  American  privateers  were  to  take  the  place  of  American 
flour-ships.  But  as  ruin  seemed  to  approach,  Stuart’s  energy  redoubled. 
His  agents,  seeking  for  grain  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  discovered  that  in 
the  Brazils  a  sufficient  quantity  might  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  Eng¬ 
lish  manufactures,  to  secure  Portugal  from  absolute  famine;  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  this  traffic,  and  to  preserve  that  with  the  United  States,  he  persuaded 
the  regency  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  Portugal,  and  to  interdict  the  sale 
of  prizes  within  its  waters.  He  also,  at  Wellington’s  desire,  besought  the 
English  admiralty  to  re-enforce  the  squadron  in  the  Tagus,  and  to  keep 
cruisers  at  particular  stations.  Finally,  he  pressed  the  financial  reforms 
in  Portugal  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  with  some  success.  His  efforts 
were,  however,  strangely  counteracted  from  quarters  least  expected.  The 
English  consul,  in  the  Western  Isles,  with  incredible  presumption,  publicly 
excited  the  islanders  to  war  with  America,  when  Mr.  Stuart’s  efforts  were 
directed  to  prevent  such  a  calamity;  the  admiralty  neglecting  to  station 
cruisers  in  the  proper  places,  left  the  American  privateers  free  to  range 
along  the  Portuguese  and  African  coast;  and  the  cupidity  of  English 
merchants  broke  down  the  credit  of  the  English  commissariat  paper- 
money,  which  was  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  on  the  immediate  theatre 
of  war. 

This  paper  had  arisen  from  a  simple  military  regulation.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  on  first  assuming  the  command  in  1809,  found  that  all  persons 
gave  their  own  vouchers  in  payment  for  provisions,  whereupon  he  pro¬ 
claimed,  that  none  save  commissaries  should  thus  act;  and  that  all  local 
accounts  should  be  paid  in  one  month,  in  ready  money,  if  it  was  in  the 
chest,  if  not,  with  bills  on  the  commissary-general.  These  bills  soon 
became  numerous,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  specie,  yet  their  value  did 
not  sink,  because  they  enabled  those  who  had  really  furnished  supplies, 
to  prove  their  debts  without  the  trouble  of  following  the  head-quarters; 
and  they  had  an  advantage  over  receipts,  inasmuch  as  they  distinctly 
pointed  out  the  person  who  was  to  pay;  they  were  also  in  accord  with 
the  customs  of  the  country,  for  the  people  were  used  to  receive  govern¬ 
ment  bills.  The  possessors  were  paid  in  rotation,  whenever  there  was 
money;  the  small  holders  who  were  the  real  furnishers  of  the  army  first, 
the  speculators  last,  a  regulation  by  which  justice  and  the  credit  of  the 
paper  were  alike  consulted. 

In  1812,  this  paper  sunk  twenty  per  cent.,  from  the  sordid  practices  of 
English  mercantile  houses  whose  agents  secretly  depreciated  its  credit  and 
then  purchased  it  ;  and  in  this  dishonesty  they  were  aided  by  some  of  the 
commissariat,  notwithstanding  the  vigilant  probity  of  the  chief  commissary. 
Sums,  as  low  as  ten  perne,  payable  in  Lisbon,  I  have  myself  seen  in  the 
hands  of  poor  country  people  on  the  frontiers.  By  these  infamous  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  poorer  dealers  were  ruined  or  forced  to  raise  their  prices, 
which  hurt  their  sales  and  contracted  the  markets  to  the  detriment  of  the 
soldiers;  and  there  was  much  danger,  that  the  people  generally,  would 
thus  discover  the  mode  of  getting  cash  for  bills  by  submitting  to  high  dis¬ 
counts,  which  would  soon  have  rendered  the  contest  too  costly  to  continue. 
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But  the  resources  of  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  were  not  exhausted. 
I  hey  contrived  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  Portugal,  and  by  means  of 
licenses  continued  to  have  importations  of  American  flour,  until  the  end 
of  the  war ;  a  very  fine  stroke  of  policy,  for  this  flour  was  paid  for  with 
English  goods,  and  resold  at  a  considerable  profit  for  specie  which  went 
to  the  military  chest.  They  were  less  successful  in  supporting  the  credit 
of  the  Portuguese  government  paper  ;  bad  faith,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
native  commissariat,  which  now  caused  an  extraordinary  issue,  combined 
to  lower  its  credit. 

The  Conde  de  Funchal,  Mr.  Villiers,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  proposed  a 
bank,  and  other  schemes,  such  as  a  loan  of  one  million  and  a  half  from 
the  English  treasury,  which  shall  be  treated  more  at  length  in  another 
place.  But  Lord  Wellington,  ridiculing  the  fallacy  of  a  government,  with 
revenues  unequal  to  its  expenditure,  borrowing  from  a  government  which 
was  unable  to  find  specie  sufficient  to  sustain  the  war,  remarked,  that  the 
money  could  not  be  realized  in  the  Portuguese  treasury,  or  it  must  be 
realized  at  the  expense  of  a  military  chest,  whose  hollow  sound  already 
mocked  the  soldier’s  shout  of  victory.  Again  therefore  he  demanded  the 
reform  of  abuses,  and  offered  to  take  all  the  responsibility  and  odium  upon 
himself,  certain  that  the  exigencies  of  the  war  could  be  thus  met,  and  the 
most  vexatious  imposts  upon  the  poor  abolished  ;  neither  did  he  fail  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  grounds  of  this  conviction.  His  reasoning  made  as 
little  impression  upon  Funchal  as  it  had  done  upon  Linhares  ;  money  was 
nowhere  to  be  had,  and  the  general,  after  being  forced  to  become  a  trader 
himself,  now  tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  the  resources  it  furnished,  a  con¬ 
traband  commerce,  which  he  discovered  Soult  to  have  established  with 
English  merchants  at  Lisbon,  exchanging  the  quicksilver  of  Almaden  for 
colonial  produce;  and  he  was  still  to  find  in  his  own  personal  resources, 
the  means  of  beating  the  enemy,  in  despite  of  the  matchless  follies  of 
the  governments  he  served.  He  did  so,  but  complained  that  it  was  a  hard 
task. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Numbers  of  .h,  French  in  rhe 

sensions  with  the  French  P1g,“„_£S®d  Wellington's  plans  described- 

different  operations  and  refuses  to  obey  the i  Ki  »  of  Alcantara— The  advantage 

His  numbers — Colonel  Sturgeon  sk.lfuUy  repairs  the  bridge o  Alcan  a a  de(£_ 

of  this  measure-The  navigation  oft,then^guiand  th^Uuero^prc  ^  WeUington  lo 
Rasli  conduct  of  a  commissary  on  le  .  dan]4S  an(J  operating  against  the 

;[ry“S\nd  rhu  «...  .f  L  British  nrmj  »d  W.llingicn'. 

measures. 

In  the  foregoing  book,  the  political  state  of  the  belligerents  and  those 
great  chains, Ihich  bound  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  to  the  policy  of  he 
American  as  well  as  to  the  European  nations,  have  been  shown i,  the 
minor  events  of  the  war  have  also  been  narrated,  and  the  point  where 
the  decisive  struggle  was  to  be  made  has  been  indicated ;  thus  nough 
remains  to  tell,  save  the  particular  preparations  of  each  adverse  gener 
ere  the  noble  armies  were  dashed  together  in  the  shock  of  battle. 

Nearly  three  hundred  thousand  French  still  trampled  upon  Spain, 
above  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  were  with  the  eagles,  and  so 
successful  had  the  plan  of  raising  native  soldiers  proved,  that  forty  thou- 
sand  Spaniards  well  organized  marched  under  the  king  s  banners. 

In  May  the  distribution  of  this  immense  army,  which  however  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  French  custom  included  officers  and  persons  of  all  kinds 

attached  to  the  forces,  was  as  follows * 

Seventy-six  thousand,  of  which  sixty  thousand  were  with  the  eagles, 
composed  the  armies  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  under  Suchet,  and  they 
occupied  Valencia,  and  the  provinces  whose  name  they  bore. 

Forty-nine  thousand  men,  of  which  thirty-eight  thousand  were  with 
the  eagles,  composed  the  army  of  the  north,  under  Caffarelh,  and  were 
distributed  on  the  grand  line  of  communication,  from  St.  Sebastian  to 
Burgos;  but  of  this  army  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  ol  cavalry 
with  artillery,  were  destined  to  re-enforce  Marmont. 

Nineteen  thousand,  of  which  seventeen  thousand  were  with  the  eagles, 
composed  the  army  of  the  centre,  occupying  a  variety  of  posts  in  a  circle 
round  the  capital,  and  having  a  division  in  La  Mancha. 

Sixty-three  thousand,  of  which  fifty-six  thousand  were  with  the  eagles, 
composed  the  army  of  the  south,  under  Soult,  occupying  Andalusia  and 
a  part  of  Estremadura  ;  but  some  of  these  troops  were  detained  in  distant 
governments  by  other  generals. 

*  Appendix,  No.  LXXXV.  $  i. 
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The  army  of  Portugal,  under  Marmont,  consisted  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  fifty-two  thousand  being  with  the  eagles,  and  a  re-enforcement  of 
twelve  thousand  men  were  in  march  to  join  this  army  from  France. 
Marmont  occupied  Leon,  part  of  Old  Castile,  and  the  Asturias,  having 
his  front  upon  the  Tormes,  and  a  division  watching  Gallicia. 

The  numerous  Spanish  juramentados  were  principally  employed  in 
Andalusia  and  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  the  experience  of  Ocana, 
of  Badajoz,  and  many  other  places,  proved  that  for  the  intrusive  monarch 
they  fought  with  more  vigour  than  their  countrymen  did  against  him. 

In  March  Joseph  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
French  armies,  but  the  generals,  as  usual,  resisted  his  authority.  Dorsenne 
denied  it  altogether,  Caflarelli,  who  succeeded  Dorsenne,  disputed  even 
his  civil  power  in  the  governments  of  the  north,  Suchet  evaded  his  orders, 
Marmont  neglected  them,  and  Soult  firmly  opposed  his  injudicious  mili¬ 
tary  plans.*  The  king  was  distressed  for  money,  and  he  complained 
that  Marmont’s  army  had  consumed  or  plundered  in  three  months,  the 
whole  resources  of  the  province  of  Toledo  and  the  district  of  Talavera, 
whereby  Madrid  and  the  army  of  the  centre  were  famished.  Marmont 
retorted  by  complaints  of  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the  king’s  military 
administration  in  the  capital.  Thus  dissensions  were  generated  when 
the  most  absolute  union  was  required. 

After  the  fall  of  Badajoz  Joseph  judged  that  the  allies  would  soon 
move,  either  against  Marmont  in  Castile,  against  himself  by  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  or  against  Soult  in  Andalusia.  In  the  first  case  he 
designed  to  aid  Marmont,  with  the  divisions  of  the  north,  with  the  army 
of  the  centre,  and  with  fifteen  thousand  men  to  be  drawn  from  the  army 
of  the  south.  In  the  second  case  to  draw  the  army  of  Portugal  and  a 
portion  of  the  army  of  the  south  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  while  the 
divisions  from  the  army  of  the  north  entered  Leon.  In  the  third  case, 
the  half  of  Marmont’s  army,  re-enforced  by  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
centre,  was  to  pass  the  Tagus  at  Arzobispo  and  follow  the  allies. t  But 
the  army  of  the  centre  was  not  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  Wellington 
knew  it,  Marmont’s  complaint  was  just ;  waste  and  confusion  prevailed 
at  Madrid,  and  there  was  so  little  military  vigour  that  the  Empecinado, 
with  the  other  partida  chiefs,  pushed  their  excursions  to  the  very  gates 
of  that  capital. 

Joseph  finally  ordered  Suchet  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  the  centre, 
and  then  calling  up  the  Italian  division  of  Palombini  from  the  army  of  the 
Ebro,  directed  Soult  to  keep  Drouet,  with  one-third  of  the  army  of  the 
south,  so  far  advanced  in  Estremadura  as  to  have  direct  communication 
with  General  Treilhard  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus;  and  he  especially 
ordered  that  Drouet  should  pass  that  river  if  Hill  passed  it.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  he  said,  to  follow  the  English  army,  and  fight  it  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  numbers,  to  do  which  required  a  strict  co-operation  of  the  three 
armies,  Drouet’s  corps  being  the  pivot.  Meanwhile  Marmont  and  Soult, 
being  each  convinced  that  the  English  general  would  invade  their  sepa¬ 
rate  provinces,  desired  that  the  king  would  so  view  the  coming  contest, 
and  oblige  the  other  to  regulate  his  movements  thereby.  The  former 
complained  that,  having  to  observe  the  Gallicians,  and  occupy  the  Astu¬ 
rias  his  forces  were  disseminated,  and  he  asked  for  re-enforcements  to 
chase  the  partidas,  who  impeded  the  gathering  of  provisions  in  Castile 
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and  Leon.  But  the  king,  who  overrated  the  importance  of  Madrid,  de¬ 
signed  rather  to  draw  more  troops  round  the  capital ;  and  he  entirely 
disapproved  of  Soult  besieging  Tarifa  and  Carthagena,  arguing  that  if 
Drouet  was  not  ready  to  pass  the  Tagus,  the  whole  of  the  allies  could 
unite  on  the  right  bank,  and  penetrate  without  opposition  to  the  capital, 
or  that  Lord  Wellington  would  concentrate  to  overwhelm  Marmont. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  would  not  suffer  Drouet  to  stir,  and  Joseph, 
whose  jealousy  had  been  excited  by  the  marshal’s  power  in  Andalusia, 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  command.  The  inflexible  duke  replied 
that  the  king  had  already  virtually  done  so  by  sending  orders  direct  to 
Drouet,  that  he  was  ready  to  resign,  but  he  would  not  commit  a  gross 
military  error.  Drouet  could  scarcely  arrive  in  time  to  help  Marmont, 
and  would  be  too  weak  for  the  protection  of  Madrid,  but  his  absence 
would  ruin  Andalusia,  because  the  allies  whose  force  in  Estremadura  was 
very  considerable  could  in  five  marches  reach  Seville  and  take  it  on  the 
sixth;  then  communicating  with  the  fleets  at  Cadiz  they  would  change 
their  line  of  operations  without  loss,  and  unite  with  thirty  thousand  other 
troops,  British  and  Spanish,  who  were  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  lsla,  in  the 
Niebla,  on  the  side  of  Murcia,  and  under  Ballesteros  in  the  Ronda.  A 
new  army  might  also  come  from  the  ocean,  and  Drouet,  once  beyond  the 
Tagus  could  not  return  to  Andalusia  in  less  than  twelve  days  ;  Marmont 
could  scarcely  come  there  in  one  month  ;  the  force  under  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  command  was  spread  all  over  Andalusia,  if  collected  it  would  not 
furnish  thirty  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  exclusive  of  Drouet,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  province  would  be  unavoidable.* 

The  French  misfortunes,  he  said,  had  invariably  arisen  from  not  acting 
in  large  masses,  and  the  army  of  Portugal,  by  spreading  too  much  to  its 
right,  would  ruin  this  campaign  as  it  had  ruined  the  preceding  one. 
“  Marmont  should  leave  one  or  two  divisions  on  the  Tormes,  and  place 
the  rest  of  his  army  in  position,  on  both  sides  of  the  pass  of  Banos,  the 
left  near  Placencia,  and  the  right,  extending  towards  Somosierra,  which 
could  be  occupied  by  a  detachment.  Lord  Wellington  could  not  then 
advance  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  without  lending  his  left  flank  ;  nor  to 
the  Tormes  without  lending  his  right  flank.  Neither  could  he  attack 
Marmont  with  effect,  because  the  latter  could  easily  concentrate,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  attack  secure  his  retreat  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  or  by  the  province  of  Avila,  while  the  two  divisions  on  the  Tormes, 
re-enforced  by  two  others  from  the  army  of  the  north,  would  act  on  the 
allies’  flank.”  For  these  reasons  Soult  would  not  permit  Drouet  to  quit 
Estremadura;  yet  he  promised  to  re-enforce  him,  and  so  to  press  Hill, 
that  Graham,  whom  he  supposed  still  at  Portalegre,  should  be  obliged 
to  bring  up  the  first  and  sixth  divisions.  In  fine  he  promised  that  a  pow¬ 
erful  body  of  the  allies  should  be  forced  to  remain  in  Estremadura,  or  Hill 
would  be  defeated  and  Badajoz  invested.  This  dispute  raged  during  May 
and  the  beginning  of  June,  and  meanwhile  the  English  general,  well 
acquainted  from  the  intercepted  letters  with  these  dissensions,  made  his 
arrangements,  so  as  to  confirm  each  general  in  his  own  peculiar  views. 

Soult  was  the  more  easily  deceived,  because  he  had  obtained  a  Gibraltar 
newspaper,  in  which,  so  negligent  was  the  Portuguese  government,  Lord 
Wellington’s  secret  despatches  to  Forjas,  containing  an  account  of  his 
army  and  of  his  first  designs  against  the  south  were  printed,  and  it  must 

*  King  Joseph's  Correspondence,  captured  at  Vittoria,  MS. 
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be  remembered  lhat  the  plan  of  invading  Andalusia  was  only  relinquished 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Hill’s  exploit  at  Almaraz  menaced  the  north 
and  south  alike,  but  that  general  had  adroitly  spread  a  report,  that  his 
object  was  to  gain  time  for  the  invasion  of  Andalusia,  and  all  Wellington’s 
demonstrations  were  calculated  to  aid  this  artifice  and  impose  upon  Soult. 
Graham  indeed  returned  to  Beira  with  the  first  and  sixth  divisions  and 
Cotton’s  cavalry ;  but  as  Hill  was  at  the  same  time  re-enforced,  and 
Graham’s  march  sudden  and  secret,  the  enemy  were  again  deceived  in 
all  quarters.  For  Ma'rmont  and  the  king  reckoning  the  number  of  divi¬ 
sions,  thought  the  bulk  of  the  allies  was  in  the  north,  and  did  not  discover 
that  Hill’s  corps  had  been  nearly  doubled  in  numbers  though  his  division 
seemed  the  same,  while  Soult  not  immediately  aware  of  Graham’s  depar¬ 
ture,  found  Hill  more  than  a  match  for  Drouet,  and  still  expected  the 
allies  in  Andalusia. 

Drouet  willing  rather  to  obey  the  king  than  Soult,  drew  towards 
Medellin  in  June,  but  Soult,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  the  re-enforcements 
from  Seville,  by  the  road  of  Monasterio,  and  thus  obliged  him  to  come 
back.  Then  followed  those  movements  and  counter-movements  in  Estre- 
madura,  which  have  been  already  related,  each  side  being  desirous  of 
keeping  a  great  number  of  their  adversaries  in  that  province.  Soult’s 
judgment  was  thus  made  manifest,  for  Drouet  could  only  have  crossed 
the  Tagus  with  peril  to  Andalusia,  whereas,  without  endangering  that 
province,  he  now  made  such  a  powerful  diversion  for  Marmont,  that 
Wellington’s  army  in  the  north  was  reduced  below  the  army  of  Portugal, 
and  much  below  wThat  the  latter  could  be  raised  to,  by  detachments  from 
the  armies  of  the  north,  and  of  the  centre.  However  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  while  the  French  generals  were  still  disputing,  Lord  Wellington’s 
dispositions  were  completed,  he  had  established  at  last  an  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  gaining  intelligence  all  over  Spain,  and  as  his  campaign  was  one 
which  posterity  will  delight  to  study,  it  is  fitting  to  show  very  exactly  the 
foundations  on  which  the  operations  rested. 

His  political  and  military  reasons  for  seeking  a  battle  have  been  before 
shown,  but  this  design  was  always  conditional ;  he  would  fight  on  advan¬ 
tage,  but  he  would  risk  nothing  beyond  the  usual  chances  of  combat. 
While  Portugal  was  his,  every  movement  which  obliged  the  enemy  to 
concentrate  was  an  advantage,  and  his  operations  were  ever  in  subser¬ 
vience  to  this  vital  condition.  His  whole  force  amounted  to  nearly  ninety 
thousand  men,  of  which  about  six  thousand  were  in  Cadiz,  but  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition  was  still  to  be  atoned  for :  the  sick  were  so  numerous 
amongst  the  regiments  which  had  served  there,  that  only  thirty-two  thou¬ 
sand  or  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  British  soldiers,  were  under  arms. 
This  number,  with  twenty-four  thousand  Portuguese,  made  fifty-six 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  in  the  field;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
now  and  at  all  times  the  Portuguese  infantry  were  mixed  with  the  British 
either  by  brigades  or  regiments ;  wherefore  in  speaking  of  English  divi¬ 
sions  in  battle  the  Portuguese  battalions  are  always  included,  and  it  is  to 
their  praise,  that  their  fighting  was  su’ch  as  to  justify  the  use  of  the  general 
term. 

The  troops  were  organized  in  the  following  manner. 

Two  thousand  cavalry  and  fifteen  thousand  infantry,  with  twenty-four 
guns,  were  under  Hill,  who  had  also  the  aid  of  four  garrison  Portuguese 
regiments,  and  of  the  fifth  Spanish  army.  Twelve  hundred  Portuguese 
cavalry  were  in  the  Tras  os  Montes,  under  General  D’Urban,  and  about 
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three  thousand  five  hundred  British  cavalry  and  thirty-six  thousand 
infantry,  with  fifty-four  guns,  were  under  Wellington’s  immediate  com¬ 
mand,  which  was  now  enlarged  by  three  thousand  five  hundred  Spaniards, 
infantry,  and  cavalry,  under  Carlos  d’Espana  and  Julian  Sanchez. 

The  bridge  of  Almaraz  had  been  destroyed  to  lengthen  the  French 
lateral  communications,  and  Wellington  now  ordered  the  bridge  of  Al¬ 
cantara  to  be  repaired  to  shorten  his  own.  The  breach  in  that  stupendous 
structure  was  ninety  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
water  line.  Yet  the  fertile  genius  of  Colonel  Sturgeon  furnished  the 
means  of  passing  this  chasm,  with  heavy  artillery,  and  without  the  enemy 
being  aware  of  the  preparations  made  until  the  moment  of  execution.  In 
the  arsenal  of  Elvas  he  secretly  prepared  a  network  of  strong  ropes,  after 
a  fashion  which  permitted  it  to  be  carried  in  parts,  and  with  the  beams, 
planking,  and  other  materials  it  was  transported  to  Alcantara  on  seven¬ 
teen  carriages.  Straining  beams  were  then  fixed  in  the  masonry,  on 
each  side  of  the  broken  arch,  cables  were  stretched  across  the  chasm,  the 
network  was  drawn  over,  tarpaulin  blinds  were  placed  at  each  side, 
and  the  heaviest  guns  passed  in  safety.  This  remarkable  feat  procured  a 
new,  and  short,  internal  line  of  communication,  along  good  roads,  while 
the  enemy,  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at  Almaraz,  was  thrown  upon 
a  long  external  line,  and  very  bad  roads. 

Hill’s  corps  was  thus  suddenly  brought  a  fortnight’s  march  nearer  to 
Wellington,  than  Drouet  was  to  Marmont,  if  both  marched  as  armies  with 
artillery;  but  there  was  still  a  heavy  drag  upon  the  English  general’s 
operations.  He  had  drawn  so  largely  upon  Portugal  for  means  of  trans¬ 
port,  that  agriculture  was  seriously  embarrassed,  and  yet  his  subsistence 
was  not  secured  for  more  than  a  few  marches  beyond  the  Agueda.  To 
remedy  this  he  set  sailors  and  workmen  to  remove  obstructions  in  the 
Duero  and  the  Tagus ;  the  latter,  which  in  Philip  the  Second’s  time  had 
been  navigable  from  Toledo  to  Lisbon,  was  opened  to  Malpica,  not  far 
from  Alcantara,  and  the  Duero  was  opened  as  high  as  Barca  de  Alba, 
below  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  Spanish  river.  The  whole  land  transport 
of  the  interior  of  Portugal  was  thus  relieved;  the  magazines  were  brought 
up  the  Tagus,  close  to  the  new  line  of  communication  by  Alcantara,  on 
one  side  ;  on  the  other,  the  country  vessels  conveyed  provisions  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Duero,  and  that  river  then  served  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Almeida,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Salamanca.  Still  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  American  privateers  along  the  coast,  which  the 
admiralty  neglected  ;  and  the  navigation  of  the  Duero  was  suddenly  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  overheated  zeal  of  a  commissary,  who  being  thwarted  by 
the  delays  of  the  boatmen,  issued,  of  his  own  authority,  an  edict,  esta¬ 
blishing  regulations,  and  pronouncing  pains  and  penalties  upon  all  those 
who  did  not  conform  to  them.  The  river  was  immediately  abandoned  by 
the  craft,  and  the  government  endeavoured  by  a  formal  protest,  to  give 
political  importance  to  this  affair,  which  was  peculiarly  vexatious,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  boatmen  were  already  so  averse  to  passing  the  old  points  of 
navigation,  that  very  severe  measures  were  necessary  to  oblige  them  to 
do  so. 

When  this  matter  was  arranged,  Wellington  had  still  to  dread  that  if 
his  operations  led  him  far  into  Spain,  the  subsistence  of  his  army  would 
be  insecure  ;  for  there  were  many  objects  of  absolute  necessity,  especially 
meat,  which  could  not  be  procured  except  with  ready  money,  and  not  only 
was  he  unfurnished  of  specie,  but  his  hopes  of  obtaining  it  were  nearly 
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extinguished,  by  the  sweep  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  made  in  the 
Mediterranean  money  market:  moreover  the  English  ministers  chose  this 
period  of  difficulty  to  interfere,  and  in  an  ignorant  and  injurious  manner, 
with  his  mode  of  issuing  bills  to  supply  his  necessities.  His  resolution  to 
advance  could  not  be  shaken,  yet  before  crossing  the  Agueda,  having 
described  his  plan  of  campaign  to  Lord  Liverpool,  he  finished  in  these 
remarkable  words. 

“  I  am  not  insensible  to  losses  and  risks,  nor  am  I  blind  to  the  disad¬ 
vantages  under  which  I  undertake  this  operation.  My  friends  in  Castile, 
and  I  believe  no  officer  ever  had  better,  assure  me  that  we  shall  not  want 
provisions  even  before  the  harvest  will  be  reaped ;  that  there  exist  con¬ 
cealed  granaries  which  shall  be  opened  to  us,  and  that  if  we  can  pay  for 
a  part,  credit  will  be  given  us  for  the  remainder,  and  they  have  long  given 
me  hopes  that  we  should  be  able  to  borrow  money  in  Castile  upon  British 
securities.  In  case  we  should  be  able  to  maintain  ourselves  in  Castile, 
the  general  action  and  its  results  being  delayed  by  the  enemy’s  manoeuvres, 
which  I  think  not  improbable,  I  have  in  contemplation  other  resources  for 
drawing  supplies  from  the  country,  and  shall  have  at  all  events  our  own 
magazines  at  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  But  with  all  these  prospects 
I  camiot  reflect  without  shuddering  upon  the  probability  that  we  shall  be 
distressed  ;  nor  upon  the  consequences  which  may  result  from  our  wanting 
money  in  the  interior  of  Spain.’1"' 

In  the  contemplated  operations  Lord  Wellington  did  not  fail  to  look 
both  to  his  own  and  to  his  enemy’s  flanks.  His  right  was  secured  by 
the  destruction  of  the  forts,  the  stores,  and  boats  at  Almaraz;  for  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  was  exhausted  of  provisions,  and  full  of  cross  rivers 
which  required  a  pontoon  train  to  pass  if  the  French  should  menace  Por¬ 
tugal  seriously  in  that  line :  moreover  he  caused  the  fortress  of  Monte 
Santos,  which  covered  the  Portuguese  frontier  between  the  Tagus  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  be  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  restoration  of 
Alcantara  gave  Hill  the  power  of  quickly  interfering.  On  the  other  side, 
if  Marmont,  strengthened  by  Caffarelli’s  division,  should  operate  strongly 
against  the  allies’  left,  a  retreat  was  open  either  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  or 
across  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Such  were  his  arrange¬ 
ments  for  his  own  interior  line  of  operations,  and  to  menace  his  enemy’s 
flanks  his  measures  embraced  the  whole  Peninsula. 

1°.  He  directed  Sylveira  and  D’Urban,  who  were  on  the  frontier  of  Tras 
os  Montes,  to  file  along  the  Duero,  menace  the  enemy’s  right  flank  and 
rear,  and  form  a  link  of  connexion  with  the  Gallician  army,  with  which 
Castanos  promised  to  besiege  Astorga,  as  soon  as  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
should  appear  on  the  Tormes.  Meanwhile  Sir  Home  Popham’s  expedi¬ 
tion  was  to  commence  its  operations,  in  concert  with  the  seventh  Spanish 
army,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  and  so  draw  Caffarelli’s  divisions  from  the 
succour  of  Marmont. 

2°.  To  hinder  Suchet  from  re-enforcing  the  king,  or  making  a  move¬ 
ment  towards  Andalusia,  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  to  menace  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  in  concert  with  the  Murcian  army. 

3°.  To  prevent  Soult  overwhelming  Hill,  Wellington  trusted,  1°.  to  the* 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops, 
in  the  Isla  de  Leon ;  2°.  to  insurrections  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova, 
where  Echevaria  going  from  Cadiz,  by  the  way  of  Avamonte,  with  three 
hundred  officers,  was  to  organize  the  partidas  of  that  district,  as  Mendiza- 
bal  had  done  those  of  the  northern  parts ;  3°.  to  Ballesteros’s  army,  but 
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he  ever  dreaded  the  rashness  of  this  general,  who  might  be  crushed  in  a 
moment,  which  would  have  endangered  Hill  and  rendered  any  success  in 
the  north  nugatory. 

It  was  this  fear  of  Ballesteros’s  rashness  that  caused^  Wellington  to 
keep  so  strong  a  corps  in  Estremadura,  and  hence  Soult  s  resolution  to 
prevent  Drouet  from  quitting  Estremadura,  even  though  Hill  should  cross 
the  Tagus,  was  wise  and  military.  For  though  Drouet  would  undoubtedly 
have  gfven  the  king  and  Marmont  a  vast  superiority  in  Castile,  the  general 
advantage  would  have  remained  with  Wellington.  Hill  could  at  any  time 
have  misled  Drouet  by  crossing  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  and  returning 
again,  when  Drouet  had  passed  the  bridge  of  Toledo  or  Arzobispo.  The 
French  general’s  march  would  then  have  led  to  nothing,  for  either  Hill 
could  have  joined  Wellington,  by  a  shorter  line,  and  Soult,  wanting 
numbers,  could  not  have  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  from  Estrema¬ 
dura  ;  or  Wellington  could  have  retired  within  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
rendering  Drouet’s  movement  to  Castile  a  pure  loss  ;  or  re-enforcing  Hill 
by  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  he  could  have  gained  a  fortnight’s  march  and 
overwhelmed  Soult  in  Andalusia.  The  great  error  of  the  king’s  plan  was 
that  it  depended  upon  exact  co-operation  amongst  persons  who  jealous  of 
each  other  were  far  from  obedient  to  himself,  and  whose  marches  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  time  justly  ;  because  the  armies  were  separated  by  a 
great  extent  of  country  and  their  lines  of  communication  were  external, 
fong  and  difficult,  while  their  enemy  was  acting  on  internal,  short  and 
easy  lines.  Moreover,  the  French  correspondence,  continually  intercepted 
by  the  partidas,  was  brought  to  Wellington,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
by  one  side  and  lost  by  the  other  caused  the  timely  re-enforcing  of  Hill 
in  Estremadura,  and  the  keeping  of  Palombini’s  Italian  division  from 
Madrid  for  three  Weeks ;  an  event  which  in  the  sequel  proved  of  vital 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  the  army  of  the  centre  moving 
until  after  the  crisis  of  the  campaign  had  passed. 

Hill’s  exploit  at  Almaraz,  and  the  disorderly  state  of  the  army  of  the 
centre,  having  in  a  manner  isolated  the  army  of  Portugal,  the  importance 
of  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias,  with  respect  to  the  projected  operations  of 
Lord  Wellington,  was  greatly  increased.  For  the  Gallicians  could  either 
act  in  Castile  upon  the  rear  of  Marmont,  and  so  weaken  the  line  of  defence 
on  the  Duero;  or,  marching  through  the  Asturias,  spread  insurrection 
along  the  coast  to  the  Montana  de  Santander,  and  there  join  the  seventh 
army.  Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  Bonnet  in  the  Asturias,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  Gallician  passes,  was  become  imperative,  and  Marmont,  following 
Napoleon’s  instructions,  had  fortified  the  different  posts  in  Castile,  but  his 
army  was  too  widely  spread,  and,  as  Soult  observed,  was  extended  to  its 
right  instead  of  concentrating  on  the  left  near  Banos. 

The  Duke  of  Ragusa  had  resolved  to  adopt  the  Tormes  and  Duero,  as 
his  lines  of  defence,  and  never  doubting  that  he  was  the  object  of  attack, 
watched  the  augmentation  of  Wellington’s  forces  and  magazines  with  the 
utmost  anxiety.  He  had  collected  considerable  magazines  himself,  and 
the  king  had  formed  others  for  him  at  Talavera  and  Segovia,  yet  he  did 
not  approach  the  Agueda,  but  continued  to  occupy  a  vast  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  for  the  convenience  of  feeding  them  until  June.  When  he  heard  of 
the  restoration  of  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  and  of  magazines  being  formed 
at  Caceres,  he  observed  that  the  latter  would  be  on  the  left  of  the  Gua- 
diana  if  Andalusia  were  the  object;  and  although  not  well  placed  for  an 
army  acting  against  himself,  were  admirably  placed  for  an  army  which 
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having  fought  in  Castile  should  afterwards  operate  against  Madrid,  because 
they  could  be  transported  at  once  to  the  right  of  the  Tagus  by  Alcantara, 
and  could  be  secured  by  removing  the  temporary  restorations.  Where¬ 
fore,  judging  that  Hill  would  immediately  rejoin  Wellington,  to  aid  in  the 
battle,  that,  with  a  prophetic  feeling  he  observed,  would  be  fought  near 
the  Tormes,  he  desired  Caffureli  to  put  the  divisions  of  the  army  of  the 
north  in  movement ;  and  he  prayed  the  king  to  have  guns,  and  a  pontoon 
train  sent  from  Madrid  that  Drouet  might  pass  at  Almaraz  and  join  him 
by  the  Puerto  Pico. 

Joseph  immediately  renewed  his  orders  to  Soult,  and  to  Caffarelli,  but 
he  only  sent  two  small  boats  to  Almaraz  ;  and  Marmont,  seeing  the  allied 
army  suddenly  concentrated  on  the  Agueda,  recalled  Foy  from  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  and  Bonnet  from  the  Asturias.  His  first  design  was  to 
assemble  the  army  at  Medina  del  Campo,  Valladolid,  Valdesillas,  Toro, 
Zamora,  and  Salamanca,  leaving  two  battalions  and  a  brigade  of  dragoons 
at  Benavente  to  observe  the  Gallicians.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  troops  would 
line  the  Duero,  while  two  divisions  formed  an  advanced  guard,  on  the 
Tormes,  and  the  whole  coUld  be  concentrated  in  five  days.*  Plis  ultimate 
object  was  to  hold  the  Tormes  until  Wellington’s  whole  army  was  on  that 
river,  then  to  assemble  his  own  troops  on  the  Duero,  and  act  so  as  to 
favour  the  defence  of  the  forts  at  Salamanca  until  re-enforcements  from 
the  north  should  enable  him  to  drive  the  allies  again  within  the  Portuguese 
frontier;  and  he  warned  Caffarelli  that  the  forts  could  not  hold  out  more 
than  fifteen  days  after  they  should  be  abandoned  by  the  French  army. 

Marmont  was  a  man  to  be  feared.  He  possessed  quickness  of  appre¬ 
hension  and  courage,  moral  and  physical,  scientific  acquirements,  experi¬ 
ence  of  war,  and  great  facility  in  the  moving  of  troops ;  he  was  strong  of 
body,  in  the  flower  of  life,  eager  for  glory,  and  although  neither  a  great 
nor  a  fortunate  commander,  such  a  one  as  might  bear  the  test  of  fire.  His 
army  was  weak  in  cavalry  but  admirably  organized,  for  he  had  laboured 
with  successful  diligence  to  restore  that  discipline  which  had  been  so  much 
shaken  by  the  misfortunes  of  Massena’s  campaign,  and  by  the  unceasing 
operations  from  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro  to  the  last  retreat  from  Beira. 
Upon  this  subject  a  digression  must  be  allowed,  because  it  has  been  often 
affirmed,  that  the  bad  conduct  of  the  French  in  the  Peninsula,  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  their  leaders,  was  unmatched  in  wickedness,  and  peculiar  to 
the  nation.  Such  assertions  springing  from  morbid  national  antipathies 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  correct.  All  troops  will  behave  ill  when 
ill-governed,  but  the  best  commanders  cannot  at  times  prevent  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  the  most  frightful  mischief;  and  this  truth,  so  important  to  the 
welfare  of  nations,  may  be  proved  with  respect  to  the  Peninsular  war,  by 
the  avowal  of  the  generals  on  either  side,  and  by  their  endeavours  to 
arrest  the  evils  which  they  deplored.  When  Dorsenne  returned  from  his 
expedition  against  Gallicia,  in  the  latter  end  of  1811,  he  reproached  his 
soldiers  in  the  following  terms.f 

cc  The  fields  have  been  devastated  and  houses  have  been  burned ;  these 
excesses  are  unworthy  of  the  French  soldier,  they  pierce  the  hearts  of  the 
most  devoted  and  friendly  of  the  Spaniards,  they  are  revolting  to  honest 
men,  and  embarrass  the  provisioning  of  the  army.  The  general-in-chief 
sees 'them  with  sorrow,  and  orders,  that,  besides  a  permanent  court-mar¬ 
tial,  there  shalfbe  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  division,  of  every  army,  a 

t  Intercepted  French  Papers,  MSS. 
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military  commission  which  shall  try  the  following  crimes,  and  on  convic¬ 
tion,  sentence  to  death,  without  appeal ;  execution  to  be  done  on  the  spot, 
in  presence  of  the  troops. 

“1°.  Quitting  a  post  to  pillage ;  2°.  Desertion  of  all  kinds ;  3°.  Dis¬ 
obedience  in  face  of  the  enemy;  4°.  Insubordination  of  all  kinds;  5°. 
Marauding  of  all  kinds  ;  6°.  Pillage  of  all  kinds. 

“All  persons,  military  or  others,  shall  be  considered  as  pillagers,  who 
quit  their  post  or  their  ranks  to  enter  houses,  etc.  or  who  use  violence  to 
obtain  from  the  inhabitants  more  than  they  are  legally  entitled  to. 

“All  persons  shall  be  considered  deserters  who  shall  be  found  without 
a  passport  beyond  the  advanced  posts,  and  frequent  patrols  day  and  night 
shall  be  sent  to  arrest  all  persons  beyond  the  outposts. 

“Before  the  enemy  when  in  camp  or  cantonments,  roll-calls  shall  take 
place  every  hour,  and  all  persons  absent  without  leave  twice  running  shall 
be  counted  deserters  and  judged  as  such.  The  servants  and  sutlers  of 
the  camp  are  amenable  to  this  as  well  as  the  soldier.” 

This  order,  Marmont,  after  reproaching  his  troops  with  like  excesses, 
renewed  with  the  following  additions. 

“  Considering  that  the  disorders  of  the  army  have  arrived  at  the  highest 
degree,  and  require  the  most  vigorous  measures  of  repression,  it  is  or¬ 
dered, 

“  1°.  All  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  found  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  their  quarters,  camp,  or  post,  without  leave,  shall  be  judged 
pillagers,  and  tried  by  the  military  commission. 

“  2°.  The  gendarmes  shall  examine  the  baggage  of  all  sutlers  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  shall  seize  all  effects  that  appear  to  be  pillaged,  and  shall  burn 
what  will  burn,  and  bring  the  gold  and  silver  to  the  paymaster-general 
under  a  ‘  proces  verbal,’  and  all  persons  whose  effects  have  been  seized 
as  pillage  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  livres  shall  be  sent  to  the  military 
commission,  and  on  conviction  suffer  death. 

“  3°.  All  officers  who  shall  not  take  proper  measures  to  repress  dis¬ 
orders  under  their  command  shall  be  sent  in  arrest  to  head-quarters  there 
to  be  judged.” 

Then  appointing  the  number  of  baggage  animals  to  each  company, 
upon  a  scale  which  coincides  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  allowances 
in  the  British  army,  Marmont  directed  the  overplus  to  be  seized  and  de¬ 
livered,  under  a  legal  process,  to  the  nearest  villages,  ordering  the  provost- 
general  to  look  to  the  execution  each  day,  and  report  thereon.  Finally, 
he  clothed  the  provost-general  with  all  the  powers  of  the  military  com¬ 
missions  ;  and  proof  was  soon  given  that  his  orders  were  not  mere  threats, 
for  two  captains  were  arrested  for  trial,  and  a  soldier  of  the  twenty-sixth 
regiment  was  condemned  to  death  by  one  of  the  provisional  commissions 
for  stealing  church  vessels. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  touching  the  conduct  of  the 
English,  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  same  month,  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool. 

“The  outrages  committed  by  the  British  soldiers,  belonging  to  this 
army,  have  become  so  enormous,  and  they  have  produced  an  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  country,  so  injurious  to  the  cause,  and 
likely  to  be  so  dangerous  to  the  army  itself,  that  I  request  your  lordship’s 
early  attention  to  the  subject.  I  am  sensible  that  the  best  measures  to 
be  adopted  on  this  subject  are  those  of  prevention,  and  I  believe  there  are 
few  officers  who  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  I  have  done, 
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and  I  have  been  so  far  successful,  as  that  few  outrages  are  committed  by 
the  soldiers  who  are  with  their  regiments,  after  the  regiments  have  been  a 
short  time  in  this  country. 

“  But  in  the  extended  system  on  which  we  are  acting,  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  soldiers  must  be  marched  long  distances  through  the  country, 
either  as  escorts,  or  returning  from  being  escorts  to  prisoners,  or  coming 
from  hospitals,  etc.  and  notwithstanding  that  these  detachments  are  never 
allowed  to  march,  excepting  under  the  command  of  an  officer  or  more,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  provide  for  the 
regularity  of  their  subsistence,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  march  of  one  of 
these  detachments  that  outrages  of  every  description  are  not  committed, 

and  I  am  sorry  to  say  with  impunity.  _  ,  ,  „ 

“  The  guard-rooms  are  therefore  crowded  with  prisoners,  and  the  otlences 
of  which  they  have  been  guilty  remain  unpunished,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  reputation  of  the 
country  for  justice.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  lay  these  circumstances 
before  your  lordship.  I  am  about  to  move  the  army  further  forward  into 
Spain,  and  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  I  have  not  a  friend  in  that  country, 
who  has  not  written  to  me  in  dread  of  the  consequences,  which  must 
result  to  the  army  and  to  the  cause  from  a  continuance  of  these  dis¬ 
graceful  irregularities,  which  I  declare  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to 

Pl  Tothis  should  have  been  added,  the  insubordination,  and  the  evil  pas¬ 
sions,  awakened  by  the  unchecked  plunder  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz. 
But  long  had  the  English  general  complained  of  the  bad  discipline  of  his 
army,  and  the  following  extracts,  from  a  letter  dated  a  few  months  later’ 
show  that  his  distrust  at  the  present  time  was  not  ill-founded.  After  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  constitutions  of  the  soldiers  were  so  much  shaken  Irom 
disorders  acquired  by  their  service  at  Walcheren,  or  by  their  own  irregu¬ 
larities,  that  a  British  army  was  almost  a  moving  hospital,  moie  than 
one-third  or  about  twenty  thousand  men  being  sick,  or  attending  upon  the 

sick,  he  thus  describes  their  conduct. 

“  The  disorders  which  these  soldiers  have,  are  of  a  very  triflinn  de¬ 
scription,  they  are  considered  to  render  them  incapable  of  serving  with 
their  regiments,  but  they  certainly  do  not  incapacitate  them  from  com¬ 
mitting  outrages  of  all  descriptions  on  their  passage  through  the  country, 
and  in  the  last  movements  of  the  hospitals  the  soldiers  have  not  only 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  their  property,  but  the  hospital  stores  whic 
moved  with  the  hospitals,  and  have  sold  the  plunder.  And  all  these  oa * 
ra^es  are  committed  with  impunity,  no  proof  can  be  brought  on  oatl  - 
fore  a  court-martial  that  any  individual  has  committed  an  outrage  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  are  becoming  little  belter  than  a  band  of  robbe  . 

I  have  carried  the  establishment  and  authority  of  the  provost- 
marshal  as  far  as  either  will  go;  there  are  at  this  moment  not  less  than 
one  provost-marshal  and  nineteen  assistant  provost-marshals,  a  tached  to 
the  several  divisions  of  cavalry  and  infantry  and  to  the  hospital  stations, 
to  preserve  order,  but  this  establishment  is  not  sufficient,  and  I  have  not 

the  means  of  increasing  it.”  . 

The  principal  remedies  he  proposed,  were  the  admitting  less  rigorous 
nroof  of  guilt,  before  the  courts-martial ;  the  enforcing  a  military  police. 
Inch  as  the  French,  and  other  armies  possessed;  the  enforcing  m 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  their  duties ;  the  P“y 

and  responsibility  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  thro  & 
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upon  them  the  chief  care  of  the  discipline.  But  in  treating  this  part  of 
the  subject  he  broached  an  opinion  which  can  scarcely  be  sustained  even 
by  his  authority.  Assuming,  somewhat  unjustly,  that  the  officers  of  his 
army  were,  from  consciousness  of  like  demerit,  generally  too  lenient  in 
their  sentences  on  each  other  for  neglect  of  duty,  he  says,  “  I  am 
inclined  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  in  the  British  army  duties  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control  over  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  soldiers,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which  by  somebody  is  the  only  effectual  check  to  disorder 
and  all  its  consequences,  are  imposed  upon  the  subaltern  officers  of  regi¬ 
ments,  which  duties  British  officers,  being  of  the  class  of  gentlemen  in 
society,  and  being  required  to  appear  as  such,  have  never  performed, 
and  which  they  ivill  never  'perform.  It  is  very  necessary,  however,  that 
the  duties  should  be  performed  by  somebody,  and  for  this  reason,  and 
having  observed  the  advantages  derived  in  the  guards,  from  the  respec¬ 
table  body  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  those  regiments,  who  perform 
all  the  duties  required  from  subalterns  in  the  marching  regiments,  I  had 
suggested  to  your  lordship  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army.” 

Now  it  is  a  strange  assumption,  that  a  gentleman  necessarily  neglects 
his  duty  to  his  country.  When  well  taught,  which  was  not  always  the 
case,  gentlemen  by  birth  generally  performed  their  duties  in  the  Peninsula 
more  conscientiously  than  others,  and  the  experience  of  every  command¬ 
ing  officer  will  bear  out  the  assertion.  If  the  non-commissioned  officers 
could  do  all  the  duties  of  subaltern  officers,  why  should  the  country  bear 
the  useless  expense  of  the  latter?  But  in  truth  the  system  of  the  guards 
produced  rather  a  medium  goodness,  than  a  superior  excellence  ;  the 
system  of  Sir  John  Moore,  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the  officers 
should  thoroughly  know,  and  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  their 
soldiers,  better  bore  the  test  of  experience.  All  the  British  regiments  of 
the  light  division  were  formed  in  the  camps  of  Shorn-Cliff  by  that  most 
accomplished  commander;  very  many  of  the  other  acknowledged  good 
regiments  of  the  army  had  been  instructed  by  him  in  Sicily;  and 
wherever  an  officer,  formed  under  Moore  obtained  a  regiment,  whether 
British  or  Portuguese,  that  regiment  was  distinguished  in  this  war  for  its 
discipline  and  enduring  qualities  ;  courage  was  common  to  all. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Campain  of  1812— Wellington  advances  to  the  Torines— Marmont  retires— The  allies  be¬ 
siege  the  forts  of  Salamanca— General  aspect  of  affairs  changes  and  becomes  gloomy — 
The  king  concentrates  the  army  of  the  centre— Marmont  returns  to  the  Tormes  and  can- 
nonades'’the  allies  on  the  position  of  San  Cristoval — Various  skirmishes — Adventure  of 
Mr.  Mackay — Marmont  retires  to  Monte  Rubio — Crosses  the  Tormes  with  a  part  of  his 

army _ Fine  conduct  of  General  Bock’s  German  cavalry — Graham  crosses  the  Tormes  and 

Marmont  retires  again  to  Monte  Rubio — Observations  on  this  movement — Assault  on  San 
Vincente  fails— Heroic  death  of  General  Bowes— Siege  suspended  for  want  of  ammuni¬ 
tion It  is  renewed— San  Cajetano  is  stormed — San  Vincente  being  on  fire  surrenders 

Marmont  retires  to  the  Duero  followed  by  Wellington—' The  French  rear-guard  suffers 
some  loss  between  Rueda  and  Tordesillas — Positions  of  the  armies  described— ^tate  ot 
affairs  in  other  parts  described— Procrastination  of  the  Gallician  army— General  Bonnet 
abandons  the  Asturias— Coincidence  of  Wellington’s  and  Napoleon’s  views  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject — Sir  Home  Popham  arrives  with  his  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Biscay  His  operations 
—  Powerful  effect  of  them  upon  the  campaign— Wellington  and  Marmont  alike  cautious 
of  bringing  on  a  battle— Extreme  difficulty  and  distress  of  Wellington’s  situation. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1812. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  periodic  rains  having  ceased,  and  the  field 
magazines  being  completed,  Wellington  passed  the  Agueda  and  marched 
towards  the  Tormes  in  four  columns,  one  of  which  was  composed  of  the 
Spanish  troops.  The  16th  he  reached  the  Valmusa  stream,  within  six 
miles  of  Salamanca,  and  drove  a  French  detachment  across  the  Tormes. 
All  the  bridges,  save  that  of  Salamanca  which  was  defended  by  the  forts, 
had  been  destroyed,  and  there  was  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Alba  de 
Tormes ;  but  the  17th  the  allies  passed  the  river  above  and  below  the 
town,  by  the  deep  fords  of  Santa  Marta  and  Los  Cantos,  and  General 
Henry  Clinton  invested  the  forts  the  same  day  with  the  sixth  division. 
Marmont,  with  two  divisions,  and  some  cavalry,  retired  to  Fuente  el 
Sauco,  on  the  road  of  Toro,  followed  by  an  advanced  guard  of  the  a  lies  ; 
Salamanca  instantly  became  a  scene  of  rejoicing,  the  houses  were  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  the  people  shouting,  singing,  and  weeping  for  joy,  gave  Wel¬ 
lington  their  welcome  while  his  army  took  a  position  on  the  mountain  ot 
San  Cristoval  about  five  miles  in  advance.* 


SIEGE  OF  THE  FOETS  AT  SALAMANCA. 

Four  eighteen-pounders  had  followed  the  army  from  Almeida,  three 
twenty-four-pound  howitzers  were  furnished  by  the  field  artillery,  and 
the  battering  train  used  by  Hill  at  Almaraz,  had  passed  the  bridge  of 
Alcantara  the  11th.  These  were  the  means  of  offence,  but  the  strength 
of  the  forts  had  been  underrated;!  they  contained  eight  hundred  men,  and 
it  was  said  that  thirteen  convents  and  twenty-two  colleges  had  been 
destroyed  in  their  construction.  San  Vincente,  so  called  from  the  lar  e 
convent  it  enclosed,  was  the  key-fort.  Situated  on  a  perpendicular  cl. 
overhanging  the  Tormes,  and  irregular  in  form,  but  well  flanked,  it  was 
separated  bv  a  deep  ravine  from  the  other  forts,  which  were  ca ,  ed  San 
Cajetano  and  La  Merced.  These  were  also  on  high  ground,  smaller  than 


*  See  Plan,  No.  39. 
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San  Vincente,  and  of  a  square  form,  but  with  bomb-proofs,  and  deep 
ditches,  having  perpendicular  scarps  and  counterscarps.* 

In  the  night  of  t lie  17th  Colonel  Burgoyne,  the  engineer  directing  the 
siege,  commenced  a  battery,  for  eight  guns,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  main  wall  of  San  Vincente,  and  as  the  ruins  of 
the  destroyed  convents  rendered  it  impossible  to  excavate,  earth  was 
brought  from  a  distance;  but  the  moon  was  up,  the  night  short,  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fire  of  musketry  heavy,  the  workmen  of  the  sixth  division  were 
inexperienced,  and  at  daybreak  the  battery  was  still  imperfect.  Mean¬ 
while  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  attach  the  miner  secretly  to  the  coun¬ 
terscarp,  and  when  the  vigilance  of  a  trained  dog  baffled  this  design,  the 
enemy’s  piquet  was  driven  in,  and  the  attempt  openly  made,  yet  it  was 
rendered  vain  bv  a  plunging  fire  from  the  top  of  the  convent. 

On  the  18th  eight  hundred  Germans,  placed  in  the  ruins,  mastered  all 
the  enemy’s  fire  save  that  from  loopholes,  and  Colonel  May,  who  directed 
the  artillery  service,  then  placed  two  fieldpieces  on  a  neighbouring  con¬ 
vent,  called  San  Bernardo,  overlooking  the  fort,  however,  these  guns 
could  not  silence  the  French  artillery. 

In  the  night,  the  first  battery  was  armed,  covering  for  two  fieldpieces 
as  a  counter-battery  was  raised  a  little  to  its  right,  and  a  second  breach¬ 
ing  battery  for  two  howitzers,  was  constructed  on  the  Cajetano  side  of  the 
ravine. 

At  daybreak  on  the  19th  seven  guns  opened,  and  at  nine  o’clock  the 
wall  of  the  convent  was  cut  away  to  the  level  of  the  counterscarp.  The 
second  breaching  battery,  which  saw  lower  down  the  scarp,  then  com¬ 
menced  its  fire;  but  the  iron  howitzers  proved  unmeet  battering  ordnance, 
and  the  enemy’s  musketry  being  entirely  directed  on  this  point,  because 
the  first  battery,  to  save  ammunition,  had  ceased  firing,  brought  down  a 
captain  and  more  than  twenty  gunners.  The  howitzers  did  not  injure 
the  wall,  ammunition  was  scarce,  and  as  the  enemy  could  easily  cut  off 
the  breach  in  the  night,  the  fire  ceased. 

1  he  *20th  at  mid-day,  Colonel  Dickson  arrived  with  the  iron  howitzers 
from  Llvas,  and  the  second  battery  being  then  re-enforced  with  additional 
pieces,  revived  its  fire,  against  a  re-entering  angle  of  the  convent  a  little 
beyond  the  firmer  breach.  The  wall  here  was  soon  broken  through, 
and  in  an  instant  a  huge  cantle  of  the  convent,  with  its  roof,  went  to  the 
ground,  crushing  many  of  the  garrison  and  laying  bare  the  inside  of  the 
building:  carcasses  were  immediately  thrown  into  the  opening,  to  burn 
the  convent,  but  the  enemy  undauntedly  maintained  their  ground  and 
extinguished  the  flames.  A  lieutenant  and  fifteen  gunners  were  lost  this 
day,  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  ammunition  being  nearly  gone, 
the  attack  was  suspended  until  fresh  stores  could  come  up  from  Almeida. 

During  the  progress  of  this  siege,  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  had 
materially  changed  on  both  sides.  Lord  Wellington  had  been  deceived 
as  V)  the  strength  of  the  forts,  and  intercepted'’  returns  of  the  armies 
of  the  south  and  of  Portugal  now  showed  to  him,  that  they  also  were 
far  stronger  than  he  had  expected  ;  at  the  same  time  he  heard  of  Balles¬ 
teros  s  defeat  at  Bornos,  and  of  Slade’s  unfortunate  cavalry  action  of 
Llera.  He  had  calculated  that  Bonnet  would  not  quit  the  Asturias,  and 
that  general  was  in  full  march  for  Leon,  Caffirrelli  also  was  preparing  to 
re-enforce  Marmont,  and  thus  the  brilliant  prospect  of  the  campaign  was 
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suddenly  clouded.  But  on  the  other  hand  Bonnet  had  unexpectedly 
relinquished  the  Asturias  after  six  days’  occupation ;  three  thousand 
Gallicians  were  in  that  province  and  in  communication  with  the  seventh 
army,  and  the  maritime  expedition  under  Popham  had  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Biscay. 

Neither  was  the  king’s  situation  agreeable.  The  partidas  intercepted 
his  despatches  so  surely,  that  it  was  the  19th  ere  Marmont’s  letter 
announcing  Wellington’s  advance,  and  saying  that  Hill  also  was  in 
march  for  the  north,  reached  Madrid.  Soult  detained  Drouet,  Suchet 
refused  to  send  more  than  one  brigade  towards  Madrid,  and  Caffarelli, 
disturbed  that  Palombini  should  march  upon  the  capital  instead  of  Burgos, 
kept  back  the  divisions  promised  to  Marmont.  Something  was  gained  in 
vigour,  for  the  king,  no  longer  depending  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
distant  armies,  gave  orders  to  blow  up  Mirabete  and  abandon  La  Mancha 
on  one  side,  and  the  forts  of  Somosierra  and  Buitrago  on  the  other,  with 
a  view  to  unite  the  army  of  the  centre. 

A  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Noizet,  employed 
to  destroy  Buitrago,  was  attacked  on  its  return  by  the  Empecinado  with 
three  thousand  ;  but  Noizet,  an  able  officer,  defeated  him  and  reached 
Madrid  with  little  loss.  Palombini’s  march  was  then  hastened,  and 
imperative  orders  directed  Soult  to  send  ten  thousand  men  to  Toledo. 
The  garrison  of  Segovia  was  re-enforced  to  preserve  one  of  the  com¬ 
munications  with  Marmont,  that  marshal  was  informed  of  Hill’s  true 
position,  and  the  king  advised  him  to  give  battle  to  Wellington,  for  he 
supposed  the  latter  to  have  only  eighteen  thousand  English  troops;  but 
he  had  twenty-four  thousand,  and  had  yet  left  Hill  so  strong  that  he 
desired  him  to  fight  Drouet  if  occasion  required. 

Meanwhile  Marmont,  who  had  remained  in  person  at  Fuente  el  Sauco, 
united  there,  on  the  20th,  four  divisions  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  furnishing  about  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  with 
which  he  marched  to  the  succour  of  the  forts.  His  approach  over  an 
open  country  was  descried  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  brigade  of 
the  fifth  division  was  immediately  called  off  from  the  siege,  the  battering 
train  was  sent  across  the  Tormes,  and  the  army,  which  was  in  bivouac 
on  the  Salamanca  side  of  St.  Cristoval,  formed  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
top.  This  position  of  Cristoval  was  about  four  miles  long,  and  rather 
concave,  the  ascent  in  front  steep,  and  tangled  with  hollow  roads  and 
stone  enclosures,  belonging  to  the  villages,  but  the  summit  was  broad, 
even,  and  covered  with  ripe  corn  ;  the  right  was  flanked  by  the  upper 
Tormes,  and  the  left  dipped  into  the  country  bordering  the  lower  Tormes, 
for  in  passing  Salamanca,  that  river  makes  a  sweep  round  the  back  of 
the  position.  The  infantry,  the  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  guns  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  but  the  light  cavalry  fell  back  from  the 
front  to  the  low  country  on  the  left,  where  there  was  a  small  stream  and 
a  marshy  flat.  The  villages  of  Villares  and  Monte  Rubio  were  behind 
the  left  of  the  position;  the  village  of  Cabrerizos  marked  the  extreme 
right,  though  the  hill  still  trended  up  the  river.  The  villages  of  Cristo¬ 
val,  Castillanos,  and  Moresco,  were  nearly  in  a  line,  along  the  foot  of 
the  heights  in  front,  the  last  was  somewhat  within  the  allies’  ground,  and 
nothing  could  be  stronger  than  the  position,  which  completely  commanded 
all  the° country  for  many  miles;  but  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  there 
was  neither  shade,  nor  fuel  to  cook  with,  nor  water  nearer  than  the 
Tormes. 
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About  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  enemy’s  horsemen  approached, 
pointing  towards  the  left  of  the  position,  as  if  to  turn  it  by  the  lower 
Tormes,  whereupon  the  British  light  cavalry  made  a  short  forward 
movement  and  a  partial  charge  took  place;  but  the  French  opene  six 
guns,  and  the  British  retired  to  their  own  ground  near  Monte  Kubio 
and  Villares.  The  light  division,  which  was  held  in  reserve,  imme¬ 
diately  closed  towards  the  left  of  the  position  until  the  French  cavalry 
halted  and  then  returned  to  the  centre.  Meanwhile  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  bore,  in  one  dark  volume,  against  the  right,  and  halting  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  position,  sent  a  flight  of  shells  on  to  the  lofty  sum¬ 
mit;  nor  did  this  fire  cease  until  after  dark,  when  the  French  general, 
after  driving  back  all  the  outposts,  obtained  possession  ot  Moresco,  and 
established  °himself  behind  that  village  and  Castellanos  within  gun-shot 
of  the  allies.* 

The  English  general  slept  that  night  on  the  ground,  amongst  the 
troops.  and° at  the  first  streak  of  light  the  armies  were  again  under  arms. 
Nevertheless,  though  some  signals  were  interchanged  between  Marmont 
and  the  forts,  both  sides  were  quiet  until  towards  evening,  when  Wel¬ 
lington  detached  the  sixty-eighth  regiment  from  the  line,  to  drive  the 
French  from  Moresco.  This  attack,  made  with  vigour,  succeeded,  but 
the  troops  being  recalled  just  as  daylight  failed,  a  body  of  French  coming 
unperceived  through  the  standing  corn,  broke  into  the  village  as  the 
British  were  collecting  their  posts  from  the  different  avenues,  and  did 
considerable  execution.  In  the  skirmish  an  officer  of  the  sixty-eighth, 
named  Mackay,  being  suddenly  surrounded,  refused  to  surrender,  and 
singly  fighting  against  a  multitude,  received  more  wounds  than  the  human 
frame  was  thought  capable  of  sustaining,  yet  he  still  lives  to  show  his 
honourable  scars. 

On  the  22d  three  divisions,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  joined  Marmont, 
who  having  now  nearly  forty  thousand  men  in  hand,  extended  his  left 
and  seized  a  part  of  the  height  in  advance  of  the  allies’  right  wing,  from 
whence  he  could  discern  the  whole  of  their  order  of  battle,  and  attack 
their  right  on  even  terms.  However,  General  Graham  advancing  with 
the  seventh  division  dislodged  this  French  detachment  with  a  sharp 
skirmish  before  it  could  be  formidably  re-enforced,  and  that  night  Mar¬ 
mont  withdrew  from  his  dangerous  position  to  some  heights  about  six 
miles  in  his  rear. 

It  was  thought  that  the  French  general’s  tempestuous  advance  to 
Moresco  with  such  an  inferior  force,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  should 
have  been  his  ruin.  Lord  Wellington  saw  clearly  enough  the  false  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  enemy,  but  he  argued,  that  if  Marmont  came  up  to  fight,  it  was 
better  to  defend  a  very  strong  position,  than  to  descend  and  combat  in  the 
plain,  seeing  that  the  inferiority  of  force  was  not  such  as  to  ensure  the 
result  of  the  battle  being  decisive  of  the  campaign  ;  and  in  case  of  failure, 
a  retreat  across  the  Tormes  would  have  been  very  difficult.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  during  the  first  evening  there  was  some,  confusion 
amongst  the  allies,  before  the  troops  of  the  different  nations  could  form 
their  order  of  battle.  Moreover,  as  the  descent  of  the  mountain  towards 
the  enemy  was  by  no  means  easy,  because  of  the  walls  and  avenues,  and 
the  two  villages,  which  covered  the  French  front,  it  is  probable  that  Mar¬ 
mont,  who  had  plenty  of  guns  and  whose  troops  were  in  perfect  order 
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and  extremely  ready  of  movement,  could  have  evaded  the  action  until 
night.  This  reasoning,  however,  will  not  hold  good  on  the  21st.  The 
allies,  whose  infantry  was  a  third  more  and  their  cavalry  three  times  as 
numerous  and  much  better  mounted  than  the  French,  might  have  been 
poured  down  by  all  the  roads  passing  over  the  position  at  daybreak  ;  then 
Marmont  turned  on  both  flanks  and  followed  vehemently,  could  never 
have  made  his  retreat  to  the  Duero  through  the  open  country;  but  on  the 
22d,  when  the  French  general  had  received  his  other  divisions,  the 
chances  were  no  longer  the  same. 

Marmont’s  new  position  was  skilfully  chosen;  one  flank  rested  on 
Cabeza  Vellosa,  the  other  at  Huerta,  the  centre  was  at  Aldea  Rubia.* 
He  thus  refused  his  right  and  abandoned  the  road  of  Toro  to  the  allies, 
but  he  covered  the  road  of  Tordesillas,  and  commanded  the  fort  of 
Huerta  with  his  left ;  and  he  could  in  a  moment  pass  the  Tormes,  and 
operate  by  the  left  bank  to  communicate  with  the  forts.  Wellington  made 
corresponding  dispositions,  closing  up  his  left  towards  Moresco,  and 
pushing  the  light  division  along  the  salient  part  of  his  position  to  Aldea 
Lengua,  where  it  overhung  a  ford,  which  was  however  scarcely  practi¬ 
cable  at  this  period.  General  Graham  with  two  divisions  was  placed  at 
the  fords  of  Santa  Marta,  and  the  heavy  German  cavalry  under  General 
Bock  crossed  the  Tormes  to  watch  the  ford  of  Huerta.  By  this  disposi¬ 
tion  the  allies  covered  Salamanca,  and  they  could  operate  on  either  side 
of  the  Tormes  on  a  shorter  line  than  the  French  could  operate. 

The  23d  the  two  armies  again  remained  tranquil,  but  at  break  of  day 
on  the  24th  some  dropping  pistol-shots,  and  now  and  then  a  shout, 
came  faintly  from  the  mist  which  covered  the  lower  ground  beyond  the 
river;  the  heavy  sound  of  artillery  succeeded,  and  the  hissing  of  the 
bullets  as  they  cut  through  the  thickened  atmosphere,  plainly  told  that 
the  French  were  over  the  Tormes.  After  a  time  the  fog  cleared  up,  and 
the  German  horsemen  were  seen  in  close  and  heautiful  order,  retiring 
before  twelve  thousand  French  infantry,  who  in  "battle  array  were  march¬ 
ing  steadily  onwards.  At  intervals,  twenty  guns,  ranged  in  front,  would 
start  forward  and  send  their  bullets  whistling  and  tearing  up  the  ground 
beneath  the  Germans,  while  scattered  parties  of  light  cavalry,  scouting 
out,  capped  all  the  hills  in  successibn,  and  peering  abroad,  gave  signals 
to  the  main  body.  Wellington  immediately  sent  Graham  across  the 
river  by  the  fords  of  Santa  Marta  with  the  first  and  seventh  divisions  and 
Le  Marchant’s  brigade  of  English  cavalry;  then  concentrating  the  rest 
of  the  army  between  Cabrerizos  and  Moresco,  he  awaited  the  progress  of 
Marmont’s  operation. 

Bock  continued  his  retreat  in  the  same  fine  and  equable  order,  regard¬ 
less  alike  of  the  cannonade  and  of  the  light  horsemen  on  his  flanks,  until 
the  enemy’s  scouts  had  gained  a  height  above  Calvariza  Abaxo,  from 
whence,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  they  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
Graham’s  twelve  thousand  men,  and  eighteen  guns,  ranged  on  an  order 
of  battle,  perpendicular  to  the  Tormes.  From  the  same  point  also  Wel¬ 
lington’s  heavy  columns  were  to  be  seen,  clustering  on  the  height  above 
the^  fords  of  Santa  Marta,  and  the  light  division  was  descried  at  Aldea 
Lengua,  ready  either  to  advance  against  the  French  troops  left  on  the 
position  of  Aldea  Rubia,  or  to  pass  the  river  to  the  aid  of  Graham.  This 

*  See  Plan,  No.  40. 
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apparition  made  the  French  general  aware  of  his  error,  whereupon  hastily 
facing  about,  and  repassing  the  Tormes  he  resumed  his  former  giound. 

Wellington’s  defensive  dispositions  on  this  occasion  were  very  skilful, 
but  it  would  appear  that  unwilling  to  stir  before  the  forts  fell,  he  had  again 
refused  the  advantage  of  the  moment;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
misjudged  the  occasion,  since  the  whole  theatre  of  operation  was  distinctly 
seen  from  St.  Cristoval,  and  he  had  passed  many  hours  in  earnest  obser¬ 
vation  ;  his  faculties  were  indeed  so  fresh  and  vigorous,  that  after  the 
day’s  work  he  wrote  a  detailed  memoir  upon  the  proposal  for  establishing 
a  bank  in  Portugal,  treating  that  and  other  financial  schemes  in  all  their 
bearings,  with  a  master  hand.  Against  the  weight  of  his  authority,  there¬ 
fore,  any  criticism  must  be  advanced. 

Marmont  had  the  easiest  passage  over  the  Tormes,  namely,  that  by  the 
ford  of  Huerta ;  the  allies  had  the  greatest  number  of  passages  and  the 
shortest  line  of  operations.  Hence  if  Graham  had  been  ordered  vigorously 
to  attack  the  French  troops  on  the  left  bank,  they  must  have  been  driven 
upon  the  single  ford  of  Huerta,  if  not  re-enforced  from  the  heights  of 
A  Idea  Rubia.*  But  the  allies  could  also  have  been  re-enforced  by  the 
fords  of  Santa  Marta  and  those  of  Cabrerizos,  and  even  by  that  of  Aldea 
Lengua,  although  it  was  not  good  at  this  early  season.  A  partial  victory 
would  then  have  been  achieved,  or  a  general  battle  would  have  been 
brought  on,  when  the  French  troops  would  have  been  disadvantageous^ 
cooped  up  in  the  loop  of  the  Tormes  and  without  means  of  escaping  if 
defeated.  Again,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  French  general  could  have 
avoided  a  serious  defeat  if  Wellington  had  moved  with  all  the  troops  on 
the  right  bank,  against  the  divisions  left  on  the  hill  of  Aldea  Rubia ;  for 
the  French  army  would  then  have  been  separated,  one  part  on  the  hither, 
one  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Tormes.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
Marmont  hoped  to  draw  the  whole  of  the  allies  across  the  river,  when  he 
would  have  seized  the  position  of  Cristoval,  raised  the  siege  and  main¬ 
tained  the  line  of  the  Tormes.  It  may  however  be  doubted  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  Wellington  to  commit  so  gross  an  error.  It  is  more  likely  that 
holding  his  own  army  to  be  quickest  of  movement,  his  ohject  was  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  allies’  force  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  some  partial  advantage  to 
enable  him  to  communicate  with  his  forts,  which  were  now  in  great 
danger. 

When  the  French  retired  to  the  heights  at  Aldea  Rubia  on  the  night  of 
the  23d,  the  heavy  guns  had  been  already  brought  to  the  right  of  the 
Tormes,  and  a  third  battery,  to  breach  San  Cajetano,  was  armed  with 
four  pieces,  but  the  line  of  fire  being  oblique,  the  practice,  at  four  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  only  beat  down  the  parapet  and  knocked  away  the  pali¬ 
sades.  Time  was  however  of  vital  importance,  the  escalade  of  that  fort 
and  La  Merced  was  ordered,  and  the  attack  commenced  at  ten  o’clock, 
but  in  half  an  hour  failed  wfith  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and 
officers.  The  wounded  were  brought  off  the  next  day  under  truce,  and 
the  enemy  had  all  the  credit  of  the  fight,  yet  the  death  of  General  Bowes 
must  ever  be  admired.  That  gallant  man,  whose  rank  might  have  excused 
his  leading  so  small  a  force,  being  wounded  early,  was  having  his  hurt 
dressed  when  he  heard  that  the  troops  were  yielding,  and  returning  to  the 
combat  fell. 

The  siege  was  now  perforce  suspended  for  want  of  ammunition,  and  the 
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guns  were  sent  across  the  river,  but  were  immediately  brought  back  in 
consequence  of  Marmont  having  crossed  to  the  left  bank.  Certain  works 
were  meanwhile  pushed  forward  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
forts  and  otherwise  to  straiten  them,  and  the  miner  was  attached  to  the 
cliff  on  which  La  Merced  stood.  The  final  success  was  not  however  in¬ 
fluenced  by  these  operations,  and  they  need  no  further  notice. 

The  26th  ammunition  arrived  from  Almeida,  the  second  and  third  bat¬ 
teries  were  rearmed,  the  fieldpieces  were  again  placed  in  the  convent  of 
San  Bernardo,  and  the  iron  howitzers,  throwing  hot  shot,  set  the  convent 
of  San  Vincente  on  fire  in  several  places.  The  garrison  again  extin¬ 
guished  the  flames,  and  this  balanced  combat  continued  during  the  night, 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  fire  of  both  batteries  being  redoubled, 
the  convent  of  San  Vincente  was  in  a  blaze,  the  breach  of  San  Cajetano 
was  improved,  a  fresh  storming  party  assembled,  and  the  white  flag  waved 
from  Cajetano.  A  negotiation  ensued,  but  Lord  Wellington,  judging  it 
an  artifice  to  gain  time,  gave  orders  for  the  assault ;  then  the  forts  fell,  for 
San  Cajetano  scarcely  fired  a  shot,  and  the  flames  raged  so  violently  at 
San  Vincente  that  no  opposition  could  be  made. 

Seven  hundred  prisoners,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  provisions,  arms, 
and  clothing,  and  a  secure  passage  over  the  Tormes,  were  the  immediate 
fruits  of  this  capture,  which  was  not  the  less  prized,  that  the  breaches 
were  found  to  be  more  formidable  than  those  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
success  of  a  storm  would  have  been  very  doubtful  if  the  garrison  could 
have  gained  time  to  extinguish  the  flames  in  the  convent  of  San  Vincente, 
and  as  it  was  the  allies  had  ninety  killed  ;  their  whole  loss  since  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Tormes  was  nearly  five  hundred  men  and  officers,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  with  fifty  horses,  fell  outside  Salamanca,  the 
rest  in  the  siege. 

Marmont  had  allotted  fifteen  days  as  the  term  of  resistance  for  these 
forts,  but  from  the  facility  with  which  San  Vincente  caught  fire,  five 
would  have  been  too  many  if  ammunition  had  not  failed.  His  calculation 
was  therefore  false.  He  would  however  have  fought  on  the  23d,  when 
his  force  was  united,  had  he  not  on  the  22d  received  intelligence  from 
Caftarelli,  that  a  powerful  body  of  infantry,  with  twenty-two  guns  and  all 
the  cavalry  of  the  north,  were  actually  in  march  to  join  him.  It  was 
this  which  induced  him  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Villa  Rubia,  on  that  day, 
to  avoid  a  premature  action,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  signals 
from  the  forts  having  indicated  that  they  could  still  hold  out  three  days, 
Marmont,  from  fresh  intelligence,  no  longer  expected  Caffarelli’s  troops, 
and  resolved  to  give  battle  on  the  28th. *  The  fall  of  the  forts,  which 
was  made  known  to  him  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  changed  this  deter¬ 
mination,  the  reasons  for  fighting  on  such  disadvantageous  ground  no 
longer  existed,  and  hence,  withdrawing  his  garrison  from  the  castle  of 
Alba  de  Tormes,  he  retreated  during  the  night  towards  the  Duero,  by  the 
roads  of  Tordesillas  and  Toro. 

Wellington  ordered  the  works  both  at  Alba  and  the  forts  of  Salamanca 
to  be  destroyed,  and  following  the  enemy  by  easy  marches,  encamped  on 
the  Guarena  the  30th.  The  next  day  he  reached  the  Trabancos,  his 
advanced  guard  being  at  Nava  del  Rey.  On  the  2d  of  July  he  passed 
the  Zapardiel  in  two  columns,  the  right  marching  by  Medina  del  Campo, 
the  left  following  the  advanced  guard  towards  Rueda.  From  this  place 
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the  French  rear-guard  was  cannonaded  and  driven  upon  the  mam  body, 
which  was  filing  over  the  bridge  of  Tordesillas.  Some  were  killed  an 
some  made  prisoners,  not  many,  but  there  was  great  confusion,  and  a 
heavy  disaster  would  have  befallen  the  French  if  the  English  general  had 
not  been  deceived  by  false  information,  that  they  had  broken  the  bridge 
the  nio'ht  before.  For  as  he  knew  by  intercepted  letters  that  Marmont 
intended  to  take  a  position  near  Tordesillas,  this  report  made  him  suppose 
the  enemy  was  already  over  the  Duero,  and  hence  he  had  spread  his 
troops,  and  was  not  in  sufficient  force  to  attack  during  the  passage  of  the 

-Tl  V6T» 

Marmont,  who  had  fortified  posts  at  Zamora  and  Toro,  and  had  broken 
the  bridges  at  those  places  and  at  Puente  Duero  and  Tudela,  preserving 
only  that  of  Tordesillas,  now  took  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  Duero.* 
His  left  was  at  Simancas  on  the  Pisuerga,  which  was  unfordable,  and  the 
bridges  at  that  place  and  Valladolid,  were  commanded  by  fortified  posts. 
His  centre  was  at  Tordesillas,  and  very  numerous,  and  his  right  was  on 
some  heights  opposite  to  Polios.  Wellington  indeed  caused  the  third 
division  to  seize  the  ford  at  the  last  place,  which  gave  him  a  command  of 
the  river,  because  there  was  a  plain  between  it  and  the  enemy’s  heights, 
but  the  ford  itself  was  difficult  and  insufficient  for  passing  the  whole  army. 
Head-quarters  were  therefore  fixed  at  Rueda,  and  the  forces  were  dis¬ 
posed  in  a  compact  form,  the  head  placed  in  opposition  to  the  ford  of 
Polios  and  the  bridge  of  Tordesillas,  the  rear  occupying  Medina  del  Campo 
and  other  points  on  the  Zapardiel  and  Trabancos  rivers,  ready  to  oppose 
the  enemy  if  he  should  break  out  from  the  Valladolid  side.  Marmont  s 
line  of  defence,  measured  from  Valladolid  to  Zamora,  was  sixty  miles; 
from  Simancas  to  Toro  above  thirty,  but  the  actual  line  of  occupation  was 
not  above  twelve;  the  bend  of  the  river  gave  him  the  chord,  the  allies  the 
arc,  and  the  fords  were  few  and  difficult.  The  advantage  was  therefore 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  but  to  understand  the  true  position  of  the  con¬ 
tending  generals  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  secondary  coincident  opera¬ 
tions. 

While  the  armies  were  in  presence  at  Salamanca,  Sylveira  had  filed 
up  the  Duero,  to  the  Esla  river,  menacing  the  French  communications 
with  Benavente.  D’Urban’s  horsemen  had  passed  the  Duero  below  Za¬ 
mora  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the  French 
army  and  that  place  ;  but  when  Marmont  fell  back  from  Aldea  Rubia, 
D’Urban  recrossed  the  Duero  at  Fresno  de  la  Ribera  to  avoid  being 
crushed,  yet  immediately  afterwards  advanced  beyond  Toro  to  Castro- 
monte,  behind  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy’s  new  position.  It  was  part 
of  Wellington’s  plan,  that  Castanos,  after  establishing  the  siege  of  Aslorga, 
should  come  down  by  Benavente  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and 
place  himself  in  communication  with  Sylveira.  This  operation,  without 
disarranging  the  siege  of  Astorga,  would  have  placed  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  behind  the  Esla,  and  with 
secure  lines  of  retreat;  consequently  able  to  check  all  the  enemy’s  fo¬ 
raging  parties,  and  reduce  him  to  live  upon  his  fixed  magazines,  which 
were  scanty.  The  usual  Spanish  procrastination  defeated  this  plan. 

Castanos,  by  the  help  of  the  succours  received  from  England,  had 
assembled  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Ponteferrada,  under  the  command  of 
Santocildes,  but  he  pretended  that  he  had  no  battering  guns  until  Sir 


*  See  Plan,  No.  40. 
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Howard  Douglas  actually  pointed  them  out  in  the  arsenal  of  Ferrol,  and 
showed  him  how  to  convey  them  to  the  frontier.  Then  Santocildes 
moved,  though  slowly,  and  when  Bonnet’s  retreat  from  the  Asturias  was 
known,  eleven  thousand  men  invested  Astorga,  and  four  thousand  others 
marched  to  Benavente,  but  not  until  Marmont  had  called  his  detachment 
in  from  that  place.  The  Spanish  battering  train  only  reached  Villa 
Franca  del  Bierzo  on  the  1st  of  July.  However,  the  guerilla  chief,  Mar- 
quinez,  appeared  about  Palencia,  and  the  other  partidas  of  Castile  acting 
on  a  line  from  Leon  to  Segovia,  intercepted  Marmont’s  correspondence 
with  the  king.  Thus  the  immense  tract  called  the  Campo  de  Tierras  was 
secured  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Gallician  army ;  and  to  the  surprise  of 
the  allies,  who  had  so  often  heard  of  the  enemy’s  terrible  devastations 
that  they  expected  to  find  Castile  a  desert,  those  vast  plains,  and  undu¬ 
lating  hills,  were  covered  with  ripe  corn  or  fruitful  vines,  and  the  villages 
bore  few  marks  of  the  ravages  of  war. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  Gallicians  was  still  at  Ponteferrada,  a 
separate  division  had  passed  along  the  coast-road  into  the  Asturias,  and 
in  concert  with  part  of  the  seventh  army  had  harassed  Bonnet’s  retreat 
from  that  kingdom  ;  the  French  general  indeed  forced  his  way  by  the 
eastern  passes,  and  taking  post  the  30th  of  June  at  Reynosa  and  Aguilar 
del  Campo,  chased  the  neighbouring  bands  away,  but  his  movement  was 
one  of  the  great  errors  of  the  campaign.  Napoleon  and  Wellington  felt 
alike  the  importance  of  holding  the  Asturias  at  this  period.  The  one  had 
ordered  that  they  should  be  retained,*  the  other  had  calculated  that  such 
would  be  the  case, "I-  and  the  judgment  of  both  was  quickly  made  manifest. 
For  the  Gallicians,  who  would  not  have  dared  to  quit  the  Bierzo  if  Bonnet 
had  menaced  their  province  by  Lugo  or  by  the  shore  line,  invested  Astorga 
the  moment  he  quitted  the  Asturias.  And  the  partidas  of  the  north,  who 
had  been  completely  depressed  by  Mina’s  defeat,  recovering  courage,  now 
moved  towards  the  coast,  where  Popham’s  expedition,  which  had  sailed  on 
the  18th  of  June  from  Coruna,  soon  appeared,  a  formidable  spectacle,  for 
there  were  five  sail  of  the  line,  with  many  frigates  and  brigs,  in  all  twenty 
ships  of  war. 

The  port  of  Lesquito  was  immediately  attacked  on  the  seabord  by  this 
squadron,  on  the  land  side  by  the  Pastor,  and  when  Captain  Bouverie  got 
a  gun  up  to  breach  the  convent  the  Spanish  chiet  assaulted,  but  was 
repulsed;  however  the  garrison,  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  surrendered 
to  the  squadron  the  22d,  and  on  the  two  following  days  Bermeo  and 
Plencia  fell.  The  partidas  failed  to  appear  at  Guetaria,  but  Castro  and 
Portugalette,  in  the  Bilbao  river,  were  attacked  the  6th  of  July,  in  concert 
with  Longa,  and  though  the  latter  was  rebuffed  at  Bilbao  the  squadron 
took  Castro.  The  enemy  recovered  some  of  their  posts  on  the  10th,  and 
on  the  19th  the  attempt  on  Guetaria  being  renewed,  Mina  and  Pastor 
came  down  to  co  operate,  but  a  French  column  beat  those  chiefs,  and 
drove  the  British  seamen  to  their  vessels,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men  and 
two  guns. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Carrol,  who  accompanied  this  expedition, 
that  the  plan  of  operations  was  ill-arranged,  but  the  local  successes  merit 
no  attention,  the  great  object  of  distracting  the  enemy  was  obtained. 
Caffarelli  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  Palombini’s  division  had 
been  called  to  Madrid;  that  Bonnet  had  abandoned  the  Asturias;  that  a 


*  King  Joseph’s  papers,  captured  at  Vittoria,  MSS.  t  Wellington’s  Despatches,  MSS, 
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Gallician  division  had  entered  that  province;  that  a  powerful  English 
fleet,  containing  troops,  was  on  the  coast,  and  acting  in  concert  with  all 
the  partidas  of  the  north ;  that  the  seventh  army  was  menacing  Burgos, 
and  that  the  whole  country  was  in  commotion.  Trembling  for  his  own 
districts  he  instantly  arrested  the  march  of  the  divisions  destined  for  Mar- 
mont ;  and  although  the  king,  who  saw  very  clearly  the  real  object  of  the 
maritime  expedition,  reiterated  t  he  orders  to  ma  rch  upon  Segovia  or  Cue  I  lai , 
with  a  view  to  re-enforce  either  the  army  of  the  centre  or  the  army  of 
Portugal,  Caffarelli  delayed  obedience  until  the  13th  of  July,  and  then 
sent  but  eighteen  hundred  cavalry  with  twenty  guns. 

Thus  Bonnet’s  movement,  which  only  brought  a  re-enforcement  of  six 
thousand  infantry  to  Marmont,  kept  away  Caffarelli’s  reserves,  which 
were  twelve  thousand  of  all  arms,  uncovered  the  whole  of  the  great  French 
line  of  communication,  and  caused  the  siege  of  Astorga  to  be  commenced. 
And  while  Bonnet  was  in  march  by  Palencia  and  Valladolid  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Tordesillas,  the  king  heard  of  Marmont’s  retreat  from  the  Tormes, 
and  that  an  English  column  menaced  Arevalo;  wherefore  not  being  ready 
to  move  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  fearing  for  Avila,  he  withdrew 
the  garrison  from  that  place,  and  thus  lost  his  direct  line  of  correspondence 
wilh  the  army  of  Portugal,  because  Segovia  was  environed  by  the  partidas. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  neither  Wellington  nor  Marmont  had  reason  to 
fight  upon  the  Duero.  The  latter  because  his  position  was  so  strong  he 
could  safely  wait  for  Bonnet’s  and  Caffarelli’s  troops,  and  meanwhile  the 
king  could  operate  against  the  allies’  communications.  The  former  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  attack  the  French,  except  at  great  disadvantage;  for 
the  fords  of  the  Duero  were  little  known,  and  that  of  Polios  was  very 
deep.  To  pass  the  river  there,  and  form  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy’s 
left,  without  other  combinations,  promised  nothing  but  defeat,  and  the 
staff-officers,  sent  to  examine  the  course  of  the  river,  reported  that  the 
advantage  of  ground  was  entirely  on  the  enemy’s  side,  except  at  Castro 
Nuno,  half-way  between  Polios  and  Toro. 

While  the  enemy  commanded  the  bridge  at  Tordesillas,  no  attempt  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  river  could  be  safe,  seeing  that  Marmont  might 
fall  on  the  allies’  front  and  rear  if  the  operation  was  within  his  reach; 
and  if  beyond  his  reach,  that  is  to  say,  near  Zamora,  he  could  cut  their 
communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  yet  preserve  his  own  with  Caf¬ 
farelli  and  with  the  king.  Wellington  therefore  resolved  to  wait  until  the 
fords  should  become  lower,  or  the  combined  operations  of  the  Gallicians 
and  partidas,  should  oblige  the  enemy,  either  to  detach  men,  or  to  dislodge 
altogether  for  want  of  provisions.  In  this  view  he  urged  Santocildes  to 
press  the  siege  of  Astorga  vigorously  and  to  send  every  man  he  could 
spare  down  the  Esla ;  and  an  intercepted  letter  gave  hopes  that  Astorga 
would  surrender  on  the  7th,  yet  this  seems  to  have  been  a  device  to  keep 
the  Gallicians  in  that  quarter,  for  it  was  in  no  danger.  Santocildes, 
expecting  its  fall,  would  not  detach  men,  but  the  vicinity  of  D’Urban’s 
cavalry,  which  remained  at  Castromonte,  so  incommoded  the  French  right, 
that  Foy  marched  to  drive  them  beyond  the  Esla.  General  Pakenham 
however  crossed  the  ford  of  Polios,  with  some  of  the  third  division,  which 
quickly  brought  Foy  back,  and  Marmont  then  endeavoured  to  augment 
the  number  and  efficiency  of  his  cavalry,  by  taking  a  thousand  horses 
from  the  infantry  officers  and  the  sutlers. 

On  the  8t.h  Bonnet  arrived,  and  the  French  marshal  immediately  ex¬ 
tending  his  right  to  Toro,  commenced  repairing  the  bridge  there.  Wei- 
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lington,  in  like  manner,  stretched  his  left  to  the  Guarena,  yet  kept  his 
centre  still  on  the  Trabancos,  and  his  right  at  Rueda,  with  posts  near 
Tordesillas  and  the  ford  of  Polios.  In  this  situation  the  armies  remained 
for  some  days.  Generals  Graham  and  Picton  went  to  England  in  bad 
health,  and  the  principal  powder  magazine  at  Salamanca  exploded  with 
hurt  to  many,  but  no  other  events  worth  recording  occurred.  The 
weather  was  very  fine,  the  country  rich,  and  the  troops  received  their 
rations  regularly  ;  wine  was  so  plentiful,  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  the 
soldiers  sober;  the  caves  of  Rueda,  either  natural  or  cut  in  the  rock 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  so  immense  and  so  well  slocked, 
that  the  drunkards  of  two  armies  failed  to  make  any  very  sensible  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  quantity.  Many  men  of  both  sides  perished  in  that  laby¬ 
rinth,  and  on  both  sides  also,  the  soldiers,  passing  the  Duero  in  groups, 
held  amicable  intercourse,  conversing  of  the  battles  that  were  yet  to  be 
fought ;  the  camps  on  the  banks  of  tljp  Duero  seemed  at  times  to  belong 
to  one  army,  so  difficult  it  is  to  make  brave  men  hate  each  other. 

To  the  officers  of  the  allies  all  looked  prosperous,  their  only  anxiety  was 
to  receive  the  signal  of  battle,  their  only  discontent,  that  it  was  delayed  ; 
and  many  amongst  them  murmured  (hat  the  French  had  been  permitted 
to  retreat  from  Cristoval.  Had  Wellington  been  finally  forced  back  to 
Portugal,  his  reputation  would  have  been  grievously  assailed  by  his  own 
people,  for  the  majority,  peering  through  their  misty  politics,  saw  Paris 
in  dim  perspective,  and  overlooked  the  enormous  French  armies  that  were 
close  at  hand.  Meanwhile  their  general’s  mind  was  filled  with  care  and 
mortification,  and  all  cross  and  evil  circumstances  seemed  to  combine 
against  him. 

The  mediation  for  the  Spanish  colonies  had  just  failed  at  Cadiz,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  left  no  doubt  that  the  English  influence  was  power¬ 
less  and  the  French  influence  visibly  increasing  in  the  cortez.  Soult  had 
twenty-seven  gun-boats  in  the  Trocadero  canal,  shells  were  cast  day  and 
night  into  the  city,  and  the  people  were  alarmed.  Two  thousand  French 
had  marched  from  Santa  Maria  to  Seville,  apparently  to  re-enforce  Drouet 
in  Estremadura;  Echevaria  had  effected  nothing  in  the  kingdom  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  and  a  French  division  was  assembling  at  Bornos,  to  attack  Balles¬ 
teros,  whose  rashness,  inviting  destruction,  might  alone  put  an  end  to  the 
campaign  in  Leon  and  bring  Wellington  back  to  the  Tagus.  In  the  north 
of  Spain,  also,  affairs  appeared  equally  gloomy,  Mina’s  defeats,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  other  partidas,  were  positively  known,  but  the  effect  of 
Popham’s  operations  was  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.  Bonnet’s  divi¬ 
sion  had  certainly  arrived,  and  the  Gallicians,  who  had  done  nothing  at 
Astorga,  were  already  in  want  of  ammunition.  In  Castile  the  activity  of 
the  partidas,  instead  of  increasing,  had  diminished  after  Wellington 
crossed  the  Tormes,  and  the  chiefs  seemed  inclined  to  leave  the  burden  of 
the  war  entirely  to  their  allies.  Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  them. 
It  had  been  arranged,  that  new  corps,  especially  of  cavalry,  should  be 
raised,  as  the  enemy  receded  in  this  campaign,  and  the  necessary  clothing 
and  equipments,  supplied  by  England,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Wellington,  who,  to  avoid  the  burden  of  carriage,  had  directed  them  to 
Coruna;  yet  now,  when  Leon  and  the  Asturias  were  in  a  manner  re¬ 
covered,  no  man  would  serve  voluntarily.  There  was  great  enthusiasm, 
in  words,  there  had  always  been  so,  but  the  fighting  men  were  not  in¬ 
creased,  and  even  the  juramentados ,  many  of  whom  deserted  at  this  time 
from  the  king,  well  clothed  and  soldier-like  men,  refused  to  enter  the 
English  ranks. 
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Now  also  came  the  news  that  Lord  William  Bentinck’s  plans  were 
altered  and  the  intercepted  despatches  showed  that  the  king  had  again 
ordered  Droiiet  to  pass  Ihe  Tagu's,  but  Soult’s  resistance  to  this  order  was 
not  known.  Wellington,  therefore  at  the  same  moment  »  M  irmm at  s 
army  increase,  heard  that  the  king’s  army,  re-enforced  by  Diouet  was  o 
the  point  of  taking  the  field;  that  the  troops  from  Sicily,  upon  whose 
operations  he  depended  to  keep  all  the  army  of  Aragon  in  I  he  eastern  par 
of  Spain,  and  even  to  turn  the  king’s  attention  that  way,  were  tc .be ^sent 
to  Italy  and  that  two  millions  of  dollars,  which  he  hoped  to  hav  - 
taineda’t  Gibraltar,  had  been  swept  off  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  for  this 
Italian  expedition,  which  thus  at  once  deprived  him  of  men  and  money  . 
The  latter  was  the  most  serious  blow,  the  promised  remittances  from 
England  had  not  arrived,  and  as  the  insufficiency  of  land-carnage  rendered 
it  nearly  impossible  to  feed  the  army  even  on  the  Duero,  to  venture  Either 
into  Spain  without  money  would  be  akin  to  madness.  From  Gallicia, 
where  no  credit  was  given,  came  Fhe  supply  of  meat,  a  stoppage  there 
would  have  made  the  war  itself  stop,  and  no  greater  error  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  enemy,  than  delaying  to  conquer  Gallicia,  which  could 

many  times  have  been  done.  ,  ,  , 

To  meet  the  increasing  exigencies  for  money,  the  English  general  had, 
for  one  resource,  obtained  a  credit  of  half  a  million  from  the  Treasury 
to  answer  certain  certificates,  or  notes  of  hand,  which  his  Spanish 
correspondents  promised  to  get  cashed  ;  but  of  this  resource  he  was  now 
suddenly  deprived  by  the  English  ministers,  who  objected  to  the  irregular 
form  of  the  certificates,  because  he,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  had  adapted 
them  to  the  habits  of  the  people  he  was  to  deal  with.  Meanwhile  his 
troops  were  four,  his  staff  six,  his  muleteers  nearly  twelve  months  in 
arrears  of  pay,  and  he  was  in  debt  every  where,  and  for  every  thing. 
The  Portuguese  government  had  become  very  clamorous  for  the  subsidy, 
Mr.  Stuart0  acknowledged  that  their  distress  was  very  great,  and  the 
desertion  from  the  Portuguese  army,  which  augmented  in  an  alarming 
manner,  and  seemed  rather  to  be  increased  than  repressed  by  severity, 
sufficiently  proved  their  misery.  The  personal  resources  of  Wellington 
alone  enabled  the  army  to  maintain  its  forward  position,  for  he  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  carried  his  commercial  speculations  into  Gallicia,  as  well 
as  Portugal;  and  he  had  persuaded  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Castile  to 
give  up  a°part  of  their  revenue  in  kind  to  the  army,  receiving  bills  on  the 
British  embassy  at  Cadiz  in  return.  But  the  situation  of  affairs  may  be 
best  learned  from  the  mouths  of  the  generals. 

“  The  arrears  of  the  army  are  certainly  getting  to  an  alarming  pitch, 
and  if  it  is  suffered  to  increase,  we  cannot  go  on  :  we  have  only  here 
two  brigades  of  ltiluntry,  fed  by  our  own  commissariat,  and  we  are 
now  reduced  to  one  of  them  having  barely  bread  for  this  day,  and  the 
commissary  has  not  a  farthing  of  money.  I  know  not  how  we  shall 
get  on !” 

Such  were  Beresford’s  words  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  on  the  15th 
Wellington  wrote  even  more  forcibly. 

“  I  have  never,”  said  he,  “  been  in  such  distress  as  at  present,  and 
some  serious  misfortune  must  happen,  if  the  government  do  not  attend 
seriously  to  the  subject,  and  supply  us  regularly  with  money.  The 
arrears  and  distresses  of  the  Portuguese  government  are  a  joke  to  ours, 
and  if  our  credit  was  not.  better  than  theirs,  we  should  certainly  starve. 
As  it  is,  if  we  don’t  find  means  to  pay  our  bills  for  butcher’s  meat  there 
will  be  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.” 
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Thus  stript  as  it  were  to  the  skin,  the  English  general  thought  once 
more  to  hide  his  nakedness  in  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  when  Mar- 
mont,  proud  of  his  own  unripened  skill,  and  perhaps,  from  the  experience 
of  San  Cristoval,  undervaluing  his  adversary’s  tactics,  desirous  also,  it 
was  said,  to  gain  a  victory  without  the  presence  of  a  king,  Marmont, 
pushed  on  by  fate,  madly  broke  the  chain ‘which  restrained  his  enemy’s 
strength. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Bonnet  arrives  in  the  French  camp — Marmont  passes  the  Duero — Combat  of  Castrejon — 
Allies  retire  across  the  Guarena — Combat  on  that  river — Observations  on  the  movements 
— Marmont  turns  Wellington’s  flank — Retreat  to  San  Cristoval — Marmont  passes  the 
Tormes— Battle  of  Salamanca — Anecdote  of  Mrs.  Dalbiac. 

When  Wellington  found  by  the  intercepted  letters,  that  the  king’s 
orders  for  Drouet  to  cross  the  Tagus,  were  reiterated,  and  imperative,  he 
directed  Hill  to  detach  troops,  in  the  same  proportion.  And  as  this 
re-enforcement,  coming  by  the  way  of  Alcantara,  could  reach  the  Duero 
as  soon  as  Drouet  could  reach  Madrid,  he  hoped  still  to  maintain  the 
Tormes,  if  not  the  Duero,  notwithstanding  the  king’s  power ;  for  some 
money,  long  expected  from  England,  had  at  last  arrived  in  Oporto,  and 
he  thought  the  Gallicians,  maugre  their  inertness,  must  soon  be  felt  by 
the  enemy.  Moreover  the  harvest  on  the  ground,  however  abundant, 
could  not  long  feed  the  French  multitudes,  if  Drouet  and  the  king  should 
together  join  Marmont.  Nevertheless,  fearing  the  action  of  Joseph’s 
cavalry,  he  ordered  D’Urban’s  horsemen  to  join  the  army  on  the  Duero. 
But  to  understand  the  remarkable  movements  which  were  now  about  to 
commence,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  French  army,  from 
its  peculiar  organization,  could,  while  the  ground  harvest  lasted,  operate 
without  any  regard  to  lines  of  communication  ;  it  had  supports  on  all 
sides  and  procured  its  food  every  where,  for  the  troops  were  taught  to 
reap  the  standing  corn,  and  grind  it  themselves  if  their  cavalry  could  not 
seize  flour  in  the  villages.  This  organization,  approaching  the  ancient 
Roman  military  perfection,  gave  them  great  advantages;  in  the  field  it 
baffled  the  irregular,  and  threw  the  regular  force  of  the  allies  entirely  upon 
the  defensive;  because  when  the  flanks  were  turned,  a  retreat  only  could 
save  the  communications,  and  the  French  offered  no  point,  for  retaliation 
in  kind.  Wherefore,  with  a  force  composed  of  four  different  nations, 
Wellington  was  to  execute  the  most  difficult  evolutions,  in  an  open  coun¬ 
try,  his  chances  of  success  being  to  arise  only  from  the  casual  errors  of 
his  adversary,  who  was  an  able  general,  who  knew  the  country  perfectly, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  brave,  excellently  disciplined  and  of  one 
nation.  The  game  would  have  been  quite  uneqfuat  if  the  English  general 
had  not  been  so  strong  in  cavalry. 

FRENCH  PASSAGE  OF  THE  DUERO. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  and.  16th  Marmont,  who  had  previously 
made  several  deceptive  movements,  concentrated  his  beautiful  and  gallant 
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army  between  Toro  and  the  Hornija  river ;  and  intercepted  letters,  the 
reports  of  deserters,  and  the  talk  of  the  peasants  had  tor  several  days 
assigned  the  former  place  as  his  point  of  passage.  On  the  morning  o  1 
16th  the  English  exploring  officers,  passing  the  Duero  near  iordesil  as, 
found  only  the  garrison  there,  and  in  the  evening  the  reports  stated, 
that  two  French  divisions  lmd  already  passed  the  repaired  bridge  ot 
Toro.  Wellington  united  his  centre  and  left  at  Canizal  on  the  Ouarena 
durincr  the  night,  intending  to  attack  those  who  had  passed  at  Toro  ;  but 
as  be  had  still  some  doubts  of  the  enemy’s  real  object,  he  caused  bir 
Stapleton  Cotton  to  halt  on  the  Trabancos  with  the  right  wing,  composed 
of  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  and  Anson’s  cavalry.  Meanwhile  ivlar- 
mont,  recalling  his  "troops  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Duero,  returned  to 
Tordesillas  and  Polios,  passed  that  river  at  those  points  and  occupied 
Nava  del  Rey,  where  his  whole  army  was  concentrated  in  the  evening  of 
the  17th,  some  of  his  divisions  having  marched  above  forty  miles,  and 
some  above  fifty  miles,  without  a  halt.  The  English  cavalry  posts  being 
thus  driven  over  the  Trabancos,  advice  of  the  enemy’s  movement  was 
sent  to  Lord  Wellington,  but  he  was  then  near  Toro,  it  was  midnight  ere 
it  reached  him,  and  the  troops,  under  Cotton,  remained  near  Castrejon 
behind  the  Trabancos  during  the  night  of  the  17th  without  orders, 
exposed,  in  a  bad  position,  to  the  attack  of  the  whole  French  army.* 
Wellington  hastened  to  their  aid  in  person,  and  he  ordered  Bock’s,  Le 
Marchant’s,  and  Alten’s  brigades  of  cavalry,  to  follow  him  to  Alaejos,  and 
the  fifth  division  to  take  post  at  Torrecilla  de  la  Orden,  six  miles  in  rear 
of  Castrejon. 

At  daybreak  Cotton’s  outposts  were  again  driven  in  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  with  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  immediately 
formed  in  front  of  the  two  infantry  divisions,  which  were  drawn  up,  the 
fourth  division  on  the  left,  the  light  division  on  the  right,  but  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  each  other  and  separated  by  a  wide  ravine. 
The  country  was  open  and  hilly,  like  the  downs  of  England,  with  here 
and  there  water-gullevs,  dry  hollows,  and  bold  naked  heads  ol  land, 
and  behind  the  most  prominent  of  these  last,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Trabancos,  lay  the  whole  French  army.  Cotton,  however,  seeing  only 
horsemen,  pushed  his  cavalry  again  towards  the  river,  advancing  cau¬ 
tiously  by  his  right  along  some  high  table-land,  and  his  troops  were  soon 
lost  to  the  view  of  the  infantry,  for  the  morning  fog  was  thick  on  the 
stream,  and  at  first  nothing  could  be  descried  beyond.  But  very  soon  the 
deep  tones  of  artillery  shook  the  ground,  the  sharp  ring  of  musketry  was 
heard  in  the  mist,  and  the  forty-third  regiment  was  hastily  brought 
through  Castrejon  to  support  the  advancing  cavalry;  for  besides  the 
ravine  which  separated  the  fourth  from  the  light  division,  there  was 
another  ravine  with  a  marshy  bottom,  between  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  the  village  of  Castrejon  was  the  only  good  point  of  passage. 

The  cannonade  now  became  heavy,  and  the  spectacle  surprisingly 
beautiful,  for  the  lighter  smoke  and  mist,  curling  up  in  fantastic  pillars, 
formed  a  huge  and  glittering  dome  tinged  of  many  colours  by  the  rising 
sun;  and  through  the  grosser  vapour  below,  the  restless  horsemen  were 
seen  or  lost  as  the  fume  thickened  from  the  rapid  play  of  the  artillery, 
while  the  bluff  head  of  land,  beyond  the  Trabancos,  covered  with  French 
troops,  appeared,  by  an  optical  deception,  close  at  hand,  dilated  to  the  size 


*  See  Plan,  No.  40. 
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of  a  mountain,  and  crowded  with  gigantic  soldiers,  who  were  continually 
breaking  off  and  sliding  down  into  the  fight.  Suddenly  a  dismounted 
cavalry  officer  stalked  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke  towards  the  line  of 
infantry  ;  his  gait  was  peculiarly  rigid,  and  he  appeared  to  hold  a  bloody 
handkerchief  to  his  heart,  but  that  which  seemed  a  cloth,  was  a  broad 
and  dreadful  wound;  a  bullet  had  entirely  effaced  the  flesh  from  his  left 
shoulder  and  from  his  breast,  and  had  carried  away  part  of  his  ribs,  his 
heart  was  bared,  and  its  movements  plainly  discerned.  It  was  a  piteous 
and  yet  a  noble  sight,  for  his  countenance  though  ghastly  was  firm,  his 
step  scarcely  indicated  weakness,  and  his  voice  never  faltered.  This 
unyielding  man’s  name  was  Williams;  he  died  a  short  distance  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  it  was  said,  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen, 
who  had  followed  his  father  to  the  Peninsula  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  com¬ 
mission,  for  they  were  not  in  affluent  circumstances. 

General  Cotton  maintained  this  exposed  position  with  skill  and  resolu¬ 
tion,  from  daylight  until  seven  o’clock,  at  which  time  Wellington  arrived, 
in  company  with  Beresford,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  enemy’s  move¬ 
ments.  The  time  was  critical,  and  the  two  English  generals  were  like  to 
have  been  slain  together  by  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  not  very  numerous, 
which  breaking  away  from  the  multitude  on  the  head  of  land  beyond  the 
Trabancos,  came  galloping  at  full  speed  across  the  valley.  It  was  for  a 
moment  thought  they  were  deserting,  but  with  headlong  course  they 
mounted  the  table-land  on  which  Cotton’s  left  wing  was  posted,  and  drove 
a  whole  line  of  British  cavalry  skirmishers  back  in  confusion.  The 
reserves  indeed  soon  came  up  from  Alaejos,  and  these  furious  swordsmen 
being  scattered  in  all  directions  were  in  turn  driven  away  or  cut  down, 
but  meanwhile  thirty  or  forty,  led  by  a  noble  officer,  had  brought  up  tiieir 
right  shoulders,  and  came  over  the  edge  of  the  table-land  above  the  hollow 
Which  separated  the  British  wings  at  the  instant  when  Wellington  and 
Beresford  arrived  on  the  same  slope.  There  were  some  infantry  piquets 
in  the  bottom,  and  higher  up,  near  the  French,  were  two  guns  covered  by 
a  squadron  of  light  cavalry  which  was  disposed  in  perfect  order.  When 
the  French  officer  saw  this  squadron,  he  reined  in  his  horse  with  difficulty'-, 
and  his  troopers  gathered  in  a  confused  body  round  him  as  if  to  retreat. 
They  seemed  lost  men,  for  the  British  instantly  charged,  but  with  a  shout 
the  gallant  fellows  soused  down  upon  the  squadron,  and  the  latter  turning, 
galloped  through  the  guns;  then  the  whole  mass,  friends  and  enemies, 
went  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  bottom,  carrying  away  Lord  Wellington,  and 
the  other  generals,  who  with  drawn  swords  and  some  difficulty,  got  clear 
of  the  tumult.  The  French  horsemen  were  now  quite  exhausted,  and  a 
reserve  squadron  of  heavy  dragoons  coming  in  cut  most  of  them  to  pieces  ; 
yet  their  invincible  leader,  assaulted  by  three  enemies  at  once,  struck  one 
dead  from  his  horse,  and  with  surprising  exertions  saved  himself  from 
the  others,  though  they  rode  hewing  at  him  on  each  side  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile. 

While  this  charge  was  being  executed,  Mnrmont,  who  had  ascertained 
that  a  part  only  of  Wellington’s  army  was  before  him,  crossed  the  Tra¬ 
bancos  in  two  columns,  and  passing  by  Alaejos,  turned  the  left  of  the 
allies,  marching  straight  upon  the  Guarena.  The  British  retired  by  Tor- 
recilla  de  la  Orden,  the  fifth  division  being  in  one  column  on  the  left,  the 
fourth  division  on  the  right  as  they  retreated,  and  the  right  division  on  an 
intermediate  line  and  nearer  to  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  were  on  the 
flanks  and  rear,  the  air  was  extremely  sultry,  the  dust  rose  in  clouds,  and 
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the  dose  order  of  the  troops  rendered  it  very  oppressive,  but  the  military 
spectacle  was  exceedingly  strange  and  grand.  For  then  were  seen  the 
hostile  columns  of  infantry,  only  half  musket-shot  from  each  other, 
marching  impetuously  towards  a  common  goal,  the  |fficers  on  each  side 
pointi no-  forward  with  their  swords,  or  touching  their  caps,  and  waving 
their  hands  in  courtesy,  while  the  German  cavalry,  huge  men,  on  huge 
horses,  rode  between  in  a  close  compact  body  as  if  to  prevent  a  collision. 
At  times  the  loud  tones  of  command,  to  hasten  the  march,  were  heard 
passing  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  and  now  and  then  the  rushing  sound  ot 
bullets°  came  sweeping  over  the  columns,  whose  violent  pace  was  con¬ 


tinually  accelerated.  ,  ,  , 

Thus  moving  for  ten  miles,  yet  keeping  the  most  perfect  order,  both 
parties  approached  the  Guarena,  and  the  enemy  seeing  that  the  light 
division,  although  more  in  their  power  than  the  others,  were  yet  out¬ 
stripping  them  in  the  march,  increased  the  fire  of  their  guns  and  menaced 
an  attack  with  infantry.  But  the  German  cavalry  instantly  drew  close 
round,  the  column  plunged  suddenly  into  a  hollow  dip  of  ground  on  the 
left  which  offered  the  means  of  baffling  the  enemy’s  aim,  and  ten  minutes 
after  the  head  of  the  division  was  in  the  stream  of  the  Guarena  between 
Osmo  and  Castrillo.  The  fifth  division  entered  the  river  at  the  same 
time  but  higher  up  on  the  left,  and  the  fourth  division  passed  it  on  the 
right.  The  soldiers  of  the  light  division,  tormented  with  thirst,  yet  long 
used  to  their  enemy’s  mode  of  warfare,  drank  as  they  marched,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  fifth  division  stopped  in  the  river  for  only  a  few  moments, 
but  on  the  instant  forty  French  guns  gathered  on  the  heights  above  sent  a 
tempest  of  bullets  amongst  them.  So  nicely  timed  was  the  operation. 

The  Guarena,  flowing  from  four  distinct  sources  which  are  united 
below  Castrillo,  offered  a  very  strong  line  of  defence,  and  Marmont, 
hoping  to  carry  it  in  the  first  confusion  of  the  passage,  and  so  seize  the 
table-land  of  Vallesa,  had  brought  up  all  his  artillery  to  the  front;  and 
to  distract  the  allies’  attention  he  had  directed  Clauzel  to  push  the 
head  of  the  right  column  over  the  river  at  Castrillo,  at  the  same  time. 
But  Wellington  expecting  him  at  Vallesa  from  the  first,  had  ordered 
the  other  divisions  of  his  army,  originally  assembled  at  Canizal,  to  cross 
one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  river;  and  they  reached  the' table-land 
of  Vallesa,  before  Marmont’s  infantry,  oppressed  by  the  extreme  heat 
and  rapidity  of  the  march,  could  muster  in  strength  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  other  branch.  Clauzel,  however,  sent  Carrier’s  brigade 
of  cavalry  across  the  Guarena  at  Castrillo  and  supported  it  with  a  column 
of  infantry;  and  the  fourih  division  had  just  gained  the  heights  above 
Canizal,  after  passing  the  stream,  when  Carrier’s  horsemen  entered 
the  valley  on  their  left,  and  the  infantry  in  one  column  menaced  their 
front.  The  sedgy  banks  of  the  river  would  have  been  difficult  to  force 
in  face  of  an  enemy,  but  Victor  Alten  though  a  very  bold  man  in  action, 
was  slow  to  seize  an  advantage,  and  suffered  the  French  cavalry  to  cross 
and  form  in  considerable  numbers  without  opposition  ;  he  assailed  them 
too  late  and  by  successive  squadrons  instead  of  by  regiments,  and  the 
result  was  unfavourable  at  first.  The  fourteenth  and  the  German  hussars 
were  hard  pressed,  the  third  dragoons  came  up  in  support,  but  they  were 
immediately  driven  back  again  by  the  fire  of  some  French  infantry,  the 
fight  waxed  hot  with  the  others,  and  many  fell,  but  finally  General 
Carrier  was  wounded  and  taken,  and  the  French  retired.  During  this 
cavalry  action  the  twenty-seventh  and  fortieth  regiments  coming  down 
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the  hill,  broke  the  enemy’s  infantry  with  an  impetuous  bayonet  charge, 
and  Alten’s  horsemen  being  then  disengaged  sabred  some  of  the  fugitives. 

This  combat  cost  the  French,  who  had  advanced  too  far  without 
support,  a  genera]  and  five  hundred  soldiers;  but  Marmont,  though 
baffled  at  Vallesa,  and  beaten  at  Cast ri Ho,  concentrated  his  army  at  the 
latter  place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  both  banks  of  the  Guarena. 
Whereupon  Wellington  recalled  his  troops  from  Vallesa;  and  as  the 
whole  loss  of  the  allies  during  the  previous  operations  was  not  more 
than  six  hundred,  nor  that  of  the  French  more  than  eight  hundred, 
and  that  both  sides  were  highly  excited,  the  day  still  young,  and  the 
positions  although  strong,  open,  and  within  cannon-shot,  a  battle  was 
expected.  Marmont’s  troops  had  however  been  marching  for  two  days 
and  nights  incessantly,  and  Wellington’s  plan  did  not  admit  of  fighting 
unless  forced  to  it  in  defence,  or  under  such  circumstances,  as  would 
enable  him  to  crush  his  opponent,  and  yet  keep  the  field  afterwards 
against  the  king. 

By  this  series  of  signal  operations,  the  French  general  had  passed  a 
great  river,  taken  the  initiatory  movement,  surprised  the  right  wing  of 
the  allies,  and  pushed  it  back  above  ten 'miles.  Yet  these  advantages 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  general’s  situation, 
which  have  been  already  noticed,  and  Wellington’s  tactical  skill  was 
manifested  by  the  extricating  of  his  troops  from  their  dangerous  position 
at  Castrejon  without  loss,  and  without  being  forced  to  fight  a  battle.  He 
however  appears  to  have  erred  in  extending  his  troops  to  the  right  when 
he  first  reached  the  Duero,  for  seeing  that  Marmont  could  at  pleasure 
pass  that  river  and  turn  his  flanks,  he  should  have  remained  concentrated 
on  the  Guarena,  and  only  pushed  cavalry  posts  to  the  line  of  the  Duero 
above  Toro.  Neither  should  he  have  risked  his  right  wing  so  far  from 
his  main  body  Irotn  the  evening  ot  the  16th  to  the  morning  ot  the  lbth. 
He  could  scarcely  have  brought  it  off  without  severe  loss,  if  Marrnont 
had  been  stronger  in  cavalry,  and  instead  of  pushing  forward  at  once 
to  Guarena  had  attacked  him  on  the  march.  On  the  other  hand  the 
security  of  the  French  general’s  movements,  from  the  Trabancos  to  the 
Guarena,  depended  entirely  on  their  rapidity;  for  as  his  column  crossed 
the  open  country  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  march  of  the  allies,  a  simple 
wheel  by  companies  to  the  right  would  have  formed  the  latter  in  order  of 
battle  on  his  flank  while  the  four  divisions  already  on  the  Guarena  could 
have  met  them  in  front. 

But  it  was  on  the  16th  that  the  French  general  faded  in  the  most 
glaring  manner.  His  intent  was,  by  menacing  the  communication  with 
Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  force  the  allies  back,  and  strike  some 
decisive  blow  during  their  retreat.  Now  on  the  evening  of  the  lbth  he 
had  passed  the  Duero  at  Toro,  gained  a  day’s  march,  and  was  then 
actually  nearer  to  Salamanca  than  the  allies  were;  and  had  he  persisted 
in  his  movement  Wellington  must  have  fought  him  to  disadvantage  or 
have  given  up  Salamanca,  and  passed  the  formes  at  Huerta  to  regain 
the  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  advantage  Marmont 
relinquished,  to  make  a  forced  march  of  eighty  miles  in  forty-eight  hours, 
and  to  risk  the  execution  of  a  variety  of  nice  and  difficult  evolutions,  in 
which  he  lost  above  a  thousand  men  by  the  sword  or  by  fatigue,  and 
finally  found  his  adversary  on  the  18th  still  facing  him  in  the  very  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  had  turned  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  !_ 

On  the  19th  the  armies  maintained  their  respective  ground  in  quiet 
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until  the  evening,  when  Marmont  concentrated  his  troops  in  one  mass  on 
his  left  near  the  village  of  Tarazona,  and' Wellington,  fearing  for  his  right, 
again  passed  the  second  branch  of  the  Guarena,  at  \  allesa,  anc  b  m0> 
and  took  post  on  the  table-land  above  those  villages.  The  light  division, 
being  in  front,  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  overlooking  tic 
enemy’s  main  body  which  was  at  rest  round  the  bivouac  fires  ;  yet  the 
piquets  would  have  been  quietly  posted,  if  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  coming  up 
at  the  moment,  had  not  ordered  Captain  Ross  to  turn  his  battery  of  six- 
pounders  upon  a  group  of  French  officers.  At  the  first  shot  the  enemy 
seemed  surprised,  at  the  second  their  gunners  ran  to  their  pieces,  and  in 
a  few  moments  a  reply  from  twelve  eight-pounders  showed  the  folly  of 
provoking  a  useless  combat.  An  artillery  officer  was  wounded  m  the 
head,  several  of  the  British  soldiers  fell  in  different  parts  of  the  line,,  one 
shot  swept  away  a  whole  section  of  Portuguese,  and  finally  the  division 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  several  hundred  yards  in  a  mortifying  manner  to 
avoid  a  great  and  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood. 

The  allies  being  now  formed  in  two  lines  on  the  table-land  of  Vallesa 
offered  a  fair  though  not  an  easy  field  to  the  enemy;  Wellington  expected 
a  battle  the  next  day,  because  the  range  of  heights  which  he  occupied, 
trended  backwards  to  the  Tormes  on  the  shortest  line;  and  as  he  had 
thrown  a  Spanish  garrison  into  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes,  he  thought 
Marmont  could  not  turn  his  right,  or  if  he  attempted  it,  that  he  would  be 
shouldered  off  the  Tormes  at  the  ford  of  Huerta.  He  was  mistaken.  The 
French  general  was  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and 
proved  that  he  could  move  an  army  with  wonderful  facility. 

On  the  20th  at  daybreak  instead  of  crossing  the  Guarena  to  dispute  the 
high  land  of  Vallesa,  Marmont  marched  rapidly  in  several  columns, 
covered  by  a  powerful  rear-guard,  up  the  river  to  Canta  la  Piedra,  and 
crossed  the  stream  there,  though  the  banks  were  difficult,  before  any  dis¬ 
position  could  be  made  to  oppose  him.  He  thus  turned  the  right  flank  of 
the  allies  and  gained  a  new  range  of  hills  trending  towards  the  Tormes, 
and  parallel  to  those  leading  from  Vallesa.  Wellington  immediately  made 
a  corresponding  movement.  Then  commenced  an  evolution  similar  to 
that  of  the  18th,  but  on  a  greater  scale  both  as  to  numbers  and  length  of 
way.  The  allies  moving  in  two  lines  of  battle  within  musket  shot  of  the 
French  endeavoured  to  gain  upon  and  cross  their  march  at  Cantalpino; 
the  guns  on  both  sides  again  exchanged  their  rough  salutations  as  the 
accidents  of  ground  favoured  their  play  ;  and  again  the  officers,  like  gallant 
gentlemen  who  bore  no  malice  and  knew  no  fear,  made  their  military 
recognitions  while  the  horsemen  on  each  side  watched  with  eager  eyes, 
for  an  opening  to  charge  ;  but  the  French  general  moving  his  army  as  one 
man  along  the  crest  of  the  heights,  preserved  the  lead  he  had  taken,  and 
made  no  mistake. 

At  Cantalpino  it  became  evident  that  the  allies  were  outflanked,  and 
all  this  time  Marmont  had  so  skilfully  managed  his  troops  that  he  furnish¬ 
ed  no  opportunity  even  for  a  partial  attack.  Wellington  therefore  fell  off 
a  little  and  made  towards  the  heights  of  Cabeca  Vellosa  and  Aldea  Rubia, 
intending  to  halt  there  while  the  sixth  division  and  Alien’s  cavalry,  forcing 
their  march,  seized  Aldea  Lengua  and  secured  the  position  of  Cristoval. 
But  he  made  no  effort  to  seize  the  fort  of  Huerta,  for  his  own  march  had 
been  long  and  the  French  had  passed  over  nearly  twice  as  much  ground, 
wherefore  he  thought  they  would  not  attempt  to  reach  the  Tormes  that 
day.  However,  when  night  approached,  although  his  second  line  had  got 
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possession  of  the  heights  of  Vellosa,  his  first  line  was  heaped  up  without 
much  order  in  the  low  ground  between  that  place  and  Hornillos;  the 
French  army  crowned  all  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hills,  and  their  fires, 
stretching  in  a  half  circle  from  Villar-uela  to  Babila  Fuente,  showed  that 
they  commanded  the  ford  of  Huerta.  They  could  even  have  attacked 
the  allies  with  great  advantage  had  there  been  light  for  the  battle.  The 
English  general  immediately  ordered  the  bivouac  fires  to  be  made,  but. 
filed  the  troops  off  in  succession  with  the  greatest  celerity  towards  Velosa 
and  Aldea  Rubia,  and  during  the  movement  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  front,  were  mistaken  for  French,  and  lost  some  men  by 
cannon-shot  ere  they  were  recognised. 

Wellington  was  deeply  disquieted  at  the  unexpected  result  of  this  day’s 
operations,  which  had  been  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  general. 
Marmont  had  shown  himself 'perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  had 
outflanked  and  outmarched  the  allies,  had  gained  the  command  of  the 
Tormes,  and  as  his  junction  with  the  king’s  army  was  thus  secured  he 
might  fight  or  wait  for  re-enforcements  or  continue  his  operations  as  it 
seemed  good  to  himself.  But  the  scope  of  Wellington’s  campaign  was 
hourly  being  more  restricted.  His  reasons  for  avoiding  a  battle  except  at 
advantage,  were  stronger  than  before,  because  Caffarelli’s  cavalry  was 
known  to  be  in  march,  and  the  army  of  the  centre  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  the  field;  hence  though  he  should  fight  and  gain  a  victory,  unless 
it  was  decisive,  his  object  would  not  be  advanced.  That  object  was  to 
deliver  the  Peninsula,  which  could  only  be  done  by  a  long  course  of  solid 
operations  incompatible  with  sudden  and  rash  strokes  unauthorized  by 
any  thing  but  hope  ;  wherefore  yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  he 
prepared  to  return  to  Portugal  and  abide  his  time;  yet  with  a  bitter  spirit, 
which  was  not  soothed  by  the  recollection,  that  he  had  refused  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fighting  to  advantage,  exactly  one  month  before  and  upon  the 
very  hills  he  now  occupied.  Nevertheless  that  steadfast  temper,  which 
then  prevented  him  from  seizing  an  adventitious  chance,  would  not  now 
let  him  yield  to  fortune  more  than  she  could  ravish  from  him:  he  still 
hoped  to  give  the  lion’s  stroke,  and  resolved  to  cover  Salamanca  and  the 
communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  last  moment.  A  letter  stating 
his  inability  to  hold  his  ground  was  however  sent  to  Castanos,  but  it  was 
intercepted  by  Marmont,  who  exultingly  pushed  forwards  without  regard 
to  the  king’s  movements  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  Joseph  afterwards  imagined 
this  to  have  been  a  subtlety  of  Wellington’s  to  draw  the  French  general 
into  a  premature  battle.* 

On  the  21st,  while  the  allies  occupied  the  old  position  of  Cristoval,  the 
French  threw  a  garrison  into  Alba  de  Tormes,  from  whence  the  Spaniards 
had  been  withdrawn  by  Carlos  d’Espana,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  general.  Marmont  then  passed  the  Tormes,  by  the  fords  be¬ 
tween  Alba  and  Pluerta,  and  moving  up  the  valley  of  Machechuco  en¬ 
camped  behind  Calvariza  Ariba,  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  which  extended 
from  the  river  to  that  place.  Wellington  also  passed  the  Tormes  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  by  the  bridges,  and  by  the  fords  of  Santa  Marta 
and  Aldea  Lengua  ;  but  the  third  division  and  U’Urban’s  cavalry  remained 
on  the  right  bank,  and  intrenched  themselves  at  Cabrerizos,  lest  the 
French,  who  had  left  a  division  on  the  heights  of  Babila  Fuente,  should 
recross  the  Tormes  in  the  night  and  overwhelm  them. 


*  King  Joseph’s  Correspondence,  MS. 
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It  was  late  when  the  light  division  descended  the  rough  side  of  the  Aldea 
Lengua  mountain  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  night  came  suddenly  down, 
with  more  than  common  darkness,  Tor  a  storm,  that  common  precursor  of 
a  battle  in  the  Peninsula,  was  at  hand.  Torrents  of  rain  deepened  the 
ford,  the  water  foamed  and  dashed  with  increasing  violence,  the  thunder 
was  frequent  and  deafening,  and  the  lightning  passed  in  sheets  of  fire 
close  over  the  column,  or  played  upon  the  points  of  the  bayonets.  One 
flash  falling  amongst  the  fifth  dragoon  guards,  near  Santa  Marta,  killed 
many  men  and  horses,  while  hundreds  of  frightened  animals  breaking 
loose  from  their  piquet  ropes,  and  galloping  wildly  about,  were  supposed 
to  be  the  enemy’s  cavalry  charging  in  the  darkness,  and  indeed  some  of 
their  patrols  were  at  hand  ;  but  to  a  military  eye  there  was  nothing  more 
imposing  than  the  close  and  beautiful  order  in  which  the  soldiers  of  that 
noble  light  division,  were  seen  by  the  fiery' gleams  to  step  from  the  river 
to  the  bank  and  pursue  their  march  amidst  this  astounding  turmoil,  defy¬ 
ing  alike  the  storm  and  the  enemy. 

The  position  now  taken  by  the  allies  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  occu¬ 
pied  by  General  Graham  a  month  before,  when  the  forts  of  Salamanca 
were  invested.  The  left  wing  rested  in  the  low  ground  on  the  Tormes, 
near  Santa  Marta,  having  a  cavalry  post  in  front  towards  Calvariza  de 
Abaxo.  The  right  wing  extended  along  a  range  of  heights  which  ended 
also  in  low  ground,  near  the  village  of  Arapiles,  and  this  line  being  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  course  of  the  Tormes  from  Huerta  to  Salamanca,  and 
parallel  to  its  course  from  Alba  to  Huerta,  covered  Salamanca.  But  the 
enemy  extending  his  left  along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  still  menaced  the 
line  of  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo;*  and  in  the  night  advice 
came  that  General  Chauvel,  with  near  two  thousand  of  Caffarelli’s  horse¬ 
men,  and  twenty  guns,  had  actually  reached  Polios  on  the  20th,  and 
would  join  Marmont  the  22d  or  23d.  Hence  Wellington,  feeling  that  he 
must  now  perforce  retreat  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  fearing  that  the  French 
cavalry  thus  re-enforced  would  hamper  his  movements,  determined,  unless 
the  enemy  attacked  him,  or  committed  some  flagrant  fault,  to  retire  before 
Chauvel’s  horsemen  could  arrive. 

At  daybreak  on  the  22d,  Marmont,  who  had  called  the  troops  at  Babila 
Fuente  over  the  Tormes,  by  the  ford  of  Encina,  brought  Bonnet’s  and 
Maucune’s  divisions  up  from  the  forest  and  took  possession  of  the  ridge  of 
Calvariza  de  Ariba ;  he  also  occupied  in  advance  of  it  a  wooded  height  on 
which  was  an  old  chapel  called  “  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena.”  But  at  a 
little  distance  from  his  left,  and  from  the  English  right,  stood  a  pair  of 
solitary  hills,  called  “the  Two  Arapiles,”  about  half  cannon-shot  from 
each  other;  steep  and  savagely  rugged  they  were,  and  the  possession  of 
them  would  have  enabled  the  French  general  to  form  his  army  across 
Wellington’s  right,  and  thus  bring  on  a  battle  with  every  disadvantage  to 
the  allies,  confined,  as  the  latter  would  have  been,  between  the  French 
army  and  the  Tormes.  These  hills  were  neglected  by  the  English  general 
until  a  staff-officer,  who  had  observed  the  enemy’s  detachments  stealing 
towards  them,  first  informed  Beresford,  and  afterwards  Wellington  of  the 
fact.  The  former  thought  it  was  of  no  consequence,  but  the  latter  im¬ 
mediately  sent  the  seventh  cacadores  to  seize  the  most  distant  of  the  rocks, 
and  then  a  combat  occurred  similar  to  that  which  happened  between  Csesar 
and  Afranius  at  Lerida;  for  the  French,  seeing  the  allies’  detachment 


*  See  Plan,  No.  40. 
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approaching,  broke  their  own  ranks,  and  running  without  order  to  the 
encounter,  gained  the  first  Arapiles  and  kept  it,  but  were  repulsed  in  an 
endeavour  to  seize  the  second. 

This  skirmish  was  followed  by  one  at  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena, 
which  was  also  assailed  by  a  detachment  of  the  seventh  division,  and  so 
far  successfully,  that  half  that  height  was  gained  ;  yet  the  enemy  kept  the 
other  half,  and  Victor  Alten,  flanking  the  attack  with  a  squadron  of  Ger¬ 
man  hussars,  lost  some  men  and  was  himself  wounded  by  a  musket-shot. 

The  result  of  the  dispute  for  the  Arapiles  rendered  a  retreat  difficult  to 
the  allies  during  daylight;  for  though  the  rock  gained  by  the  English 
was  a  fortress  in  the  way  of  the  French  army,  Marmont,  by  extending  his 
left,  and  by  gathering  a  force  behind  his  own  Arapiles,  could  still  frame 
a  dangerous  battle  and  pounce  upon  the  allies  during  their  movement. 
Wherefore  Wellington  immediately  extended  his  right  into  the  low  ground, 
placing  the  light  companies  of  the  guards  in  the  village  ot  Arapiles,  and 
the  fourth  division,  with  exception  of  the  twenty-seventh  regiment,  which 
remained  at  the  rock,  on  a  gentle  ridge  behind  them.  I  he  fifth  and  sixth 
divisions  he  gathered  in  one  mass  upon  the  internal  slope  of  the  English 
Arapiles,  where  from  the  hollow  nature  of  the  ground  they  were  quite 
hidden  from  the  enemy;  and  during  these  movements,  a  sharp  can¬ 
nonade  was  exchanged  from  the  tops  of  those  frowning  hills,  on  whose 
crowning  rocks  the  two  generals  sat  like  ravenous  vultures  watching  for 
their  quarry. 

Marmont’s  project  was  not  yet  developed  ;  his  troops  coming  fiom 
Babila  Fuenle  were  still  in  the  forest,  and  some  miles  off;  he  had  only 
two  divisions  close  up,  and  the  occupation  of  Calvariza  Ariba,  and 
Nuestra  Seirora  de  la  Pena,  was  a  daring  defensive  measure  to  cover  the 
formation  of  his  army.  The  occupation  of  the  Arapiles  was  however  a 
start  forward,  for  an  advantage  to  be  afterwards  turned  to  profit,  and 
seemed  to  fix  the  operations  on  the  left  of  the  Tormes.  Wellington, 
therefore,  brought  up  the  first  and  the  light  divisions  to  confront  the 
enemy’s  troops  on  the  height  of  Calvariza  Ariba  ;  and  then  calling  the 
third  division  and  D’Urban’s  cavalry  over  the  river,  by  the  fords  of  Santa 
Marta,  he  posted  them  in  a  wood  near  Aldea  Tejada,  entirely  refused  to 
the  enemy  and  unseen  by  him,  yet  in  a  situation  to  secure  the  main  load 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Thus  the  position  of  the  allies  was  suddenly  re¬ 
versed  ;  the  left  rested  on  the  English  Arapiles,  the  right  on  Aldea 
Teiada  ;  that  which  was  the  rear  became  the  front,  and  the  interval 
between  the  third  and  the  fourth  division  was  occupied  by  Bradfords 
Portuguese  infantry,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  British  cavalry. 

This  ground  had  several  breaks  and  hollows,  so  that  few  of  these 
troops  could  be  viewed  by  the  enemy,  and  those  which  were,  seemed, 
both  from  their  movement  and  from  their  position,  to  be  pointing  to  the 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  road  as  in  retreat.  The  commissariat  and  baggage  had 
also  been  ordered  to  the  rear,  the  dust  of  their  march  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  manv  miles  off,  and  hence  there  was  nothing  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  armies,  save  their  proximity,  to  indicate  approaching  battle,  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  long.  About  twelve  o’clock  Marmont, 
fearin^  that  the  important  bearing  of  the  French  Arapiles  on  Wellingtons 
retreat’ would  induce  the  latter  to  drive  him  thence,  hastily  brought  up 
Fov’s  and  Ferey’s  divisions  in  support,  placing  the  first,  with  some  guns, 
on  a  wooded  height  between  the  Arapiles  and  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena, 
the  second,  and  Boyer’s  dragoons,  behind  Foy  on  the  ridge  of  Calvariza 
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de  Ariba.  Nor  was  this  fear  ill-founded,  for  the  English  general,  think¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  safely  retreat  in  daylight  without  possessing  both 
Arapiles,  had  actually  issued  orders  for  the  seventh  division  to  attack  the 
French,  but  perceiving  the  approach  of  more  troops,  gave  counter-orders 
lest  he  should  bring  on  the  battle  disadvantageously.  He  judged  it  better 
to  wait  for  new  events,  being  certain  that  at  night  he  could  make  his 
retreat  good,  and  wishing  rather  that  Marmont  should  attack  him  in  his 
now  strong  position. 

The  French  troops  coming  from  Babila  Fuente  had  not  yet  reached  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  when  Marmont,  seeing  that,  the  allies  would  not  attack, 
and  fearing  that  they  would  retreat  before  his  own  dispositions  were  com¬ 
pleted,  ordered  Thomieres’  division,  covered  by  fifty  guns  and  supported 
by  the  light  cavalry,  to  menace  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road.  He  also  has¬ 
tened  the  march  of  his  other  divisions,  designing,  when  Wellington  should 
move  in  opposition  to  Thomieres,  to  fall  upon  him,  by  the  village  of 
Arapiles,  with  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  Boyer’s  dragoons,  which  last, 
he  now  put  in  march  to  lake  fresh  ground  on  the  left  of  the  Arapiles 
rocks,  leaving  only  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  to  guard  Foy’s  right  flank 
at  Calvariza. 

In  these  new  circumstances,  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  embraced 
an  oval  basin  formed  by  different  ranges  of  hills,  that  rose  like  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  of  which  the  Arapiles  rocks  might  be  considered  the  door-posts. 
This  basin  was  about  a  mile  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  more  than 
two  miles  long  from  east  to  west.  The  northern  and  western  half  formed 
the  allies’  position,  which  extended  from  the  English  Arapiles  on  the  left 
to  Aldea  Tejeda  on  the  right.  The  eastern  heights  were  held  by  the 
French  right,  and  their  left,  consisting  of  Thomieres’  division  with  the 
artillery  and  light  cavalry,  was  now  moving  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  basin  ;  but  the  march  was  wide  and  loose,  there  was  a  long  space 
between  Thomieres’  and  the  divisions  which,  coming  from  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  were  destined  to  form  the  centre,  and  there  was  a  longer  space 
between  him  and  the  divisions  about  the  Arapiles.  Nevertheless,  the 
mass  of  artillery  placed  on  his  right  flank  was  very  imposing,  and 
opened  its  fire  grandly,  taking  ground  to  the  left  by  guns,  in  succession, 
as  the  infantry  moved  on  ;  and  these  last  marched  eagerly,  continually 
contracting  their  distance  from  the  allies,  and  bringing  up  their  left 
shoulders  as  if  to  envelope  Wellington’s  position  and  embrace  it  with  fire. 
At  this  time  also,  Bonnet’s  troops,  one  regiment  of  which  held  the  French 
Arapiles,  carried  the  village  of  that  name,  and  although  soon  driven  from 
the  greatest  part  of  it  again,  maintained  a  fierce  struggle. 

Marmont’s  first  arrangements  had  occupied  several  hours,  yet  as  they 
gave  no  positive  indication  of  his  designs,  Wellington  ceasing  to  watch 
him,  had  retired  from  the  Arapiles.  But  at  three  o’clock,  a  report  reached 
him  that  the  French  left  was  in  motion  and  pointing  towards  the  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  road  ;  then  starting  up  he  repaired  to  the  high  ground,  and 
observed  their  movements  for  some  time,  with  a  stern  contentment,  for 
their  left  wing  was  entirely  separated  from  the  centre.  The  fault  was 
flagrant,  and  he  fixed  it  with  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt.  A  few  orders 
issued  from  his  lips  like  the  incantations  of  a  wizard,  and  suddenly  the 
dark  mass  of  troops  which  covered  the  English  Arapiles,  was  seemingly 
possessed  by  some  mighty  spirit,  and  rushing  violently  down  the  interior 
slope  of  the  mountain,  entered  the  great  basin  amidst  a  storm  of  bullets 
which  seemed  to  shear  away  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  over  which 
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the  soldiers  moved.  The  fifth  division  instantly  formed  on  the  right  of 
the  fourth,  connecting  the  latter  with  Bradford’s  Portuguese,  who  hastened 
forward  at  the  same  time  from  the  right  of  the  army,  and  the  heavy 
cavalry  galloping  up  on  the  right  of  Bradford,  closed  this  front  of  battle. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  divisions,  flanked  on  the  right  by  Anson’s  light 
cavalry,  which  had  now  moved  from  the  Arapiles,  were  ranged  at  half 
cannon-shot  in  a  second  line,  which  was  prolonged  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  direction  of  the  third  division  ;  and  this  last,  re-enforced  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons,  and  by  D’Urban’s  Portuguese  horse¬ 
men,  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  army.  Behind  all,  on  the  highest 
ground,  the  first  and  light  divisions  and  Pack’s  Portuguese  were  disposed 
in  heavy  masses  as  a  reserve. 

When  this  grand  disposition  was  completed,  the  third  division  and 
its  attendant  horsemen,  the  whole  formed  in  four  columns  and  flanked  on 
the  left  by  twelve  guns,  received  orders  to  cross  the  enemy’s  line  of  march. 
The  remainder  of  the  first  line,  including  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry, 
was  directed  to  advance  whenever  the  attack  of  the  third  division  should 
be  developed ;  and  as  the  fourth  division  must  in  this  forward  movement 
necessarily  lend  its  flank  to  the  enemy’s  troops  stationed  on  the  French 
Arapiles,  Pack’s  brigade  was  commanded  to  assail  that  rock  the  moment 
the  left  of  the  British  line  should  pass  it.  Thus,  after  a  long  coiling  and 
winding,  the  armies  came  together,  and  drawing  up  their  huge  trains  like 
angry  serpents  mingled  in  deadly  strife. 

x  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 

Marmont,from  the  top  of  the  French  Arapiles,  saw  the  country  beneath 
him  suddenly  covered  with  enemies  at  a  moment  when  he  was  in  the  act 
of  making  a  complicated  evolution,  and  when,  by  the  rash  advance  of  his 
left,  his  troops  were  separated  into  three  parts,  each  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  assist  the  other,  and  those  nearest  the  enemy  neither  strong 
enough  to  hold  their  ground,  nor  aware  of  what  they  had  to  encounter. 
The  "third  division  was,  however,  still  hidden  from  him  by  the  western 
heights,  and  he  hoped  that  the  tempest  of  bullets  under  which  the  British 
line  was  moving  in  the  basin  beneath,  would  check  it  until  he  could  bring 
up  his  reserve  divisions,  and  by  the  village  of  Arapiles  fall  on  w'hat  was 
now  the  left  of  the  allies’  position.  But  even  this,  his  only  resource  for 
saving  the  battle,  was  weak,  for  on  that  point  there  were  still  the  first  and 
light  divisions  and  Pack’s  brigade,  forming  a  mass  of  twelve  thousand  troops 
with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery;  the  village  itself  was  well  disputed,  and 
the  English  Arapiles  rock  stood  out  as  a  strong  bastion  ol  defence.  How¬ 
ever,  the  French  general,  nothing  daunted,  despatched  officer  after  officer, 
some  to  hasten  up  the  troops  from  the  forest,  others  to  stop  the  progress 
of  his  left  wing,  and  with  a  sanguine  expectation  still  looked  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  until  he  saw  Pakenham  with  the  third  division  shoot  like  a  meteor 
across  Thomieres’  path  ;  then  pride  and  hope  alike  died  within  him,  and 
desperately  he  was  hurrying  in  person  to  that  fatal  point,  when  an  explod¬ 
ing  shell  stretched  him  on  the  earth  with  a  broken  arm  and  two  deep 
wounds  in  his  side.  Confusion  ensued,  and  the  troops,  distracted  by  ill- 
judged  orders  and  counter-orders,  knew  not  where  to  move,  who  to  fight 

or  who  to  avoid.  . 

It  was  about  five  o’clock  when  Pakenham  fell  upon  Thomieres,  and  it 
was  at  the  instant  when  that  general,  the  head  of  whose  column  had 
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gained  an  open  isolated  bill  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern  range  of 
heights,  expected  to  see  the  allies,  in  full  retreat  towards  the  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo  road,  closely  followed  by  Marmont  from  the  Arapiles.  I  he  counter¬ 
stroke  was  terrible!  Two  batteries  of  artillery  placed  on  the  summit  ot 
the  western  heights  suddenly  took  his  troops  in  flank,  and  Pakenham  s 
massive  columns  supported  by  cavalry,  were  coming  on  full  in  his  front, 
while  two-thirds  of  his  own  division,  lengthened  out  and  unconnected, 
were  still  behind  in  a  wood  where  they  could  hear,  but  could  not  see  the 
storm  which  was  now  bursting.  From  the  chief  to  the  lowest  soldier  all 
felt  that  they  were  lost,  and  in  an  instant  Pakenham  the  most  frank  and 
gallant  of  men  commenced  the  battle. 

The  British  columns  formed  lines  as  they  marched,  and  the  French 
gunners  standing  up  manfully  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  sent  showers 
of  grape  into  the  advancing  masses,  while  a  crowd  of  light  troops  poured 
in  a  fire  of  musketry,  under  cover  of  which  the  main  body  endeavoured 
to  display  a  front.  But  bearing  onwards  through  the  skirmishers  with  the 
might  of  a  giant,  Pakenham  broke  the  hall-formed  lines  into  fragments, 
and  sent  the  whole  in  confusion  upon  the  advancing  supports;  one  only 
officer,  with  unyielding  spirit,  remained  by  the  artillery  ;  standing  alone 
he  fired  the  last  gun  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  but  whether  he  lived 
or  there  died  could  not  be  seen  for  the  smoke.  Some  squadrons  of  light 
cavalry  fell  on  the  right  of  the  third  division,  but  the  fifth  regiment  repulsed 
them,  and  then  D’Urban’s  Portuguese  horsemen,  re-enforced  by  two  squad¬ 
rons  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons  under  Felton  Harvey,  gained  the  enemy’s 
flank.  The  Oporto  regiment,  led  by  the  English  Major  Watson  instantly 
charged  the  French  infantry,  yet  vainly,  Watson  fell  deeply  wounded  and 
his  men  retired.* 

Pakenham  continued  his  tempestuous  course  against  the  remainder  of 
Thomieres’  troops,  which  were  now  arrayed  on  the  wooded  heights  behind 
the  first  hill,  yet  imperfectly,  and  offering  two  fronts,  the  one  opposed  to 
the  third  division  and  its  attendant  horsemen,  the  other  to  the  fifth  division, 
to  Bradford’s  brigade  and  the  main  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  all  of 
which  were  now  moving  in  one  great  line  across  the  basin.  Meanwhile 
Bonnet’s  troops  having  failed  at  the  village  of  Arapiles  were  sharply 
engaged  with, the  fourth  division,  Maucune  kept  his  menacing  position 
behind  the  French  Arapiles,  and  as  Clauzel’s  division  had  come  up  from 
the  forest,  the  connexion  of  the  centre  and  left  was  in  some  measure 
restored  ;  two  divisions  were  however  still  in  the  rear,  and  Boyer’s  dra¬ 
goon’s  were  in  march  from  Calvariza  Ariba.  Thomieres  had  been  killed, 
and  Bonnet,  who  succeeded  Marmont,  had  been  disabled,  hence  more  con¬ 
fusion ;  but  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Clauzel,  and  he  was 
of  a  capacity  to  sustain  this  terrible  crisis. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  and  Bradford’s  brigade  were  now  hotly 
engaged  and  steadily  gaining  ground  ;  the  heavy  cavalry,  Anson’s  light 
dragoons  and  Bull’s  troop  of  artillery  were  advancing  at  a  trot  on  Paken- 
ham’s  left ;  and  on  that  general’s  right  D’Urban’s  horseman  overlapped 
the  enemy.  Thus  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  before  an  order  of  battle 
had  even  been  formed  by  the  French,  their  commander-in-chief  and  two 
other  generals  had  fallen,  and  the  left  of  their  army  was  turned,  thrown 
into  confusion  and  enveloped.  Clauzel’s  division  had  indeed  joined  Tho¬ 
mieres’,  and  a  front  had  been  spread  on  the  southern  heights,  but  it  was 
loose  and  unfit  to  resist;  for  the  troops  were,  some  in  double  lines,  some 
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in  columns,  some  in  squares;  a  powerful  sun  shone  full  in  their  eyes,  the 
light  soil,  stirred  up  by  the  trampling  of  men  and  horses,  and  driven  for¬ 
ward  by  a  breeze,  which  arose  in  the  west  at  the  moment  of  attack,  came 
full  upon  them,  mingled  with  smoke  in  such  stifling  clouds,  that  scarcely 
able  to  breathe,  and  quite  unable  to  see,  their  fire  was  given  at  random. 

In  this  situation,  while  Pakenham,  bearing  onward  with  a  conquering 
violence,  was  closing  on  their  flank  and  the  fifth  division  advancing  with 
a  storm  of  fire  on  their  front,  the  interval  between  the  two  attacks  was 
suddenly  filled  with  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust,  which  moving  swiftly  for¬ 
ward  carried  within  its  womb  the  trampling  sound  of  a  charging  multi¬ 
tude.  As  it  passed  the  left  of  the  third  division  Le  Marchant’s  heavy 
horsemen  flanked  by  Anson’s  light  cavalry,  broke  forth  from  it  at  full 
speed,  and  the  next  instant  twelve  hundred  French  infantry  though  formed 
in  several  lines  were  trampled  down  with  a  terrible  clamour  and  dis¬ 
turbance.  Bewildered  and  blinded,  they  cast  away  their  arms  and  ran 
through  the  openings  of  the  British  squadrons  stooping  and  demanding 
quarter,  while  the  dragoons,  big  men  and  on  big  horses,  rode  onwards 
smiting  with  their  long  glittering  swords  in  uncontrollable  power,  and  the 
third  division  followed  at  speed,  shouting  as  the  French  masses  fell  in 
succession  before  this  dreadful  charge. 

Nor  were  these  valiant  swordsmen  yet  exhausted.  Their  own  general, 
Le  Marchant,  and  many  officers  had  fallen,  but  Cotton  and  all  his  staff 
was  at  their  head,  and  with  ranks  confused,  and  blended  together  in  one 
mass,  still  galloping  forward  they  sustained  from  a  fresh  column  an  irre¬ 
gular  stream  of  fire  which  emptied  a  hundred  saddles;  yet  with  fine 
courage,  and  downright  force,  the  survivors  broke  through  this  the  third 
and  strongest  body  of  men  that  had  encountered  them,  and  Lord  Edward 
Somerset,  continuing  his  course  at  the  head  of  one  squadron,  with  a  happy 
perseverance  captured  five  guns.  The  French  left  was  entirely  broken, 
more  than  two  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  the  French  light  horsemen 
abandoned  that  part  of  the  field,  and  Thomieres’ division  no  longer  existed 
as  a  military  body.  Anson’s  cavalry,  which  had  passed  quite  over  the 
hilt  and  had  suffered  little  in  the  charge,  was  now  joined  by  D’Urban’s 
troopers,  and  took  the  place  of  Le  Marchant’s  exhausted  men  ;  the  heavy 
German  dragoons  followed  in  reserve,  and  with  the  third  and  fifth  divi¬ 
sions  and  the  guns,  formed  one  formidable  line,  two  miles  in  advance  of 
where  Pakenham  had  first  attacked;  and  that  impetuous  officer  with 
unmitigated  strength  still  pressed  forward  spreading  terror  and  disorder  on 

the  enemy’s  left.  • 

While  these  signal  events,  which  occupied  about  forty  minutes,  were 
passing  on  the  allies’  right,  a  terrible  battle  raged  in  the  centre.  For 
when  the  first  shock  of  the  third  division  had  been  observed  from  the 
Arapiles,  the  fourth  division,  moving  in  a  line  with  the  fifth,  had  passed 
the  village  of  that  name  under  a  prodigious  cannonade,  and  vigorously 
driving  Bonnet’s  troops  backwards,  step  by  step,  to  the  southern  and 
eastern  heights,  obliged  them  to  mingle  with  Clauzel’s  and  with  Tho- 
mieres’  broken  remains.  When  the  combatants  had  passed  the  French 
Arapiles,  which  was  about  the  time  of  Le  Marchant’s  charge,  Pack’s  Por¬ 
tuguese  assailed  that  rock,  and  the  front  of  battle  was  thus  completely 
defined,  because  Foy’s  division  was  now  exchanging  a  distant  cannonade 
with  the  first  and  light  divisions.  However,  Bonnet’s  troops,  notwith¬ 
standing  Marmont’s  fall,  and  the  loss  of  their  own  general,  fought  strongly, 
and  Clauzel  made  a  surprising  effort,  beyond  all  men’s  expectations,  to 
vol.  in.  28 
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restore  the  battle.  Already  a  great  change  was  visible.  Ferey’s  division, 
drawn  off  from  the  height  of  Calvariza  Araba  arrived  in  the  centre  behind 
Bonnet’s  men  ;  the  light  cavalry,  Boyer’s  dragoons,  and  two  divisions  of 
infantry,  from  the  forest,  were  also  united  there,  and  on  this  mass  of  fresh 
men,  Clauzel  rallied  the  remnants  of  his  own  and  Thomieres’  division. 
Thus  by  an  able  movement,  Sarrut’s,  Brenier’s,  and  Ferey’s  unbroken 
troops,  supported  by  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  were  so  disposed  as  to 
cover  the  line  of  retreat  to  Alba  de  Tormes,  while  Maucune’s  division  was 
still  in  mass  behind  the  French  Arapiles,  and  Foy’s  remained  untouched 
on  the  right. 

But  Clauzel,  not  content  with  having  brought  the  separated  part  of  his 
army  together  and  in  a  condition  to  effect  a  retreat,  attempted  to  stem  the 
tide  of  victory  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  strength  and  roughness.  His 
hopes  were  founded  on  a  misfortune  which  had  befallen  General  Pack; 
for  that  officer,  ascending  the  French  Arapiles  in  one  heavy  column,  had 
driven  back  the  enemy’s  skirmishers,  and  was  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
summit,  believing  himself  victorious,  when  suddenly  the  French  reserves 
leaped  forward  from  the  rocks  upon  his  front,  and  upon  his  left  flank. 
The  hostile  masses  closed,  there  was  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  a  shout,  a 
stream  of  fire,  and  the  side  of  the  hill  was  covered  to  the  very  bottom  with 
the  dead,  the  wounded,  and  the  flying  Portuguese,  who  were  scoffed  at  for 
this  failure  without  any  justice;  no  troops  could  have  withstood  that 
crash  upon  such  steep  ground,  and  the  propriety  of  attacking  the  hill  at 
all  seems  very  questionable.  The  result  went  nigh  to  shake  the  whole 
battle.  For  the  fourth  division  had  just  then  reached  the  southern  ridge 
of  the  basin,  and  one  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  service  was  actually 
on  the  summit  when  twelve  hundred  fresh  adversaries,  arrayed  on  the 
reverse  slope,  charged  up  hill ;  and  as  the  British  fire  was  straggling  and 
ineffectual,  because  the  soldiers  were  breathless  and  disordered  by  the 
previous  fighting,  the  French  who  came  up  resolutely  and  without  firing 
won  the  crest.  They  were  even  pursuing  down  the  other  side  when 
two  regiments  placed  in  line  below,  checked  them  with  a  destructive 
volley. 

This  vigorous  counter-blow  took  place  at  the  moment  when  Pack’s 
defeat  permitted  Maucune,  who  was  no  longer  in  pain  for  the  Arapiles 
hill,  to  menace  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  fourth  division  ;  but  the  left 
wing  of  the  fortieth  regiment  immediately  wheeled  about,  and  with  a  rough 
charge  cleared  the  rear.  Maucune  would  not  engage  himself  more  deeply 
at  that  time*  but  General  Ferey’s  troops  pressed  vigorously  against  the 
front  of  the  fourth  division,  and  Brenier  did  the  same  by  the  first  line  of 
the  fifth  division,  Boyer’s  dragoons  also  came  on  rapidly,  and  the  allies 
being  outflanked  and  overmatched  lost  ground.  Fiercely  and  fast  the 
French  followed,  and  the  fight  once  more  raged  in  the  basin  below. 
General  Cole  had  before  this  fallen  deeply  wounded,  and  Leith  had  the 
same  fortune;  but  Beresford  promptly  drew  Spry’s  Portuguese  brigade 
from  the  second  line  of  the  fifth  division,  and  thus  flanked  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  enemy  ;  yet  he  also  fell  desperately  wounded,  and  Boyer’s 
dragoons  then  came  freely  into  action,  because  Anson’s  cavalry  had  been 
checked  after  Le  Marchant’s  charge  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery. 

T.  he  crisis  *of  the  battle  had  now  arrived,  and  the  victory  was  for  the 
general  who  had  the  strongest  reserves  in  hand.  Wellington,  who  was 
seen  that  day  at  every  point  of  the  field  exactly  when  his  presence  was 
most  required,  immediately  brought  up  from  the  second  line,  the  sixth 
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division,  and  its  charge  was  rough,  strong,  and  successful.  Nevertheless 
the  struggle  was  no  slight  one.  The  men  of  General  Hulse’s  brigade, 
which  was  on  the  left,  went  down  by  hundreds,  and  the  sixty-first  and 
eleventh  regiments  won  their  way  desperately,  and  through  such  a  fire  as 
British  soldiers  only  can  sustain.  Some  of  Boyer’s  dragoons  also  breaking 
in  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  divisions  slew  many  men,  and  caused  some 
disorder  in  the  fifty-third  ;  but  that  brave  regiment  lost  no  ground,  nor 
did  Clauzel’s  impetuous  counter-attack  avail  at  any  point,  after  the  first 
burst,  against  the  steady  courage  of  the  allies.  The  southern  ridge  was 
regained,  the  French  general  Menne  was  severely,  and  General  Ferey 
mortally,  wounded,  Clauzel  himself  was  hurt,  and  the  reserve  of  Boyer’s 
dragoons  coming  on  at  a  canter  were  met  and  broken  by  the  fire  pf 
Hulse’s  noble  brigade.  Then  the  changing  current  of  the  fight  once 
more  set  for  the  British.  The  third  division  continued  to  outflank  the 
enemy’s  left,  Maucune  abandoned  the  French  Arapdes,  Foy  retired  from 
the  ridge  of  Calvariza,  and  the  allied  host,  righting  itself,  as  a  gallant 
ship  after  a  sudden  gust,  again  bore  onwards  in  blood  and  gloom,  for 
though  the  air,  purified  by  the  storm  of  the  night  before,  vyas  peculiarly 
clear,  one  vast  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  rolled  along  the  basin,  and  within 
it  was  the  battle  with  all  its  sights  and  sounds  of  terror. 

When  the  English  general  had  thus  restored  the  fight  in  the  centre,  he 
directed  the  commander  of  the  first  division  to  push  between  Foy  and  the 
rest  of  the  French  army,  which  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  rally  or  escape;  but  this  order  was  not  executed,  and  Foy’s  and 
Maucune’s  divisions  were  skilfully  used  by  Clauzel  to  protect  the  retreat. 
The  first,  posted  on  undulating  ground  and  flanked  by  some  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  covered  the  roads  to  the  fords  of  Huerta  and  Encina  ;  the 
second,  re-enforced  with  fifteen  guns,  was  placed  on  a  steep  ridge  in  front 
of  the  forest,  covering  the  road  to  Alba  de  Tormes  ;  and  behind  this  ridge, 
the  rest  of  the  army,  then  falling  back  in  disorder  before  the  third,  fifth, 
and  sixth  divisions,  took  refuge.  Wellington  immediately  sent  the  light 
division,  formed  in  two  lines  and  flanked  by  some  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
against  Foy;  and  he  supported  them  by  the  first  division  in  columns, 
flanked  on  the  right  by  two  brigades  of  the  fourth  division,  which  he  had 
drawn  off  from  the  centre  when  the  sixth  division  restored  the  fight. 
The  seventh  division  and  the  Spaniards  followed  in  reserve,  the  country 
was  covered  with  troops,  and  a  new  army  seemed  to  have  risen  out  of 

the  earth.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Foy  throwing  out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  retired  slowly  by  wings,  turn¬ 
ing  and  firing  heavily  from  every  rise  of  ground  upon  the  light  division, 
which  marched  steadily  forward  without  returning  a  shot,  save  by  its 
skirmishers;  for  three  miles  the  march  was  under  this  musketry,  which 
was  occasionally  thickened  by  a  cannonade,  and  yet  very  few  men  were 
lost  because  the  French  aim  was  baflled,  partly  by  the  twilight,  partly 
by  the  even  order  and  rapid  gliding  of  the  lines.  But  the  French  geneia 
jjesoraviers  was  killed,  and  the  flanking  brigades  from  the  fourth  division 
havnm  now  penetrated  between  Maucune  and  Foy,  it  seemed  difficult  for 
the  latter  to  extricate  his  troops  from  the  action;  nevertheless  he  did  it 
and  with  °reat  dexterity.  For  having  increased  his  skirmishers  on  the 
last  defensible  ridge,  along  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  marshy  stream,  he 
redoubled  his  fire  of  musketry,  and  made  a  menacing  demonstration  wi  h 
his  horsemen  just  as  the  darkness  fell;  the  British  guns  immedia  ely 
opened  their  fire,  a  squadron  of  dragoons  galloped  forwards  from  the  left, 
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the  infantry,  crossing  the  marshy  stream,  with  an  impetuous  pace  has¬ 
tened  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  a  rough  shock  seemed  at  hand,  hut 
there  was  no  longer  on  enemy;  the  main  body  ol  the  Prench  had  gone 
into  the  thick  forest  on  their  own  left  during  the  firing,  and  the  skirmishers 
fled  swiftly  after,  covered  by  the  smoke  and  by  the  darkness. 

Meanwhile  Maucune  maintained  a  noble  battle.  He  was  outflanked 
and  outnumbered,  but  the  safety  of  the  trench  army  depended  on  his 
courage;  he  knew  it,  and  Pakenham,  marking  his  bold  demeanour,  ad¬ 
vised  Clinton,  who  was  immediately  in  his  front,  not  to  assail  him  until 
the  third  division  should  have  turned  his  left.  Nevertheless  the  sixth 
division  was  soon  plunged  afresh  into  action  under  great  disadvantage,  for 
after  being  kept  by  its  commander  a  long  time  without  reason,  close  under 
Maucune’s  batteries,  which  ploughed  heavily  through  the  ranks,  it  was 
suddenly  directed  by  a  staff-officer  to  attack  the  hill.  Assisted  by  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  fourth  division,  the  troops  then  rushed  up,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  the  fire  showed  from  afar  how  the  battle  went.  On  the  side 
of  the  British  a  sheet  of  flame  was  seen,  sometimes  advancing  with  an 
even  front,  sometimes  pricking  forth  in  spear  heads,  now  falling  back  in 
waving  lines,  and  anon  darting  upwards  in  one  vast  pyramid,  the  apex  of 
which  often  approached,  yet  never  gained  the  actual  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  but  the  French  musketry,  rapid  as  lightning,  sparkled  along  the  brow 
of  the  height  with  unvarying  fulness,  and  with  what  destructive  effects  the 
dark  gaps  and  changing  shapes  of  the  adverse  fire  showed  too  plainly. 
Yet  when  Pakenham  had  again  turned  the  enemy’s  left,  and  Foy’s  divi¬ 
sion  had  glided  into  the  forest,  Maucune’s  task  was  completed,  the  efful¬ 
gent  crest  of  the  ridge  became  black  and  silent,  and  the  whole  French 
army  vanished  as  it  were  in  the  darkness. 

Meanwhile  Wellington,  who  was  with  the  leading  regiment  of  the  light 
division,  continued  to  advance  towards  the  ford  of  Huerta,  leaving  the 
forest  to  his  right,  for  he  thought  the  Spanish  garrison  was  still  in  the 
castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  that  the  enemy  must  of  necessity  be  found 
in  a  confused  mass  at  the  fords.  It  was  for  this  final  stroke  that  he  had 
so  skilfully  strengthened  his  left  wing,  nor  wais  he  diverted  from  his  aim 
by  marching  through  standing  corn  where  no  enemy  could  have  preceded 
him  ;  nor  by  Foy’s  retreat  into  the  forest,  because  it  pointed  towards  the 
fords  of  Encina  and  Gonzalo,  which  that  general  might  be  endeavouring 
to  gain,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  would  find  him  there.  A  squad¬ 
ron  of  French  dragoons  also  burst  hastily  from  the  forest  in  front  of  the 
advancing  troops,  soon  after  dark,  and  firing  their  pistols  passed  at  full 
gallop  towards  the  ford  of  Huerta,  thus  indicating  great  confusion  in  the 
defeated  army,  and  confirming  the  notion  that  its  retreat  was  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Had  the  castle  of  Alba  been  held,  the  French  could  not  have  carried 
off  a  third  of  their  army,  nor  would  they  have  been  in  much  better  plight 
if  Carlos  d’Espana,  who  soon  discovered  his  error  in  withdrawing  the 
garrison,  had  informed  Wellington  of  the  fact;  but  he  suppressed  it  and 
suffered  the  colonel  who  had  only  obeyed  his  orders  to  be  censured  :  the 
left  wing,  therefore,  continued  their  march  to  the  ford  without  meeting  any 
enemy,  and,  the  night  being  far  spent,  were  there  halted ;  the  right  wing, 
exhausted  by  long  fighting,  had  ceased  to  pursue  after  the  action  with 
Maucune,  and  thus  the  French  gained  Alba  unmolested  ;  but  the  action 
did  not  terminate  without  two  remarkable  accidents.  While  riding  close 
behind  the  forty-third  regiment,  Wellington  was  struck  in  the  thigh  by  a 
spent  musket-ball,  which  passed  through  his  holster ;  and  the  night  piquets 
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had  just  been  set  at  Huerta,  when  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  who  had  gone  to 
the  ford  and  returned  a  different  road,  was  shot  through  the  arm  by  a 
Portuguese  sentinel,  whose  challenge  he  had  disregarded.  These  were 
the  last  events  of  this  famous  battle,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  general  was 
worthily  seconded  by  troops,  whose  ardour  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
following  anecdotes. 

Captain  Brotherton  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons,  fighting  on  the  18th  at 
the  Guarena,  amongst  the  foremost,  as  he  was  always  wont  to  do,  had  a 
sword  thrust  quite  through  his  side,  yet  on  the  22d  he  was  again  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  being  denied  leave  to  remain  in  that  condition  with  his  own 
regiment,  secretly  joined  Pack’s  Portuguese  in  an  undress,  and  was  again 
hurt  in  the  unfortunate  charge  at  the  Arapiles.  Such  were  the  officers. 
A  man  of  the  forty-third,  one  by  no  means  distinguished  above  his  com¬ 
rades,  was  shot  through  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  lost  his  shoes  in 
passing  the  marshy  stream  ;  but  refusing  to  quit  the  fight,  he  limped  under 
fire  in  rear  of  his  regiment,  and  with  naked  feet,  and  streaming  of  blood 
from  his  wound,  he  marched  for  several  miles  over  a  country  covered 
with  sharp  stones.  Such  were  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  devotion  of  a  woman 
was  not  wanting  to  the  illustration  of  this  great  day. 

The  wife  of  Colonel  Dalbiac,  an  English  lady  of  a  gentle  disposition 
and  possessing  a  very  delicate  irame,  had  braved  the  dangers,  and 
endured  the  privations  of  two  campaigns,  with  the  patient  fortitude  which 
belongs  only  to  her  sex;  and  in  this  battle,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but 
that  strong  affection  which  had  so  long  supported  her,  she  rode  deep 
amidst  the  enemy’s  fire,  trembling  yet  irresistibly  impelled  forwards  by 
feelings  more  imperious  than  horror,  more  piercing  than  the  fear  of 
death. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Clauzel  passes  the  Tormes  at  Alba— Cavalry  combat  at  La  Serna— Chauvel  s  cavalry  joins 
the  Erench  army— The  king  reaches  Blasco  Sancho— Retires  to  Espmar  on  hearing  of 
the  battle— Receives  letters  from  Clauzel  which  induce  him  to  march  on  begovia— 
Wellington  drives  Clauzel  across  the  Duero — Takes  Valladolid  Brings  Santocildes 
over  the  Duero— Marches  upon  Cuellar— The  king  abandons  Segovia  and  recrosses  the 
Guadarama— State  of  affairs  in  other  parts  of  Spain— General  Long  defeats  Lallemand  in 
Estremadura— Caffarelli  is  drawn  to  the  coast  by  Popham's  expedition— Wellington 
leaves  Clinton  at  Cuellar  and  passes  the  Guadarama— Cavalry  combat  at  Majadahonda— 
The  king  unites  his  army  at  Valdemoro— Miserable  state  of  the  f  reach  convoy— Joseph 
passes  the  Tmrns;  hears  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  at  Alicante  Retreats 
upon  Valencia  instead  of  Andalusia— Maupoinfs  brigade  succours  the  garrison  ofCuenca, 
is  beaten  at  Utiel  by  Villa  Campa— Wellington  enters  Madrid— rhe  Retiro  surrenders— 
the  Empecinado  takes  Guadalaxara— Extraordinary  journey  of  Colonel  I  abyier— Napo¬ 
leon  hears  of  Marmont’s  defeat— His  generous  conduct  towards  that  marshal— Receives 
the  king's  report  against  Soult— His  magnanimity— Observations. 


During  the  few  hours  of  darkness,  which  succeeded  the  cessation  of 
the  battle,  Clauzel  had  with  wonderful  diligence,  passed  the  Tormes  by 
the  narrow  bridge  of  Alba  and  the  fords  below  it,  and  at  daylight  was 
in  full  retreat  upon  Peneranda,  covered  by  an  organized  rear-guard. 
Wellington  also,  having  brought  up  the  German  dragoons  and  Anson  s 
cavalry  to  the  front,  crossed  the  river  with  his  left  wing  at  daylight,  and 
moving  up  the  stream,  came  about  ten  o’clock  upon  the  french  rear, 
which°was  winding  without  much  order  along  the  Almar,  a  small  stream 
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at  the  foot  of  a  height  near  the  village  of  La  Serna.  He  launched  his 
cavalry  against  them,  and  the  French  squadrons,  flying  from  Anson  s 
troopers  towards  their  own  left,  abandoned  three  battalions  o  m  an  ly, 
who  in  separate  columns  were  making  up  a  hollow  slope  on  their  rig  , 
hoping  to  gain  the  crest  of  the  heights  before  the  cavalry  could  fall  on. 
The  two  foremost  did  reach  the  higher  ground  and  there  formed  squares, 
General  Foy  being  in  the  one,  and  General  Chemineau  in  the  other;  but 
the  last  regiment  when  half-way  up,  seeing  Bock’s  dragoons  galloping 
hard  on,  faced  about  and  being  still  in  column  commenced  a  disorderly 
fire.  The  two  squares  already  formed  above,  also  plied  their  muskets 
with  far  greater  effect ;  and  as  the  Germans,  after  crossing  the  Almar 
stream,  had  to  pass  a  turn  of  narrow  road,  and  then  to  clear  some  rough 
ground  before  they  could  range  their  squadrons  on  a  charging  iront,  the 
troopers  dropt  fast  under  the  fire.  By  twos,  by  threes,  by  tens,  by 
twenties  they  fell,  but  the  rest  keeping  together,  surmounted  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  ground,  and  hurtling  on  the  column  went  clean  through  it ; 
then  the  squares  above  retreated  and  several  hundred  prisoners  were 
made  by  these  able  and  daring  horsemen. 

This  charge  had  been  successful  even  to  wonder,  the  joyous  victors 
standing  in  the  midst  of  their  captives  and  of  thousands  of  admiring 
friends  seemed  invincible;  yet  those  who  witnessed  the  scene,  nay  the 
actors  themselves,  remained  with  the  conviction  of  this  military  truth,  that 
cavalry  are  not  able  to  cope  with  veteran  infantry  save  by  surprise.  The 
hill  of  La  Serna  offered  a  frightful  spectacle  of  the  power  of  the  musket, 
that  queen  of  weapons,  and  the  track  of  the  Germans  was  marked  by 
their  huge  bodies.  A  few  minutes  only  had  the  combat  lasted  and  above 
a  hundred  had  fallen  ;  fifty-one  were  killed  outright. ;  and  in  several  places 
man  and  horse  had  died  simultaneously,  and  so  suddenly,  that  falling 
together  on  their  sides  they  appeared  still  alive,  the  horse’s  legs  stretched 
out  as  in  movement,  the  rider’s  feet  in  the  stirrups,  his  bridle  in  hand,  the 
sword  raised  to  strike,  and  the  large  hat  fastened  under  the  chin,  giving 
to  the  grim,  but  undistorted  countenance,  a  supernatural  and  terrible 
expression. 

When  the  French  main  body  found  their  rear-guard  attacked,  they 
turned  to  its  succour,  but  seeing  the  light  division  coming  up  recom¬ 
menced  the  retreat  and  were  followed  to  Nava  de  Sotroval.  Near  that 
place  Chauvel’s  horsemen  joined  them  from  the  Duero,  and  covered  the 
rear  with  such  a  resolute  countenance  that  the  allied  cavalry,  reduced  in 
numbers  and  fatigued  with  continual  fighting,  did  not  choose  to  meddle 
again.  Thus  Clauzel  carried  his  army  clear  off  without  further  loss,  and 
with  such  celerity,  that  his  head-quarters  were  that  night  at  Flores  de 
Avila,  forty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  After  remaining  a  few  hours 
there  he  crossed  the  Zapardiel,  and  would  have  halted  the  24th,  but  the 
allied  cavalry  entered  Cisla,  and  the  march  was  then  continued  to  Arevalo. 
This  was  a  wonderful  retreat,  and  the  line  was  chosen  with  judgment,  for 
Wellington  naturally  expected  the  French  army  would  have  made  for 
Tordesillas  instead  of  the  Adaja.  The  pursuit  was  however  somewhat 
slack,  for  on  the  very  night  of  the  action,  the  British  left  wing,  being  quite 
fresh,  could  have  ascended  the  Tormes  and  reached  the  Almar  before  day¬ 
light,  or,  passing  at  Huerta,  have  marched  by  Ventosa  to  Peneranda  ;  but 
the  vigorous  following  of  a  beaten  enemy  was  never  a  prominent  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Lord  Wellington’s  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  25th  the  allied  army  halted  on  the  Zapardiel,  and  Adaja  rivers,  to 
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let  the  commissariat,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  rear  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  come  up.  Meanwhile  the  king,  having  quitted  Madrid  with  fourteen 
thousand  men  on  the  21st,  reached  the  Adaja  and  pushed  his  cavalry 
towards  Fontiveros :  he  was  at  Blasco  Sancho  the  24th,  within  a  few 
hours’  march  of  Arevalo,  and  consequently  able  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Clauzel  ;*  yet  he  did  not  hurry  his  march,  for  he  knew  only  of  the  advance 
upon  Salamanca,  not  of  the  defeat,  and  having  sent  many  messengers  to 
inform  Marmont  of  his  approach,  concluded  that  general  would  await  his 
arrival.  The  next  day  he  received  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  and 
Clauzel,  dated  Arevalo,  describing  the  battle,  and  telling  him  that  the 
defeated  army  must  pass  the  Duero  immediately  to  save  the  depot  of  Val¬ 
ladolid,  and  to  establish  new  communications  with  the  army  ot  the  north. 
Those  generals  promised  however  to  halt  behind  that  river,  if  possible, 
until  the  king  could  receive  re-enforcements  from  Suchet  and  Soult.j' 

Joseph  by  a  rapid  movement  upon  Arevalo  could  still  have  effected  a 
junction,  but  he  immediately  made  a  forced  march  to  Espinar,  leaving  in 
Biasco  Sancho  two  officers  and  twenty-seven  troopers,  who  were  surprised 
and  made  prisoners  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  by  a  corporal’s  patrol ; 
Clauzel  at"  the  same  time  marched  upon  Valladolid,  by  Olmedo,  thus  aban¬ 
doning  Zamora,  Toro,  and  Tordesillas,  with  their  garrisons,  to  the  allies. 
Wellington  immediately  brought  Santocildes,  who  was  now  upon  the  Esla 
with  eight  thousand  Gallicians,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero,  across 
which  river  he  communicated  by  Castro  Nuno  with  the  left  of  the  allies, 
which  was  then  upon  the  Zapardiel. 

The  27th  the  British,  whose  march  had  become  more  circumspect  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  king’s  army,  entered  Olmedo.  At  this  place,  General 
Ferey  had  died  of  his  wounds,  and  the  Spaniards  tearing  his  body  from 
the  grave  were  going  to  mutilate  it,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  light  division 
who  had  so  often  fought  against  this  brave  man  rescued  his  corpse,  remade 
his  grave  and  heaped  rocks  upon  it  for  more  security,  though  with  little 
need ;  for  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  sentiment  of  honour  is  always 
strong  when  not  stifled  by  the  violence  of  their  passions,  applauded  the 
action. 

On  the  26th  Clauzel,  finding  the  pursuit  had  slackened,  sent  Colonel 
Fabvier  to  advise  the  king  of  it,  and  then  sending  his  own  right  wing 
across  the  Duero,  by  the  ford  near .  Boecillo,  to  cover  the  evacuation  of 
Valladolid,  marched  with  the  other  wing  towards  the  bridge  of  Tudela; 
he  Remained,  however,  still  on  the  left  bank,  in  the  hope  that  babviers 
mission  would  bring  the  king  back.  Joseph,  who  had  already  passed  the 
Puerta  de  Guadarama,  immediately  repassed  it  without  delay  and  made  a 
flank  movement  to  Segovia,  which  he  reached  the  27th,  and  pushed  his 
cavalry  to  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva.  Here  he  remained  until  the  31st, 
expecting  Clauzel  would  join  him,  for  he  resolved  not  to  quit  his  hold  of 
the  passes  over  the  Guadarama,  nor  to  abandon  his  communication  with 
Valencia  and  Andalusia.  But  Wellington  brought  Santocildes  over  the 
Duero  to  the  Zapardiel,  and  crossing  the  Eresma  and  Ciga  rivers  himself, 
with  the  first  and  light  divisions  and  the  cavalry,  had  obliged  Clauzel  to 
retire  over  the  Duero  in  the  night  of  the  29th  ;  and  the  next  day  the  French 
general,  whose  army  was  very  much  discouraged,  fearing  that  Wellington 
would  gain  Aranda  and  Lerma  while  the  Gallicians  seized  Duenas  and 
Torquemada,  retreated  in  three  columns  by  the  valleys  of  the  Arlanza, 
the  Duero  and  the  Esquiva  towards  Burgos. 

.  *  See  Plan,  No.  40.  t  King  Joseph’s  Correspondence,  MS. 
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The  English  general  entered  Valladolid  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the 
people,  and  there  captured  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  considerable 
stores,  and  eight  hundred  sick  and  wounded  men;  three  hundred  other 
prisoners  were  taken  by  the  partida  chief  Marquinez,  and  a  large  French 
convoy  intended  for  Andalusia  returned  to  Burgos.  While  the  left  wing 
of  the  allies  pursued  the  enemy  up  the  Arlanza,  Wellington,  marching 
with  the  right  wing  against  the  king,  reached  Cuellar  the  1st  of  August; 
on  the  same  day  the  garrison  of  Tordesillas  surrendered  to  the  Gallicians, 
and  Joseph  having  first  dismantled  the  castle  of  Segovia  and  raised  a 
contribution  of  money  and  church  plate  retreated  through  the  Puerta  de 
Guadarama,  leaving  a  rear-guard  of  cavalry  which  escaped  by  the  llde- 
fonso  pass  on  the  approach  of  the  allied  horsemen.*  Thus  the  army  of 
the  centre  was  irrevocably  separated  from  the  army  of  Portugal,  the 
operations  against  the  latter  were  terminated,  and  new  combinations  were 
made  conformable  to  the  altered  state  of  affairs  ;  but  to  understand  these 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  transactions  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

In  Estremadura,  after  Drouet’s  retreat  to  Azagua.j"  Hill  placed  a  strong 
division  at  Merida  ready  to  cross  the  Tagus ;  but  no  military  event  occurred 
until  the  24th  of  July,  when  General  Lallemand,  with  three  regiments  of 
cavalry,  pushed  back  some  Portuguese  horsemen  from  Ribera  to  Villa 
Franca.  He  was  attacked  in  front  by  General  Long,  while  General  Slade 
menaced  his  left,  but  he  succeeded  in  repassing  the  defile  of  Ribera  ;  Long 
then  turned  him  by  both  flanks,  and  aided  by  Lefebre’s  horse-artillery, 
drove  him  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men  and  many  horses  upon  Llera,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  miles.  Drouet,  desirous  to  retaliate,  immediately  executed 
a  flank  march  towards  Merida,  and  Hill  fearing  for  his  detachments  there 
made  a  corresponding  movement,  whereupon  the  French  general  returned 
to  the  Serena;  but  though  he  received  positive  orders  from  Soult  to  give 
battle, j:  no  action  followed,  and  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  Peninsula 
remained  balanced. 

In  Andalusia,  Ballesteros  surprised  Colonel  Beauvais,  at  Ossuna,  took 
three  hundred  prisoners  and  destroyed  the  French  depot  there.  After 
this  he  moved  against  Malaga,  and  was  opposed  by  General  Leval  in 
front,  while  General  Viilatte,  detached  from  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  cut 
off  his  retreat  to  San  Roque.  The  road  to  Murcia  was  still  open  to  him, 
but  his  rashness,  though  of  less  consequence  since  the  battle  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  gave  Wellington  great  disquietude,  and  the  more  so  that  Joseph 
O’Donnel  had  just  sustained  a  serious  defeat  near  Alicante.  This  disaster, 
which  shall  be  described  in  a  more  fitting  place,  was  however  in  some 
measure  counterbalanced  by  the  information,  that  the  revived  expedition 
from  Sicily  had  reached  Majorca,  where  it  had  been  re-enforced  by 
Whittingham’s  division,  and  by  the  stores  and  guns  sent  from  Portugal  to 
Gibraltar.  It  was  known  also,  that  in  the  northern  provinces  Popham’s 
armament  had  drawn  all  Caffarelli’s  troops  to  the  coast,  and  although  the 
littoral  warfare  was  not  followed  up,  the  French  were  in  confusion  and  the 
diversion  complete. 

In  Castile  the  siege  of  Astorga  still  lingered,  but  the  division  of  Sanfo- 
cildes,  seven  thousand  strong,  was  in  communication  with  Wellington, 
Sylveira’s  militia  were  on  the  Duero,  Clauzel  had  retreated  to  Burgos°and 
the  king  joined  by  two  thousand  men  from  Suchet’s  army,  could  concen- 


*  Wellington’s  Despatch, 
t  Intercepted  Correspondence. 


t  See  page  272  of  this  volume. 
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trate  twenty  thousand  to  dispute  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama.  Hence 
Wellington,  having  nothing  immediate  to  fear  from  Soult,  nor  from  the 
army  of  Portugal,  nor  from  the  army  of  the  north,  nor  from  Suchet, 
menaced  as  that  marshal  was  by  the  Sicilian  expedition,  resolved  to 
attack  the  king  in  preference  to  following  Clauzel.  The  latter  general 
could  not  be  pursued  without  exposing  Salamanca  and  the  Gallicians  to 
Joseph,  who  was  strong  in  cavalry;  but  the  monarch  could  be  assailed 
without  risking  much  in  other  quarters,  seeing  that  Clauzel  could  not  be 
very  soon  ready  to  renew  the  campaign,  and  it  was  expected  Castanos 
would  reduce  Astorga  in  a  few  days,  which  would  give  eight  thousand 
additional  men  to  the  field  army.  Moreover  a  strong  British  division 
could  be  spared  to  co-operate  with  Santocildes,  Sylveira,  and  the  partidas, 
in  the  watching  of  the  beaten  army  of  Portugal,  while  Wellington  gave 
the  king  a  blow  in  the  field,  or  forced  him  to  abandon  Madrid ;  and  it 
appeared  probable  that  the  moral  effect  of  regaining  the  capital  would 
excite  the  Spaniard’s  energy  every  where,  and  would  prevent  Soult  from 
attacking  Hill.  If  he  did  attack  him,  the  allies,  by  choosing  this  line  of 
operations,  would  be  at  hand  to  give  succour. 

These  reasons  being  weighed,  Wellington  posted  General  Clinton  at 
Cuellar  with  the  sixth  division,  which  he  increased  to  eight  thousand 
men  by  the  addition  of  some  sickly  regiments  and  by  Anson’s  cavalry; 
Santocildes  also  was  put  in  communication  with  him,  and  the  partidas  of 
Marquinez,  Saornil,  and  El  Principe  agreed  to  act  with  Anson  on  a  pre¬ 
scribed  plan.  Thus  exclusive  of  Sylveira’s  militia,  and  of  the  Gallicians 
about  Astorga,  eighteen  thousand  men  were  left  on  the  Duero,  and  the 
English  general  was  still  able  to  march  against  Joseph  with  twenty-eight 
thousand  old  troops,  exclusive  of  Carlos  d’Espana’s  Spaniards.  He  had 
also  assurance  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  a  considerable  sum  in  hard 
money,  to  be  followed  by  other  remittances,  had  been  sent  from  England, 
a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  grain  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  Spain  at  one-third  the  cost  of  bringing  it  up  from  Portugal. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  who  had  regained  Madrid,  expecting  to  hear  that 
ten  thousand  of  the  army  of  the  south  were  at  Toledo,  received  letters 
from  Soult  positively  refusing  to  send  that  detachment ;  and  from  Clauzel, 
saying  that  the  army  of  Portugal  was  in  full  retreat  to  Burgos.  This 
retreat  he  regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith,  because  Clauzel  had  promised  to 
hold  the  line  of  the  Duero  if  Wellington  marched  upon  Madrid  ;*  but 
Joseph  was  unable  to  appreciate  Wellington’s  military  combinations^  he 
did  not  perceive,  that,  taking  advantage  of  his  central  position,  the  Eng- 
glish  general,  before  he  marched  against  Madrid,  had  forced  Clauzel  to 
abandon  the  Duero  to  seek  some  safe  and  distant  point  to  reorganize  his 
army.  Nor  \vas  the  king’s  perception  of  his  own  situation  much  clearer. 
He  had  the  choice  of  several  lines  of  operations;  that  is,  he  might  defend 
the  passes  of  the  Guadarama,  while  his  court  and  enormous  convoys 
evacuated  Madrid  and  marched  either  upon  Zaragoza,  Valencia,  or  Anda¬ 
lusia;  or  he  might  retire,  army  and  convoy  together,  in  one  of  those 
directions. 

Rejecting  the  defence  of  the  passes,  lest  the  allies  should  then  march 
by  their  right  to  the  Tagus,  and  so  intercept  his  communications  with  the 
south,  he  resolved  to  direct  his  march  towards  the  Morena,  and  he  had 
from  Segovia  sent  Soult  orders  to  evacuate  Andalusia  and  meet  him  on 


*  King  Joseph’s  Correspondence,  MS. 
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the  frontiers  of  La  Mancha;  but  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  flying  before  a 
detachment,  he  occupied  the  Escurial  mountain,  and  placed  his  army 
across  the  roads  leading  from  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  to  Madrid. 
While  in  this  position  Wellington’s  advanced  guard,  composed  ot  D  L  r- 
ban’s  Portuguese,  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
passed  the  Guadarama,  and  the  10th  the  whole  army  was  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Then  the  king,  retaining  only  eight  thousand  men  in  position, 
sent  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  protect  the  march  of  his  court,  which  quitted 
Madrid  the  same  day,  with  two  or  three  thousand  carriages  of  different 
kinds,  and  nearly  twenty  thousand  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 

The  11th  D’Urban  drove  back  Treilhard’s  cavalry  posts,  and  entered 
Majadahonda,  whilst  some  German  infantry,  Bock’s  heavy  cavalry,  and 
a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  occupied  Las  Rosas  about  a  mile  in  his  rear. 
In  the  evening,  Treilhard,  re-enforced  by  Schiazzetti’s  Italian  dragoons 
and  the  lancers  of  Berg,  returned,  whereupon  D  Urban  called  up  the 
horse  artillery  and  would  have  charged  the  enemy’s  leading  squadrons, 
but  the  Portuguese  cavalry  fled.  The  artillery  officer  thus  abandoned, 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  save  his  guns,  yet  three  of  them  being  over¬ 
turned  on  the  rough  ground  were  taken,  and  the  victorious  cavalry  passed 
through  Majadahonda  in  pursuit.  The  German  dragoons,  although  sur¬ 
prised  in  their  quarters,  mounted  and  stopped  the  leading  French  squad¬ 
rons  until  Schiazzetti’s  Italians  came  up,  when  the  fight  was  like  to  end 
badly  ;  but  Ponsonby’s  cavalry  and  the  seventh  division  arrived,  and 
Treilhard  immediately  abandoned  Majadahonda,  leaving  the  captured 
guns  behind  him,  yet  carrying  away  prisoners,  the  Portuguese  general 
Visconde  de  Barbacena,  the  colonel  of  the  German  cavalry,  and  others 
of  less  rank.  The  whole  loss  of  the  allies  was  above  two  hundred,  and 
when  the  infantry  passed  through  Rosas,  a  few  hours  after  the  combat, 
the  German  dead  were  lying  thickly  in  the  streets,  many  ot  them  in  their 
shirts  and  trousers,  and  thus  stretched  across  the  sills  of  the  doors,  they 
furnished  proof  at  once  of  the  suddenness  of  the  action  and  of  their  own 
bravery.  Had  the  king  been  prepared  to  follow  up  this  blow  with  his 
whole  force,  the  allies  must  have  suffered  severely,  for  Wellington, 
trusting  to  the  advanced  guard,  had  not  kept  his  divisions  very  close 
together. 

After  this  combat  the  king  retired  to  Valdemoro,  where  he  met  his  con¬ 
voy  from  Madrid,  and  when  the  troops  of  the  three  different  nations  form¬ 
ing  his  army  thus  came  together,  a  horrible  confusion  arose;  the  convoy 
was  plundered,  and  the  miserable  people  who  followed  the  court  were 
made  a  prey  by  the  licentious  soldiers.  Marshal  Jourdan,  a  man  at  all 
times  distinguished  for  the  noblest  sentiments,  immediately  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  disorderly  troops,  and  aided  by  the  other  generals, 
with  great  personal  risk  arrested  the  mischief,  and  succeeded  in  making 
the  multitude  file  over  the  bridge  of  Aranjuez.  The  procession  was  how¬ 
ever  lugubrious  and  shocking,  for  the  military  line  of  march  was  broken 
by  crowds  of  weeping  women  and  children  and  by  despairing  men,  and 
courtiers  of  the  highest  rank  were  to  be  seen  in  full  dress,  desperately 
struggling  with  savage  soldiers  for  the  possession  of  even  the  animals  on 
which  they  were  endeavouring  to  save  their  families.  The  cavalry  of 
the  allies  could  have  driven  the  whole  before  them  into  the  Tagus,  yet 
Lord  Wellington  did  not  molest  them.  Either  from  ignorance  of  their 
situation,  or  what  is  more  probable  compassionating  their  misery,  and 
knowing  that  the  troops  by  abandoning  the  convoy  could  easily  escape 
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over  the  river,  he  would  not  strike  where  the  blow  could  only  fall  on 
helpless  people  without  affecting  the  military  operations.  Perhaps  also  he 
thought  it  wise  to  leave  Joseph  the  burden  of  his  court. 

In  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  whole  multitude  was  over  the  Tagus,  the 
garrisons  of  Aranjuez  and  Toledo  joined  the  army,  order  was  restored, 
and  the  king  received  letters  from  Soult  and  Suchet.  The  first  named 
marshal  opposed  the  evacuation  of  Andalusia ;  the  second  gave  notice, 
that  the  Sicilian  expedition  had  landed  at  Alicante,  and  that  a  conside¬ 
rable  army  was  forming  there.  Then  irritated  by  Soult  and  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  Suchet,  the  king  relinquished  his  march  towards  the  Morena 
and  commenced  his  retreat  to  Valencia.  The  15th  the  advanced  guard 
moved  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  were  heaped  on  country  cars,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  convoy  followed  under  charge  of  the  infantry,  while 
the  cavalry,  spreading  to  the  right  and  left,  endeavoured  to  collect  pro¬ 
visions.  But  the  people  remembering  the  wanton  devastation  committed 
a  few  months  before  by  Montbrun’s  troops,  on  their  return  from  Alicante, 
fled  with  their  property  ;  and  as  it  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  and 
the  deserted  country  was  sandy  and  without  shade,  this  march,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Almanza,  was  one  of  continual  suffering.  The 
partida  chief  Chaleco  hovered  constantly  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  killing 
without  mercy  all  persons,  civil  or  military,  who  straggled  or  sunk  from 
exhaustion;  and  while  this  disastrous  journey  was  in  progress,  another 
misfortune  befell  the  French  on  the  side  of  Requena.  For  the  hussars 
and  infantry  belonging  to  Suchet’s  army,  having  left  Madrid  to  succour 
Cuenca  before  the  king  returned  from  Segovia,  carried  off  the  garrison  of 
that  place  in  despite  of  the  Empecinado,  and  made  for  Valencia  ;  but  Villa 
Campa  crossing  their  march  on  the  25th  of  August,  at  the  passage  of  a 
river,  near  Utiel,  took  all  their  baggage,  their  guns,  and  three  hundred 
men.  And  after  being  driven  au'ay  from  Cuenca  the  Empecinado  invested 
Guadalaxara,  where  the  enemy  had  left  a  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men. 

Wellington,  seeing  that  the  king  had  crossed  the  Tagus  in  retreat, 
entered  Madrid,  a  very  memorable  event  were  it  only  from  the  affecting 
circumstances  attending  it.  He  a  foreigner  and  marching  at  the  head  of  a 
foreign  army,  was  met  and  welcomed  to  the  capital  of  Spain  by  the  whole 
remaining  population.  The  multitude  who  before  that  hour  had  never 
seen  him,  came  forth  to  hail  his  approach,  not  with  feigned  enthusiasm, 
not  with  acclamations  extorted  by  the  fear  of  a  conqueror’s  power,  nor 
yet  excited  by  the  natural  proneness  of  human  nature  to  laud  the  suc¬ 
cessful,  for  there  was  no  tumultuous  exultation,  famine  was  amongst 
them,  and  long-endured  misery  had  subdued  their  spirits,  but  with  tears, 
and  every  other  sign  of  deep  emotion,  they  crowded  around  his  horse, 
hung  upon  his  stirrups,  touched  his  clothes,  or  throwing  themselves  upon 
the  earth,  blessed  him  aloud  as  the  friend  of  Spain.  His  triumph  was  as 
pure,  and  glorious,  as  it  was  uncommon,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  so. 

Madrid  was,  however,  still  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
The  Retiro  contained  enormous  stores,  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  eagles  of 
tw'o  French  regiments,  and  it  had  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  fighting 
men,  besides  invalids  and  followers,  but  its  inherent  weakness  was  soon 
made  manifest.  The  works  consisted  of  an  interior  fort  called  La  China, 
with  an  exterior  intrenchment ;  but  the  fort  was  too  small,  the  intrench- 
ment  too  large,  and  the  latter  could  be  easily  deprived  of  water.  In  the 
lodgings  of  a  French  officer  also  was  found  an  order,  directing  the  com- 
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mandant  to  confine  his  real  defence  to  the  fort,  and  accordingly,  in  the 
night  of  the  13th,  being  menaced,  he  abandoned  the  intrenchment,  and 
the  next  day  accepted  honourable  terms,  because  La  China  was  so  con¬ 
tracted  and  filled  with  combustible  buildings,  that  his  fine  troops  would 
with  only  a  little  firing  have  been  smothered  in  the  ruins  ;  yet  they  were 
so  dissatisfied  that  many  broke  their  arms  and  their  commander  was  like 
to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  wrath.  They  were  immediately  sent  to 
Portugal,  and  French  writers  with  too  much  truth  assert,  that  the  escort 
basely  robbed  and  murdered  many  of  the  prisoners.  This  disgraceful 
action  was  perpetrated,  either  at  Avila  or  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
wherefore  the  British  troops,  who  furnished  no  escorts  after  the  first  day  s 
march  from  Madrid,  are  guiltless. 

Coincident  with  the  fall  of  the  Retiro  was  that  of  Guadalaxara,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Empecinado.  This  mode  of  wasting  an  army,  and 
its  resources,  was  designated  by  Napoleon  as  the  most  glaring  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  of  all  the  errors  committed  by  the  king  and  by  Marmont.  And 
surely  it  was  so.  For  including  the  garrisons  ot  Toro,  Tordesillas, 
Zamora  and  Astorga,  which  were  now  blockaded,  six  thousand  men  had 
been  delivered,  as  it  were  bound,  to  the  allies,  and  with  them,  stores  and 
equipments  sufficient  for  a  new  army.  These  forts  had  been  designed  by 
the  emperor  to  resist  the  partidas,  but  his  lieutenants  exposed  them  to  the 
British  army,  and  thus  the  positive  loss  of  men  from  the  battle  of  Sala¬ 
manca  was  doubled. 

Napoleon  had  notice  of  Marmont’s  defeat  as  early  as  the  2d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  week  before  the  great  battle  of  Borodino;  the  news  was  carried  . 
by  Colonel  Fabvier,  who  made  the  journey  from  Valladolid  in  one  course, 
and  having  fought  on  the  22d  of  July  at  the  Arapiles,  was  wounded  on 
the  heights  of  Moskowa  the  7th  of  September!  However,  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  suffering  alike  in  body  and  in  mind,  had  excused  himself  with  so 
little  strength,  or  clearness,  that  the  emperor,  contemptuously  remarking 
that  the  despatch  contained  more  complicate  stuffing  than  a  clock,  desired 
his  war  minister  to  demand,  why  Marmont  had  delivered  battle  without 
the  orders  of  the  king?  why  he  had  not  made  his  operations  subservient 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign?  why  he  broke  from  the  defensive 
into  offensive  operations  before  the  army  of  the  centre  joined  him?  why 
he  would  not  even  wait  two  days  for  ChauvePs  cavalry,  which  he  knew 
were  close  at  hand?  “From  personal  vanity,”  said  the  emperor,  with 
seeming  sternness,  “  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  has  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
his  country,  and  the  good  of  my  service,  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
insubordination,  and  is  the  author  of  all  this  misfortune.”* 

But  Napoleon’s  wrath,  so  just  and  apparently  so  dangerous,  could  not, 
even  in  its  first  violence,  overpower  his  early  friendship.  With  a  kind¬ 
ness,  the  recollection  of  which  must  now  pierce  Marmont’s  inmost  soul, 
twice  in  the  same  letter,  he  desired  that  these  questions  might  not  even  be 
put  to  his  unhappy  lieutenant  until  his  wounds  were  cured  and  his  health 
re-established.  Nor  was  this  generous  feeling  shaken  by  the  arrival  of 
the  king’s  agent,  Colonel  Desprez,  who  reached  Moscow  the  18th  of 
October,  just  after  Murat  had  lost  a  battle  at  the  outposts  and  when  all 
hopes  of  peace  with  Russia  were  at  an  end.  Joseph’s  despatches,  bitter 
against  all  the  generals,  were  especially  so  against  Marmont  and  Soult; 
the  former  for  having  lost  the  battle,  the  latter  because  of  his  resistance 


*  Appendix,  Nos.  II.  and  VII. 
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to  the  royal  plan.*  The  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  demanded 
imperatively,  because  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  extremely 
offensive  to  the  king;  and  it  was  also  hinted,  that  Soult  designed  to  make 
himself  king  of  Andalusia.  Idle  stories  of  that  marshal’s  ambition  seem 
always  to  have  been  resorted  to,  when  his  skilful  plans  were  beyond  the 
military  judgment  of  ordinary  generals ;  but  Marmont  was  deeply  sunk  in 
culpable  misfortune,  and  the  king’s  complaints  against  him  were  not  un¬ 
just.  Napoleon  had  however  then  seen  Wellington’s  despatch,  which 
was  more  favourable  to  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  than  Joseph’s  report ;  for  the 
latter  was  founded  on  a  belief,  that  the  unfortunate  general,  knowing  the 
army  of  the  centre  was  close  at  hand,  would  not  wait  for  it ;  whereas  the 
partidas  had  intercepted  so  many  of  Joseph’s  letters,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
reached  Marmont  previous  to  the  battle.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that 
Desprez  pressed  the  king’s  discontent  on  the  emperor;  that  great  man, 
with  unerring  sagacity,  had  already  disentangled  the  truth,  and  Desprez 
was  thus  roughly  interrogated  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  master. 

Why  was  not  the  army  of  the  centre  in  the  field  a  month  sooner  to  suc¬ 
cour  Marmont?  Why  was  the  emperor’s  example,  when,  in  a  like  case, 
he  marched  from  Madrid  against  Sir  John  Moore,  forgotten  ?  Why,  after 
the  battle,  was  not  the  Duero  passed,  and  the  beaten  troops,  rallied  on  the 
army  of  the  centre?  Why  were  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  so  early 
abandoned  ?  Why  was  the  Tagus  crossed  so  soon?  Finally,  why  were 
the  stores  and  gun  carriages  in  the  Retiro  not  burned,  the  eagles  and  the 
garrison  carried  off?f 

To  these  questions  the  king’s  agent  could  only  reply  by  excuses  which 
must  have  made  the  energetic  emperor  smile  ;  but  when,  following  his 
instructions,  Desprez  harped  upon  Soult’s  demeanour,  his  designs  in  Anda¬ 
lusia,  and  still  more  upon  the  letter  so  personally  offensive  to  the  king, 
and  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.  Napoleon  replied  sharply,  that  he 
could  not  enter  into  such  pitiful  disputes  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men  and  occupied  with  such  immense  operations.  With 
respect  to  Soult’s  letter,  he  said  he  knew  his  brother’s  real  feelings,  but 
those  who  judged  Joseph  by  his  language  could  only  think  with  Soult, 
whose  suspicions  were  natural  and  partaken  by  the  other  generals  ;  where¬ 
fore  he  would  not,  by  recalling  him,  deprive  the  armies  in  Spain  of  the 
only  military  head  they  possessed.  And  then  in  ridicule  of  Soult  s  sup¬ 
posed  treachery,  he  observed,  that  the  king  s  fears  on  that  head  must 
have  subsided,  as  the  English  newspapers  said  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was 
evacuating  Andalusia,  and  he  would  of  course  unite  with  Suchet  and  with 
the  army  of  the  centre  to  retake  the  offensive. 

The  emperor,  however,  admitted  all  the  evils  arising  from  these  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  generals  and  the  king,  but  said  that  at  such  a  distance 
he  could  not  give  precise  orders  for  their  conduct.  He  had  foreseen  the 
mischief  he  observed,  and  regretted  more  than  ever  that  Joseph  had  dis¬ 
regarded  his  counsel  not  to  return  to  Spain  in  1811,  and  thus  saying  he 
closed  the  conversation  ;  but  this  expression  about  Joseph  not  returning  to 
Spain  is  very  remarkable.  Napoleon  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  well-known  fact, 
yet  Joseph’s  letters  show  that  he  not  only  desired  but  repeatedly  offered 
to  resign  the  crown  of  Spain  and  live  a  private  man  in  France  !  Did  the 
emperor  mean  that  he  wished  his  brother  to  remain  a  crowned  guest  at 

•  Appendix.  Nos.  LXX.  LXXl.  LXXII.  and  LXXI1I.  1  Appendix,  No.  LXXIII.  B. 
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Paris?  or  had  some  subtle  intriguers  misrepresented  the  brothers  to  each 
other?  The  noblest  buildings  are  often  defiled  in  secret  by  vile  and 
creeping  things. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1°.  Menace  your  enemy's  flanks ,  protect  your  own ,  and  be  ready  to 
concentrate  on  the  important  points  : 

These  maxims  contain  the  whole  spirit  of  Napoleon’s  instructions  to  his 
generals,  after  Badajoz  was  succoured  in  1811.  At  that  time  he  ordered 
the  army  of  Portugal  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and  the  passes  of 
the  Gredos  mountains,  in  which  position  it  covered  Madrid,  and  from 
thence  it  could  readily  march  to  aid  either  the  army  of  the  south,  or  the 
army  of  the  north.  Dorsenne,  who  commanded  the  latter,  could  bring 
twenty-six  thousand  men  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Soult  could  bring  a  like 
number  to  Badajoz,  but  Wellington  could  not  move  against  one  or  the 
other  without  having  Marmont  upon  his  flank  ;  he  could  not  move  against 
Marmont,  without  having  the  others  on  both  flanks,  and  he  could  not  turn 
his  opponent’s  flanks  save  from  the  ocean.  If  notwithstanding  this  com¬ 
bination  he  took  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  it  was  by  surprise,  and 
because  the  French  did  not  concentrate  on  the  important  points,  which 
proved  indeed  his  superiority  to  the  executive  general  opposed  to  him,  but 
in  no  manner  affected  the  principle  of  Napoleon’s  plan. 

Again,  when  the  preparations  for  the  Russian  war  had  weakened  the 
army  of  the  north,  the  emperor,  giving  Marmont  two  additional  divi¬ 
sions,  ordered  him  to  occupy  Castile,  not  as  a  defensive  position,  but 
as  a  central  offensive  one  from  whence  he  could  keep  the  Gallicians  in 
check,  and  by  prompt  menacing  movements,  prevent  Wellington  from 
commencing  serious  operations  elsewhere.  This  plan  also  had  reference 
to  the  maxim  respecting  flanks.  For  Marmont  was  forbidden  to  invade 
Portugal  while  Wellington  was  on  the  frontier  of  Beira,  that  is  when  he 
could  not  assail  him  in  flank ;  and  he  was  directed  to  guard  the  Asturias 
carefully  as  a  protection  to  the  great  line  of  communication  with  France  ; 
in  May  also  he  was  rebuked  for  having  withdrawn  Bonnet  from  Oviedo, 
and  for  delaying  to  reoccupy  the  Asturias  when  the  incursion  against 
Beira  terminated.  But  neither  then  nor  afterwards  did  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  emperor’s  views,  and  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  man,  whose  piercing  sagacity  seized  every  chance  of  war,  was  so 
disquieted  by  his  lieutenant’s  want  of  perception,  that  all  the  pomp,  and 
all  the  vast  political  and  military  combinations  of  Dresden,  could  not  put 
it  from  his  thoughts. 

“Twice,”  said  he,*  “  has  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  placed  an  interval  of 
thirty  leagues  between  his  army  and  the  enemy,  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  war;  the  English  general  goes  where  he  will,  the  French 
general  loses  the  initial  movements  and  is  of  no  weight  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain.  Biscay  and  the  north  are  exposed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Asturias;  Santona  and  St.  Sebastian  are  endangered,  and  the  guerillas 
communicate  freely  with  the  coast.  If  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  has  not  kept 
some  bridges  on  the  Agueda,  he  cannot  know  what  Wellington  is  about, 
and  he  will  retire  before  light  cavalry  instead  of  operating  so  as  to  make 
the  English  general  concentrate  his  whole  army.  The' false  direction 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  LXIX. 
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already  given  to  affairs  by  Marshal  Marmont,  makes  it  necessary  that 
Caffarelli  should  keep  a  strong  corps  always  in  hand  ;  that  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  reserve,  at  Bayonne,  should  look  to  the  safety  of 
St.  Sebastian,  holding  three  thousand  men  always  ready  to  march; 
finally,  that  the  provisional  battalions,  and  troops  from  the  depots  of 
the  interior,  should  immediately  re-enforce  the  reserve  at  Bayonne,  be 
encamped  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  exercised  and  formed  for  service. 
If  Marmont' s  oversights  continue ,  these  troops  will  prevent  the  disasters 
from  becoming  extreme." 

Napoleon  was  supernaturally  gifted  in  warlike  matters.  It  has  been 
recorded  of  Csesar’s  generalship,  that  he  foretold  the  cohorts  mixed  with 
his  cavalry  would  be  the  cause  of  victory  at  Pharsalia.  But  this  letter 
was  written  by  the  French  emperor  on  the  ‘28th  of  May,  before  the  allies 
were  even  collected  on  the  Agueda,  and  when  a  hundred  thousand 
French  troops  were  between  the  English  general  and  Bayonne,  and  yet 
its  prescience  was  vindicated  at  Burgos  in  October! 

2°.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  emperor’s  design,  Marmont  should 
have  adopted  Soult’s  recommendation,  that  is,  leaving  one  or  two  divi¬ 
sions  on  the  Tormes  he  should  have  encamped  near  Banos,  and  pushed 
troops  towards  the  upper  Agueda  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  allies. 
Caffarelli’s  divisions  could  then  have  joined  those  on  the  Tormes,  and 
thus  Napoleon’s  plan  for  1811  would  have  been  exactly  renewed; 
Madrid  would  have  been  covered,  a  junction  with  the  king  would  have 
been  secured,  Wellington  could  scarcely  have  moved  beyond  the  Aguada, 
and  the  disaster  of  Salamanca  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  Duke  of  Ragusq,  apparently  because  he  would  not  have  the  king 
in  his  camp,  ran  counter  both  to  the  emperor  and  to  Soult.  1°.  He 
kept  no  troops  on  the  Agueda,  which  might  be  excused  on  the  ground 
than  the  feeding  of  them  there  was  beyond  his  means  ;  but  then  he  did 
not  concentrate  behind  the  Tormes  to  sustain  his  forts,  neither  did  he 
abandon  his  forts  when  he  abandoned  Salamanca,  and  thus  eight  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  sacrificed  merely  to  secure  the  power  of  concentrating 
behind  the  Duero.  2°.  He  adopted  a  line  of  operations  perpendicular 
to  the  allies’  front,  instead  of  lying  on  their  flank ;  he  abandoned  sixty 
miles  of  country  between  the  Tormes  and  the  Agueda,  and  he  suffered 
Wellington  to  take  the  initial  movements  of  the  campaign.  3°.  He 
withdrew  Bonnet’s  division  from  the  Asturias,  whereby  he  lost  Caffarelli’s 
support  and  realized  the  emperor’s  fears  for  the  northern  provinces.  It  is 
true  that  he  regained  the  initial  power,  by  passing  the  Duero  on  the  18th, 
and  had  he  deferred  the  passage  until  the  king  was  over  the  Guadarama, 
Wellington  must  have  gone  back  upon  Portugal  with  some  show  of  dis¬ 
honour  if  not  great  loss.  But  if  Castanos,  instead  of  remaining  with 
fifteen  thousand  Gallicians,  before  Astorga,  a  weak  place  with  a  garri¬ 
son  of  only  twelve  hundred  men,  had  blockaded  it  with  three  or  four 
thousand,  and  detached  Santocildes  with  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  down 
the  Esla  to  co-operate  with  Sylveira  and  D’Urban,  sixteen  thousand  men 
would  have  been  acting  upon  Marmont’s  right  flank  in  June ;  and  as 
Bonnet  did  not  join  until  the  8th  of  July  the  line  of  the  Duero  would 
scarcely  have  availed  the  French  general. 

3°.  The  secret  of  Wellington’s  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  extent  of 
country  occupied  by  the  French  armies,  and  the  impediments  to  their 
military  communication.  Portugal  was  an  impregnable  central  position, 
from  whence  the  English  general  could  rush  out  unexpectedly  against  any 
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point.  This  strong  post  was  however  of  his  own  making,  he  had  chosen 
it,  had  fortified  it,  had  defended  it,  he  knew  its  full  value  and  possessed 
quickness  and  judgment  to  avail  himsell  of  all  its  advantages  ,  te  att  e 
of  Salamanca  was  accidental  in  itself,  but  the  tree  was  planted  to  ear 
such  fruit,  and  Wellington’s  profound  combinations  must  be  estimated 
from  the  general  result.  He  had  only  sixty  thousand  disposable  troops, 
and  above  a  hundred  thousand  French  were  especially  appointed  to  watch 
and  control  him,  yet  he  passed  the  frontier,  defeated  forty-five  thousand 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove  twenty  thousand  others  from  Madrid  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  without  risking  a  single  strategic  point,  of  importance 
to  his  own  operations.  His  campaign  up  to  the  conquest  of  Madrid  was 
therefore  strictly  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  art,  although  his  means  and 
resources  have  been  shown  to  be  precarious,  shifting,  and  uncertain. 
Indeed  the  want  of  money  alone  would  have  prevented  him  from  follow¬ 
ing  up  his  victory  if  he  had  not  persuaded  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  the 
Salamanca  country,  to  yield  him  the  revenues  of  the  government  in  kind 
under  a  promise  of  repayment  at  Cadiz.  No  general  was  ever  more 
entitled  to  the  honours  of  victory. 

4°.  The  success  of  Wellington’s  daring  advance  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  fault  in  the  French  plan  of  invasion.  The  army  of  the  south,  numerous, 
of  approved  valour,  and  perfectly  well  commanded,  was  yet  of  so  little 
weight  in  this  campaign  as  to  prove  that  Andalusia  was  a  point  pushed 
beyond  the  true  line  of  operations.  The  conquest  of  that  province  in 
1811  was  an  enterprise  of  the  king’s,  on  which  he  prided  himself,  yet  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  much  liked  by  Napoleon,  although  he  did  not 
absolutely  condemn  it.  The  question  was  indeed  a  very  grave  one.  While 
the  English  general  held  Portugal,  and  while  Cadiz  was  unsubdued, 
Andalusia  was  a  burden,  rather  than  a  gain.  It  would  have  answered 
better,  either  to  have  established  communications  with  France  by  the 
southern  line  of  invasion,  which  would  have  brought  the  enterprise  within 
the  rules  of  a  methodical  war,  or  to  have  held  the  province  partially  by 
detachments,  keeping  the  bulk  of  the  army  of  the  south  in  Estremadura, 
and  thus  have  strengthened  the  northern  line  of  invasion.  For  in  Estre¬ 
madura,  Soult  would  have  covered  the  capital,  and  have  been  more 
strictly  connected  with  the  army  of  the  centre;  and  his  powerful  co¬ 
operation  with  Massena  in  1810  would  probably  have  obliged  the  English 
general  to  quit  Portugal.  The  same  result  could  doubtless  have  been 
obtained  by  re-enforcing  the  army  of  the  south,  with  thirty  or  forty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  but  it  is  questionable  if  Soult  could  have  fed  such  a  number; 
and  in  favour  of  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  it  may  be  observed,  that  Seville 
was  the  great  arsenal  of  Spain,  that  a  formidable  power  might  have  been 
established  there  by  the  English  without  abandoning  Portugal,  that  Cadiz 
would  have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Lisbon,  and  finally  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ministers  were  not  at  that  time  determined  to  defend  Portugal. 

5°.  When  the  emperor  declared  that  Soult  possessed  the  only  military 
head  in  the  Peninsula,  he  referred  to  a  proposition  made  by  that  marshal 
which  shall  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter;  but  having  regard  merely  to 
the  disputes  between  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  Marmont,  and  the  king, 
Suchet’s  talents  not  being  in  question,  the  justice  of  the  remark  may  be 
demonstrated.  Napoleon  always  enforced  with  precept  and  example,  the 
vital  military  principle  of  concentration  on  the  important  points;  but  the 
king  and  the  marshals,  though  harping  continually  upon  this  maxim, 
desired  to  follow  it  out,  each  in  his  own  sphere.  Now  to  concentrate  on 
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a  wrong  point,  is  to  hurt  yourself  with  your  own  sword,  and  as  each 
French  general  desired  to  be  strong,  the  army  at  large  was  scattered 
instead  of  being  concentrated. 

The  failure  of  the  campaign  was,  by  the  king,  attributed  to  Soult’s  dis¬ 
obedience,  inasmuch  as  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  by  Drouet  would  have 
enabled  the  army  of  the  centre  to  act,  before  Palombini’s  division  arrived. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  Hill  could  have  brought  Wellington  an  equal, 
or  superior  re-enlorcement,  in  less  time,  whereby  the  latter  could  either 
have  made  head  until  the  French  dispersed  for  want  of  provisions,  or,  by 
a  rapid  counter-movement,  he  would  have  fallen  upon  Andalusia.  And 
if  the  king  had  menaced  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  return,  it  would  have  been  no 
diversion,  for  he  had  no  battering  train,  still  less  could  he  have  revenged 
himself  by  marching  on  Lisbon,  because  Wellington  would  have  over¬ 
powered  Soult  and  established  a  new  base  at  Cadiz,  before  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  could  become  dangerous  to  the  capital  of  Portugal.  Oporto  might 
indeed  have  been  taken,  yet  Joseph  would  have  hesitated  to  exchange 
Madrid  for  that  city.  But  the  ten  thousand  men  required  of  Soult  by  the 
king,  on  the  19th  of  June,  could  have  been  at  Madrid  before  August,  and 
thus  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  could  have  been  defended  until  the 
army  of  Portugal  was  reorganized !  Aye !  but  Hill  could  then  have 
entered  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  or,  being  re-enforced,  could  have  in¬ 
vaded  Andalusia  while  Wellington  kept  the  king’s  army  in  check.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  Joseph’s  plan  of  operations,  if  all  its  combina¬ 
tions  had  been  exactly  executed,  might  have  prevented  Wellington’s  pro¬ 
gress  on  some  points,  but  to  effect  this  the  French  must  have  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  large  masses  from  distant  places  without  striking  any  deci¬ 
sive  blow,  which  was  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  English  general’s 
policy.  Plence  it  follows  that  Soult  made  the  true  and  Joseph  the  false 
application  of  the  principle  of  concentration. 

6°.  If  the  king  had  judged  his  position  truly  he  would  have  early 
merged  the  monarch  in  the  general,  exchanged  the  palace  for  the  tent; 
he  would  have  held  only  the  Retiro  and  a  few  fortified  posts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madrid,  he  would  have  organized  a  good  pontoon  train  and 
established  his  magazines  in  Segovia,  Avila,  Toledo,  and  Talavera; 
finally,  he  would  have  kept  his  army  constantly  united  in  the  field,  and 
exercised  his  soldiers,  either  by  opening  good  roads  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or  in  chasing  the  partidas,  while  Wellington  remained  quiet.  Thus 
acting,  ne  would  have  been  always  ready  to  march  north  or  south,  to 
succour  any  menaced  point.  By  enforcing  good  order  and  discipline  in 
his  own  army,  he  would  also  have  given  a  useful  example,  and  he^could 
by  vigilance  and  activity  have  ensured  the  preponderance  of  force  in  the 
field  on  which  side  soever  he  marched.  He  would  thus  have  acquired 
the  esteem  of  the  French  generals,  and  obtained  their  willing  obedience, 
and  the  Spaniards  would  more  readily  have  submitted  to  a  warlike 
monarch.  A  weak  man  may  safely  wear  an  inherited  crown,  it  is  of 
gold,  and  the  people  support  it;  but  it  requires  the  strength  of  a  warrior 
to  bear  the  weight  of  an  usurped  diadem,  it  is  of  iron. 

7°.  If  Marmont  and  the  king  were  at  fault  in  the  general  plan  of 
operations,  they  were  not  less  so  in  the  particular  tactics  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  army  of  Portugal  passed  the  Duero  in  advance. 
On  the  30th  it  repassed  that  river  in  retreat,  having,  in  twelve  days, 
marched  two  hundred  miles,  fought  three  combats,  and  a  general  battle. 

29* 
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One  field-marshal,  seven  generals,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men  and 
officers  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  taken;  and  two  eagles,  besides 
those  taken  in  the  Retiro,  several  standards,  twelve  guns,  and  eight  car¬ 
riages,  exclusive  of  artillery  and  stores  captured  at  Valladolid,  tell  into 
the  victor’s  hands.*  In  the  same  period,  the  allies  marched  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  and  had  one  field-marshal,  four  generals,  and  somewhat 
less  than  six  thousand  officers  and  soldiers  killed  or  wounded. f 

This  comparison  furnishes  the  proof  of  Wellington’s  sagacity,  when 
he  determined  not  to  fight  except  at  great  advantage.  'I  he  French 
army,  although  surprised  in  the  midst  of  an  evolution  and  instantly 
swept  from  the  field,  killed  and  wounded  six  thousand  ol  the  allies;  the 
eleventh  and  sixty-first  regiments  of  the  sixth  division  had  not  together 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  and  officers  left  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  battle;  twice  six  thousand  then  would  have  fallen  in  a  more 
equal  contest,  the  blow  would  have  been  less  decisive,  and  as  Chauvel’s 
cavalry  and  the  king’s  army  were  both  at  hand,  a  retreat  into  Portugal 
would  probably  have  followed  a  less  perfect  victory.  Wherefore  this 
battle  ought  not,  and  would  not  have  been  fought,  but  for  Marmont’s  false 
movement  on  the  22d.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  if  Wellington  had  retired 
without  fighting,  the  murmurs  of  his  army,  already  louder  than  was 
seemly,  would  have  been  heard  in  England,  and  if  an  accidental  shot  had 
terminated  his  career  all  would  have  terminated.  The  cortez,  ripe  for  a 
change,  would  have  accepted  the  intrusive  king,  and  the  American  war, 
just  declared  against  England,  would  have  rendered  the  complicated 
affairs  of  Portugal  so  extremely  embarrassed  that  no  new  man  could  have 
continued  the  contest.  Then  the  cries  of  disappointed  politicians  would 
have  been  raised.  Wellington,  it  would  have  been  said,  Wellington, 
desponding,  and  distrusting  his  brave  troops,  dared  not  venture  a  battle 
on  even  terms,  hence  these  misfortunes  !  His  name  would  have  been 
made,  as  Sir  John  Moore’s  was,  a  butt  for  the  malice  and  falsehood  of 
faction,  and  his  military  genius  would  have  been  measured  by  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  his  detractors. 

8°.  In  the  battle  Marmont  had  about  forty-two  thousand  sabres  and 
bayonets  Wellington,  who  had  received  some  detachments  on  the  19th, 
had  above  forty-six  thousand,  but  the  excess  was  principally  Spanish. § 
The  French  had  seventy-four  guns,  the  allies,  including  a  Spanish  bat¬ 
tery,  had  only  sixty  pieces.  Thus  Marmont,  overmatched  in  cavalry  and 
infantry,  was  superior  in  artillery,  and  the  fight  would  have  been  most 
bloody,  if  the  generals  had  been  equal,  for  courage  and  strength  were  in 
even  balance  until  Wellington’s  genius  struck  the  beam.  Scarcely  can 
a  fault  be  detected  in  his  conduct.  It  might  indeed  be  asked  why  the 
cavalry  reserves  were  not,  after  Le  Marchant’s  charge,  brought  up  closer 
to  sustain  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  divisions  and  to  keep  off  Boyer’s 
dragoons,  but  it  would  seem  ill  to  cavil  at  an  action  which  was  described 
at  the  time  by  a  French  officer,  as  the  “  beating  of  forty  thousand  men  in 
forty  minutes .” 

9°.  The  battle  of  Salamanca,  remarkable  in  many  points  of  Hew,  was 
not  least  so  in  this,  that  it  was  the  first  decided  victory  gained  by  the 
allies  in  the  Peninsula.  In  former  actions  the  French  had  been  repulsed, 
here  they  were  driven  headlong  as  it  were  before  a  mighty  wind,  without 
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help  or  stay,  and  the  results  were  proportionate.  Joseph’s  secret  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  cortez  were  crushed,  his  partisans  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula  were  abashed,  and  the  sinking  spirit  of  the  Catalans  was  re¬ 
vived  ;  the  clamours  of  the  opposition  in  England  were  checked,  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  of  France  was  dismayed,  the  secret  plots  against  the 
French  in  Germany  were  resuscitated,  and  the  shock,  reaching  even  to 
Moscow,  heaved  and  shook  the  colossal  structure  of  Napoleon’s  power  to 
its  very  base. 

Nevertheless  Salamanca  was  as  most  great  battles  are,  an  accident; 
an  accident  seized  upon  with  astonishing  vigour  and  quickness,  but  still 
an  accident.  Even  its  results  were  accidental,  for  the  French  could 
never  have  repassed  the  Tormes  as  an  army,  if  Carlos  d’Espana  had  not 
withdrawn  the  garrison  from  Alba,  and  hidden  the  fact  from  Wellington; 
and  this  circumstance  alone  would  probably  have  led  to  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  campaign,  but  for  another  of  those  chances,  which,  recurring  so 
frequently  in  war,  render  bad  generals  timid,  and  make  great  generals 
trust  their  fortune  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  This  is  easily 
shown.  Joseph  was  at  Blasco  Sancho  on  the  24th,  and  notwithstanding 
his  numerous  cavalry,  the  army  of  Portugal  passed  in  retreat  across  his 
front  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles,  without  his  knowledge ;  he  thus 
missed  one  opportunity  of  effecting  his  junction  with  Clauzel.  On  the 
25th  this  junction  could  still  have  been  made  at  Arevalo,  and  Wellington, 
as  if  to  mock  the  king’s  generalship,  halted  that  day  behind  the  Zapar- 
diel ;  yet  Joseph  retreated  towards  the  Guadarama,  wrathful  that  Clauzel 
made  no  effort  to  join  him,  and  forgetful  that  as  a  beaten  and  pursued 
army  must  march,  it  was  for  him  to  join  Clauzel.  But  the  true  cause 
of  these  errors  was  the  different  inclinations  of  the  generals.  The  king 
wished  to  draw  Clauzel  to  Madrid,  Clauzel  desired  to  have  the  king 
behind  the  Duero,  and  if  he  had  succeeded  the  probable  result  may  be 
thus  traced. 

Clauzel,  during  the  first  confusion,  wrote  that  only  twenty  thousand 
men  could  be  reorganized,  but  in  this  number  he  did  not  include  the  strag¬ 
glers  and  marauders  who  always  take  advantage  of  a  defeat  to  seek  their 
own  interest ;  a  reference  to  the  French  loss  proves  that  there  were  nearly 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men  left,  and  in  fact  Clauzel  did  in  a  fortnight 
reorganize  twenty  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  guns, 
besides  gaining  a  knowledge  of  five  thousand  stragglers  and  marauders. 
In  fine,  no  soldiers  rally  quicker  after  a  defeat  than  the  French,  and  hence 
as  Joseph  brought  to  Blasco  Sancho  thirty  guns  and  fourteen  thousand 
men,  of  which  above  two  thousand  were  horsemen,  forty  thousand  infan¬ 
try,  and  more  than  six  thousand  cavalry  with  a  powerful  artillery,  might 
then  have  been  rallied  behind  the  Duero,  exclusive  of  Gaffarelli’s  divisions. 
Nor  would  Madrid  have  been  meanwhile  exposed  to  an  insurrection,  nor 
to  the  operation  of  a  weak  detachment  from  Wellington’s  army  ;  for  the 
two  thousand  men,  sent  by  Suchet,  had  arrived  in  that  capital  on  the  30th, 
and  there  were  in  the  several  fortified  points  of  the  vicinity,  six  or  seven 
thousand  other  troops  who  could  have  been  united  at  the  Retiro,  to  protect 
that  depot  and  the  families  attached  to  the  intrusive  court. 

Thus  Wellington,  without  committing  any  fault,  would  have  found  a 
more  powerful  army  than  Marrnont’s  again  on  the  Duero,  and  capable  of 
renewing  the  former  operations  with  the  advantage  of  former  errors  as 
warning^  beacons.  But  his  own  army  would  not  have  been  so  powerful 
as  before,  for  the  re-enforcements  sent  from  England  did  not  even  suffice 
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to  replace  the  current  consumption  of  men ;  and  neither  the  fresh  soldiers 
nor  the  old  Walcheren  regiments  were  able  to  sustain  the  toil  of  the  recent 
operations.  Three  thousand  troops  had  joined  since  the  battle,  yet  the 
general  decrease,  including  the  killed  and  wounded,  was  above  eight 
thousand  men,  and  the  number  of  sick  was  rapidly  augmenting  from  the 
extreme  heat.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  i(  Marmont  was  stricken 
deeply  by  Wellington,  the  king  poisoned  the  wound.  The  English  general 
had  fore-calculated  all  these  superior  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
only  Marmont’s  flagrant  fault,  on  the  22d,  that  could  have  wrung  the 
battle  from  him ;  yet  he  fought  it  as  if  his  genius  disdained  such  trial  of 
its  strength.  I  saw  him  late  in  the  evening  of  that  great  day,  when  the 
advancing  flashes  of  cannon  and  musketry,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  command,  showed  in  the  darkness  how  well  the  field  was  won;  he 
was  alone,  the  flush  of  victory  was  on  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  were  eager 
and  watchful,  but  his  voice  was  calm,  and  even  gentle.  More  than  the 
rival  of  Marlborough,  since  he  had  defeated  greater  warriors  than  Marl¬ 
borough  ever  encountered,  with  a  prescient  pride  he  seemed  only  to  accept 
this  glory,  as  an  earnest  of  greater  things. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

State  of  the  war-Eastern  operatious-Lacy’s  bad  conduct-French  di, 

solved— Lacy’s  secret  agents  blow  up  the  magazines  in  Lenda—  He  is  afraid  nfmiThur 
place— Calumniates  Sarsfield— Suchet  comes  to  Reus— The  hermitage  of  St.  Dimas  sur 
rendered  to  Decaen  by  Colonel  Green-The  French  general  burns  the  ,C0"  annears 

serrat  and  marches  to  Lerida-General  Maitland  with  the  Anglo-Sicihan  a™yappears 
off  Palamos— Sails  for  Alicante— Reflections  on  this  event— Operations  in  MurciE i 
nel  defeated  at  Castalla— Maitland  lands  at  Alicante— Suchet  concentrates  Worces  at 
Xativa— Intrenches  a  camp  there— Maitland  advances  to  Alcoy— 3isfd'®®"*‘1ies ,  brLade 
to  Alicante— The  king’s  army  arrives  at  Almanza— The  remnant  of  MaJand 

arrives  from  Cuenca— Suchet  reoccupies  Alcoy-0  Donnel  comes  up  to  Yecla— Maitland 
is  re-enforced  from  Sicily  and  intrenches  a  camp  under  the  walls  ot  Alicante. 

As  Wellington’s  operations  had  now  deeply  affected  the  French  affairs 
in  the  distant°provinces,  it  is  necessary  again  to  revert  to  the  genera  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  war,  lest  the  true  bearings  of  his  military  policy  should  be 
overlooked.  The  battle  of  Salamanca,  by  clearing  all  the  centre  of  Spain, 
had  reduced  the  invasion  to  its  original  lines  of  operation,  tor  Palombim  s 
division  having  joined  the  army  of  the  centre,  the  army  of  the  Ebro  was 
broken  up ;  Caffarelli  had  concentrated  the  scattered  troops  of  the  army 
of  the  north  ;  and  when  Clauzel  had  led  back  the  vanquished  army  of 
Portugal  to  Burgos,  the  whole  French  host  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  each  having  a  separate  line  of  communication  with  France,  and  a 
circuitous,  uncertain,  attenuated  line  of  correspondence  with  each  othe  y 

Zaragoza,  instead  of  a  sure  and  short  one  by  Madrid.  But  Wellin0 
was  also  forced  to  divide  his  army  in  two  parts,  and  though,  by  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  central  position,  he  retained  the  initial  power,  both  of  move¬ 
ment  and  concentration,  his  lines  of  communication  were  become  long, 
and  weak,  because  the  enemy  was  powerful  at  either  flank.  Wherefore 
on  his  own  simple  strength  in  the  centre  of  Spain  he  could  n°l  re  y,  an 
the  diversions  he  had  projected  against  the  enemy  s  rear  and  flanks  became 
more  important  than  ever.  To  these  we  must  now  turn. 


EASTERN  OPERATIONS. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  narrative  of  Catalonian  affairs  ceased  at 
the  moment  when  Decaen,  after  fortifying  the  coast-line  and  opening  new 
roads  beyond  the  reach  of  shot  from  the  English  ships,  was  gathering  t 
harvest  of  the  interior.-  Lacy,  inefficient  in  the  field  and  universally 
hated,  was  thus  confined  to  the  mountain  chain  which  separates  the  co 
territory  from  the  plains  of  Lerida,  and  from  the  Cerdana  \ 

rectionary  spirit  of  the  Catalonians  was  indeed  only  upheld  by  weiun,. 


See  page  262  of  this  volume, 
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ton’s  successes,  and  by  the  hope  of  English  succour  from  Sicily  ;  for  Lacy, 
devoted  to  the  republican  party  in  Spain,  had  now  been  made  captain- 
general  as  well  as  commander-in-chief,  and  sought  to  keep  down  the 
people,  who  were  generally  of  the  priestly  and  royal  faction.'*  He  pub¬ 
licly  spoke  of  exciting  a  general  insurrection,  yet,  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  English  naval  officers,  avowed  his  wish  to  repress  the  patriotism  of 
the  somatenes ;  he  was  not  ashamed  to  boast  of  his  assassination  plots, 
and  received  with  honour,  a  man  who  had  murdered  the  aide-de-camp  of 
Maurice  Mathieu  ;f  he  sowed  dissensions  amongst  his  generals,  intrigued 
against  all  of  them  in  turn,  and  when  Eroles  and  Manso,  who  were  the 
people’s  favourites,  raised  any  soldiers,  he  transferred  the  latter  as  soon 
as  they  were  organized  to  Sarsfield’s  division,  at  the  same  time  calum¬ 
niating  that  general  to  depress  his  influence.  He  quarrelled  incessantly 
with  Captain  Codrington,  and  had  no  desire  to  see  an  English  force  in 
Catalonia  lest  a  general  insurrection  should  take  place,  for  he  feared  that 
the  multitude  once  gathered  and  armed  would  drive  him  from  the  province 
and  declare  for  the  opponents  of  the  cortez.  And  in  this  view  the  consti¬ 
tution  itself,  although  emanating  from  the  cortez,  was  long  withheld  from 
the  Catalans,  lest  the  newly  declared  popular  rights  should  interfere  with 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  chief. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  province  when  intelligence  that  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  expedition  had  arrived  at  Mahon  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  the  fears  of  the  French.  The  coast  then  became  the  great 
object  of  interest  to  both,  and  the  Catalans  again  opened  a  communication 
with  the  English  fleet  by  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and  endeavoured  to  col¬ 
lect  the  grain  of  the  Campo  de  Tarragona.  Decaen  coming  to  meet  Suchet, 
who  had  arrived  at  Reus  with  two  thousand  men,  drove  the  Catalans  to 
the  hills  again  ;  yet  the  Lerida  district  was  thus  opened  to  the  enterprises 
ot  Lacy,  because  it  was  at  this  period  that  Reille  had  detached  General 
Paris  from  Zaragoza  to  the  aid  of  Palombini;  and  that  Severoli’s  division 
was  broken  up  to  re-enforce  the  garrisons  of  Lerida,  Tarragona,  Barce¬ 
lona,  and  Zaragoza. j:  But  the  army  of  the  Ebro  being  dissolved,  Lacy 
resolved  to  march  upon  Lerida,  where  he  had  engaged  certain  Spaniards 
in  the  French  service  to  explode  the  powder  magazine  when  he  should 
approach  ;  and  this  odious  scheme,  which  necessarily  involved  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  his  own  countrymen,  was  vainly  opposed  by  Eroles 
and  Sars field. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Eroles’  division,  that  general  being  absent,  was 
incorporated  with  Sarsfield’s  and  other  troops  at  Guisona,  and  the  whole 
journeying  day  and  night  reached  Tremp  on  the  13th.  Lacy  having 
thus  turned  Lerida,  would  have  resumed  the  march  at  mid-day,  intending 
to  attack  the  next  morning  at  dawn,  but  the  men  were  without  food,  and 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  fifteen  hundred  had  fallen  behind.  A  council 
of  war  being  then  held,  Sarsfield,  who  thought  the  plot  wild,  would  have 
returned,  observing  that  all  communication  with  the  sea  was  abandoned, 
and  the  harvests  of  the  Campo  de  Parragona  and  Vails  being  left  to  be 
gathered  by  the  enemy,  the  loss  of  the  corn  would  seriously  affect  the 
whole  principality.^  Displeased  at  the  remonstrance,  Lacy  immediately 
sent  him  back  to  the  plain  of  Urgel  with  some  infantry  and  the  cavalry, 

*  Captain  Codrington’s  Correspondence,  MS. 

JaH,?i7  °f  the  ConsPiracies  aSainst  the  French  Army  in  Catalonia,  published  at  Barce- 

t  See  pages  257  and  258  of  this  volume.  §  Sarsfield’s  Vindication,  MS. 
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to  keep  the  garrison  of  Balaguer  in  check;  but  in. the  night  of  the  16th 
when  Sarsfield  had  reached  the  bridge  of  Alentorna  on  the  Segre,  fresh 
orders  caused  him  to  return  to  Limiana  on  the  Noguera.  Meanwhile 
Lacy  himself  had  advanced  by  Agen  towards  Lerida,  the  explosion  of 
the  magazine  took  place,  many  bouses  were  thrown  down,  two  hundred 
inhabitants  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  were  destroyed;  two  bas¬ 
tions  fell,  and  the  place  was  laid  open. 

Henriod  the  governor,  although  ignorant  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Spaniards, 
immediately  manned  the  breaches,  the  garrison  of  Balaguer,  hearing  the 
explosion,  marched  to  his  succour,  and  when  the  Catalan  troops  appeared, 
the  citizens  enraged  by  the  destruction  of  their  habitations  aided  the 
French;  Lacy  then  fled  back  to  Tremp,  bearing  the  burden  of  a  crime 
which  he  had  not  feared  to  commit,  but  wanted  courage  to  turn  to  his 
country’s  advantage.  To  lessen  the  odium  thus  incurred,  he  insidiously 
attributed  the  failure  to  Sarsfield’s  disobedience;  and  as  that  general,  to 
punish  the  people  of  Barbastro  for  siding  with  the  French  and  killing 
twenty  of  his  men,  had  raised  a  heavy  contribution  of  money  and  corn 
in  the  district,  he  became  so  hateful,  that  some  time  after, when  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  raise  soldiers  in  those  parts,  the  people  threw  boiling  water  at 
him  from  the  windows  as  he  passed.* 

Before  this  event  Suchet  had  returned  to  Valencia,  and  Decaen  and 
Maurice  Mathieu  marched  against  Colonel  Green,  who  was  intrenched  in 
the  hermitage  of  St.  Dimas,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  peaked  rocks  over¬ 
hanging  the  convent  of  Montserrat. f  Manso  immediately  raised  the 
somatenes  to  aid  Green,  and  as  the  latter  had  provisions  the  inaccessible 
strength  of  his  post  se'emed  to  defy  capture  ;  yet  he  surrendered  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  enemy,  despairing  of  success,  were 
going  to  relinquish  the  attack.:}:  He  excused  himself  as  being  forced  by 
his  own  people,  but  he  signed  the  capitulation.  Decaen  then  set  fire  to 
the  convent  of  Montserrat,  and  the  flames  seen  for  miles  around  was  the 
signal  that  the  warfare  on  that  holy  mountain  was  finished.  After  this 
the  French  general  marched  to  Lerida  to  gather  corn,  and  Lacy  again 
spread  his  troops  in  the  mountains. 

During  his  absence  Eroles  had  secretly  been  preparing  a  general  insur¬ 
rection  to  break  out  when  the  British  army  should  arrive,  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  object  was  to  effect  a  change  in  the  government  of  the 
province;  for  though  Lacy  himself  again  spoke  of  embodying  the  soma¬ 
tenes  if  arms  were  given  to  him  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  there  was  really 
no  scarcity  of  arms,  the  demand  was  a  deceit  to  prevent  the  muskets  from 
being  given  to  the  people,  and  there  was  no  levy.§  Hence  the  discontent 
increased  and  a  general  desire  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  became 
prevalent ;  the  miserable  people  turned  anxiously  towards  any  quarter  for 
aid,  and  this  expression  of  conscious  helplessness  was  given  in  evidence 
by  the  Spanish  chiefs,  and  received  as  proof  of  enthusiasm  by  the  English 
naval  commanders,  who  were  more  sanguine  of  success  than  experience 
would  warrant.  All  eyes  were  however  directed  towards  the  ocean,  the 
French  in  fear,  the  Catalans  in  hope :  and  the  British  armament  did 
appear  off  Palamos,  but  after  three  days,  spread  its  sails  again  and  steered 
for  Alicante,  leaving  the  principality  stupified  with  grief  and  disappoint¬ 
ment. 


*  Captain  Codrington’s  Papers,  MSS.  t  Ibid.  t  Lafadle’s  Campaigns  in  Catalonia. 
§  Codrington’s  Papers,  MSS. 
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This  unexpected  event  was  the  natural  result  of  previous  errors  on  all 
sides,  errors  which  invariably  attend  warlike  proceedings  when  not  directed 
by  a  superior  genius,  and  even  then  not  always  to  be  avoided,  it  has 
been  shown  how  ministerial  vacillation  marred  Lord  William  Bentinck  s 
first  intention  of  landing  in  person  with  ten  or  twelve  th°usarid  men  °J 
the  Catalonian  coast;  and  how  after  much  delay  General  Maitland  had 
sailed  to  Palma  with  a  division  of  six  thousand  men,  Calabrians,  Sicilians 
and  others,  troops  of  no  likelihood  save  that  some  three  thousand  British 
and  Germans  were  amongst  them.  This  force  was  afterwards  joined  by 
the  transports  from  Portugal  having  engineers  and  artillery  officers  on 
board,  and  that  honoured  battering  train  which  had  shattered  the  gory 
walls  of  Badajoz.  Wellington  had  great  hopes  of  this  expedition  ;  he  had 
himself  sketched  the  general  plan  of  operations  ;  and  his  own  campaign 
had  been  conceived  in  the  expectation,  that  Lord  William  Bentinck,  a 
general  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  with  ten  thousand  good  troops,  aided 
with  at  least  as  many  Spanish  soldiers,  disciplined  under  the  two  British 
officers,  Whittingham  and  Roche,  would  have  early  lallen  on  Catalonia 
to  the  destruction  of  Suchet’s  plans.  And  when  this  his  first  hope  was 
quashed,  he  still  expected  that  a  force  would  be  disembarked  of  strength, 
sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  the  Catalan  army,  to  take  Tarragona. 

Roche’s  corps  was  most  advanced  in  discipline,  but  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  delayed  to  place  it  under  General  Maitland,  and  hence  it  first  sailed 
from  the  islands  to  Murcia,  then  returned  without  orders,  again  repaired 
to  Murcia,  and  at  the  moment  of  General  Maitland’s  arrival  off  Palamos, 
was,  under  the  command  of  Joseph  O’Donnel,  involved  in  a  terrible 
catastrophe  already  alluded  to  and  hereafter  to  be  particularly  narrated. 
Whittingham’s  levy  remained,  but  when  inspected  by  the  quartermaster- 
general°Donkin  it  was  found  in  a  raw  state,  scarcely  mustering  four 
thousand  effective  men,  amongst  which  were  many  French  deserters  from 
the  island  of  Cabrera.*  The  sumptuous  clothing  and  equipments  of 
Whittingham’s  and  Roche’s  men,  their  pay  regularly  supplied  from  the 
British  subsidy,  and  very  much  exceeding  that  of  the  other  Spanish  corps, 
excited  envy  and  dislike;  there  was  no  public  inspection,  no  check  upon 
the  expenditure,  nor  upon  the  delivery  of  the  stores,  and  Roche’s  proceed¬ 
ings  on  this  last  head,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  I  know  not,  were  very 
generally  and  severely  censured.  Whittingham  acknowledged  that  he 
could  not  trust  his  people  near  the  enemy  without  the  aid  of  British  troops, 
and  though  the  captain-general  Coupigny  desired  their  departure,  his 
opinion  was  against  a  descent  in  Catalonia.  Maitland  hesitated,  but  Sir 
Edward  Pellew  urged  this  descent  so  very  strongly,  that  he  finally 
assented,  and  reached  Palamos  with  nine  thousand  men  of  all  nations  on 
the  31st  of  July,  yet  in  some  confusion  as  to  the  transport  service,  which 
the  staff-officers  attributed  to  the  injudicious  meddling  of  the  naval  chiefs. 

Maitland’s  first  care  was  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Spanish 
commanders.  Eroles  came  on  board  at  once  and  vehemently  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  urged  an  immediate  disembarkation,  declaring  that  the  fate  of 
Catalonia  and  his  own  existence  depended  upon  it;  the  other  generals 
showed  less  eagerness,  and  their  accounts  differed  greatly  with  respect  to 
the  relative  means  of  the  Catalans  and  the  French.  Lacy  estimated  the 
enemy’s  disposable  troops  at  fifteen  thousand,  and  his  own  at  seven 
thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  cavalry ;  and  even  that  number,  he 
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said  he  could  with  difficulty  feed  or  provide  with  ammunition.  Sarsfield 
judged  the  French  to  be,  exclusive  of  Suchet’s  moveable  column,  eighteen 
thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry;  he  thought  it  rash  to  invest 
Tarragona  with  a  less  force,  and  that  a  free  and  constant  communication 
with  the  fleet  was  absolutely  essential  in  any  operation.  Eroles  rated 
the  enemy  at  thirteen  thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry,  includ¬ 
ing  Suchet’s  column  ;  but  the  reports  of  the  deserters  gave  twenty-two 
thousand  infantry,  exclusive  of  Suchet’s  column  and  of  the  garrisons  and 
migueletes  in  the  enemy’s  service.* 

No  insurrection  of  the  somatenes  had  yet  taken  place,  nor  was  there 
any  appearance  that  such  an  event  would  happen,  as  the  French  were 
descried  conducting  convoys  along  the  shore  with  sma'tl  escorts,  and  con¬ 
centrating  their  troops  for  battle  without  molestation.  The  engineers 
demanded  from  six  to  ten  days  to  reduce  Tarragona  after  investment,  and 
Decaen  and  Maurice  Mathieu  were  then  near  Montserrat  with  seven  or 
eight  thousand  good  troops,  which  number  could  be  doubled  in  a  few 
days;  the  Catalans  could  not  so  soon  unite  and  join  Maitland’s  force,  and 
there  was  a  general,  although  apparently,  an  unjust  notion  abroad,  that 
Lacy  was  a  Frenchman  at  hearts  It  was  feared  also,  that  the  Toulon 
fleet  might  come  out  and  burn  the  transports  at  their  anchorage  during 
the  siege,  and  thus  Wellington’s  battering  train  and  even  the  safety  of  the 
Army  would  be  involved  in  an  enterprise  promising  little  success.  A  full 
council  of  war  was  unanimous  not  to  land,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
people  to  rise,  attributed  by  Captain  Codrington  to  the  machinations  of 
traitors,  was  visible;  Maitland  also  was  farther  swayed  by  the  generous 
and  just  consideration,  that  as  the  somatenes  had  not  voluntarily  taken 
arms,  it  would  be  cruel  to  excite  them  to  such  a  step,  when  a  few  days 
might  oblige  him  to  abandon  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy.  Where¬ 
fore  as  Palamos  appeared  too  strong  for  a  sudden  assault,  the  armament 
sailed  towards  Valencia  with  intent  to  attack  that  place,  after  a  project, 
furnished  by  the  quartermaster-general  Donkin  and  in  unison  with  Lord 
Wellington’s  plan  of  operations  ;  but  Maitland,  during  the  voyage,  changed 
his  mind  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Alicante. 

The  Catalans  were  not  more  displeased  than  the  British  naval  com¬ 
manders  at  seeing  the  principality  thus  shaken  off;  yet  the  judgment  of 
the  latter  seems  to  have  been  swayed  partly  from  having  given  stronger 
hopes  of  assistance  to  the  former  than  the  circumstances  would  rigorously 
warrant;  partly  from  that  confidence,  which  inspired  by  continual  suc¬ 
cess,  is  strength  on  their  own  element,  but  rashness  on  shore.  Captain 
Codrington,  from  the  great  interest  he  took  in  the  struggle,  was  peculiarly 
discontented  ;  yet  his  own  description  of  the  state  of  Catalonia  at  the  time, 
shows  that  his  hopes  rested  more  on  some  vague  notions  of  the  somatenes’ 
enthusiasm,  than  upon  any  facts  which  a  general  ought  to  calculate  upon.f 
Lord  Wellington  indeed  said,  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  plan 
he  had  recommended,  should  not  have  been  successful ;  an  observation 
made,  however,  when  he  was  somewhat  excited  by  the  prospect  of  having 
Suchet  on  his  own  hands,  and  probably  under  some  erroneous  informa¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  deceived  about  the  strength  of  the  forts  at  Salamanca, 
although  close  to  them  ;  and  as  he  had  only  just  established  a  sure  chan¬ 
nel  of  intelligence  in  Catalonia,  it  was  probable  that  he  was  also  deceived 
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with  respect  to  Tarragona,  which  if  not  strong  in  regular  works  was  well 
provided  and  commanded  by  a  very  bold  active  governor,  and  offered 
great  resources  in  the  facility  of  making  interior  retrenchments. 

The  force  of  the  Catalans  Lord  Wellington  knew  principally  from  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  who  had  derived  his  information  chiefly  from  Lroles, 
who  very  much  exaggerated  it,  and  lessened  the  enemy  s  powei  in  pro 
portion.  And  General  Maitland  could  scarcely  be  called  a  commander- 
in-chief,  for  Lord  William  Bentinck  forbade  him  to  risk  the  loss  ol  his 
division  lest'  Sicily  itself  should  thereby  be  endangered  ;  and  to  avoid 
mischief  from  the  winter  season,  he  was  instructed  to  quit  the  Spanish 
coast  in  the  second  week  of  September.  Lord. William  Bentinck  and 
Lord  Wellington  were  therefore  not  agreed  in  the*  object  to  be  attained. 
The  first  considered  the  diversion  on  the  Spanish  coast  as  secondary  to 
the  wants  of  Sicily,  whereas  Wellington  looked  only  to  the  great  interests 
at  stake  in  the  Peninsula,  and  thought  Sicily  in  no  danger  until  the 
French  should  re-enforce  their  army  in  Calabria.  He  desired  vigorous 
combined  efforts  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  to  give  a  new  aspect  to 
the  war  in  Catalonia,  and  his  plan  was  that  Tarragona  should  be  attacked  ; 
if  it  fell,  the  warfare,  he  said,  would  be  once  more  established  on  a  good 
base  in  Catalonia;  if  it  was  succoured  by  the  concentration  of  the  French 
troops,  Valencia  would  necessarily  be  weak,  and  the  armament  could  then 
proceed  to  attack  that  place,  and  if  unsuccessful  return  to  assailTarragona 
again. 

This  was  an  excellent  plan  no  doubt,  but  Napoleon  never  lost  sight  of 
that  great  principle  of  war,  so  concisely  expressed  by  Sertorius  when  he 
told  Pompey,  that  a  good  general  should  look  behind  him  rather  than 
before.  The  emperor,  acting  on  the  proverb  that  fortune  favours  the 
brave,  often  urged  his  lieutenants  to  dare  desperately  with  a  few  men  in 
the  front,  but  he  invariably  covered  their  communications  with  heavy 
masses,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  his  plan  of  invasion  being  shaken  by 
a  flank  or  rear  attack,  except  where  his  instructions  were  neglected.  His 
armies  made  what  are  called  points,  in  war,  such  as  Massena’s  invasion 
of  Portugal,  Moncey’s  attack  on  Valencia,  Dupont’s  on  Andalusia  ;  but 
the  general  plan  of  operation  was  invariably  supported  by  heavy  masses 
protecting  the  communications.  Had  his  instructions,  sent  from  Dresden, 
been  strictly  obeyed,  the  walls  of  Lerida  and  Tarragona  would  have  been 
destroyed,  and  only  the  citadels  of  each  occupied  with  small  garrisons, 
easily  provisioned  for  a  long  time.  The  field  army  would  thus  have  been 
increased  by  at  least  three  thousand  men,  the  moveable  columns  spared 
many  harassing  marches,  and  Catalonia  would  have  offered  little  tempta¬ 
tion  for  a  descent. 

But  notwithstanding  this  error  of  Suchet,  Maitland’s  troops  were  too 
few,  and  too  ill-composed  to  venture  the  investment  of  Tarragona.  The 
imperial  muster-rolls  give  more  than  eighty  thousand  men,  including 
Reille’s  divisions  at  Zaragoza,  for  the  armies  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia, 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  of  the  first  and  thirty-seven  thousand  of  the 
second,  were  actually  under  arms  with  the  eagles;  wherefore  to  say  that 
Decaen  could  have  brought  at  once  ten  thousand  men  to  the  succour  of 
Tarragona,  and,  by  weakening  his  garrisons,  as  many  more  in  a  very 
short  time,  is  not  to  overrate  his  power;  and  this  without  counting  Paris’ 
brigade,  three  thousand  strong,  which  belonged  to  Reille’s  division  and 
was  disposable.  Suchet  had  just  before  come  to  Reus  with  two  thousand 
select  men  of  all  arms,  and  as  O’Donnel’s  army  had  since  been  defeated 
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near  Alicante,  he  could  have  returned  with  a  still  greater  force  to  oppose 
Maitland. 

Now  the  English  fleet  was  descried  by  the  French  off  Palamos  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  July,  although  it  did  not  anchor  before  the  1st  of 
August;  Decaen  and  Maurice  Mathieu  with  some  eight  thousand  dis¬ 
posable  men  were  then  between  Montserrat  and  Barcelona,  that  is  to  say, 
only  two  marches  from  Tarragona;  Lamarque  with  from  four  to  five 
thousand,  was  between  Palamos  and  Mataro,  five  marches  from  Tarra¬ 
gona  ;  Quesnel  with  a  like  number  was  in  the  Cerdana,  being  about  seven 
marches  off;  Suchet  and  Paris  could  have  arrived  in  less  than  eight 
days,  and  from  the  garrisons,  and  minor  posts,  smaller  succours  might 
have  been  drawn  ;  Tortosa  alone  could  have  furnished  two  thousand. 
But  Lacy’s  division  was  at  Vich,  Sarsfield’s  at  Villa  Franca,  Eroles’  divided 
between  Montserrat  and  Urgel,  Milans’  in  the  Grao  d’Olot,  and  they  re¬ 
quired  five  days  even  to  assemble;  when  united,  they  would  not  have 
exceeded  seven  thousand  men,  and  with  their  disputing,  captious  generals, 
would  have  been  unfit  to  act  vigorously ;  nor  could  they  have  easily 
joined  the  allies  without  fighting  a  battle  in  which  their  defeat  would  have 
been  certain. 

Sarsfield  judged  that  ten  days  at  least  were  necessary  to  reduce  Tar¬ 
ragona,  and  positively  affirmed  that  the  army  must  be  entirely  fed  from 
the  fleet,  as  the  country  could  scarcely  supply  the  Catalonian  troops  alone. 
Thus  Maitland  would  have  had  to  land  his  men,  his  battering  train  and 
stores,  and  to  form  his  investment,  in  the  face  of  Decaen’s  power,  or,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rules  of  war,  have  defeated  that  general  first.  But  Decaen  s 
troops  numerically  equal,  without  reckoning  the  garrison  of  Tarragona, 
two  thousand  strong,  were  in  composition  vastly  superior  to  the  allies, 
seeing  that  only  three  thousand  British  and  German  troops  in  Maitland  s 
army,  were  to  be  at  all  depended  upon  in  battle;  neither  does  it  appeal 
that  the  platforms,  sandbags,  fascines,  and  other  materials,  necessary  for 
a  siege,  were  at  this  period  prepared  and  on  board  the  vessels. 

It  is  true  Maitland  would,  if  he  had  been  able  to  resist  Decaen  at  first, 
which  seems  doubtful,  have  effected  a  great  diversion,  and  Wellington’s- 
object  would  have  been  gained  if  a  re-embarkation  had  been  secure ,  but 
the  naval  officers,  having  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  coast,  declared 
that  a  safe  re-embarkation  could  not  be  depended  upon,  ffhe  soundness 
of  this  opinion  has  indeed  been  disputed  by  many  seamen,  well  acquainted 
with  the  coast,  who  maintain,  that  even  in  winter  the  Catalonian  shore  is 
remarkably  safe  and  tranquil;  and  that  cape  Salou,  a  place  in  other 
respects  admirably  adapted  for  a  camp,  affords  a  certain  retieat,  and 
facility  of  re-embarking  on  one  or  the  other  of  its  sides  in  all  weather. 
However,  to  Maitland  the  coast  ot  Catalonia  was  represented  as  unsafe, 
and  this  view  of  the  question  is  also  supported  by  very  able  seamen  like¬ 
wise  acquainted  with  that  sea. 

OPERATIONS  IN  MURCIA. 

The  Anglo-Sicilian  armament  arrived  at  Alicante  at  a  critical  moment; 
the  Spanish  cause  was  there  going  to  ruin.  Joseph  O’Donnel,  brother  to 
the  regent,  had  with  great  difficulty  organized  a  new  Murcian  army  alter 
Blake’s  surrender  at  Valencia,  and  this  army,  based  upon  Alicante  and 
Carthao-ena,  was  independent  of  a  division  under  General  hrere,  which 
alwavs&  hung  about  Baza,  and  Lorca,  on  the  frontier  of  Grenada,  and 
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communicated  through  the  Alpuxaras  with  the  sea-coast.  Both  Suchet 
and  Soult  were  paralysed  in  some  degree  by  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
armies,  which  holding  a  central  position  were  supported  by  fortresses, 
supplied  by  sea  from  Gibraltar  or  Cadiz,  and  had  their  existence  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Wellington’s  march  into  Spain,  by  his  victory  of  Salamanca,  and 
by  his  general  combinations.  For  the  two  French  commanders  were 
forced  to  watch  his  movements,  and  to  support  at  the  same  time,  the  one  a 
blockade  of  the  Isla  de  Leon,  the  other  the  fortresses  in  Catalonia;  hence 
they  were  in  noeondition  to  follow  up  the  prolonged  operations  necessary 
to  destroy  these  Murcian  armies,  which  were  moreover  supported  by  the 
arrival  of  General  Ross  with  British  troops  at  Carthagena. 

O’Donnel  had  been  joined  by  Roche  in  July,  and  Suchet,  after  detaching 
Maupoint’s  brigade  towards  Madrid,  departed  himself  with  two  thousand 
men  for  Catalonia,  leaving  General  Harispe  with  not  more  than  four 
thousand  men  beyond  the  Xucar.  General  Ross  immediately  advised 
O’Donnel  to  attack  him,  and  to  distract  his  attention  a  large  fleet,  with 
troops  on  board,  which  had  originally  sailed  from  Cadiz  to  succour  Bal¬ 
lesteros,  at  Malaga,  now  appeared  off  the  Valencian  coast.  At  the  same 
time  Bassecour  and  Villa  Campa,  being  free  to  act  in  consequence  of 
Palomhini’s  and  Maupoint’s  departure  for  Madrid,  came  down  from  their 
haunts  in  the  mountains  of  Albarazin  upon  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the 
French  positions.*  Villa  Campa  penetrated  to  Liria,  and  Bassecour  to 
Cofrentes  on  the  Xucar;  but  ere  this  attack  could  take  place,  Suchet,  with 
his  usual  celerity,  returned  from  Reus.  At  first  he  detached  men  against 
Villa  Campa,  but  when  he  saw  the  fleet,  fearing  it  was  the  Sicilian  arma¬ 
ment,  he  recalled  them  again,  and  sent  for  Paris’  brigade  from  Zaragoza, 
to  act  by  Teruel,  against  Bassecour  and  Villa  Campa.  Then  he  concen¬ 
trated  his  own  forces  at  Valencia,  but  a  storm  drove  the  fleet  off  the  coast, 
and  meanwhile  O’Donnel’s  operations  brought  on  the 

FIKST  BATTLE  OF  CASTALLA. 

Harispe’s  posts  were  established  at  Biar,  Castalla,  and  Onil  on  the  right; 
at  I  hi  and  Alcoy  on  the  left.  This  line  was  not  more  than  one  march 
from  Alicante.  Colonel  Mesclop,  with  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  some 
cuirassiers,  held  Ibi,  and  was  supported  by  Harispe  himself  with  a  reserve 
at  Alcoy.  General  Delort,  with  another  regiment  of  infantry,  was  at 
Castalla,  having  some  cuirassiers  at  Onil  on  his  left,  and  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  with  three  companies  of  foot  at  Biar  on  his  right.  In  this  ex¬ 
posed  situation  the  French  awaited  O’Donnel,  who  directed  his  principal 
force,  consisting  of  six  thousand  infantry,  seven  hundred  cavalry,  and 
eight  guns,  against  Delort;  meanwhile  Roche  with  three  thousand  men 
was  to  move  through  the  mountains  of  Xixona,  so  as  to  fall  upon  lbi  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  attack  at  Castalla. j-  O’Donnel  hoped  thus  to  cut  the 
French  line,  and  during  these  operations,  Bassecour,  with  two  thousand 
men,  was  to  come  down  from  Cofrentes  to  Villena,  on  the  right  flank  of 
Delort. 

Roche,  who  marched  in  the  night  of  the  19th,  remained  during  the  20th 
in  the  mountains,  but  the  next  night  he  threaded  a  difficult  pass,  eight 
miles  long,  reached  Ibi  at  daybreak  on  the  21st,  and  sent  notice  of  his 
arrival  to  O’Donnel;  and  when  that  general  appeared  in  front  of  Delort, 
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the  latter  abandoned  Castalla,  which  was  situated  in  the  same  valley  as 
lbi,  and  about  five  miles  distant  from  it.  But  he  only  retired  skirmishing 
to  a  strong  ridge  behind  that  town,  which  also  extended  behind  lbi ;  this 
secured  his  communication  with  Mesclop,  of  whom  he  demanded  succour, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  called  in  his  own  cavalry  and  infantry  from  Onil 
and  Biar.  Mesclop,  leaving  some  infantry,  two  guns,  and  his  cuirassiers, 
to  defend  lbi  and  a  small  fort  on  the  hill  behind  it,  marched  at  once  to¬ 
wards  Delort,  and  thus  Roche,  finding  only  a  few  men  before  him,  got 
possession  of  the  town  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  yet  he  could  not  take  the 
fort.* 

At  first  O’Donnel,  who  had  advanced  beyond  Castalla,  only  skirmished 
with  and  cannonaded  the  French  in  his  front;  for  he  had  detached  the 
Spanish  cavalry  to  operate  by  the  plains  of  Villena,  to  turn  the  enemy’s 
right  and  communicate  with  Bassecour.  While  expecting  the  effects  of 
this  movement,  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  French  dragoons  come  trot¬ 
ting  through  the  pass  of  Biar,  on  his  left  flank;  they  were  followed  by 
some  companies  of  infantry,  and  only  separated  from  him  by  a  stream 
over  which  was  a  narrow  bridge  without  parapets,  and  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  the  cuirassiers  appeared  on  the  other  side  coming  from  Onil.  The 
Spanish  cavalry  had  made  no  effort  to  interrupt  this  march  from  Biar, 
nor  to  follow  the  French  through  the  defile,  nor  any  effort  whatever. f  In 
this  difficulty  O’Donnel  turned  two  guns  against  the  bridge  and  supported 
them  with  a  battalion  of  infantry,  but  the  French  dragoons  observing  Jhis 
battalion  to  be  unsteady,  braved  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  riding  furiously 
over  the  bridge  seized  the  battery,  and  then  dashed  against  and  broke  the 
infantry.  Delort’s  line  advanced  at  the  same  moment,  the  cuirassiers 
charged  into  the  town  of  Castalla,  and  the  whole  Spanish  army  fled  out¬ 
right.  Several  hundred  sought  refuge  in  an  old  castle  and  there  surren¬ 
dered,  and  of  the  others  three  thousand  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken, 
and  yet  the  victors  had  scarcely  fifteen  hundred  men  engaged,  and  did  not 
lose  two  hundred.  O’Donnel  attributed  his  defeat  to  the  disobedience 
and  inactivity  of  St.  Estevan,  who  commanded  his  cavalry,  but  the  great 
fault  was  the  placing  that  cavalry  beyond  the  defile  of  Biar  instead  of 
keeping  it  in  hand  for  the  battle. 

This  part  of  the  action  being  over,  Mesclop,  who  had  not  taken  any 
share  in  it,  was  re-enforced  and  returned  to  succour  lbi,  to  which  place 
also  Harispe  was  now  approaching  from  Alcoy;  but  Roche,  favoured  by 
the  strength  of  the  passes,  escaped,  and  reached  Alicante  with  little  hurt, 
while  the  remains  of  O’Donnel’s  divisions,  pursued  by  the  cavalry  on 
the  road  of  Jumilla,  fled  to  the  city  of  Murcia.  Bassecour,  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Almanza,  was  then  driven  back  to  his  mountain-haurits,  where 
Villa  Campa  rejoined  him.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Maitland’s  arma¬ 
ment  disembarked  and  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish  force  rallied.  The 
king,  then  flying  from  Madrid,  immediately  changed  the  direction  of  the 
march  from  the  Morena  to  Valencia,  and  one  more  proof  was  given  that 
it  was  England  and  not  Spain  which  resisted  the  French  ;  for  Alicante 
would  have  fallen,  if  not  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  defeat,  yet 
surely  when  the  king’s  army  had  joined  Suchet. 

That  general,  who  had  heard  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  evacua- 

*  Suchet’s  official  correspondence,  MSS. — Suchet’s  Memoirs — Roche’s  correspondence, 
MSS. — General  Delort’s  official  report. 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  LXXX1I. 
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tion  of  Madrid  and  the  approach  of  Joseph,  and  now  saw  a  fresh  ar  y 
springing  up  in  his  front,  hastened  to  concentrate  his  disposable  force  m 
the  positions  of  San  Felipe  de  Xativa  and  Moxente,  which  he  m trenched, 
as  well  as  the  road  to  Almanza  with  a  view  to  secure  his  junction  with 
the  kintf.  At  the  same  time  he  established  a  new  bridge  and  bridge-head 
at  Alberique,  in  addition  to  that  at  Alcira  on  the  Aucar ;  and  having 
called  up  Paris  from  Teruel  and  Maupoint  from  Cuenca,  resolved  to  ab 
a  battle,  which  the  slowness  and  vacillation  of  his  adversaries  gave  hi 

full  time  to  prepare  for.  ,  .  ,  .  o1f 

Maitland  arrived  the  7th  of  August,  and  though  his  force  was  not  a 
landed  before  the  11th,  the  French  were  still  scattered  on  various  points, 
and  a  vigorous  commander  would  have  found  the  means  to  drive  them 
over  the°Xucar,  and  perhaps  from  Valencia  itself.  However  the  British 
general  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  on  shore  when  the  usual  Spanish  vexa¬ 
tions  overwhelmed  him.  Three  principal  roads  led  towards  the  enemy, 
one  on  the  left,  passed  through  Yecla  and  Fuente  de  la  Higuera,  and  by 
it  the  remnant  ofO’Donnel’s  army  was  coming  up  from  Murcia;  another 
passed  through  Elda,  Sax,  Villena,  and  Fuente  de  la  Higuera  and  the 
third  through  Xixona,  Alcoy,  and  Albayda.  Now  O’Donnel  whose  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  general  was  redeemed  by  the  appearance  ol  Maitland, 
instantly  demanded  from  the  latter  a  pledge,  that  he  would  draw  nothing 
either  by  purchase  or  requisition,  save  wine  and  straw,  from  any  ot  these 
lines,  nor  from  the  country  between  them.  The  English  general  assented, 
and  instantly  sunk  under  the  difficulties  thus  created,  tor  his  intention 
was  to  have  attacked  Harispe  at  Alcoy  and  fbi  on  the  13th  or  14th,  but 
he  was  only  able  to  get  one  march  from  Alicante  as  late  as  the  16th,  he 
could  not  attack  before  the  18th,  and  it  was  on  that  day,  that  Suchet  con¬ 
centrated  his  army  at  Xativa.  The  delay  had  been  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  agreement  with  O’Donnel. 

Maitland  was  without  any  habitude  of  command,  his  commissaiiat  was 
utterly  inefficient,  and  his  field-artillery  had  been  so  shamefully  ill-pre¬ 
pared  in  Sicily  that  it  was  nearly  useless.  He  had  hired  mules  at  a  great 
expense  for  the  transport  of  his  guns,  and  of  provisions,  Irom  Alicante, 
but  the  owners  of  the  mules  soon  declared  they  could  not  fulfil  their  con¬ 
tract  unless  they  were  fed  by  the  British,  and  this  O’Donnel’s  restrictions 
as  to  the  roads  prevented.  Many  of  the  muleteers  also,  after  receiving 
their  money,  deserted  with  both  mules  and  provisions;  and  on  the  first 
day’s  march  a  convoy,  with  six  days’  supply,  was  attacked  by  an  armed 
banditti  called  a  guerilla,  and  the  convoy  was  plundered  or  dispersed 
and  lost. 

Maitland,  suffering  severely  from  illness,  was  disgusted  at  these  things, 
and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  would  have  retired  at  once,  and 
perhaps  have  re-embarked,  if  Suchet  had  not  gone  back  to  Xativa;  then, 
however,  he  advanced  to  Elda,  while  Roche  entered  Alcoy  ;  yet  both 
apparently  without  an  object,  for  there  was  no  intention  of  fighting,  and 
the  next  day  Roche  retired  to  Xixona  and  Maitland  retreated  to  Alicante. 
To  cover  this  retreat  General  Donkin  pushed  forward  with  a  detachment 
of  Spanish  and  English  cavalry,  through  Sax,  Ibi,  and  Alcoy,  and  giving 
out  that  an  advanced  guard  of  five  thousand  British  was  close  behind  him, 
coasted  all  the  French  line,  captured  a  convoy  at  Olleria,  and  then  returned 
through  Alcoy.  Suchet  kept  close  himself,  in  the  camp  of  Xativa,  but 
sent  Harispe  to  meet  the  king,  who  was  now  near  Almanza,  and  on  the 
25th  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  was  effected;  at  the  same  time  Mau- 
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point,  escaping  Villa  Campa’s  assault,  arrived  from  Cuenca  with  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  his  brigade. 

When  the  king’s  troops  arrived,  Suchet  pushed  his  outposts  a<min  to 
\illena  and  Alcoy,  but  apparently  occupied  in  providing  for  Joseph’s  army 
and  court  he  neglected  to  press  the  allies,  which  he  might  have  done  to 
their  serious  detriment.  Meanwhile  O’Donnel,  who  had  drawn  off  Freire’s 
division  from  Lorca,  came  up  to  Yecla  with  five  or  six  thousand  men,  and 
Maitland,  re-enforced  with  some  detachments  from  Sicilv,  commenced 
fortifying  a  camp  outside  Alicante;  but  his  health  was  qui’te  broken,  and 
he  earnestly  desired  to  resign,  being  filled  with  anxiety  at  the  near  approach 
of  Soult.  That  marshal  had  abandoned  Andalusia,  and  his  manner  of 
doing  so  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  next  chapter;  for  it  was  a  great  event, 
leading  to  great  results,  and  worthy  of  deep  consideration  by  those  who 
desire  to  know  upon  what  the  fate  of  kingdoms  may  depend. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Operations  in  Andalusia — The  king  orders  Soult  to  abandon  that  province — Soult  urges  the 
king  to  join  him  with  the  other  armies — Joseph  reiterates  the  order  to  abandon  Andalusia 
— Soult  sends  a  letter  to  the  minister  of  war  expressing  his  suspicions  that  Joseph  was 
about  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  allies — The  king  intercepts  this  letter,  and  sends 
Colonel  Desprez  to  Moscow,  to  represent  Soult's  conduct  to  the  emperor — Napoleon’s 
magnanimity — Wellington  anxiously  watches  Soult’s  movements- — Ciders  Hill  to  fight 
Drouet,  and  directs  General  Cooke  to  attack  the  French  lines  in  front  of  the  Isla  de  Leon — • 
Ballesteros,  pursued  by  Leval  and  Villatte,  skirmishes  at  Coin — Enters  Malaga — Soult’s 
preparations  to  abandon  Andalusia — Lines  before  the  Isla  de  Leon  abandoned — Soult 
marches  towards  Grenada — Colonel  Skerrett  and  Cruz  Murgeon  land  at  Huelva — Attack 
the  French  rear-guard  at  Seville — Drouet  marches  upon  Huescar — Soult  moving  by  the 
mountains  reaches  Hellin,  and  effects  his  junction  with  the  king  and  Suchet — Maitland 
desires  to  return  to  Sicily — Wellington  prevents  him — Wellington’s  general  plans  con¬ 
sidered — State  of  affairs  in  Castile — Clauzel  comes  down  to  Valladolid  with  the  French 
army — Santocildes  retires  to  Torrelobaton,  and  Clinton  falls  back  to  Arevalo — Foy  marches 
to  carry  off  the  French  garrisons  in  Leon — Astorga  surrenders  before  his  arrival — He 
marches  to  Zamora  and  drives  Sylveira  into  Portugal — Menaces  Salamanca — Is  recalled 
by  Clauzel — The  partidas  get  possession  of  the  French  posts  on  the  Biscay  coast — Take 
the  city  of  Bilbao — Reille  abandons  several  posts  in  Aragon — The  northern  provinces 
become  ripe  for  insurrection. 


OPERATIONS  IN  ANDALUSIA. 

Suchet  found  resources  in  Valencia  to  support  the  king’s  court  and 
army,  without  augmenting  the  pressure  on  the  inhabitants,  and  a  counter¬ 
stroke  could  have  been  made  against  the  allies,  if  the  French  commanders 
had  been  of  one  mind  and  had  looked  well  to  the  state  of  affairs  ;  but 
Joseph,  exasperated  by  the  previous  opposition  of  the  generals,  and  troubled 
by  the  distresses  of  the  numerous  families  attached  to  his  court,  was  only 
intent  upon  recovering  Madrid  as  soon  as  he  could  collect  troops  enough 
to  give  Wellington  battle.  He  had  demanded  from  the  French  minister 
of  war,  money,  stores,  and  a  re-enforcement  of  forty  thousand  men,  and 
he  had  imperatively  commanded  Soult  to  abandon  Andalusia;  that  clear¬ 
sighted  commander  could  not  however  understand  why  the  king,  who  had 
given  him  no  accurate  details  of  Marmont’s  misfortunes,  or  of  his  own 
operations,  should  yet  order  him  to  abandon  at  once,  all  the  results,  and 
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all  the  interests,  springing  from  three  years’  possession  of  the  south  of 
Spain.  He  thought  it  a  great  question  not  to  be  treated  lightly,  and  as  his 
vast  capacity  enabled  him  to  embrace  the  whole  field  of  operations,  he 
concluded  that  rumour  had  exaggerated  the  catastrophe  at  Salamanca 
and  that  the  abandoning  of  Andalusia  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Piench 
cause.* 

“  To  march  on  Madrid,”  he  said,  “  would  probably  produce  another 
pitched  battle,  which  should  be  carefully  avoided,  seeing  that  the  whole 
framework  of  the  French  invasion  was  disjointed,  and  no  resource  would 
remain  after  a  defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  Andalusia,  which  had  hitherto 
been  such  a  burden  to  the  invasion,  now  offered  means  to  remedy  the 
present  disasters,  and  to  sacrifice  that  province  with  all  its  resources,  for 
the  sake  of  regaining  the  capital  of  Spain  appeared  a  folly.  It  was 
purchasing  a  town  at  the  price  of  a  kingdom.  Madrid  was  nothing  in 
the  emperor’s  policy,  though  it  might  be  something  for  a  king  of  Spain; 
yet  Philip  V.  had  thrice  lost  it  and  preserved  his  throne.  Why  then 
should  Joseph  set  such  a  value  upon  that  city  ?  The  battle  of  the 
Arapiles  was  merely  a  grand  duel  which  might  be  fought  again  with  a 
different  result;  but  to  abandon  Andalusia  with  all  its  stores  and  establish¬ 
ments;  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Cadiz;  to  sacrifice  the  guns,  the  equip¬ 
ments,  the  hospitals  and  the  magazines,  and  thus  render  null  the  labours 
of  three  years,  would  be  to  make  the  battle  of  the  Arapiles  a  prodigious 
historical  event,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  felt  all  over  Europe  and 
even  in  the  new  world.  And  how  was  this  flight  from  Andalusia  to  be 
safely  effected''  The  army  of  the  south  had  been  able  to  hold  in  check 
sixty  thousand  enemies  disposed  on  a  circuit  round  it,  but  the  moment  it 
commenced  its  retreat  towards  Toledo  those  sixty  thousand  men  would 
unite  to  follow,  and  Wellington  himself  would  be  found  on  the  Tagus  in 
its  front.  On  that  line  then  the  army  of  the  south  could  not  march,  and 
a  retreat  through  Murcia  would  be  long  and  difficult.  But  why  retreat 
at  all?  Where,”  exclaimed  this  able  warrior,  “where  is  the  harm 
though  the  allies  should  possess  the  centre  of  Spain?” 

“  Your  majesty,”  he  continued,  “  should  collect  the  army  of  the 
centre,  the  army  of  Aragon,  and  if  possible,  the  army  of  Portugal,  and 
you  should  march  upon  Andalusia,  even  though  to  do  so  should  involve 
the  abandonment  of  Valencia.  If  the  army  of  Portugal  comes  with  you, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  will  be  close  to  Portugal  ;  if  it 
cannot  or  will  not  come,  let  it  remain,  because  while  Burgos  defends 
itself,  that  army  can  keep  on  the  right  of  the  Ebro  and  the  emperor  will 
take  measures  for  its  succour.  Let  Wellington  then  occupy  Spain  from 
Burgos  to  the  Morena,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  provide  magazines,  stores, 
and  places  of  arms  in  Andalusia;  and  the  moment  eighty  thousand 
French  are  assembled  in  that  province  the  theatre  of  war  is  changed! 
The  English  general  must  fall  back  to  save  Lisbon,  the  army  of  Portugal 
may  follow  him  to  the  Tagus,  the  line  of  communication  with  France 
will  be  established  by  the  eastern  coast,  the  final  result  of  the  campaign 
turns  in  our  favour,  and  a  decisive  battle  may  be  delivered  without  fear 
at  the  gates  of  Lisbon.  March  then  with  the  army  of  the  centre  upon 
Despenas  Perros,  unite  all  our  forces  in  Andalusia,  and  all  will  be  well ! 
Abandon  that  province  and  you  lose  Spain!  you  will  retire  behind  the 
Ebro,  and  famine  will  drive  you  thence  before  the  emperor  can,  from  the 
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distant  Russia,  provide  a  remedy ;  his  affairs  even  in  that  country  will 
suffer  by  the  blow,  and  America  dismayed  by  our  misfortunes  will  per¬ 
haps  make  peace  with  England.”* 

Neither  the  king’s  genius,  nor  his  passions,  would  permit  him  to  under¬ 
stand  the  grandeur  and  vigour  of  this  conception.  To  change  even 
simple  lines  of  operation  suddenly,  is  at  all  times  a  nice  affair,  but  thus 
to  change  the  whole  theatre  of  operations  arid  regain  the  initial  move¬ 
ments  after  a  defeat,  belongs  only  to  master  spirits  in  war.  Now  the 
emperor  had  recommended  a  concentration  of  force,  and  Joseph  would 
not  understand  this  save  as  applied  to  the  recovery  of  Madrid;  he  was 
uneasy  for  the  frontiers  of  France;  as  if  Wellington  could  possibly  have 
invaded  that  country  while  a  great  army  menaced  Lisbon;  in  fine  he 
could  see  nothing  but  his  lost  capital  on  one  side,  and  a  disobedient 
lieutenant  on  the  other,  and  peremptorily  repeated  his  orders.  Then 
Soult,  knowing  that  his  plan  could  only  be  effected  by  union  and  rapidity, 
and  dreading  the  responsibility  of  further  delay,  took  immediate  steps  to 
abandon  Andalusia;  but  mortified  by  this  blighting  of  his  fruitful  genius, 
and  stung  with  anger  at  such  a  termination  to  all  his  political  and 
military  labours,  his  feelings  overmastered  his  judgment.  Instead  of 
tracing  the  king’s  rigid  counteraction  of  his  scheme  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  monarch’s  military  genius,  he  judged  it  part  of  a  design  to  secure  his 
own  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  brother,  an  action  quite  foreign  to 
Joseph’s  honest  and  passionate  nature.  Wherefore  making  known  this 
opinion  to  six  generals,  who  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  unless  interrogated 
by  the  emperor,  he  wrote  to  the  French  minister  of  war  expressing  his 
doubis  of  the  king’s  loyalty  towards  the  emperor,  and  founding  them 
on  the  following  facts. f 

1°.  That  the  extent  of  Marmont’s  defeat  had  been  made  known  to 
him  only  by  the  reports  of  the  enemy,  and  the  king,  after  remaining 
for  twenty-three  days,  without  sending  any  detailed  information  of  the 
operations  in  the  north  of  Spain,  although  the  armies  were  actively 
engaged,  had  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  abandon  Andalusia,  saying 
it  was  the  only  resource  remaining  for  the  French.  To  this  opinion, 
Soult  said,  he  could  not  subscribe,  yet  being  unable  absolutely  to  disobey 
the  monarch,  he  was  going  to  make  a  movement  which  must  finally  lead 
to  the  loss  of  all  the  French  conquests  in  Spain,  seeing  that  it  would 
then  be  impossible  to  remain  permanently  on  the  Tagus,  or  even  in  the 
Castiles. 

2°.  This  operation  ruinous  in  itself  was  insisted  upon  at  a  time,  when 
the  newspapers  of  Cadiz  affirmed,  that  Joseph’s  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Petersburg!),  had  joined  the  Russian  army  in  the  field  ;  that  Joseph 
himself  had  made  secret  overtures  to  the  government  in  the  Isla  de  Leon  ; 
that  Bernadotte,  his  brother-in-law,  had  made  a  treaty  with  England  and 
had  demanded  of  the  cortez  a  guard  of  Spaniards,  a  fact  confirmed  by 
information  obtained  through  an  officer  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 
English  admiral ;  finally,  that  Moreau  and  Blucher  were  at  Stockholm, 
and  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  former  was  in  London. 

Reflecting  upon  all  these  circumstances  he  feared  that  the  object  of  the 
king’s  false  movements,  might  be  to  force  the  French  army  over  the  Ebro, 
in  the  view  of  making  an  arrangement  for  Spain,  separate  from  France; 
fears,  said  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  which  may  be  chimerical,  but  it  is  better 
in  such  a  crisis  to  be  too  fearful  than  too  confident. 


*  French  Correspondence,  taken  at  Vittoria,  MS. 
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This  letter  was  sent  by  sea,  and  the  vessel  having  touched  at  Valencia 
at  the  moment  of  Joseph’s  arrival  there,  the  despatch  was  opened,  and  it 
was  then,  in  the  first  burst  of  his  anger,  that  the  king  despatched  Des- 
prez  on  that  mission  to  Moscow,  the  result  of  which  has  been  already 
related. 

Soult’s  proceedings  though  most  offensive  to  the  king  and  founded 
in  error,  because  Joseph’s  letters,  containing  the  information  required, 
were  intercepted,  not  withheld,  were  prompted  by  zeal  for  his  master’s 
service  and  cannot  be  justly  condemned,  yet  Joseph’s  indignation  was 
natural  and  becoming.  But  the  admiration  of  reflecting  men  must  ever 
be  excited  by  the  greatness  of  mind,  and  the  calm  sagacity,  with  which 
Napoleon  treated  this  thorny  affair.  Neither  the  complaints  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  nor  the  hints  of  the  minister  of  war  (for  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  a  man 
of  mean  capacity  and  of  an  intriguing  disposition,  countenanced  Joseph’s 
expressed  suspicions  that  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  designed  to  make  himself 
king  of  Andalusia,*)  could  disturb  the  temper  or  judgment  of  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  and  it  was  then,  struck  with  the  vigour  of  the  plan  for  concen¬ 
trating  the  army  in  Andalusia,  he  called  Soult  the  only  military  head  in 
Spain.  Nor  was  Wellington  inattentive  of  that  general’s  movements,  he 
knew  his  talents,  and  could  foresee  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
project  he  had  proposed.  Anxiously  he  watched  his  reluctant  motions, 
and  while  apparently  enjoying  his  own  triumph  amidst  the  feasts  and 
rejoicings  of  Madrid,  his  eye  was  fixed  on  Seville ;  the  balls  and  bull¬ 
fights  of  the  capital  cloaked  both  the  skill  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
consummate  general. 

Before  the  allies  had  crossed  the  Guadarama,  Hill  had  been  directed  to 
hold  his  army  in  hand,  close  to  Drouet,  and  ready  to  move  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  if  that  general  should  hasten  to  the  succour  of  the  king. 
But  when  Joseph’s  retreat  upon  Valencia  was  known,  Hill  received  orders 
to  fight  Drouet,  and  even  to  follow  him  into  Andalusia;  at  the  same  time 
General  Cooke  was  directed  to  prepare  an  attack,  even  though  it  should 
be  an  open  assault  on  the  French  lines  before  Cadiz,  while  Ballesteros 
operated  on  the  flank  from  Gibraltar.  By  these  means  Wellington  hoped 
to  keep  Soult  from  sending  any  succour  to  the  king,  and  even  to  force 
him  out  of  Andalusia  without  the  necessity  of  marching  there  himself; 
yet  if  these  measures  failed,  he  was  resolved  to  take  twenty  thousand 
men  from  Madrid  and  uniting  with  Hill  drive  the  French  from  that 
province. 

Previous  to  the  sending  of  these  instructions,  Leval  and  Villatte  had 
pursued  Ballesteros  to  Malaga,  which  place,  after  a  skirmish  at  Coin,  he 
entered,  and  was  in  such  danger  of  capture,  that  the  maritime  expedition 
already  noticed  was  detached  from  Cadiz,  by  sea,  to  carry  him  off. 
However  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  having  arrested  the  French 
movements,  the  Spanish  general  regained  San  Roque,  and  the  fleet  went 
on  to  \  alencia.  Meanwhile  Soult,  hoping  the  king  would  transfer  the  seat 
of  war  to  Andalusia,  had  caused  Drouet  to  show  a  bold  front  against  Hill, 
extending  fiom  the  Serena  to  Monasterio,  and  to  send  scouting  parties 
towaids  Merida;  and  large  magazines  were  formed  at  Cordova,  a  central 
point,  equally  suited  for  an  advance  by  Estremadura,  a  march  to  La 
Mancha,  or  a  retreat  by  Grenada.  Wherefore  Hill,  who  had  not  then 
received  his  orders  to  advance,  remained  on  the  defensive;  nor  would 
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Wellington  stir  from  Madrid,  although  his  presence  was  urgently  called 
for  on  the  Duero,  until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  meant 
to  abandon  Andalusia.  The  king,  as  we  have  seen,  finally  forced  this 
measure  upon  the  marshal;  but  the  execution  required  very  extensive 
arrangements,  for  the  quarters  were  distant,  the  convoys  immense,  the 
enemies  numerous,  the  line  of  march  wild,  and  the  journey  long.  And 
it  was  most  important  to  present  the  imposing  appearance  of  a  great  and 
regular  military  movement  and  not  the  disgraceful  scene  of  a  confused 
flight. 

The  distant  minor  posts,  in  the  condado  de  Niebla  and  other  places, 
were  first  called  in,  and  then  the  lines  before  the  Isla  de  Leon  were 
abandoned ;  for  Soult,  in  obedience  to  the  king’s  first  order,  designed  to 
move  upon  La  Mancha,  and  it  was  only  by  accident,  and  indirectly,  that 
he  heard  of  Joseph’s  retreat  to  Valencia.  At  the  same  time  he  discovered 
that  Drouet,  who  had  received  direct  orders  from  the  king,  was  going  to 
Toledo,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  and  only  through  the  medium 
of  his  brother,  who  commanded  Drouet’s  cavalry,  that  he  could  prevent 
that  destructive  isolated  movement.  Murcia  then  became  the  line  of 
retreat ;  but  every  thing  was  hurried,  because  the  works  before  the  Isla 
were  already  broken  up  in  the  view  of  retreating  towards  La  Mancha, 
and  the  troops  were  in  march  for  Seville,  although  the  safe  assembling  oi 
the  army  at  Grenada  required  another  arrangement. 

On  the  25th  of  August  a  thousand  guns,  stores  in  proportion,  and  all 
the  immense  works  of  Chiclana,  Sta.  Maria,  and  the  Trocadero,  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Thus  the  long  blockade  of  the  Isla  de  Leon  was  broken  up  at 
the  moment. when  the  bombardment  of  Cadiz  had  become  very  serious, 
when  the  opposition  to  English  influence  was  taking  a  dangerous  direction, 
when  the  French  intrigues  were  nearly  ripe,  the  cortez  becoming  alienated 
from  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  and  the  church  ;  finally  when  the  executive 
government  was  weaker  than  ever,  because  the  Count  of  Abispal,  the  only 
active  person  in  the  regency,  had  resigned,  disgusted  that  his  brother  had 
been  superseded  by  Elio  and  censured  in  the  cortez  for  the  defeat  at  Cas- 
talla.  This  siege  or  rather  defence  of  Cadiz,  for  it  was  never,  strictly 
speaking,  besieged,  was  a  curious  episode  in  the  war.  Whether  the  Spa¬ 
niards  would  or  would  not  have  effectually  defended  it  without  the  aid  of 
British  troops  is  a  matter  of  speculation;  but  it  is  certain  that  notwith¬ 
standing  Graham’s  glorious  action  at  Barosa,  Cadiz  was  always  a  heavy 
burden °upon  Lord  Wellington;  the  forces,  there  employed,  would  have 
done  better  service  under  his  immediate  command,  and  many  severe 
financial  difficulties,  to  say  nothing  of  political  crosses,  would  have  been 
spared. 

In  the  night  of  the  26th,  Soult  quitting  Seville,  commenced  his  march 
by  Ossuna  and  Antequera,  towards  Grenada  ;  but  now  Wellington’s  orders 
had  set  all  the  allied  troops  of  Andalusia  and  Estremadura  in  motion. 
Hill  advanced  against  Drouet ;  Ballesteros  moved  by  the  Ronda  mountains 
to  hang  on  the  retiring  enemy’s  flanks ;  the  expedition  sent  by  sea  to  suc¬ 
cour  him,  returned  from  Valencia ;  Colonel  Skerrett  and  Cruz  Murgeon 
disembarked  with  four  thousand  English  and  Spanish  troops,  at  Huelva, 
and  marching  upon  St.  Lucar  Mayor,  drove  the  enemy  from  thence,  on 
the  24th.  The  27th  they  fell  upon  the  French  rear-guard  at  Seville,  and 
the  suburb  of  Triana,  the  bridge,  and  the  streets  beyond,  were  soon  carried 
by  the  English  guards  and  Downie’s  legion.  Two  hundred  prisoners, 
several  guns  and  many  stores  were  taken,  but  Downie  himself  was 
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wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  treated  very  harshly,  because  the  popu¬ 
lace  rising  in  aid  of  the  allies  had  mutilated  the  French  soldiers  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  Scarcely  was  Seville  taken,  when  seven  thousand 
French  infantry  came  up  from  Chiclana,  but  thinking  all  Hill’s  troops 
were  before  them,  instead  of  attacking  Skerrett  hastily  fallowed  their  own 
army,  leaving  the  allies  masters  of  the  city.  But  this  attack  though  suc¬ 
cessful,  was  isolated  and  contrary  to  Lord  Wellington’s  desire.  A  direct 
and  vigorous  assault  upon  the  lines  of  Chiclana  by  the  whale  of  the 
Anglo-Spanish  garrison  was  his  plan,  and  such  an  assault,  when  the 
French  were  abandoning  their  works  there,  would  have  been  a  far  heavier 
blow  to  Sou  It. 

That  commander  was  now  too  strong  to  be  meddled  with.  He  issued 
eight  days’  bread  to  his  army,  marched  very  leisurely,  picked  up  on  his 
route  the  garrisons  and  troops  who  came  in  to  him  at  Antequera,  from 
the  Ronda  and  from  the  coast ;  and  at  Grenada  he  halted  eleven  days  to 
give  Drouet  time  to  join  him,  for  the  latter  quitting  Estremadura  the  25th 
by  the  Cordova  passes,  was  marching  by  Jaen  to  Huescar.  Ballesteros 
had  harassed  the  march,  but  the  French  general  had,  with  an  insignificant 
loss,  united  seventy-two  guns  and  forty-five  thousand  soldiers  under  arms, 
of  which  six  thousand  were  cavalry.  He  was,  hovyever,  still  in  the  midst 
of  enemies.  On  his  left  flank  was  Hill;  on  his  right  flank  was  Balles¬ 
teros;  Wellington  himself  might  come  down  by  the  Despenas  Perros; 
the  Murcians  were  in  his  front,  Skerrett  and  Cruz  Murgeon  behind  him, 
and  he  was  clogged  with  enormous  convoys  ;  his  sick  and  maimed  men 
alone  amounted  to  nearly  nine  thousand  ;  his  Spanish  soldiers  were  de¬ 
serting  daily,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  several  hundreds  of 
Spanish  families  who  were  attached  to  the  French  interests.  To  march 
upon  the  city  of  Murcia  was  the  direct,  and  the  best  route  for  Valencia; 
but  the  yellow  fever  raged  there  and  at  Carthagena ;  moreover,  Don  S. 
Bracco,  the  English  consul  at  Murcia,  a  resolute  man,  declared  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  inundate  the  country  if  the  French  advanced.  Wherefore  a-min 
issuing  eight  days’  bread,  Soult  marched  by  the  mountain  ways  leading 
from  Huescar  to  Cehejin,  and  Calasparra,  and  then  moving  by  Helling 
gained  Almanza  on  the  great  road  to  Madrid,  his  flank  being3  covered  by 
a  detachment  from  Suchet’s  army,  which  skirmished  with  Maitland’s 
advanced  posts  at  San  Vincente  close  to  Alicante.  At  Hellin  he  met  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Aragon,  and  on  the  3d  of  October  the 
military  junction  of  all  the  French  forces  was  effected. 

The  task  was  thus  completed,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  great  a 
commander.  For  it  must  be  recollected  that  besides  the  drawing  together 
of  the  different  divisions,  the  march  itself  was  three  hundred  miles, °great 
part  through  mountain  roads,  and  the  population  was  every  where  hostile. 
General  Hill  had  menaced  him  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  including 
Morillo  and  Penne  Villemur’s  forces  ;  Ballesteros,  re-enforced  from  Cadiz” 
and  by  the  deserters,  had  nearly  twenty  thousand;  there  were  fourteen 
thousand  soldiers  still  in  the  Isla ;  Skerrett  and  Cruz  Murgeon  had  four 
thousand,  and  the  partidas  were  in  all  parts  numerous  :  yet  from  the  midst 
of  these  multitudes  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  carried  off  his  army,  his  convoys, 
and  his  sick  without  any  disaster.  In  this  manner  Andalusia,  which  had 
once  been  saved  by  the  indirect  influence  of  a  single  march,  made  by 
Moore  from  Salamanca,  was,  such  is  the  complexity  of  war  after  three 
years’  subjection,  recovered  by  the  indirect  effect  of  a  single  battle  delivered 
by  Wellington  close  to  the  same  city. 
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During  these  transactions  Maitland’s  proceedings  had  been  anxiously 
watched  by  Wellington;  for  though  the  recovery  of  Andalusia  was  both 
politically  and  militarily,  a  great  gain,  the  result,  he  saw,  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  hurtful  to  the  ultimate  success  of  his  campaign  by  bringing  together 
such  powerful  forces.  He  still  thought  that  regular  operations  would  not 
so  effectually  occupy  Suchet,  as  a  littoral  warfare,  yet  he  was  contented 
that  Maitland  should  try  his  own  plan,  and  he  advised  that  general  to 
march  by  the  coast,  and  have  constant  communication  with  the  fleet,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  own  campaign  against  Junot  in  1808  as  an  example  to  be 
followed.  But,  the  coast  roads  were  difficult,  the  access  for  the  fleet  un¬ 
certain  ;  and  though  the  same  obstacles,  and  the  latter  perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree,  had  occurred  in  Portugal,  the  different  constitution  of  the  armies, 
and  still  more  of  the  generals,  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  a  like  proceeding 
in  Valencia. 

General  Maitland  only  desired  to  quit  his  command,  and  the  more  so 
that  the  time  appointed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  for  the  return  of  the 
troops  to  Sicily  was  approaching.  The  moment  was  critical,  but  Wel¬ 
lington  without  hesitation  forbade  their  departure,  and  even  asked  the 
ministers  to  place  them  under  his  own  command.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
utmost  gentleness  and  delicacy,  he  showed  to  Maitland,  who  was  a  man 
of  high  honour,  courage,  and  feeling,  although  inexperienced  in  command, 
and  now  heavily  oppressed  with  illness,  that  his  situation  was  by  no 
means  dangerous; — that  the  intrenched  camp  of  Alicante  might  be  safely 
defended, — that  he  was  comparatively  better  off  than  Wellington  himself 
had  been  when  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  that  it  was  even  desir¬ 
able  that  the  enemy  should  attack  him  on  such  strong  ground,  because 
the  Spaniards  when  joined  with  English  soldiers  in  a  secure  position 
would  certainly  fight.  He  also  desired  that  Carthagena  should  be  well 
looked  to  by  General  Ross,  lest  Soult  should  turn  aside  to  surprise  it. 
Then  taking  advantage  of  Elio’s  fear  of  Soult,  he  drew  him  with  the  army 
that  had  been  O’Donnel’s  towards  Madrid,  and  so  got  some  control  over 
his  operations. 

If  the  English  general  had  been  well  furnished  with  money  at  this  time, 
and  if  the  yellow  fever  had  not  raged  in  Murcia,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  followed  Joseph  rapidly,  and  rallying  all  the  scattered  Spanish 
forces,  and  the  Sicilian  armament  on  his  own  army,  have  endeavoured  to 
crush  the  king  and  Suchet  before  Soult  could  arrive;  or  he  might  have 
formed  a  junction  with  Hill  at  Despenas  Perros  and  so  have  fallen  on 
Soult  himself,  during  his  march,  although  such  an  operation  would  have 
endangered  his  line  of  communication  on  the  Duero.  But  these  obstacles 
induced  him  to  avoid  operations  in  the  south,  which  would  have  involved 
him  in  new  and  immense  combinations,  until  he  had  secured  his  northern 
line  of  operations  by  the  capture  of  Burgos,  meaning  then  with  his  whole 
army  united  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  south. 

However  he  could  not  stir  from  Madrid  until  he  was  certain  that  Soult 
would  relinquish  Andalusia,  and  this  was  not  made  clear  before  Cordova 
was  abandoned.  Then  Hill  was  ordered  to  advance  on  Zalamea  de  la 
Serena,  where  he  commanded  equally,  the  passes  leading  to  Cordova  in 
front,  those  leading  to  La  Mancha  on  the  left,  and  those  leading  by  Tru- 
xillo  to  the  Tagus  in  the  rear;  so  that  he  could  at  pleasure  either  join 
Wellington,  follow  Drouet  towards  Grenada,  or  interpose  between  Soult 
and  Madrid,  if  he  should  turn  towards  the  Despenas  Perros:  meanwhile 
Skerrett’s  troops  were  marching  to  join  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  Anglo- 
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Portuguese  garrison  of  Cadiz  sailed  to  Lisbon,  with  intent  to  join  Welling¬ 
ton  by  the  regular  line  of  operations. 

During  these  transactions  the  affairs  in  Old  Castile  had  become  greatly 
deranged,  for  where  Wellington  was  not,  the  French  warfare  generally 
assumed  a  severe  and  menacing  aspect.  Castanos  had,  in  person,  con¬ 
ducted  the  siege  of  Astorga,  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  yet  with  so 
little  vigour,  that  it  appeared  rather  a  blockade  than  a  siege.  The  forts 
at  Toro  and  Zamora  had  also  been  invested,  the  first  by  the  partidas,  the 
second  by  Sylveira’s  militia,  who  with  great  spirit  had  passed  their  own 
frontier,  although  well  aware  that  they  could  not  be  legally  compelled  to 
do  so.  Thus  all  the  French  garrisons  abandoned  by  ClauzePs  retreat 
were  endangered,  and  though  the  slow  progress  of  the  Spaniards  before 
Astorga  was  infinitely  disgraceful  to  their  military  prowess,  final  success 
seemed  certain. 

General  H.  Clinton  was  at  Cuellar,  Santocildes  occupied  Valladolid, 
Anson’s  cavalry  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Esqueva,  and  the  front  looked 
fair  enough.  But  in  the  rear  the  line  of  communication,  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Portugal,  was  in  great  disorder  ;  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  deterio¬ 
rating  rapidly,  and  excesses  were  committed  on  all  the  routes.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  Portuguese,  not  more  than  a  thousand  strong,  either  instigated  by 
want  or  by  their  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  had  perpetrated  such  enormities 
on  their  march  from  Pinhel  to  Salamanca,  that  as  an  example,  five  were 
executed  and  many  others  severely  punished  by  stripes,  yet  even  this  did 
not  check  the  growing  evil,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  partly  traced  to 
the  license  at  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  but  principally 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers. 

All  the  hospitals  in  the  rear  were  crowded,  and  Salamanca  itself,  in 
which  there  were  six  thousand  sick  and  wounded,  besides  French  priso¬ 
ners,  was  the  very  abode  of  misery.  The  soldiers  endured  much  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle,  and  the  inferior  officers’  suffer¬ 
ings  were  still  more  heavy  and  protracted.  They  had  no  money,  and 
many  sold  their  horses  and  other  property  to  sustain  life;  some  actually 
died  of  want,  and  though  Wellington,  hearing  of  this,  gave  orders  that 
they  should  be  supplied  from  the  purveyor’s  stores  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  soldiers,  the  relief  came  late.  It  is  a  common,  yet  erroneous  notion, 
that  the  English  system  of  hospitals  in  the  Peninsula  w-as  admirable,  and 
that  the  French  hospitals  were  neglected.  Strenuous  and  unceasing  exer¬ 
tions  were  made  by  Lord  Wellington  and  the  chiefs  of  the  medical  staff  to 
form  good  hospital  establishments,  but  the  want  of  money  and  still  more 
the  want  of  previous  institutions,  foiled  their  utmost  efforts.  Now  there 
was  no  point  of  warfare  which  more  engaged  Napoleon’s  attention  than 
the  care  of  his  sick  and  wounded;  and  he  being  monarch  as  well  as 
general,  furnished  his  hospitals  with  all  things  requisite,  even  with 
luxuries.  Under  his  fostering  care  also,  Baron  Larrey,  justly  celebrated, 
were  it  for  this  alone,  organized  the  establishment  called  the  hospital 
“  Ambulance ;  that  is  to  say,  wagons  of  a  peculiar  construction,  well 
horsed,  served  by  men  trained  and  incorporated  as  soldiers,  and  subject 
to  a  strict  discipline.  Rewarded  for  their  courage  and  devotion  like 
other  soldiers  they  were  always  at  hand,  and  whether  in  action  or  on  a 
march,  ready  to  pick  up,  to  save,  and  to  carry  off  wounded  men  ;  and  the 
astonishing  rapidity  with  which  the  fallen  French  soldiers  disappeared 
from  a  field  of  battle  attested  the  excellence  of  the  institution. 

But  in  the  British  army,  the  carrying  off  the  wounded,  depended,  partly 
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upon  the  casual  assistance  of  a  weak  wagon  train,  very  badly  disciplined, 
furnishing  only  three  wagons  to  a  division,  and  not  originally  appro¬ 
priated  to  that  service;  partly  upon  the  spare  commissariat  animals,  but 
principally  upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  whether  of  bullock  carts, 
mules,  or  donkeys,  and  hence  the  most  doleful  scenes  after  a  battle,  or 
when  a  hospital  was  to  be  evacuated.  The  increasing  numbers  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  as  the  war  enlarged,  also  pressed  on  the  limited  number 
of  regular  medical  officers,  and  Wellington  complained,  that  when  he 
demanded  more,  the  military  medical  board  in  London  neglected  his 
demands,  and  thwarted  his  arrangements.  Shoals  of  hospital  mates  and 
students  were  indeed  sent  out,  and  they  arrived  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
alike  of  war,  and  their  own  profession  ;  while  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
purveyors  and  their  subordinates,  acting  without  any  military  organiza¬ 
tion  or  effectual  superintendence,  continually  bade  defiance  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  those  medical  officers,  and  they  were  many,  whose  experience, 
zeal,  and  talents  would,  with  a  good  institution  to  work  upon,  have  ren¬ 
dered  this  branch  of  the  service  most  distinguished.  Nay,  many  even  of 
the  well  educated  surgeons  sent  out  were  for  some  time  of  little  use,  for 
superior  professional  skill  is  of  little  value  in  comparison  of  experience  in 
military  arrangement;  where  one  soldier  dies  from  the  want  of  a  delicate 
operation,  hundreds  perish  from  the  absence  of  military  arrangement. 
War  tries  the  strength  of  the  military  framework;  it  is  in  peace  that  the 
framework  itself  must  be  formed,  otherwise  barbarians  would  be  the 
leading  soldiers  of  the  world;  a  perfect  army  can  only  be  made  by  civil 
institutions,  and  those,  rightly  considered,  would  tend  to  confine  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war  to  the  field  of  battle,  which  would  be  the  next  best  thing  to 
the  perfection  of  civilization  that  would  prevent  war  altogether. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  allies’  line  of  communication,  when, 
on  the  14th  of  August,  Clauzel  suddenly  came  down  the  Pisuerga.  Anson’s 
cavalry  immediately  recrossed  the  Duero  at  Tudela,  Santocildes,  follow¬ 
ing  Wellington’s  instructions,  fell  back  to  Torrelobaton,  and  on  the  18th 
the  French  assembled  at  Valladolid  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand 
infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty  guns  well  provided  with  ammuni¬ 
tion.*  Five  thousand  stragglers,  who  in  the  confusion  of  defeat  had  fled  to 
Burgos  and  Vittoria,  were  also  collected  and  in  march  to  join.  Clauzel’s 
design  was  to  be  at  hand  when  Joseph,  re-enforced  from  the  south,  should 
drive  Wellington  from  Madrid,  for  he  thought  the  latter ’must  then  retire 
by  Avila,  and  the  Valle  de  Ambles,  and  he  purposed  to  gain  the  mountains 
of  Avila  himself,  and  harass  the  English  general’s  flank.  Meanwhile 
Foy  proposed  with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  sixteen  hundred  cavalry, 
to  succour  the  garrisons  of  Toro,  Zamora,  and  Astorga, f  and  Clauzel 
consented,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  fearful  ol  this  dan¬ 
gerous  experiment,  and  did  not  believe  Astorga  was  so  near  its  fall. 

Foy  wished  to  march  on  the  15th  by  Placencia,  yet  he  was  not  despatched 
until  the  evening  of  the  17th,  and  then  by  the  line  of  Toro,  the  garrison 
of  which  place  he  carried  off  in  passing.  The  19th  he  sabred  some  of 
the  Spanish  rear-guard  at  Castro  Gonzalo,  on  the  Esla  ;  the  '20th,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  reached  La  Baneza,  but  was  mortified  to  learn, 
that  Castanos,  by  an  artful  negotiation  had,  the  day  before,  persuaded  the 
garrison  of  Astorga,  twelve  hundred  good  troops,  to  surrender,  although 
there  was  no  breach,  and  the  siege  was  actually  being  raised  at  the  time. 


*  Clauzel’s  Correspondence,  MS. 


t  Foy ’a  Correspondence,  MS. 
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The  Gallicians  being  safe  in  their  mountains,  the  French  general  turned 
to  the  left,  and  marched  upon  Carvajales,  hoping  to  enclose  Sylveira’s 
militia,  between  the  Duero  and  the  Esla,  and  sweep  them  off  in  his  course ; 
then  relieving  Zamora,  he  purposed  to  penetrate  to  Salamanca,  and  seize 
the  trophies  of  the  Arapiles.*  And  this  would  infallibly  have  happened, 
but  for  the  judicious  activity  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who,  divining  Foy’s 
object,  sent  Sylveira  with  timeful  notice  into  Portugal  ;f  yet  so  critical 
was  the  movement  that  Foy’s  cavalry  skirmished  with  the  Portuguese 
rear-guard  near  Constantin  at  daybreak  on  the  24lh.  The  25th  the 
French  entered  Zamora,  but  Wellington  was  now  in  movement  upon 
Arevalo,  and  Clauzel  recalled  Foy  at  the  moment  when  his  infantry  were 
actually  in  march  upon  Salamanca  to  seize  the  trophies,  and  his  cavalry 
was  moving  by  Ledesma,  to  break  up  the  line  of  communication  with 
Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

That  Foy  was  thus  able  to  disturb  the  line  of  communication  was  cer¬ 
tainly  Clinton’s  error.  Wellington  left  eighteen  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  the  troops  besieging  Astorga,  to  protect  his  flank  and  rear,  and  he  had 
a  right  to  think  it  enough,  because  he  momentarily  expected  Astorga  to  fall, 
and  the  French  army,  a  beaten  one,  was  then  in  full  retreat.  It  is  true, 
none  of  the  French  garrisons  yielded  before  Clauzel  returned,  but  Clinton 
alone  had  eight  thousand  good  troops,  and  might  with  the  aid  of  Santo- 
cildes  and  the  partidas,  have  baffled  the  French  ;  he  might  even  have 
menaced  Valladolid,  after  Foy’s  departure,  which  would  have  certainly 
brought  that  general  back.  And  if  he  dared  not  venture  so  much,  he 
should,  following  his  instructions,  have  regulated  his  movements  along  the 
left  of  the  Duero,  so  as  to  be  always  in  a  condition  to  protect  Salamanca ; 
that  is,  he  should  have  gone  toOlmedo  when  Clauzel  first  occupied  Valla¬ 
dolid,  but  he  retired  to  Arevalo,  which  enabled  Foy  to  advance. 

The  mere  escape  of  the  garrisons,  from  Toro  and  Zamora,  was  by  the 
English  general  thought  no  misfortune.  It  would  have  cost  him  a  long 
march  and  two  sieges  in  the  hottest  season  to  have  reduced  them,  which, 
in  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  was  more  than  they  were  worth  ;  yet,  to  use 
his  own  words,  “  it  was  not  very  encouraging  to  find  that  the  best  Spanish 
army  was  unable  to  stand  before  the  remains  of  Marmont’s  beaten  troops  ; 
that  in  more  than  two  months,  it  had  been  unable  even  to  breach  Astorga, 
and  that  all  important  operations  must  still  be  perfumed  by  the  British 
troops.”  The  Spaniards,  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  were  still  in 
the  state  described  by  Sir  John  Moore,  “  ivithout  an  army ,  without  a 
government,  without  a  general  /” 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Castile,  Popham’s  armament  re¬ 
mained  on  the  Biscay  coast,  and  the  partidas  thus  encouraged  became  so 
active,  that  with  exception  of  Santona  and  Guetaria,  all  the  littoral  posts 
were  abandoned  by  Caffarelli ;  Porlier,  Renovalles,  and  Mendizabal,  the 
nominal  commanders  of  all  the  bands,  immediately  took  possession  of 
Castro,  St.  Ander,  and  even  of  Bilbao,  and  though  General  Rouget  came 
from  Vittoria  to  recover  the  last,  he  was,  after  some  short  fighting^  obliged 
to  retire  again  to  Durango.  Meanwhile  Reille,  deluded  by  a  rumour  that 
Wellington  was  marching  through  the  centre  of  Spain  upon  Zaragoza, 
abandoned  several  important  outposts;  Aragon,  hitherto  so  tranquil,  be¬ 
came  unquiet,  and  all  the  northern  provinces  were  ripe  for  insurrection. 


*  Foy’s  Correspondence,  MS, 


t  Sir  Howard  Douglas’s  Papers,  MSS. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Wellington’s  combinations  described — Foolish  arrangements  of  the  English  ministers  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Sp.inish  clothing — Want  of  money — Political  persecution  in  Madrid — Miserable 
state  of  that  city — Character  of  the  Madnleiios— Wellington  marches  against  Clauzel — ■ 
Device  of  the  Portuguese  regency  to  avoid  supplying  their  troops — Wellington  enters  Val¬ 
ladolid — Waits  for  CastanOM — His  opinion  of  the  Spaniards — Clauzel  retreats  to  Burgos— 
His  able  generalship — The  allies  enter  Burgos,  which  is  in  danger  of  destruction  from 
the  partidas — Reflections  upon  the  movements  ol  the  two  armies — Siege  of  the  castle  of 
Burgos. 


While  the  various  military  combinations,  described  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  were  thickening,  Wellington,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  in  Madrid, 
apparently  inactive,  but  really  watching  the  fitting  moment  to  push  his 
operations,  and  consolidate  his  success  in  the  north,  preparatory  to  the 
execution  of  his  designs  in  the  south.  The  result  was  involved  in  a  mixed 
question,  of  time,  and  of  combinations  dependent  upon  his  central  posi¬ 
tion,  and  upon  the  activity  of  the  partidas  in  cutting  off  all  correspondence 
between  the  French  armies.  His  mode  of  paralysing  Suchet’s  and  Caffa- 
relli’s  armies,  by  the  Sicilian  armament  in  the  east  and  Popham’s  arma¬ 
ment  in  the  north,  has  been  already  described,  but  his  internal  combina¬ 
tions  to  oppose  the  united  forces  of  Soult  and  the  king,  were  still  more 
important  and  extensive. 

W7hon  it  was  certain  that  Soult  had  actually  abandoned  Andalusia,  Hill 
was  directed  upon  Toledo,  by  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  Colonel  Stur¬ 
geon’s  genius  had  rendered  that  stupendous  ruin,  although  more  lofty  than 
Alcantara,  passable  for  artillery.  Elio  also  was  induced  to  bring  the 
army  of  Murcia  to  the  same  quarter,  and  Ballasteros  was  desired  to  take 
post  on  the  mountain  of  Alcaraz,  and  look  to  the  fortress  of  Chinchilla, 
which,  situated  at  the  confines  of  Murcia  and  La  Mancha,  and  perched 
on  a  rugged  isolated  hill  in  a  vast  plain,  was  peculiarly  strong  both  from 
construction  and  site,  and  it  was  the  knot  of  all  the  great  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication.  The  partisan  corps  of  BassecoUr,  Villa  Campa,  and  the  Empe- 
cinado,  were  desired  to  enter  La  Mancha,  and  thus,  as  Hill  could  bring 
up  above  twenty  thousand  men,  and  as  the  third,  fourth,  and  light  divi¬ 
sions,  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  Carlos  d’Espanas  troops,  were  to 
remain  near  Madrid,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  army  marched  into  Old  Castile, 
above  sixty  thousand  men,  thirty  thousand  being  excellent  troops  and  well 
commanded,  would  have  been  assembled,  with  the  fortified  post  of  Chin¬ 
chilla  in  front,  before  Soult  could  unite  with  the  king. 

The  British  troops  at  Carthagena  were  directed,  when  Soult  should 
have  passed  that  city,  to  leave  only  small  garrisons  in  the  forts  there,  and 
join  the  army  at  Alicante,  which  with  the  re-enforcements  from  Sicily, 
would  then  be  sixteen  thousand  strong,  seven  thousand  being  British 
troops.  While  this  force  was  at  Alicante,  Wellington  judged  that  the 
French  could  not  bring  more  than  fifty  thousand  against  Madrid  without 
risking  the  loss  of  Valencia  itself.  Not  that  he  expected  the  heterogeneous 
mass  he  had  collected  could  resist  on  a  fair  field  the  veteran  and  power¬ 
fully  constituted  army  which  would  finally  be  opposed  to  them;  but  he 
calculated  that  ere  the  French  generals  could  act  seriously,  the  rivers 
would  be  full,  and  Hill  could  thtn  hold  his  ground,  sufficiently  long  to 
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enable  the  army  to  come  back  from  Burgos.  Indeed  he  had  little  doubt 
of  reducing  that  place,  and  being  again  on  the  Tagus  in  time  to  take  the 
initial  movements  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  allies  had  several  lines  of  operation  Ballesteros  from 
the  mountains  of  Alcaraz,  could  harass  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  French, 
and  when  they  passed,  could  unite  with  Maitland  to  overpower  feuchet. 
Hill  could  retire  if  pressed,  by  Madrid,  or  by  Toledo,  and  could  either 
gain  the  passes  of  the  Guadaramaor  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Elio,  Villa 
Campa,  Bassecour,  and  the  Empecinado  could  act  by  Cuenca  and  Requena 
against  Suchet,  or  against  Madrid  if  the  French  followed  Hill  obstinately  ; 
or  they  could  join  Ballesteros.  And  besides  all  these  forces,  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  new  Spanish  levies  in  the  Isla  waiting  for  clothing 
and  arms  which  under  the  recent  treaty  were  to  come  from  England. 

To  Lord  Wellington,  the  English  ministers  had  nominally  confided  the 
distribution  of  these  succours,  but  following  their  usual  vicious  manner  of 
doing  business,  they  also  gave  Mr.  Stuart  a  control  over  if,  without  Wel¬ 
lington’s  knowledge,  and  hence  the  stores,  expected  by  the  latter  at  Lisbon 
or  Cadiz,  were  by  Stuart  unwittingly  directed  to  Coruna,  with  which  place 
the  English  general  had  no  secure  communication  ;  moreover  there  were 
very  few  Spanish  levies  there,  and  no  confidential  person  to  superintend 
the  delivery  of  them.  Other  political  crosses,  which  shall  be  noticed  in 
due  time,  he  also  met  with,  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  the  want  of 
money  was  an  evil  now  become  intolerable.  The  army  was  many  months 
in  arrears ;  those  officers  who  went  to  the  rear  sick  suffered  the  most 
cruel  privations,  and  those  who  remained  in  Madrid,  tempted  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  capital,  obtained  some  dollars  at  an  exorbitant  premium 
from  a  money-broker,  and  it  was  greviously  suspected  that  his  means 
resulted  from  the  nefarious  proceedings  of  an  under-commissary ;  but  the 
soldiers,  equally  tempted,  having  no  such  resource,  plundered  the  stores 
of  the  Retiro.  In  fine,  discipline  became  relaxed  thoughout  the  army, 
and  the  troops  kept  in  the  field  were  gloomy,  envying  those  who  remained 
at  Madrid. 

That  city  exhibited  a  sad  mixture  of  luxury  and  desolation.  When  it 
was  first  entered  a  violent,  cruel,  and  unjust  persecution  of  those  who  were 
called  “  Afrancesados ,”  was  commenced,  and  continued,  until  the  English 
general  interfered,  and  as  an  example  made  no  distinction  in  his  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  palace  feasts.  Truly  it  was  not  necessary  to  increase  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  miserable  people,  for  though  the  markets  were  full  of  provi¬ 
sions,  there  was  no  money  wherewith  to  buy  ;  and  though  the  houses  were 
full  of  rich  furniture,  there  were  neither  purchasers  nor  lenders;  even 
noble  families  secretly  sought  charity,  that  they  might  live.  At  night  the 
groans,  and  stifled  cries  of  famishing  people  were  heard,  and  every 
morning  emaciated  dead  bodies,  cast  into  the  streets,  showed  why  those 
cries  had  ceased.  The  calm  resignation  with  which  these  terrible  suffer¬ 
ings  were  borne  was  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  national  character;  not 
many  begged,  none  complained,  there  was  no  violence,  no  reproaches, 
very  few  thefts ;  the  allies  lost  a  few  animals,  nothing  more,  and  these 
were  generally  thought  to  be  taken  by  robbers  from  the  country.  But 
with  this  patient  endurance  of  calamity  the  “Madrilenos”  discovered  a 
deep  and  unaffected  gratitude  for  kindness  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  officers  who  contributed,  not  much  for  they  had  it  not,  but  enough 
of  money  to  form  soup  charities,  by  which  hundreds  were  succoured.  It 
was  the  third  division,  and  I  believe  the  forty-fifth  regiment  which  set  the 
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example,  and  surely  this  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  honourable  distinc¬ 
tions  those  brave  men  have  earned. 

Wellington  desirous  of  obtaining  shelter  from  the  extreme  heat  for  his 
troops,  had  early  sent  four  divisions  and  the  cavalry,  to  the  Escurial  and 
St.  Ildefonso,  from  whence  they  could  join  Hill  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
or  Clinton  by  Arevalo;  but  when  he  knew  that  the  king’s  retreat  upon 
Valencia  was  decided,  that  Soult  had  abandoned  Cordova,  and  that  Clinton 
was  falling  back  before  Clauzel,  he  ordered  the  first,  fifth,  and  seventh 
divisions,  Pack’s  and  Bradford’s  Portuguese  brigades,  Ponsonby’s  light- 
horsemen,  and  the  heavy  German  cavalry,  to  move  rapidly  upon  Arevalo, 
and  on  the  1st  of  September  quitted  Madrid  himself  to  take  the  command. 
Yet  his  army  had  been  so  diminished  by  sickness  that  only  twenty-one 
thousand  men,  including  three  thousand  cavalry,  were  assembled  in  that 
town,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  to  feed  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  who 
were  also  very  ill  equipped. 

The  regency  instead  of  transmitting  money  and  stores  to  supply  their 
troops,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  burden  entirely  by  an  ingenious 
device;  for  having  always  had  a  running  account  with  the  Spanish 
government,  they  now  made  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  to 
feed  the  Portuguese  troops,  and  check  off  the  expense  on  the  national 
account  which  was  then  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese;  that  is,  the  soldiers 
were  to  starve  under  the  sanction  of  this  treaty,  because  the  Spaniards 
could  not  feed  their  own  men,  and  would  not,  if  they  could,  have  fed  the 
Portuguese.  Neither  could  the  latter  take  provisions  from  the  country, 
because  Wellington  demanded  the  resources  of  the  valleys  of  the  Duero 
and  Pisuerga  for  the  English  soldiers,  as  a  set-off  against  the  money 
advanced  by  Sir  Plenry  Wellesley  to  the  Spanish  regency  at  Cadiz. 
Wherefore  to  force  the  Portuguese  regency  from  this  shameful  expedient, 
he  stopped  the  payments  of  their  subsidy  from  the  chest  of  aids.  Then 
the  old  discontents  and  disputes  revived  and  acquired  new  force;  the 
regency  became  more  intractable  than  ever,  and  the  whole  military  system 
of  Portugal  was  like  to  fall  to  pieces. 

On  the  4th  the  allies  quitted  Arevalo,  the  6th  they  passed  the  Duero  by 
the  ford  above  Puente  de  Duero,  the  7th  they  entered  Valladolid,  and 
meanwhile  the  Gallicians,  who  had  returned  to  the  Esla,  when  Foy  re¬ 
treated,  were  ordered  to  join  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army.  Clauzel  aban¬ 
doned  Valladolid  in  the  night  of  the  6th,  and  though  closely  followed  by 
Ponsonby’s  cavalry,  crossed  the  Pisuerga  and  destroyed  the  bridge  of 
Berecal  on  that  river.  The  8th  the  allies  halted,  for  rest,  and  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Castanos  ;  but  seldom  during  this  war  did  a  Spanish  general 
deviate  into  activity  ;  and  Wellington  observed  that  in  his  whole  inter¬ 
course  with  that  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  to  that 
moment,  he  had  not  met  with  an  able  Spaniard,  while  amongst  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  he  had  found  several.  The  Gallicians  came  not,  and  the  French 
retreated  slowly  up  the  beautiful  Pisuerga  and  Arlanzan  valleys,  which,  in 
denial  of  the  stories  about  French  devastation,  were  carefully  cultivated 
and  filled  to  repletion  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 

Nor  were  they  deficient  in  military  strength.  Off  the  high-road,  on 
both  sides,  ditches  and  rivulets  impeded  the  troops,  while  cross  ridges 
continually  furnished  strong  parallel  positions  flanked  by  the  lofty  hills 
on  either  side.  In  these  valleys  Clauzel  baffled  his  great  adversary  in 
the  most  surprising  manner.  Each  day  he  offered  battle,  but  on  ground 
which  Wellington  was  unwilling  to  assail  in  front,  partly  because  he 
momentarily  expected  the  Gallicians  up,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  de- 
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dining  state  of  his  own  army  from  sickness,  which  combined  with  the 
hope  of  ulterior  operations  in  the  south,  made  him  unwilling  to  lose  men. 
By  flank  movements  he  dislodged  the  enemy,  yet  each  day  darkness  fell 
ere  they  were  completed,  and  the  morning’s  sun  always  saw  Clauzel 
again  in  position.  At  Cigales  and  Duenas,  in  the  Pisuerga  valley;  at 
Magoz,  Torquemada,  Cordobilla,  Revilla,  Vallejera,  and  Pampliega  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arlanzan,  the  French  general  thus  offered  battle,  and  finally 
covered  Burgos  on  the  16th,  by  taking  the  strong  position  ol  Cellada  del 
Camino. 

But  eleven  thousand  Spanish  infantry,  three  hundred  cavalry,  and  eight 
guns,  had  now  joined  the  allies,  and  Wellington  would  have  attacked 
frankly  on  the  17th,  had  not  Clauzel,  alike  wary  and  skilful,  observed 
the  increased  numbers^and  retired  in  the  night  to  Frandovinez;  his  rear¬ 
guard  was  however  next  day  pushed  sharply  back  to  the  heights ot  Bur¬ 
gos,  and  in  the  following  night  he  passed  through  the  town  leaving  behind 
him  large  stores  of  grain.  Caffarelli,  who  had  come  down  to  place  the 
castle  of  Burgos  in  a  state  of'defence,  now  joined  him.  and  the  two  gene¬ 
rals  retreated  upon  Briviesca,  where  they  were  immediately  re-enforced 
by  that  reserve  which,  with  such  an  extraordinary  foresight,  the  emperor 
had  directed  to  be  assembled  and  exercised  on  the  Pyrenees,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Marmont’s  disaster.  The  allies  entered  Burgos  amidst  great  con¬ 
fusion,  for  the  garrison  of  the  castle  had  set  fire  to  some  houses  impeding 
the  defence  of  the  fortress,  the  conflagration  spread  wildly,  and  the  par- 
tidas,  who  were  already  gathered  like  wolves  round  a  carcass,  entered  the 
town  for  mischief.  Mr.  Sydenham,  an  eye-witness,  and  not  unused  to 
scenes  of  war,  thus  describes  their  proceedings:  “  What  with  the  flames 
and  the  plundering  of  the  guerillas,  who  are  as  bad  as  Tartars  and  Cos¬ 
sacks  of  the  Kischack  or  Zagatay  hordes,  1  was  afraid  Burgos  would  be 
entirely  destroyed,  but  order  was  at  length  restored  by  the  manful  exertions 
of  Don  Miguel  Alava.” 

The  series  of  beautiful  movements  executed  by  Clauzel,  merit  every 
praise,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  English  general’s  marches  were 
in  the  true  direction,  or  made  in  good  lime;  for  though  Clinton’s  retreat 
upon  Arevalo  influenced,  it  did  not  absolutely  dictate  the  line  of  operations. 
Wellington  had  expected  Clauzel’s  advance  to  Valladolid  ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  no  surprise,  and  on  the  26th  of  August,  Foy  was  still  at  Zamora. 
At  that  period  the  English  general  might  have  had  his  army,  Clinton’s 
troops  excepted,  at  Segovia  ;  and  as  the  distance  from  thence  to  Valla¬ 
dolid,  is  rather  less  than  from  Valladolid  to  Zamora,  a  rapid  march  upon 
the  former,  Clinton  advancing  at  the  same  time,  might  have  separated 
Clauzel  from  Foy.  Again,  Wellington  might  have  marched  upon  Burgos 
by  Aranda  de  Duero  and  Lerrna,  that  road  being  as  short  as  by  Val¬ 
ladolid ;  he  might  also  have  brought  forward  the  third,  or  the  light  divi¬ 
sion,  by  the  Somosierra,  from  Madrid,  and  directed  Clinton  and  the 
Spaniards  to  close  upon  the  French  rear.  He  would  thus  have  turned 
the  valleys  of  the  Pisuerga  and  the  Arlanzan,  and  could  from  Aranda,  or 
Lerma,  have  fallen  upon  Clauzel  while  in  march.  That  general  having 
Clinton  and  the  Gallicians  on  his  rear,  and  Wellington,  re-enforced  by 
the  divisions  from  Madrid,  on  his  front  or  flank,  w'ould  then  have  had  to 
fight  a  decisive  battle  under  every  disadvantage.  In  fine  the  object  was 
to  crush  Clauzel,  and  this  should  have  been  effected  though  Madrid  had 
been  entirely  abandoned  to  secure  success.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
want  of  money  and  means  of  transport  decided  the  line  of  operations,  for 
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the  route  by  the  Somosierra  was  savage  and  barren,  and  the  feeding  of 
the  troops  even  by  Valladolid  was  from  hand  to  mouth,  or  painfully  sup¬ 
ported  by  convoys  from  Portugal. 


SIEGE  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  BURGOS. 

Caffarelli  had  placed  eighteen  hundred  infantry,  besides  artillery-men, 
in  this  place,  and  General  Dubreton  the  governor,  was  of  such  courage 
and  skill  that  he  surpassed  even  the  hopes  of  his  sanguine  and  warlike 
countrymen.  The  castle  and  its  works  enclosed  a  rugged  hill,  between 
which  and  the  river,  the  city  of  Burgos  was  situated.  An  old  wall  with 
a  new  parapet  and  flanks  constructed  by  the  French  offered  the  first  line 
of  defence;  the  second  line,  which  was  within  the  other,  was  earthen,  of 
the  nature  of  a  field  retrenchment  and  well  palisaded  ;  the  third  line  was 
similarly  constructed  and  contained  the  two  most  elevated  points  of  the 
hill,  on  one  of  which  was  an  intrenched  building  called  the  White  Church, 
and  on  the  other  the  ancient  keep  of  the  castle  ;  this  last  was  the  highest 
point,  and  was  not  only  intrenched  but  surmounted  with  a  heavy  case- 
mated  work  called  the  Napoleon  battery.  Thus  there  were  five  separate 
enclosures.* 

The  Napoleon  battery  commanded  every  thing  around  it,  save  to  the 
north,  where  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  there  was  a  second 
height  scarcely  less  elevated  than  that  of  the  fortress.  It  was  called  the 
Hilt  of  San  Michael,  and  was  defended  by  a  large  hornwork  with  a  hard 
sloping  scarp  twenty-five,  and  a  counterscarp  ten  feet  high.  This  out¬ 
work  was  unfinished  and  only  closed  by  strong  palisades,  but  it  was 
under  the  fire  of  the  Napoleon  battery,  was  well  flanked  by  the  castle 
defences,  and  covered  in  front  by  slight  intrenchments  for  the  out  piquets.-}- 
The  French  had  already  mounted  nine  heavy  guns,  eleven  fieldpieces,  and 
six  mortars  or  howitzers  in  the  fortress,  and  as  the  reserve  artillery  and 
stores  of  the  army  of  Portugal  were  also  deposited  there,  they  could 
increase  their  armament. 


FIRST  ASSAULT. 

The  batteries  so  completely  commanded  all  the  bridges  and  fords  over 
the  Arlanzan  that  two  days  elapsed  ere  the  allies  could  cross;  but  on  the 
19th  the  passage  of  the, river  being  effected  above  the  town,  by  the  first 
division,  Major° Somers  Cocks,  supported  by  Pack’s  Portuguese,  drove  in 
the  French  outposts  on  the  hill  of  San  Michael.  In  the  night,  the  same 
troops,  re-enforced  with  the  forty-second  regiment,  stormed  the  hornwork. 
The  conflict  was  murderous.  For  though  the  ladders  were  fairly  placed 
by  the  bearers  of  them,  the  storming  column,  which,  covered  by  a  firing 
party,  marched  against  the  front,  was  beaten  with  great  loss,  and  the 
attack  would  have  failed  if  the  gallant  leader  of  the  seventy-ninth  had  not 
meanwhile  forced  an  entrance  by  the  gorge.  The  garrison  was  thus 
actually  cut  off.  but  Cocks,  though  followed  by  the  second  baitalion  of 
the  forty-second  regiment,  was  not  closely  supported,  and  the  French 
being  still  five  hundred  strong,  broke  through  his  men  and  escaped.  Phis 
assault  gave  room  for  censure,  the  troops  complained  of  each  other,  and 

*  Colonel  Jones’s  Sieges,  second  edition.  t  See  Plan,  No.  41. 
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the  loss  was  above  four  hundred,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Wellington  was  now  enabled  to  examine  the  defences  of  the  castle. 
He  found  them  feeble  and  incomplete,  and  yet  his  means  were  so  scant 
that  he  had  slender  hopes  of  success,  and  relied  more  upon  the  enemy’s 
weakness  than  upon  his  own  power.  It  was  however  said  that  water  was 
scarce  with  the  garrison  and  that  their  provision  magazines  could  be 
burned,  wherefore  encouraged  by  this  information  he  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  of  attack. 

Twelve  thousand  men,  composing  the  first  and  sixth  divisions  and  the 
two  Portuguese  brigades,  were  to  undertake  the  works ;  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  about  twenty  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  partidas,  were  to  form  the 
covering  army. 

The  trenches  were  to  be  opened  from  the  suburb  of  San  Pedro,  and 
a  parallel  formed  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  of  San  Michael. 

A  battery  for  five  guns  was  to  be  established  close  to  the  right  of  the 
captured  hornwork. 

A  sap  was  to  be  pushed  from  the  parallel  as  near  the  first  wall  as  pos¬ 
sible,  without  being  seen  into  from  the  upper  works,  and  from  thence  the 
engineer  was  to  proceed  by  gallery  and  mine. 

When  the  first  mine  should  be  completed,  the  battery  on  the  hill  of  San 
Michael  was  to  open  against  the  second  line  of  defence,  and  the  assault 
was  to  be  given  on  the  first  line.  If  a  lodgment  was  formed,  the  ap¬ 
proaches  were  to  be  continued  against  the  second  line,  and  the  battery  of 
San  Michael  was  to  be  turned  against  the  third  line,  in  front  of  the  White 
Church,  because  the  defences  there  were  exceedingly  weak.  Meanwhile 
a  trench  for  musketry  was  to  be  dug  along  the  brow  of  San  Michael,  and 
a  concealed  battery  was  to  be  prepared  wiihin  the  hornwork  itself,  with  a 
view  to  the  final  attack  of  the  Napoleon  battery.* 

The  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Villa  Toro,  Colonel  Burgoyne  con¬ 
ducted  the  operations  of  the  engineers,  Colonel  Robe  and  Colonel  Dickson 
those  of  the  artillery,  which  consisted  of  three  eighteen-pounders,  and  the 
five  iron  twenty-four-pound  howitzers  used  at  the  siege  of  the  Salamanca 
forts;  and  it  was  with  regard  to  these  slender  means,  rather  than  the 
defects  of  the  fortress,  that  the  line  of  attack  was  chosen. 

When  the.  hornwork  fell,  a  lodgment  had  been  immediately  commenced 
in  the  interior,  and  it  was  continued  vigorously,  although  under  a  destruc¬ 
tive  fire  from  the  Napoleon  battery,  because  the  besiegers  feared  the  enemy 
would  at  daylight  endeavour  to  retake  the  work  by  the  gorge  ;  good  cover 
was,  however,  obtained  in  the  night,  and  the  first  battery  was  also  begun. 

The  21st  the  garrison  mounted  several  fresh  field-guns,  and  at  night 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  and  shells,  on  the  workmen  who  were  dig¬ 
ging  the  musketry  trench  in  front  of  the  first  battery. 

The  22d  the  fire  of  the  besieged  was  redoubled,  but  the  besiegers 
worked  with  little  loss,  and  their  musketeers  galled  the  enemy.  Iifthe 
night  the  first  battery  was  armed  with  two  eighteen-pounders  and  three 
howitzers,  and  the  secret  battery'  within  the  hornwork  was  commenced ; 
but  Lord  Wellington,  deviating  from  his  first  plan,  now  resolved  to  try 
an  escalade  against  the  first  line  of  defence.  He  selected  a  point  half-way 
between  the  suburb  of  San  Pedro  and  the  hornwork,  and  at  midnight  four 
hundred  men  provided  with  ladders  were  secretly  posted,  in  a  hollow  road, 
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fifty  yards  from  the  wall,  which  was  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  feet 
high  but  had  no  flanks;  this  was  the  main  column,  and  a  Portuguese  bat¬ 
talion  was  also  assembled  in  the  town  of  Burgos  to  make  a 'combined 
flank  attack  on  that  side. 

SECOND  ASSAULT. 

The  storm  was  commenced  by  the  Portuguese,  but  they  were  repelled 
by  the  fire  of  the  common  guard  alone,  and  the  principal  escalading  party, 
which  was  composed  of  detachments  from  different  regiments  under  Major 
Lawrie  79th  regiment,  though  acting  with  more  courage,  had  as  little 
success.  The  ladders  were  indeed  placed,  and  the  troops  entered  the 
ditch,  yet  all  together,  and  confusedly  ;  Lawrie  was  killed  and  the  bravest 
soldiers  who  first  mounted  the  ladders  were  bayoneted ;  combustible 
missiles  were  then  thrown  down  in  great  abundance,  and  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  resistance,  the  men  gave  way,  leaving  half  their  number  be¬ 
hind.  The  wounded  were  brought  off  the  next  day  under  a  truce.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  body  of  one  of  the  officers  killed,  the  French  found  a  com¬ 
plete  plan  of  the  siege,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  disastrous  attempt,  which 
delayed  the  regular  progress  of  the  siege  for  two  days,  increased  the 
enemy’s  courage,  and  produced  a  bad  effect  upon  the  allied  troops,  some 
of  whom  were  already  dispirited  by  the  attack  on  the  hornwork.* 

The  original  plan  being  now  resumed,  the  hollow  way  from  whence  the 
escaladers  had  advanced,  and  which  at  only  fifty  yards’  distance  ran  along 
the  front  of  defence,  was  converted  into  a  parallel,  and  connected  with 
the  suburb  of  San  Pedro.  The  trenches  were  made  deep  and  narrow  to 
secure  them  from  the  plunging  shot  of  the  castle,  and  musketeers  were 
also  planted  to  keep  down  the  enemy’s  fire;  but  heavy  rains  incommoded 
the  troops,  and  though  the  allied  marksmen  got  the  mastery  over  those  of 
the  French  immediately  in  their  front,  the  latter,  having  a  raised  and 
palisaded  work  on  their  own  right  which  in  some  measure  flanked  the 
approaches, f  killed  so  many  of  the  besiegers  that  the  latter  were  finally 
withdrawn. 

In  the  night  a  flying  sap  was  commenced,  from  the  right  of  the  parallel, 
and  was  pushed  within  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy’s  first  line  of  defence; 
but  the  directing  engineer  was  killed,  and  with  him  many  men,  for  the 
French  plied  their  musketry  sharply,  and  rolled  large  shells  down  the 
steep  side  of  the  hill.  The  head  of  the  sap  was  indeed  so  commanded  as 
it  approached  the  wall,  that  a  six-feet  trench,  added  to  the  height  of  the 
gabion  above,  scarcely  protected  the  workmen,  wherefore  the  gallery  of 
the  mine  was  opened,  and  worked  as  rapidly  as  the  inexperience  of  the 
miners,  who  were  merely  volunteers  from  the  line,  would  permit. 

The  concealed  battery  within  the  hornwork  of  San  Michael  being  now 
completed,  two  eighteen-pounders  were  removed  from  the  first  battery  to 
arm  it,  and  they  were  replaced  by  two  iron  howitzers,  which  opened  upon 
the  advanced  palisade  below,  to  drive  the  French  marksmen  from  that 
point;  but  after  firing  one  hundred  and  forty  rounds  without  success,  this 
project  was  relinquished,  and  ammunition  was  so  scarce  that  the  soldiers 
were  paid  to  collect  the  enemy’s  bullets. 

This  day  also  a  zigzag  was  commenced  in  front  of  the  first  battery  and 
down  the  face  of  San  Michael,  to  obtain  footing  for  a  musketry  trench  to 

*  Lord  Wellesley’s  Speech,  House  of  Lords,  12th  March,  1813.  t  See  Plan,  No.  41. 
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overlook  the  enemy’s  defences  below;  and  though  the  workmen  were 
exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  castle,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards,  and  were  knocked  down  fast,  the  work  went  steadily  on. 

On  the  26th  the  gallery  of  the  mine  was  advanced  eighteen  feet,  and 
the  soil  was  found  favourable,  but  the  men  in  passing  the  sap,  were  hit 
fast  by  the  French  marksmen,  and  an  assistant  engineer  was  killed,  in 
the  night  the  parallel  was  prolonged  on  the  right  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
enemy’s  ramparis,  with  a  view  to  a  second  gallery  and  mine,  and  mus¬ 
keteers  were  planted  there  to  oppose  the  enemy’s  marksmen  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  sap;  at  the  same  time  the  zigzag  on  the  hill  of  San  Michael  was 
continued,  and  the  musket  trench  there  was  completed  under  cover  ot 
gabions,  and  with  little  loss,  although  the  whole  fire  of  the  castle  was  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  spot. 

The  27th  the  French  were  seen  strengthening  their  second  line,  and 
they  had  already  cut  a  step  along  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  for 
a  covert-way,  and  had  palisaded  the  communication.  Meanwhile  the 
besiegers  finished  the  musketry  trench  on  the  right  of  their  parallel, 
and  opened  the  gallery  for  the  second  mine;  but  the  first  mine  went  on 
slowly,  the  men  in  the  sap  were  galled  and  disturbed,  by  stones,  grenades, 
and  small  shells,  which  the  French  threw  into  the  trenches  by  hand; 
and  the  artillery  fire  also  knocked  over  the  gabions  of  the  musketry 
trench,  on  San  Michael,  so  fast,  that  the  troops  were  withdrawn  during 
the  day. 

In  the  night  a  trench  of  communication,  forming  a  second  parallel 
behind  the  first,  was  begun  and  nearly  completed,  from  the  hill  of  San 
Michael  towards  the  suburb  of  San  Pedro,  and  the  musketry  trench  on 
the  hill  was  deepened. 

The  28th  an  attempt  was  made  to  perfect  this  new  parallel  of  commu¬ 
nication,  but  the  French  fire  was  heavy,  and  the  shells,  which  passed 
over,  came  rolling  down  the  hill  again  into  the  trench,  so  the  work  was 
deferred  until  night  and  was  then  perfected.  The  back  roll  of  the  shells 
continued  indeed  to  gall  the  troops,  but  the  whole  of  this  trench,  that  in 
front  of  the  hornwork  above,  and  that  on  the  right  of  the  parallel  below, 
were  filled  with  men  whose  fire  was  incessant.  Moreover  the  first  mine 
was  now  completed  and  loaded  with  more  than  a  thousand  weight  of 
powder,  the  gallery  was  strongly  tamped  for  fifteen  feet  with  bags  of 
clay,  and  all  being  ready  for  the  explosion  Wellington  ordered  the 

THIRD  ASSAULT. 

At  midnight  the  hollow  road,  fifty  yards  from  the  mine,  was/ lined 
with  troops  to  fire  on  the  defences,  and  three  hundred  men,  composing 
the  storming  party,  were  assembled  there,  attended  by  oihers  who 
carried  tools  and  materials  to  secure  the  lodgment  when  the  breach 
should  be  carried.  The  mine  was  then  exploded,  the  wall  fell,  and  an 
officer  with  twenty  men  rushed  forward  to  the  assault.  The  effect  of 
the  explosion  was  not  so  great  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  it  brought 
the  wall  down,  the  enemy  was  stupified,  and  the  forlorn  hope,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  sergeant  and  four  daring  soldiers,  gained  the  summit  of  the 
breach,  and  there  stood  until  the  French,  recovering,  drove  them  down 
pierced  with  bayonet  wounds.  Meanwhile  the  officer  and  the  twenty 
men,  who  were  to  have  been  followed  by  a  party  of  fifty,  and  these  by 
the  remainder  of  the  stormers,  missed  the  breach  in  the  dark,  and 
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finding  the  wall  unbroken,  returned,  and  reported  that  there  was  no 
breach.  The  main  body  immediately  regained  the  trenches,  and  before 
the  sergeant  and  his  men  returned  with  streaming  wounds  to  tell  their 
tale,  the  enemy  was  re-enforced  ;  and  such  was  the  scarcity  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  that  no  artillery  practice  could  be  directed  against  the  breach,  during 
the  night;  hence  the  French  were  enabled  to  raise  a  parapet  behind  it 
and  to  place  obstacles  on  the  ascent  which  deterred  the  besiegers  from 
renewing  the  assault  at  daylight. 

This  failure  arose  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  want  of  a 
conducting  engineer,  for  out  of  four  regular  officers  of  that  branch, 
engaged  in  the  siege,  one  had  been  killed,  one  badly  wounded,  and  one 
was  sick,  wherefore  the  remaining  one  was  necessarily  reserved  for  the 
conducting  of  the  works.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  gloomy.  Twelve 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  siege  commenced,  one  assault  had  succeeded, 
two  had  failed,  twelve  hundred  men  had  been  killed,  or  wounded,  little 
progress  had  been  made,  and  the  troops  generally  showed  symptoms  of 
despondency,  especially  the  Portuguese,  who  seemed  to  be  losing  their 
ancient  spirit.  Discipline  was  relaxed,  the  soldiers  wasted  ammunition, 
and  the  work  in  the  trenches  was  avoided  or  neglected  both  by  officers 
and  men;  insubordination  was  gaining  ground,  and  reproachful  orders 
were  issued,  the  guards  only  being  noticed  as  presenting  an  honourable 
exception. 

In  this  state  it  was  essential  to  make  some  change  in  the  operations, 
and  as  the  French  marksmen,  in  the  advanced  palisadoed  work  below, 
were  now  become  so  expert  that  every  thing  which  could  be  seen  from 
thence  was  hit,  the  howitzer  battery  on  San  Michael  was  re-enforced 
with  a  French  eight-pounder,  by  the  aid  of  which  this  mischievous  post 
was  at  last  demolished.  At  the  same  time  the  gallery  of  the  second 
mine  was  pushed  forward,  and  a  new  breaching  battery  for  three  guns 
was  constructed  behind  it,  so  close  to  the  enemy’s  defences  that  the 
latter  screened  the  work  from  the  artillery  fire  of  their  upper  fortress; 
but  the  parapet  of  the  battery  was  only  made  musket-proof  because  the 
besieged  had  no  guns  on  the  lower  line  of  this  front. 

In  the  night  the  three  eighteen-pounders  were  brought  from  the  hill 
of  San  Michael  without  being  discovered,  and  at  daylight,  though  a  very 
galling  fire  of  muskets  thinned  the  workmen,  they  persevered  until  nine 
o’clock,  when  the  battery  was  finished  and  armed.  But  at  that  moment 
the  watchful  Dubreton  brought  a  howitzer  down  from  the  upper  works, 
and  with  a  low  charge  threw  shells  into  the  battery  ;  then  making  a 
hoje  through  a  flank  wall,  he  thrust  out  a  light  gun  which  sent  its  bullets 
whizzing  through  the  thin  parapet  at  every  round,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  marksmen  plied  their  shot  so  sharply  that  the  allies  were  driven 
from  their  pieces  without  firing  a  shot.  More  French  cannon  were  now 
brought  from  the  upper  works,  the  defences  of  the  battery  were  quite 
demolished,  two  of  the  gun-carriages  were  disabled,  a  trunnion  was 
knocked  off  one  of  the  eighteen-pounders,  and  the  muzzle  of  another 
was  split.  And  it  was  in  vain  that  the  besiegers’  marksmen,  aided  by 
some  officers  who  considered  themselves  gool  shots,  endeavoured  to  quell 
the  enemy’s  fire,  the  French  being  on  a  height  were  too  well  covered,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  fight. 

In  the  night  a  second  and  more  solid  battery  was  formed  at  a  point  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  ruined  one;  but  at  daylight,  the  French  observed  it, 
and  their  fire  plunging  from  above  made  the  parapet  fly  off  so  rapidly, 
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that  the  English  general  relinquished  his  intention  and  returned  to  his 
galleries  and  mines,  and  to  his  breaching  battery  on  the  hill  of  San 
Michael.  The  two  guns  still  serviceable  were  therefore  removed  towards 
the  upper  battery  to  beat  down  a  retrenchment  formed  by  the  French 
behind  the  old  breach.  It  was  intended  to  have  placed  them  on  this  new 
position  in  the  night  of  the  3d,  but  the  weather  was  very  wet  and  stormy, 
and  the  workmen,  those  of  the  guards  only  excepted,  abandoned  the 
trenches ;  hence  at  daylight  the  guns  were  still  short  of  their  destination 
and  nothing  more  could  be  done  until  the  following  night. 

On  the  4th,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  two  eighteen-pounders, 
and  three  iron  howitzers,  again  opened  from  San  Michael’s,  and  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  old  breach  being  cleared  of  all  encumbrances, 
and  the  second  mine  being  strongly  tamped  for  explosion,  a  double  assault 
was  ordered.  The  second  battalion  of  the  twenty-fourth  British  regi¬ 
ment,  commanded  by  Captain  Hedderwick,  was  selected  for  this  opera¬ 
tion,  and  was  formed  in  the  hollow  way,  having  one  advanced  party 
under  Mr.  Holmes,  pushed  forward  as  close  to  the  new  mine  as  it  was 
safe  to  be,  and  a  second  party  under  Mr.  Frazer  in  like  manner  pushed 
towards  the  old  breach. 


FOURTH  ASSAULT. 

At  five  o’clock  the  mine  exploded  with  a  terrific  effect,  sending  many 
of  the  French  up  into  the  air  and  breaking  down  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
wall,  the  next  instant  Holmes  and  his  brave  men  went  rushing  through 
the  smoke  and  crumbling  ruins,  and  Frazer,  as  quick  and  brave  as  his 
brother  officer,  was  already  fighting  wilh  the  defenders  on  the  summit  of 
the  old  breach.  The  supports  followed  closely,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
both  points  were  carried  with  a  loss  to  the  assailants  of  thirty-seven  killed 
and  two  hundred  wounded,  seven  of  the  latter  being  officers  and  amongst 
them  the  conducting  engineer.  During  the  night  lodgments  were  formed, 
in  advance  of  the  old,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  new  breach,  yet  very  im¬ 
perfectly,  and  under  a  heavy  destructive  fire  from  the  upper  defences. 
But  this  happy  attack  revived  the  spirits  of  the  army,  vessels  with  powder 
were  coming  coastwise  from  Coruna,  a  convoy  was  expected  by  land  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  as  a  supply  of  ammunition  sent  by  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  had  already  reached  the  camp,  from  St.  Ander,  the  howitzers  con¬ 
tinued  to  knock  away  the  palisades  in  the  ditch,  and  the  battery  on  San 
Michael’s  was  directed  to  open  a  third  breach  at  a  point  where  the  first 
French  line  of  defence  was  joined  to  the  second  line. 

This  promising  state  of  affairs  was  of  short  duration. 

On  the  5th,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  while  the  working  parties 
were  extending  the  lodgments,  three  hundred  French  came  swiftly  down 
the  hill,  and  sweeping  away  the  labourers  and  guards  from  the  trenches, 
killed  or  wounded  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  got  possession  of  the  old 
breach,  destroyed  the  works,  and  carried  off  all  the  tools.  However  in 
the  night  the  allies  repaired  the  damage  and  pushed  saps  from  each  flank 
to  meet  in  the  centre  near  the  second  French  line,  and  to  serve  as  a 
parallel  to  check  future  sallies.  Meanwhile  the  howitzers  on  the  San 
Michael  continued  their  fire,  yet  ineffectually,  against  the  palisades;  the 
breaching  battery  in  the  hornwork  also  opened,  but  it  was  badly  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  guns  being  unable  to  see  the  wall  sufficiently  low,  soon 
ceased  to  speak,  the  embrasures  were  therefore  masked.  On  the  other 
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hand  the  besieged  were  unable,  from  the  steepness  of  the  castle-hill,  to 
depress  their  guns  sufficiently  lo  bear  on  the  lodgment  at  the  breaches  in 
the  first  line,  but  their  musketry  was  destructive,  and  they  rolled  down 
large  shells  to  retard  the  approaches  towards  the  second  line. 

On  the  7th  the  besiegers  had  got  so  close  to  the  wall  below  that  the 
howitzers  above  could  no  longer  play  without  danger  to  the  workmen, 
wherefore  two  French  fieldpieces,  taken  in  the  hornwork,  were  substituted, 
and  did  good  service.  The  breaching  battery  on  the  San  Michael’s  being 
altered,  also  renewed  its  fire,  and  at  five  o’clock  had  beaten  down  fifty 
feet  from  the  parapet  of  the  second  line;  but  the  enemy’s  return  was 
heavy,  and  another  eighteen-pounder  lost  a  trunnion.  However  in  the 
night  block-carriages  with  supports  for  the  broken  trunnions  were  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  disabled  guns  were  enabled  to  recommence  their  fire  yet 
with  low  charges.  But  a  constant  rain  had  now  filled  the  trenches,  the 
communications  were  injured,  the  workmen  were  negligent,  the  approaches 
to  the  second  line  went  on  slowly,  and  again  Dubreton  came  thundering 
down  from  the  upper  ground,  driving  the  guards  and  workmen  from  the 
new  parallel  at  the  lodgments,  levelling  all  the  works,  carrying  off  all  the 
tools,  and  killing  or  wounding  two  hundred  men.  Colonel  Cocks,  pro¬ 
moted  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  storming  of  San  Michael,  restored 
the  fight,  and  repulsed  the  French,  but  he  fell  dead  on  the  ground  he  had 
recovered.  He  was  a  young  man  of  a  modest  demeanour,  brave,  thought¬ 
ful,  and  enterprising,  and  he  lived  and  died  a  good  soldier. 

After  this  severe  check  the  approaches  to  the  second  line  were  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  trenches  were  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
fronts  attacked ;  the  battery  on  San  Michael  had  meantime  formed  a 
practicable  breach  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  the  parallel,  at  the  old 
breach  of  the  first  line,  was  prolonged  by  zigzags  on  the  left  towards  this 
new  breach,  while  a  trench  was  opened  to  enable  marksmen  to  fire  upon 
the  latter  at  thirty  yards’  distance.  Nevertheless  another  assault  could 
not  be  risked  because  the  great  expenditure  of  powder  had  again  exhausted 
the  magazines,  and  without  a  new  supply,  the  troops  might  have  found 
themselves  without  ammunition  in  front  of  the  French  army  which  was 
now  gathering  head  near  Briviesca.  Heated  shot  were  however  thrown 
at  the  White  Church  with  a  view  to  burn  the  magazines;  and  the  miners 
were  directed  to  drive  a  gallery,  on  the  other  side  of  the  castle,  against 
the  church  of  San  Roman,  a  building  pushed  out  a  little  beyond  the  ex¬ 
ternal  line  of  defence  on  the  side  of  the  city. 

On  the  10th,  when  the  besiegers’  ammunition  was  nearly  all  gone,  a 
fresh  supply  arrived  from  St.  Ander,  but  no  effect  had  been  produced  upon 
the  White  Church,  and  Dubreton  had  strengthened  his  works  to  meet  the 
assault ;  he  had  also  isolated  the  new  breach  on  one  flank  by  a  strong 
stockade  extending  at  right  angles  from  the  second  to  the  third  line  of 
defence.*  The  fire  from  the  Napoleon  battery  had  obliged  the  besiegers 
again  to  withdraw  their  battering  guns  within  the  hornwork,  and  the 
attempt  to  burn  the  White  Church  was  relinquished,  but  the  gallery 
against  San  Roman  was  continued.  In  this  state  things  remained  for 
several  days  with  little  change,  save  that  the  French,  maugre  the  mus¬ 
ketry  from  the  nearest  zigzag  trench,  had  scarped  eight  feet  at  the  top  of 
the  new  breach  and  formed  a  small  trench  at  the  back. 

On  the  15th  the  battery  in  the  hornwork  was  again  armed,  and  the 

*  See  Plan,  No.  41. 
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guns  pointed  to  breach  the  wall  of  the  Napoleon  battery ,  they  were  how¬ 
ever  overmatched  and  silenced  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  em- 
brasures  were  once  more  altered,  that  the  guns  might  bear  on  t  e  reac 
in  the  second  line.  Some  slight  works  and  counter-works  were  also 
made  on  different  points,  but  the  besiegers  were  principally  occupied  re¬ 
pairing  the  mischief  done  by  the  rain,  and  in  pushing  the  gallery  under 
San  Roman,  where  the  French  were  now  distinctly  heard  talking  in  the 
church,  wherefore  the  mine  there  was  formed  and  loaded  with  nine  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  powder.  ~  , 

On  the  17th  the  battery  of  the  hornwork  being  renewed,  the  hre  ot  me 
eighteen-pounders  cleared  away  the  enemy’s  temporary  defences  at  the 
breach,  the  howitzers  damaged  the  rampart  on  each  side,  and  a  small 
mine  was  sprung  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  lower  parallel,  with  a  view 
to  take  possession  of  a  cavalier  or  mound  which  the  French  had  raised 
there,  and  from  which  they  had  killed  many  men  in  the  trenches;  it  was 
successful,  and  a  lodgment  was  effected,  but  the  enemy  soon  returned  in 
force  and  obliged  the  besiegers  to  abandon  it  again.  However  on  the 
18th  the  new  breach  was  rendered  practicable,  and  Wellington  ordered  it 
to  be  stormed.  The  explosion  of  the  mine  under  San  Roman  was  to  be 
the  signal ;  that  church  was  also  to  be  assaulted  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
third  detachment  was  to  escalade  the  works  in  front  of  the  ancient  breach, 
and  thus  connect  the  attacks. 


FIFTH  ASSAULT. 

At  half  past  four  o’clock  the  springing  of  the  mine  at  San  Roman  broke 
down  a  terrace  in  front  of  that  building,  yet  with  little  injury  to  the  church 
itself;  the  latter  was,  however,  resolutely  attacked  by  Colonel  Browne,  at 
the  head  of  some  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops,  and  thouuh  the  enemy 
sprung  a  countermine  which  brought  the  building  down,  the  assailants 
lodged  themselves  in  the  ruins.  Meanwhile  two  hundred  of  the  foot 
guards,  with  strong  supports,  poured  through  the  old  breach  in  the  first 
fine,  and  escaladed  the  second  line,  beyond  which  in  the  open  ground 
between  the  second  and  third  lines,  they  were  encountered  by  the  French, 
and  a  sharp  musketry  fight  commenced.  At  the  same  time  a  like  number 
of  the  German  legion,  under  Major  Wurmb,  similarly  supported,  stormed 
the  new  breach,  on  the  left  of  the  guards,  so  vigorously,  that  it  was 
carried  in  a  moment,  and  some  men,  mounting  the  hill  above,  actually 
gained  the  third  line.  Unhappily  at  neither  of  these  assaults  did  the  sup¬ 
ports  follow  closely,  and  the  Germans  being  cramped  on  their  left  by  the 
enemy’s  stockade,  extended  by  their  right  towards  the  guards,  and  at  that 
critical  moment  Dubreton,  w  ho  held  his  reserves  weH  in  hand,  came  dash¬ 
ing  like  a  torrent  from  the  upper  ground,  and  in  an  instant  cleared  the 
breaches.  Wurmb  and  many  other  brave  men  fell,  and  then  the  French, 
gathering  round  the  guards,  who  were  still  unsupported,  forced  them 
beyond  the  outer  line.  More  than  two  hundred  men  and  officers  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  this  combat,  and  the  next  night  the  enemy  recovered 
San  Roman  by  a  sally. 

The  siege  was  thus  virtually  terminated;  for  though  the  French  were 
beaten  out  of  San  Roman  again,  and  a  gallery  was  opened  from  that 
church  against  the  second  line;  and  though  two  twenty-four-pounders, 
sent  from  St.  Ander,  by  Sir  Home  Popham,  had  passed  Reynosa  on  their 
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way  to  Burgos,  these  were  mere  demonstrations.  It  is  now  time  to  nar¬ 
rate  the  different  contemporary  events  which  obliged  the  English  general, 
with  a  victorious  army,  to  abandon  the  siege  of  a  third-rate  fortress, 
strong  in  nothing  but  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  governor  and  his  gallant 
soldiers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


State  of  the  war  in  various  parts  of  Spain — Joseph’s  distress  for  money — Massena  declines 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal — Caffarelli  joins  that  army — Re-enforcements  come 
from  France — -Mischief  occasioned  by  the  English  newspapers — -Souham  takes  the  com¬ 
mand — Operations  of  the  partidas — Hill  reaches  Toledo — Souham  advances  to  relieve 
the  castle  of  Burgos — Skirmish  at  Monasterio — Wellington  takes  a  position  of  battle  in 
front  of  Burgos — Second  skirmish — Wellington  weak  in  artillery — Negligence  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  on  that  head — The  relative  situation  of  the  belligerents — Wcllingtoh 
offered  the  chief  command  of  the  Spanish  armies — His  reasons  for  accepting  it — Contu¬ 
macious  conduct  of  Ballesteros — He  is  arrested  and  sent  to  Ceuta — Suchet  and  Jourdan 
refuse  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  south — Soult  reduces  Chinchilla — The  king  com¬ 
municates  with  Souham — Hill  communicates  with  Wellington — Retreat  from  Burgos — 
Combat  of  Venta  de  Pozo — Drunkenness  at  Torquemada — Combat  on  the  Carrion — Wel¬ 
lington  retires  behind  the  Pisuerga — Disorders  in  the  rear  of  the  army — Souham  skir¬ 
mishes  at  the  bridge  of  Cabecon — Wellington  orders  Hill  to  retreat  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
Adaja — Souham  fails  to  force  the  bridges  of  Valladolid  and  Simancas — The  French 
captain  Gumgrel  swims  across  the  Duero  and  surprises  the  bridge  of  Tordesillas — Wel¬ 
lington  retires  behind  the  Duero — Makes  a  rapid  movement  to  gain  a  position  in  front  of 
the  bridge  of  Tordesillas  and  destroys  the  bridges  of  Toro  and  Zamora,  which  arrests  the 
march  of  the  French. 

When  King  Joseph  retreated  to  Valencia  he  earnestly  demanded  a 
re-enforcement  of  forty  thousand  men,  from  France,  and,  more  earnestly, 
money.  Three  millions  of  francs  he  obtained  from  Suchet,  yet  his  dis¬ 
tress  was  greater  even  than  that  of  the  allies,  and  Wellington  at  one  time 
supposed  that  this  alone  would  drive  the  French  from  the  Peninsula.  The 
Anglo-Portuguese  soldiers  had  not  received  pay  for  six  months,  but  the 
French  armies  of  the  south,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal,  were  a  whole 
year  behindhand ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  ministers,  and  civil  servants  of 
the  court,  were  two  years  in  arrears.  Suchet’s  army,  the  only  one  which 
depended  entirely  on  the  country,  was  by  that  marshal’s  excellent  ma¬ 
nagement  regularly  paid,  and  the  effect  on  its  discipline  was  conformable; 
his  troops  refrained  from  plunder  themselves,  and  repressed  some  excesses 
of  Joseph  and  Soult’s  soldiers  so  vigorously,  as  to  come  to  blows  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  inhabitants.  And  thus  it  will  ever  be,  since  paid  soldiers 
only  may  be  kept  under  discipline.  Soldiers  without  money  must  become 
robbers.  Napoleon  knew  the  king’s  necessity  to  be  extreme,  but  the  war 
with  Russia  had  so  absorbed  the  resources  of  France,  that  little  money, 
and  only  twenty  thousand  men,  principally  conscripts,  could  be  sent  to 
Spain. 

The  army  of  Portugal,  at  the  moment  when  the  siege  of  the  castle 
commenced,  had  been  quartered  between  Vittoria  and  Burgos  ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  Pancorbo  and  along  the  Ebro  as  far  as  Logrono,  an  advanced 
guard  only  remaining  at  Briviesca;  on  this  line  they  were  recruited  and 
reorganized,  and  Massena  was  appointed  with  full  powers  to  command  in 
the  northern  provinces.  A  fine  opportunity  to  revenge  his  own  retreat 
from  Torres  Vedras,  was  thus  furnished  to  the  old  warrior;  but  whether 
he  doubted  the  issue  of  affairs,  or  was  really  tamed  by  age,  he  pleaded 
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illness,  and  sent  General  Souham  to  the  army  of  Portugal.  Then  arose 
contentions,  for  Marmont  had  designated  Clauzel  as  the  fittest  to  lead 
Massena  insisted  that  Souham  was  the  abler  general,  and  the  king  desired 
to  appoint  Drouet.  Clauzel’s  abilities  were  certainly  not  inferior to  those 
of  any  French  general,  and  to  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  he  theatre 
of  war,  he  added  a  better  knowledge  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  contend 
with  ;  he  was  also  more  known  to  his  own  soldiers,  and  had  gained  their 
confidence  by  his  recent  operations,  no  mean  consideration  in  such  a 
matter.*  However,  Souham  was  appointed.  ,  .  ,  . 

Caffarelji,  anxious  to  succour  the  castle  of  Burgos,  which  belonged  to 
his  command,  had  united  at  Vittoria  a  thousand  cavalry,  sixteen  guns, 
and  eio-ht  thousand  infantry,  of  which  three  thousand  were  of  the  young 
auard.°The  army  of  Portugal,  re-enforced  from  France  with  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men,  had  thirty-five  thousand  present  under  arms,  reorganized  in  six 
divisions,  and  by  Clauzel’s  care,  its  former  excellent  discipline  had  been 
restored.  Thus  forty-four  thousand  good  troops  were,  in  the  beginning 
of" October,  ready  to  succour  the  castle  of  Burgos, f  but  the  generals, 
althouuh  anxious  to  effect  that  object,  awaited,  first  the  arrival  of  Souham, 
and  then  news  from  the  kins,  with  whose  operations  it  was  essential  to 
combine  their  own.  They  had  no  direct  tidings  from  him,  because  the 
lines  of  correspondence  were  so  circuitous,  and  so  beset  by  the  partidas, 
that  the  most  speedy  as  well  as  certain  mode  of  communication  was 
through  the  minister  of  war  at  Paris;  and  that  functionary  found  the 
information,  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  in  the  English  newspapers.  For 
the  latter,  while  deceiving  the  British  public  by  accounts  of  battles  which 
were  never  fought,  victories  which  were  never  gained,  enthusiasm  and 
vigour  which  never  existed,  did,  with  most  accurate  assiduity,  enlighten 
the  enemy  upon  the  numbers,  situation,  movements,  and  re-enforcements 


of  the  allies4 

Souham  arrived  the  3d  of  October  with  the  last  of  the  re-enforcements 
from  France  ;  but  he  imagined  that  Lord  Wellington  had  sixty  thousand 
troops  around  Burgos,  exclusive  of  the  partidas,  and  that  three  divisions 
were  marching  from  Madrid  to  his  aid,§  whereas  none  were  coming  from 
that  capital,  and  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  were  present  under  arms 
round  Burgos,  eleven  thousand  being  Gallicians,  scarcely  so  good  as  the 
partidas.  Wellington’s  real  strength  was  in  his  Anglo-Portuguese,  then 
not  twenty  thousand,  for  besides  those  killed  or  wounded  at  the  siege,  the 
sick  had  gone  to  the  rear  faster  than  the  recovered  men  came  up.  Some 
unattached  regiments  and  escorts  were,  indeed,  about  Segovia,  and  other 
points  north  of  the  Guadarama,  and  a  re-enforcement  of  five  thousand 
men  had  been  sent  from  England  in  September;  but  the  former  belonged 
to  Hill’s  army,  and  of  the  latter,  the  lifeguards  and  blues  had  gone  to 
Lisbon.  Hence  a  regiment  of  foot-guards,  and  some  detachments  for 
the  line,  in  all  about  three  thousand,  were  the  only  available  force  in 
the  rear. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  siege,  the  English  general  seeing  the  French 
scattered  along  the  Ebro,  and  only  re-enforced  by  conscripts,  did  not  fear 
any  interruption,  and  the  less  so,  that  Sir  Home  Popham  was  again  me¬ 
nacing  the  coast-line.  Even  now,  when  the  French  were  beginning  to 
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concentrate  their  troops,  he  cared  little  for  them,  and  was  resolved  to  give 
battle;  for  he  thought  that  Popham  and  the  guerillas  would  keep  CafFa- 
relli  employed,  and  he  felt  himself  a  match  for  the  army  of  Portugal.  Nor 
were  the  partidas  inactive  on.  any  point,  and  their  successes  though  small 
in  themselves,  were  exceedingly  harassing  to  the  enemy. 

Mina  having  obtained  two  or  three  thousand  stand  of  English  arms  had 
re-entered  Aragon  and  domineered  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  while 
Duran,  w’ith  four  thousand  men,  operated  uncontrolled  on  the  right  bank. 
The  Empecinado,  Villa  Campa,  and  Bassecour  descended  from  Cuenca, 
the  first  against  Requena,  the  others  against  Albacete.  The  Frayle  in¬ 
terrupted  the  communications  between  Valencia  and  Tortosa.  Saornil, 
Cuesta,  Firmin,  and  others,  were  in  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura.  Juan 
Palarea,  called  the  Medico,  was  near  Segovia,  and  though  Marquinez  had 
been  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  men,  his  partida  and  that  of  Julian 
Sanchez  acted  as  regular  troops  with  Wellington’s  army.  Meanwhile  Sir 
Home  Popham,  in  conjunction  with  Mendizabal,  Porlier,  and  Renovalles, 
who  had  gathered  all  the  minor  partidas  under  their  banners,  assailed 
Guetaria,  but  unsuccessfully;  for  on  the  30th  of  September,  the  Spanish 
chiefs  were  driven  away,  and  Popham  lost  some  guns  which  had  been 
landed.  About  the  same  time  the  Empecinado  being  defeated  at  Requena, 
retired  to  Cuenca,  yet  he  failed  not  from  thence  to  infest  the  French 
quarters. 

Duran,  when  Soria  was  abandoned,  fell  upon  Calatayud,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Severoli,  who  withdrew  the  garrison.  Then  the  Spanish  chief 
attacked  the  castle  of  Almunia,  which  was  only  one  march  from  Zaragoza; 
and  when  Severoli  succoured  this  place  also,  and  dismantled  the  castle, 
Duran  attacked  Borja,  between  Tudela  and  Zaragoza,  and  took  it  before 
Severoli  could  come  up.  Thus  Zaragoza  was  gradually  deprived  of  its 
outposts,  on  the  right  of  the  Ebro;  on  the  left,  Mina  hovered  close  to  the 
gates,  and  his  lieutenant,  Chaplangara,  meeting,  near  Ayerbe,  with  three 
hundred  Italians,  killed  forty,  and  would  have  destroyed  the  whole  but  for 
the  timely  succour  of  some  mounted  gendarmes.  At  last  Reille,  being 
undeceived  as  to  Wellington’s  march,  restored  the  smaller  posts  which  he 
had  abandoned,  and  Suchet  ordered  the  castle  of  Almunia  to  be  refitted; 
but  during  these  events,  Bassecour  and  Villa  Campa  united  to  infest 
Joseph’s  quarters  about  Albacete. 

Soult’s  march  from  Andalusia  and  his  junction  with  the  king,  has  been 
described ;  but  while  he  was  yet  at  Grenada,  Hill,  leaving  three  Portu¬ 
guese  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  at  Almendralejo  and 
Truxillo,  to  protect  his  line  of  supply,  had  marched  to  cross  the  Tagus  at 
Almaraz,  and  Arzobispo.  He  entered  Toledo  the  28th  of  September,  and 
the  same  day  Elio  took  a  small  French  garrison  left  in  Consuegra.  Hill 
soon  after  occupied  a  line  from  Toledo  to  Aranjuez,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  fourth  division,  Victor  Alten’s  cavalry,  and  the  detachments  quar¬ 
tered  about  St.  Ildefonso  and  Segovia.  On  the  8th,  hearing  of  Soult’s 
arrival  at  Hell  in,  he  pushed  his  cavalry  to  Belmonte  on  the  San  Clemente 
road,  and  here  in  La  Mancha,  as  in  Old  Castile,  the  stories  of  French 
devastation  were  belied  by  the  abundance  of  provisions. 

Bassecour,  Villa  Campa,  and  the  Empecinado  now  united  on  the  road 
leading  from  Cuenca  to  Valencia,  while  the  Medico  and  other  chiefs 
gathered  in  the  Toledo  mountains.  In  this  manner  the  allies  extended 
from  Toledo  on  the  right,  by  Belmonte,  Cuenca,  and  Calatayud,  to  near 
Jaca  on  the  left,  and  were  in  military  communication  with  the  coast;  for 
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Caffarelli’s  disposable  force  was  now  concentrated  to  relieve  Burgos,  and 
Mina  had  free  intercourse  with  Mendizabal  and  Renovalles,  and  with  1  op- 
ham’s  fleet.  But  the  French  line  of  correspondence  between  armies 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  provinces,  was  so  interrupted  that  the  Tmglisn 
newspapers  became  their  surest,  quickest,  and  most  accurate  channels  ot 

intelligence.*  ,  ,  c  , 

Souham,  who’ overrated  the  force  of  his  adversary,  and  feared  a  delea 

as  being  himself  the  only  barrier  left  between  Wellington  and  France 
was  at  first  so  far  from  meditating  an  advance,  that  he  expected  and 
dreaded  an  attack  from  the  allies;  and  as  the  want  of  provisions  would 
not  let  him  concentrate  his  army  permanently  near  Monasterio,  his  dispo¬ 
sitions  were  made  to  fight  on  the  Ebro.  The  minister  of  war  had  even 
desired  him  to  detach  a  division  against  the  partidas.j  But  when  by  the 
English  newspapers,  and  other  information  sent  from  Paris,  he  learned 
that  Soult  was  in  march  from  Grenada,— that  the  king  intended  to  move 
upon  Madrid,— that  no  English  troops  had  left  that  capital  to  join  Wel¬ 
lington,— that  the  army  of  the  latter  was  not  very  numerous,  and  that  the 
castle  of  Burgos  was  sorely  pressed,  he  called  up  Caffarelli’s  troops  Irom 
Vittoria,  concentrated  his  own  at  Briviesca,  and  resolved  to  raise  the  siege.J 
On  the  13th  a  skirmish  took  place  on  the  stream  beyond  Monasterio, 
where  Captain  Perse  of  the  sixteenth  dragoons  was  twice  forced  from  the 
bridge  and  twice  recovered  it  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  maintaining- his 
post3  until  Colonel  Frederick  Ponsonby,  who  commanded  the  reserves, 
arrived.  Ponsonby  and  Perse  were  both  wounded,  and  this  demonstration 
was  followed  by  various  others  until  the  evening  of  the  18th,  when  the 
whole  French  army  was  united,  and  the  advanced  guard  captured  a  piquet 
of  the  Brunswickers  which  contrary  to  orders  had  remained  in  St.  Oialla. 
This  sudden  movement  apparently  prevented  Wellington  from  occupying 
the  position  of  Monasterio,  his  outposts  fell  back  on  the  19th  to  Quinta- 
napala  and  Olmos,  and  on  the  ridges  behind  those  places  he  drew  up  his 
army  in  order  of  battle.  The  right  was  at  lbeas  on  the  Arlanzan  ;  the 
centre  at  Riobena  and  Majarradas  on  the  main  road  behind  Olmos ;  the 
left  was  thrown  back  near  Soto  Palaccio,  and  rested  on  a  small  river. 

The  20th,  Maucune,  with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 
drove  the  allies  from  Quintanapala ;  but  Olmos  was  successfully  defended 
by  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  and  Maucune,  having  no  supports,  was 
immediately  outflanked  on  the  right  and  forced  back  to  Monasterio,  by 
two  divisions  under  Sir  Edward  Paget.  There  were  now  in  position, 
including  Pack’s  Portuguese,  which  blockaded  the  castle,  about  thirty- 
three  thousand  men  under  arms,  namely,  twenty-one  thousand  Anglo- 
Portuguese  infantry  and  cavalry,  eleven  thousand  Gallicians,  and  the 
horsemen  of  Marquinez  and  Julian  Sanchez.  Thus,  there  were  four 
thousand  troopers,  but  only  two  thousand  six  hundred  of  these  were 
British  and  German,  and  the  Spanish  horsemen  regular  or  irregular,  could 
scarcely  be  counted  in  the  line  of  battle.  The  number  of  guns  and 
howitzers  was  only  forty-two,  including  twelve  Spanish  pieces,  extremely 
ill  equipped  and  scant  of  ammunition. 

Lord  Wellington  had  long  felt  the  want  of  artillery,  and  had  sent  a 
memoir  upon  the  subject,  to  the  British  government,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  yet  his  ordnance  establishment  had  not  been  augmented,  hence 
his  difficulties  during  the  seige ;  and  in  the  field,  instead  of  ninety  British 
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and  Portuguese  cannon,  which  was  the  just  complement  for  his  army,  he 
had  now  only  fifty  serviceable  pieces,  of  which  twenty-four  were  with 
General  Mill  ;  and  all  were  British,  for  the  Portuguese  artillery  had,  from 
the  abuses^  and  the  poverty  of  their  government,  entirely  melted  away. 
Now  the  French  had,  as  1  have  before  stated,  forty-four  thousand  men,  of 
which  nparly  five  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  they  had  more  than  sixty 
guns,*  a  matter  of  no  small  importance;  for  besides  the  actual  power  of 
artillery  in  an  action,  soldiers  are  excited  when  the  noise  is  greatest  on 
their  side.  Wellington  stood,  therefore,  at  disadvantage  in  numbers, 
composition,  and  real  strength.  In  his  rear  was  the  castle,  and  the  river 
Arlanzan,  the  fords  and  bridges  of  which  were  commanded  by  the  guns 
of  the  fortress;  his  generals  of  division,  Paget  excepted,  were  not  of  any 
marked  ability,  his  troops  were  somewhat  desponding,  and  deteriorated 
in  discipline.  His  situation  was  therefore  dangerous,  and  critical ;  a 
victory  could  scarcely  be  expected,  and  a  defeat  would  have  been  destruc¬ 
tive;  he  should  not  have  provoked  a  battle,  nor  would  he  have  done  so 
had  he  known  that  Caffarelli’s  troops  were  united  to  Souham’s. 

On  the  other  hand,  Souham  should  by  all  means  have  forced  on  an 
action,  because  his  ground  was  strong,  his  retreat  open,  his  army  power¬ 
ful  and  compact,  his  soldiers  full  of  confidence,  his  lieutenants,  Clauzel, 
Maucune,  and  Foy,  men  of  distinguished  talents,  able  to  second,  and  able 
to  succeed  him  in  the  chief  command.  The  chances  of  victory  and  the 
profit  to  be  derived  were  great,  the  chances  of  defeat,  and  the  dangers  to 
be  incurred  comparatively  small.  And  it  was  thus  indeed  that  he  judged 
the  matter  himself, f  for  Maucune’s  advance  was  intended  to  be  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  a  great  battle,  and  the  English  general,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
willing  to  stand  the  trial.  But  generals  are  not  absolute  masters  of  events, 
and  as  the  extraneous  influence  which  restrained  both  sides,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  came  from  afar,  it  was  fitting  to  show  how,  in  war,  movements,  dis¬ 
tant,  and  apparently  unconnected  with  those  immediately  under  a  general’s 
eye,  will  break  his  measures,  and  make  him  appear  undecided  or  foolish 
when  in  truth  he  is  both  wise  and  firm. 

While  Wellington  was  still  engaged  with  the  seige,  the  cortez  made 
him  commander  of  all  the  Spanish  armies.  He  had  before  refused  this 
responsible  situation,  but  the  circumstances  were  now  changed,  for  the 
Spaniards,  having  lost  nearly  all  their  cavalry  and  guns  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  could  not  safely  act,  except  in  connexion  with  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese  forces,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  one  head  should  direct. 
The  English  general  therefore  demanded  leave  of  his  own  government  to 
accept  the  offer,  although  he  observed,  that  the  Spanish  troops  were  not 
at  all  improved  in  their  discipline,  their  equipments,  or  their  military 
spirit;  but  he  thought  that  conjoined  with  the  British  they  might  behave 
well,  and  so  escape  any  more  of  those  terrible  disasters  which  had  here¬ 
tofore  overwhelmed  the  country  and  nearly  brought  the  war  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  He  was  willing  to  save  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  government,  by 
leaving  it  a  certain  body  of  men  wherewith  to  operate  after  its  own  plans; 
but  that  he  might  exercise  his  own  power  efficiently,  and  to  the  profit  of 
the  troops  under  himself,  he  desired  that  the  English  government,  would 
vigorously  insist  upon  the  strict  application  of  the  subsidy  to  the  payment 
of  the  Spanish  soldiers  acting  with  the  British  army,  otherwise  the  care 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  he  said,  would  only  cramp  his  own  operations. 

In  his  reply  to  the  cortez,  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  was  rendered 
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dependent  upon  the  assent  of  his  own  government;  and  he  was  careful 
to  guard  himself  from  a  danger,  not  unlikely  to  arise,  namely,  that  the 
cortez,  when  he  should  finally  accept  the  offer,  would  in  virtue  ot  that 
acceptance  assume  the  right  ot  directing  the  whole  operations  o  e 
war.  The  intermediate  want  of  power  to  move  the  Spanish  armies,  he 
judged  of  little  consequence,  because  hitherto  his  suggestions  having  been 
cheerfully  attended  to  by  the  Spanish  chiefs,  he  had  no  reason  to  expect 
any  change  in  that  particular,  but  there  he  was  grievously  mistaken. 

Previous  to  this  offer  the  Spanish  government  had,  at  his  desire, 
directed  Ballesteros  to  cross  the  Morena,  and  place  himself  at  Alcaraz 
and  in  support  of  the  Chinchilla  fort,  where  joined  by  Cruz  Murgeon,  by 
Elio,  and  by  the  partidas,  he  would  have  had  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  would  have  been  supported  by  Hill’s  army,  and,  having  the  moun¬ 
tains  behind  him  for  a  retreat,  could  have  safely  menaced  the  enemy  s 
flank,  and  delayed  the  march  against  Madrid,  or  at  least  have  obliged 
the  king  to  leave  a  strong  corps  of  observation  to  watch  him.  But 
Ballesteros,  swelling  with  arrogant  folly,  never  moved  from  Grenada, 
and  when  he  found  that  Wellington  was  created  generalissimo,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  manifesto  appealing  to  the  Spanish  pride  against  the  degradation 
of  serving  under  a  foreigner;  he  thus  sacrificed  to  his  own  spleen  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  with  a  result  he  little  expected ;  for  while 
he  judged  himself  a  man  to  sway  the  destinies  of  Spain,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  a  criminal  and  nothing  more.  The  cortez  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  who,  indifferent  to  his  fate, 
suffered  him  to  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  Ceuta.  The  Count  of  Abisbal  was 
then  declared  captain-general  of  Andalusia,  and  the  Duke  del  Parque 
was  appointed  to  command  Ballesteros’  army,  which  General  Yerues 
immediately  led  by  Jaen  towards  La  Mancha,  but  Soult  was  then  on  the 
Tormes. 

That  marshal  united  with  the  king  on  the  3d  of  October.  His  troops 
required  rest,  his  numerous  sick  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Valencian  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  his  first  interview  with  Joseph  was  of  a  warm  nature,  for  each 
had  his  griefs  and  passions  to  declare.  Finally  the  monarch  yielded  to 
the  superior  mental  power  of  his  opponent  and  resolved  to  profit  from 
his  great  military  capacity,  yet  reluctantly  and  more  from  prudence  than 
liking;  for  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  minister  of  war  at  Paris,  although  secretly 
an  enemy  of  Soult,  and  either  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe  in  the 
foolish  charges  of  disorderly  ambition  made  against  that  commander, 
opposed  any  decided  exercise  of  the  king’s  authority  until  the  emperor’s 
will  was  known  yet  this  would  not  have  restrained  the  king,  if  the 
marshals  Jourdan  and  Suchet  had  not  each  declined  accepting  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia’s  command  when  Joseph  offered  it  to  them-t 

Soult’s  first  operation  was  to  reduce  Chinchilla,  a  well-constructed 
fort,  which,  being  in  the  midst  of  his  quarters,  commanded  the  great 
roads  so  as  to  oblige  his  army  to  move  under  its  fire  or  avoid  it  by 
circuitous  routes.  A  vigorous  defence  was  expected,  but  on  the  6th  it 
fell,  after  a  few  hours’  attack ;  for  a  thunderstorm  suddenly  arising  in  a 
clear  sky  had  discharged  itself  upon  the  fort,  and  killed  the  governor  and 
many  other  persons,  whereupon  the  garrison,  influenced,  it  is  said,  by 
a  superstitious  fear,  surrendered.  This  was  the  first  bitter  fruit  of 
Ballesteros’  disobedience,  for  neither  could  Soult  have  taken  Chinchilla, 
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nor  scattered  his  troops,  as  he  did,  at  Albacete,  Almanza,  Yecla,  and 
Hellin,  if  thirty  thousand  Spaniards  had  been  posted  between  Alcaraz 
and  Chinchilla,  and  supported  by  thirty  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese  at 
Toledo  under  Hill.  These  extended  quarters  were  however  essential  for 
the  feeding  of  the  French  general’s  numbers;  and  now,  covered  by  the 
fort  of  Chinchilla,  his  troops  were  well  lodged,  his  great  convoys  of  sick 
and  maimed  men,  his  Spanish  families,  and  other  impediments,  safely 
and  leisurely  sent  to  Valencia,  while  his  cavalry,  scouring  the  country  of 
La  Mancha  in  advance,  obliged  Bassecour  and  Villa  Campa  to  fall  back 
upon  Cuenca. 

The  detail  of  the  operations  which  followed,  belongs  to  another  place. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  here,  that  the  king,  being  at  the  head  of  more  than 
seventy  thousand  men,  was  enabled  without  risking  Valencia  to  advance 
towards  the  Tagus,  having  previously  sent  Souham  a  specific  order  to 
combine  his  movements  in  co-operation,  but  strictly  to  avoid  fighting. 
General  Hill  also  finding  himself  threatened  by  such  powerful  forces, 
and  reduced  by  Ballesteros’  defection  to  a  simple  defence  of  the  Tagus, 
at  a  moment  when  that  river  was  becoming  fordable  in  all  places, 
gave  notice  of  his  situation  to  Lord  Wellington.  Joseph’s  letter  was 
despatched  on  the  1st,  and  six  others  followed  in  succession  day  by  day, 
yet  the  last,  carried  by  Colonel  Lucotte,  an  officer  of  the  royal  staff,  first 
reached  Souham ;  the  advantages  derived  from  the  allies’  central  position, 
and  from  the  partidas,  were  here  made  manifest;  for  Hill’s  letter,  though 
only  despatched  the  17th,  reached  Wellington  at  the  same  moment  that 
Joseph’s  reached  Souham.  The  latter  general  was  thus  forced  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  design  of  fighting  on  the  20th  :  nevertheless  having  but  four 
days’  provisions  left,  he  designed  when  those  should  be  consumed,  to 
attack  notwithstanding  the  king’s  prohibition,  if  Wellington  should  still 
confront  him.#  But  the  English  general,  considering  that  his  own  army, 
already  in  a  very  critical  situation,  would  be  quite  isolated,  if  the  king 
should,  as  was  most  probable,  force  the  allies  from  the  Tagus,  now 
resolved,  though  with  a  bitter  pang,  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  so  far 
as  would  enable  him  to  secure  his  junction  with  Hill. 

While  the  armies  were  in  presence  some  fighting  had  taken  place  at  Bur¬ 
gos.  Dubreton  had  again  obtained  possession  of  the  ruins  of  the  church  of 
San  Roman  and  was  driven  away  next  morning;  and  now  in  pursuance  of 
Wellington’s  determination  to  retreat,  mines  of  destruction  were  formed 
in  the  hornwork  by  the  besiegers,  and  the  guns  and  stores  were  removed 
from  the  batteries  to  the  park  at  Villa  Toro.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the 
draught  animals  had  been  sent  to  Reynosa,  to  meet  the  powder  and  artil¬ 
lery  coming  from  St.  Ander,  and  hence,  the  eighteen-pounders  could  not 
be  carried  off,  nor,  from  some  error,  were  the  mines  of  destruction  ex¬ 
ploded.  The  rest  of  the  stores  and  the  howitzers  were  put  in  march  by 
the  road  of  Villaton  and  Frandovinez  for  Celada  del  Camino.  Thus  the 
siege  was  raised,  after  five  assaults,  several  sallies  and  thirty-three  days 
of  investment,  during  which  the  besiegers  lost  more  than  two  thousand 
men  and  the  besieged  six  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded ;  the  latter  had 
also  suffered  severely,  from  continual  labour,  want  of  water,  and  bad 
weather,  for  the  fortress  was  too  small  to  afford  shelter  for  the  garrison, 
and  the  greater  part  bivouacked  between  the  lines  of  defence. 


*  Appendix,  No  LXXV.  A. 


t  See  Plan,  No.  42. 
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RETREAT  FROM  BURGOS. 

This  operation  was  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  2Isf.  by  a  measure 
of  great  nicety  and  boldness,  for  the  road,  divaricating  at  Gamonal,  led^ 
by  Villatoro  to  the  bridge  of  Villaton  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bndge  ot 
Burgos  on  the  other,*  and  Wellington  chose  the  latter,  which  was  the 
shortest,  though  it  passed  the  Arlanzan  river  close  under  the  guns  of  the 
castle.  The  army  quitted  the  position  after  dark  without  being  observed, 
and  having  the  artillery-wheels  muffled  with  straw,  defiled  over  the  bridge 
of  Burgos°with  such  silence  and  celerity,  that  Dubreton,  watchful  and 
suspicious  as  he  was,  knew  nothing  of  their  march  until  the  partidas, 
failing  in  nerve,  commenced  galloping;  then  he  poured  a  destructive  fire 
down,  but  soon  lost  the  range.  By  this  delicate  operation  the  infantry 
gained  Cellada  del  Camino  and  Hormillas  that  night,  but  the  light  cavalry 
halted  at  Estepar  and  the  bridge  of  Villa  Baniel.  Souham,  who  did  not 
discover  the  retreat  until  late  in  the  evening  of  the  22d,  was  therefore 
fain  to  follow,  and  by  a  forced  march,  to  overtake  the  allies,  whereas,  if 
Wellington  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  castle  had  gone  by  Villaton,  and  Fran- 
dovinez,  the  French  might  have  forestalled  him  at  Cellado  del  Camino. 

The  23d  the  infantry  renewing  their  march  crossed  the  Pisuerga,  at 
Cordovillas,  and  Torquemada,  a  little  above  and  below  its  junction  with 
the  Arlanzan  ;  but  while  the  main  body  made  this  long  march,  the  French 
having  passed  Burgos  in  the  night  of  the  22d,  vigorously  attacked  the 
allies’  rear-guard.  This  was  composed  of  the  cavalry  and  some  horse- 
artillery,  commanded  hy  Norman  Ramsay  and  Major  Downman  ;  of  two 
battalions  of  Germans  under  Colin  Halket;  and  of  the  partidas  of  Mar- 
quinez  and  Sanchez,  the  latter  being  on  the  left  of  the  Arlanzan,  and  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton.  The  piquets  of  light 
cavalry  were  vigorously  driven  from  the  bridge  of  Baniel  as  early  ns  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  but  they  rallied  upon  their  reserves  and  gained 
the  Hormaza  stream,  which  was  disputed  for  some  time,  and  a  charge 
made  by  Captain  Perse  of  the  sixteenth  dragoons  was  of  distinguished 
bravery.  Flowever,  the  French  cavalry  finally  forced  the  passage,  and 
the  British  retiring  behind  Cellada  Camino  took  post  in  a  large  plain.  On 
their  left  was  a  range  of  hills  the  summit  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
partida  of  Marquinez,  and  on  their  right  was  the  Arlanzan,  beyond  which 
Julian  Sanchez  was  posted.  Across  the  middle  of  the  plain  ran  a  marshy 
rivulet  cutting  the  main  road,  and  only  passable  by  a  little  bridge  near  a 
house  called  the  Venta  de  Pozo,  and  half  way  between  this  stream  and 
Cellada  there  was  a  broad  ditch  with  a  second  bridge  in  front  of  a  small 
village.  Cotton  immediately  retired  over  the  marshy  stream,  leaving 
Anson’s  horsemen  and  Halket’s  infantry  as  a  rear-guard  beyond  the 
ditch;  and.  Anson  to  cover  his  own  passage  of  that  obstacle  left  the 
eleventh  dragoons  and  the  guns  at  Cellada  Camino,  which  was  situated 
on  a  gentle  eminence. 


COMBAT  OF  VENTA  DE  POZO. 

When  the  French  approached  Cellada,  Major  Money  of  the  eleventh, 
who  was  in  advance,  galloping  out  from  the  left  of  the  village  at  the  head 


*  See  Plan,  No.  42. 
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of  two  squadrons,  overturned  their  leading  horsemen,  and  the  artillery 
plied  them  briskly  with  shot,  but  the  main  body  advancing  at  a  trot  along 
the  road  soon  outflanked  the  British,  and  obliged  Money’s  squadrons  to 
rejoin  the  rest  of  the  regiment  while  the  guns  went  on  beyond  the  bridge 
of  Venfa  de  Pozo.  Meanwhile  the  French  general  Curtot  with  a  brigade 
of  hussars  ascended  the  hills  on  the  left,  and  being  followed  by  Boyer’s 
dragoons,  put  Marquinez’  parttda  to  flight;  but  a  deep  ravine  ran  along 
the  foot  of  these  hills,  next  the  plain,  it  could  only  be  passed  at  certain 
places,  and  towards  the  first  of  these  the  partidas  galloped,  closely  chased 
by  the  hussars,  at  the  moment  when  the  leading  French  squadrons  on  the 
plain  were  forming  in  front  of  Cellada  to  attack  the.  eleventh  regiment. 
The  latter  charged  and  drove  the  first  line  upon  the  second,  but  then  both 
lines  coming  forward  together,  the  British  were  pushed  precipitately  to 
the  ditch,  and  got  over  by  the  bridge  with  some  difficulty,  though  with 
little  loss,  being  covered  by  the  fire  of  Halket’s  infantry,  which  was  in  the 
little  village  behind  the  bridge. 

The  left  flank  of  this  new  line  was  already  turned  by  the  hussars  on 
the  hills,  wherefore  Anson  fell  back  covered  by  the  sixteenth  dragoons, 
and  in  good  order,  with  design  to  cross  the  second  bridge  at  Venta  de 
Pozo;  during  this  movement  Marquinez’  partida  came  pouring  down  from 
the  hills  in  full  flight,  closely  pursued  by  the  French  hussars,  who  mixed 
with  the  fugitives,  and  the  whole  mass  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  sixteenth 
dragoons ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  these  last  were  also  charged  by  the 
enemy’s  dragoons,  who  had  followed  them  over  the  ditch.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  partida  was  wounded,  Colonel  Pelly,  with  another  officer, 
and  thirty  men  of  the  sixteenth,  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  all  were 
driven  in  confusion  upon  the  reserves.  But  while  the  French  were  reform¬ 
ing  their  scattered  squadrons  after  this  charge,  Anson  got  his  people  over 
the  bridge  of  Venta  de  Pozo  and  drew  up  beyond  the  rivulet  and  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  on  which  Plalket’s  battalions  and  the  guns  had  already'taken 
post,  and  the  heavy  German  cavalry,  an  imposing  mass,  stood  in  line  on 
the  right,  and  farther  in  the  rear  than  the  artillery. 

Hitherto  the  action  had  been  sustained  by  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
Portugal,  but  now  Caffarelli’s  horsemen,  consisting  of  the  lancers  of  Berg, 
the  fifteenth  dragoons  and  some  squadrons  of  gendarmes,  all  fresh  men, 
came  down  in  line  to  the  rivulet,  and  finding  it  impassable,  with  a  quick 
and  daring  decision  wheeled  to  their  right,  and  despite  of  the  heavy  pound¬ 
ing  of  the  artillery,  trotted  over  the  bridge,  and  again  formed  line,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  German  dragoons,  having  the  stream  in  their  rear.  The 
position  was  dangerous,  but  they  were  full  of  mettle,  and  though  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  had  let  too  many  come  over,  charged  with  a  rough  shock  and 
broke  the  right,  the  French  left  had  the  advantage  and  the  others  rallied; 
then  a  close  and  furious  sword  contest  had  place,  but  the  gendarmes 
fought  so  fiercely,  that  the  Germans,  maugre  their  size  and  courage,  lost 
ground  and  finally  gave  way  in  disorder.  The  French  followed  on  the 
spur  with  shrill  and  eager  cries,  and  Anson’s  brigade,  which  was  thus  out¬ 
flanked  and  threatened  on  both  sides,  fell  back  also,  but  not  happily,  for 
Boyer’s  dragoons  having  continued  their  march  by  the  hills  to  the  village 
of  Balbaces  there  crossed  the  ravine  and  came  thundering  in  on  the  left. 
Then  the  British  ranks  were  broken,  the  regiments  got  intermixed,  and  all 
went  to  the  rear  in  confusion;  finally  however  the  Germans, -having 
extricated  themselves  from  their  pursuers,  turned  and  formed  a  fresh  line 
on' the  left  of  the  road,  and  the  others  rallied  upon  them. 
vol.  hi.  33 
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The  gendarmes  and  lancers,  who  had  suffered  severely  from  the  artil¬ 
lery,  as  well  as  in  the  sword-fight,  now  halted,  but  Boyers  dragoons 
forming  ten  squadrons,  again  came  to  the  charge,  and  with  the  ^ore  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  allies’  ranks  appeared  still  contused  and  wavering.  When 
within  a  hundred  yards,  the  German  officers  rode  gallantly  out  to  tight, 
and  their  men  followed  a  short  way,  but  the  enemy  was  too  powerful, 
disorder  and  tumult  again  ensued,  the  swiftness  of  the  English  horses 
alone  prevented  a  terrible  catastrophe,  and  though  some  favourable  ground 
enabled  the  line  to  reform  once  more,  it  was  only  to  be  ^again  broken. 
However,  Wellington,  who  was  present,  had  placed  Idalket’s  infantry  and 
the  guns  in  a  position  to  cover  the  cavalry,  and  they  remained  tranquil 
until  the  enemy,  in  full  pursuit  after  the  last  charge,  came  galloping  down 
and  lent  their  left  flank  to  the  infantry  ;  then  the  power  of  this  arm  was 
made  manifest;  a  tempest  of  bullets  emptied  the  French  saddles  by  scores, 
and  their  hitherto  victorious  horsemen,  after  three  fruitless  attempts  to 
charge,  each  weaker  than  the  other,  reined  up  and  drew  off  to  the  hills, 
the  British  cavalry  covered  by  the  infantry  made  good  their  retreat  to 
Quintana  la  Puente  near  the  Pisuerga,  and  the  bivouacs  of  the  enemy 
were  established  at  Villadrigo.  The  loss  in  this  combat  was  very  con¬ 
siderable  on  both  sides,  the  French  suffered  most,  but  they  took  a  colonel 
and  seventy  other  prisoners,  and  they  had  before  the  fight,  also  captured 
a  small  commissariat  store  near  Burgos. 

While  the  rear-guard  was  thus  engaged,  drunkenness  and  insubordina¬ 
tion,  the  usual  concomitants  of  an  English  retreat,  were  exhibited  at  Tor- 
quemada,  where  the  well-stored  wine-vaults  became  the  prey  of  the 
soldiery:  it  is  said  that  twelve  thousand  men  were  to  be  seen  at  one  time 
in  a  state  of  helpless  inebriety.  This  commencement  was  bad,  and  the 
English  general,  who  had  now  retreated  some  fifty  miles,  seeing  the 
enemy  so  hot  and  menacing  in  pursuit,  judged  it  fitting  to  check  his 
course;  for  though  the  arrangements  were  surprisingly  well  combined, 
the  means  of  transport  were  so  scanty  and  the  weather  so  bad,  that  the 
convoys  of  sick  and  wounded  were  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Duero. 
Wherefore,  having  with  a  short  march  crossed  the  Carrion  river  on  the 
24th  at  its  confluence  with  the  Pisuerga,  he  turned  and  halted  behind  it. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  a  regiment  of  the  guards,  and  by  detachments 
coming  from  Coruna,  and  his  position  extending  from  Villa  Muriel  to 
Duenas  below  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  was  strong.  The  troops  occu¬ 
pied  a  range  of  hills,  lofty,  yet  descending  with  an  easy  sweep  to  the 
Carrion  ;  that  river  covered  the  front,  and  the  Pisuerga  did  the  same  by 
the  right  wing.  A  detachment  had  been  led  to  destroy  the  bridge  of 
Banos  on  the  Pisuerga ;  Colonel  Campbell  with  a  battalion  of  the  royals 
was  sent  to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  destroying  the  bridges  at  Palencia  ;  and 
in  W'ellington’s  immediate  front  some  houses  and  convents  beyond  the 
rivers,  furnished  good  posts  to  cover  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  of 
Muriel  and  San  Isidro  on  the  Carrion,  and  that  of  Duenas  on  the  Pisuerga. 

Souliam,  excited  by  his  success  on  the  23d,  followed  from  Villadrigo 
early  on  the  24th,  and  having  cannonaded  the  rear-guard  at  Torquemada 
passed  the  Pisuerga.  He  immediately  directed  Foy’s  division  upon  Pa- 
lencia,  and  ordered  Mauoune  with  the  advanced  guard  to  pursue  the 
allies  to  the  bridge  of  Banos,  Isidro,  and  Muriel  ;  but  he  halted  himself 
at  Magoz,  and,  if  fame  does  not  lie,  because  the  number  of  French 
drunkards  at  Torquemada  were  even  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
British  army. 
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COMBAT  ON  THE  CARRION. 

Before  the  enemy  appeared,  the  summits  of  the  hills  were  crowned  by 
the  allies,  all  the  bridges  were  mined,  and  that  of  San  Isidro  was  strongly 
protected  by  a  convent  which  was  filled  with  troops.  The  left  of  the 
position  was  equally  strong;  yet  General  Oswald,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  England  and  taken  the  command  of  the  fifth  division  on  the  instant, 
overlooked  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  dry  bed  of  a  canal  with 
high  banks,  which,  on  his  side,  ran  parallel  with  the  Carrion,  and  he  had 
not  occupied  the  village  of  Muriel  in  sufficient  strength.  In  this  state  of 
affairs  Foy  reached  Palencia,  where,  according  to  some  French  writers,  a 
treacherous  attempt  was  made  under  cover  of  a  parley,  to  kill  him  ;  he 
however  drove  the  allies  with  some  loss  from  the  town,  and  in  such  haste 
that  all  the  bridges  were  abandoned  in  a  perfect  condition,  and  the  French 
cavalry  crossing  the  river  and  spreading  abroad  gathered  up  both  baggage 
and  prisoners. 

This  untoward  event  obliged  Wellington  to  throw  back  his  left,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  fifth  division  and  the  Spaniards,  at  Muriel,  thus  offering  two 
fronts,  the  one  facing  Palencia,  the  other  the  Carrion.  Oswald’s  error 
then  became  manifest;  for  Maucune  having  dispersed  the  eighth  cacadores, 
who  were  defending  a  ford  between  Muriel  and  San  Isidro,  fell  with  a 
strong  body  of  infantry  and  guns  upon  the  allies  at  Muriel,  and  this  at 
the  moment  when  the  mine  having  been  exploded,  the  party  covering  the 
bridge  were  passing  the  broken  arch  by  means  of  ladders.  The  play  of 
the  mine,  which  was  effectual,  checked  the  advance  of  the  French  for  an 
instant,  but  suddenly  a  horseman  darting  out  at  full  speed  from  the  column, 
rode  down  under  a  flight  of  bullets,  to  the  bridge,  calling  out  that  he  was 
a  deserter;  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  chasm  made  by  the  explosion,  and 
then  violently  checking  his  foaming  horse,  held  up  his  hands,  exclaiming 
that  he  was  a  lost  man,  and  with  hurried  accents  asked  if  there  was  no 
ford  near.  The  good-natured  soldiers  pointed  to  one  a  little  way  off,  and 
the  gallant  fellow  having  looked  earnestly  for  a  few  moments  as  if  to  fix 
the  exact  point,  wheeled  his  horse  round,  kissed  his  hand  in  derision,  and 
bending  over  his  saddle-bow  dashed  back  to  his  own  comrades,  amidst 
showers  of  shot,  and  shouts  of  laughter  from  both  sides.  The  next  moment 
Maucune’s  column  covered  by  a  concentrated  fire  of  guns  passed  the 
river  at  the  ford  thus  discovered,  made  some  prisoners  in  the  village,  and 
lined  the  dry  bed  of  the  canal. 

Lord  Wellington,  who  came  up  at  this  instant,  immediately  turned 
some  guns  upon  the  enemy,  and  desired  that  the  village  and  canal  might 
be  retaken  ;  Oswald  thought  that  they  could  not  be  held,  yet  Wellington, 
whose  retreat  was  endangered  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  that  side 
of  the  river,  was  peremptory;  he  ordered  one  brigade  under  General 
Barnes  to  attack  the  main  body,  while  another  brigade  under  General 
Pringle,  cleared  the  canal,  and  he  strengthened  the  left  with  the  Spanish 
troops  and  Brunswickers.  A  very  sharp  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry 
ensued,  and  the  allies  suffered  some  loss,  especially  by  cannon-shot, 
which  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  plumped  into  the  reserves.  The 
Spaniards,  unequal  to  any  regular  movement,  got  into  confusion,  and 
were  falling  back,  when  their  fiery  countryman,  Miguel  Alava,  running  to 
their  head,  with  exhortation  and  example,  for  though  wounded  he  would 
not  retire,  urged  them  forward  to  the  fight;  finally  the  enemy  was  driven 
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over  the  river,  the  village  was  reoccupied  in  force,  and  the  canal  was  lined 
by  the  allied  troops.  During  these  events  at  Villa  Muriel,  other  troops 
attempted  without  success  to  seize  the  bridge  of  ban  Isidro,  and  the  mine 
was  exploded  ;  but  they  were  more  fortunate  at  the  bridge  of  Banos  on 
the  Pisuerga,  for  the' mine  there  failed,  and  the  French  cavalry  galloping 
over,  made  both  the  working  and  covering  party  prisoners. 

The  strength  of  the  position  was  now  sapped,  forSouham  could  assem¬ 
ble  his  army° on  the  allies’  left,  by  Palencia,  and  force  them  to  an  action 
with  their  back  upon  the  Pisuerga,  or  he  could  pass  that  river  on  his  own 
left,  and  forestall  them  on  the  Duero  at  Tudela.^  If  Wellington  pushed 
his  army  over  the  Pisuerga  by  the  bridge  of  Duenas,  Souham,  having  the 
initial  movement,  might  be  first  on  the  ground,  and  could  attack  the 
heads  of  the  allied  columns  while  Foy’s  division  came  down  on  the  rear. 
If  Wellington,  by  a  rapid  movement  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Pisuerga, 
endeavoured  to  cross  at  Cabecon,  which  was  the  next  bridge  in  his  rear, 
and  so  gain  the  Duero,  Souham  by  moving  along  the  left  bank,  might  fall 
upon  him  while  in  march  to  the  Duero,  and  hampered  between  that  river, 
the  Pisuerga,  and  the  Esquevilla.  An  action  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  formidable,  and  the  English  general,  once  cut  off  Irom 
the  Duero,  must  have  retired  through  Valladolid  and  Simancas  to  lorde- 
sillas,  or  Toro,  giving  up  his  communications  with  Hill.  In  this  critical 
state  of  affairs  Wellington  made  no  delay.  He  kept  good  watch  upon 
the  left  of  the  Pisuerga,  and  knowing  that  the  ground  there  was  rugged, 
and  the  roads  narrow  and  bad,  while  on  the  right  bank  they  were  good 
and  wide,  sent  his  baggage  in  the  night  to  Valladolid,  and  withdrawing 
the  troops  before  daybreak  on  the  26th,  made  a  clean  march  of  sixteen 
miles  to  Cabecon,  where  he  passed  to  the  left  of  the  Pisuerga  and  barri¬ 
caded  and  mined  the  bridge.  Then  sending  a  detachment  to  hold  the 
bridge  of  Tudela  on  the  Duero  behind  him,  he  caused  the  seventh  division, 
under  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  secure  the  bridges  of  Valladolid,  Simancas,  and 
Tordesillas.  His  retreat  behind  the  Duero,  which  river  was  now  in  full 
water,  being  thus  assured,  he  again  halted,  partly  because  the  ground 
was  favourable,  partly  to  give  the  commissary-general  Kennedy  time  for 
some  indispensable  arrangements. 

This  functionary,  who  had  gone  to  England  sick  in  the  latter  end  of 
1811,  and  had  returned  to  the  army  only  the  day  before  the  siege  of 
Burgos  was  raised,  in  passing  from  Lisbon  by  Badajoz  to  Madrid,  and 
thence  to  Burgos,  discovered  that  the  inexperience  of  the  gentleman  who 
conducted  the  department  during  his  absence  had  been  productive  of  some 
serious  errors.  The  magazines  established  between  Lisbon  and  Badajoz, 
and  from  thence  by  Almaraz  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  for  the  supply 
of  the  army  in  Madrid,  had  not  been  removed  again  when  the  retreat 
commenced,  and  Soult  would  have  found  them  full,  if  his  march  had 
been  made  rapidly  on  that  side;  on  the  other  hand  the  magazines  on  the 
line  of  operations,  between  Lisbon  and  Salamanca,  were  nearly  empty. 
Kennedy  had  therefore  the  double  task  on  hand,  to  remove  the  magazines 
from  the  south  side  of  the  Tagus,  and  to  bring  up  stores  upon  the  line  of 
the  present,  retreat ;  and  his  dispositions  were  not  yet  completed  when 
Wellington  desired  him  to  take  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  every  other  encumbrance,  from  Salamanca,  promising  to 
hold  his  actual  position  on  the  Pisuerga  until  the  operation  was  effected. 
Now  there  was  sufficient  means  of  transport  for  the  occasion,  but  the 
negligence  of  many  medical  and  escorting  officers,  conducting  the  con- 
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voys  of  sick  to  the  rear,  and  the  consequent  bad  conduct  of  the  soldiers, 
for  where  the  officers  are  careless  the  soldiers  will  be  licentious,  produced 
the  worst  effect.  Such  outrages  were  perpetrated  on  the  inhabitants  along 
the  whole  line  of  march  that  terror  was  every  where  predominant,  and  the 
ill-used  drivers  and  muleteers  deserted,  some  with,  some  without  their 
cattle,  by  hundreds.  Hence  Kennedy’s  operation  in  some  measure  failed, 
the  greatest  distress  was  incurred,  and  the  commissariat  lost  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  animals  and  carriages  employed ;  the  villages  were  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  under-cbmmissaries  were  bewildered,  or  paralysed,  by  the 
terrible  disorder  thus  spread  along  the  line  of  communication. 

Souham  having  repaired  the  bridges  on  the  Carrion,  resumed  the  pur¬ 
suit  on  the  26th,  by  the  right  of  the  Pisuerga,  being  deterred  probably 
from  moving  to  the  left  bank,  by  the  rugged,  nature  of  the  ground,  and  by 
the  king’s'  orders  not  to  risk  a  serious  action.  In  the  morning  of  the  27th 
his  whole  army  was  collected  in  front  of  Cabecon,  but  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  a  cannonade  and  a  display  of  his  force;  the  former  cost  the 
allies  Colonel  Robe  of  the  artillery,  a  practised  officer  and  a  worthy  man  ; 
the  latter  enabled  the  English  general,  for  the  first  time,  to  discover  the 
numbers  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  they  convinced  him  that  he  could 
hold  neither  the  Pisuerga  nor  the  Duero  permanently.  However  his 
object  being  to  gain  time,  he  held  his  position,  and  when  the  French, 
leaving  a  division  in  front  of  Cabecon,  extended  their  right,  by  Cigales 
and  Valladolid,  to  Simancas,  he  caused  the  bridges  at  the  two  latter 
places  to  be  destroyed  in  succession. 

Congratulating  himself  that  he  had  not  fought  in  front  of  Burgos  with 
so  powerful  an  army,  Wellington  now  resolved  to  retire  behind  the  Duero, 
and  finally,  if  pressed,  behind  the  Tormes.  But  as  the  troops  on  the 
Tagus  would  then  be  exposed  to  a  flank  attack,  similar  to  that  which  the 
siege  of  Burgos  had  been  raised  to  avoid  on  his  own  part ;  and  as  this 
would  be  more  certain  if  any  ill-fortune  befell  the  troops  on  the  Duero, 
he  ordered  Hill  to  relinquish  the  defence  of  the  Tagus  at  once  and  retreat, 
giving  him  a  discretion  as  to  the  line,  but  desiring  him,  if  possible,  to  come 
by  the  Guadarama  passes  ;  for  he  designed,  if  all  went  well,  to  unite  on 
the  Adaja  river  in  a  central  position,  intending  to  keep  Souham  in  check 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  and  with  the  remainder  to  fall  upon  Soult. 

On  the  28th,  Souham,  still  extending  his  right,  with  a  view  to  dislodge 
the  allies  by  turning  their  left,  endeavoured  to  force  the  bridges  at  Val¬ 
ladolid  and  Simancas  on  the  Pisuerga,  and  that  of  Tordesillas  on  the 
Duero.*  The  first  was  easily  defended  by  the  main  body  of  the  seventh 
division,  but  Halket,  an  able  officer,  finding  the  French  strong  and  eager 
at  the  second,  destroyed  it,  and  detached  the  regiment  of  Brunswick  Oels 
to  ruin  that  of  Tordesillas.  It  was  done  in  time,  and  a  tower  behind  the 
ruins  was  occupied  by  a  detachment,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Bruns- 
wickers  took  post  in  a  pine  wood  at  some  distance.  The  French  arrived 
and  seemed  for  some  time  at  a  loss,  but  very  soon  sixty  French  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  headed  by  Captain  Guingret,  a  daring 
man,  formed  a  small  raft  to  hold  their  arms  and  clothes,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  water,  holding  their  swords  with  their  teeth,  and  swimming  and 
pushing  their  raft  before  them.  Under  protection  of  a  cannonade,  they 
thus  crossed  this  great  river,  though  it  was  in  full  and  strong  water,  and 
the  weather  very  cold,  and  having  reached  the  other  side,  naked  as  they 


*  See  Plan,  No.  42. 
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were,  stormed  the  tower.  The  Brunswick  regiment  then  abandoned  its 
position,  and  these  gallant  soldiers  remained  masters  of  the  bridge. 

Wellington  having  heard  of  the  attack  at  Simancas,  and  having  seen 
the  whole  French  army  in  march  to  its  right  along  the  hill  beyond  the 
Pisuerga  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  destroyed  the  bridges  at  Valladolid 
and  Cabecon,  and  crossed  the  Duero  at  Tudela  and  Puente  de  uero  on 
the  29th,  but  scarcely  had  he  effected  this  operation  when  intelligence  of 
Guingrct’s  splendid  action  at  Tordesillas  reached  him.  With  the  instant 
decision  of  a  great  captain  he  marched  by  his  left,  and  having  reached 
the  heights  between  Rueda  and  Tordesillas  oil  the  30th,  fronted  the 
enemv  and  forbade  further  progress  on  that  point ;  the  bridge  was  indeed 
already  repaired  by  the  French,  but  Souham’s  main  body  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  Wellington’s  menacing  position  was  too  significant  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  bridges  of  Toro  and  Zamora  were  now  destroyed 
by  detachments,  and  though  the  French,  spreading  along  the  river  bank, 
commenced  repairing  the  former,  the  junction  with  Hill’s  army  was 
ensured;  and  the  English  general,  judging  that  the  bridge  of  Toro  could 
not  be  restored  for  several  days,  even  hoped  to  maintain  the  line  of  the 
Duero  permanently,  because  he  expected  that  Hill,  of  whose  operations  it 
is  now  time  to  speak,  would  be  on  the  Adaja  by  the  3d  of  November. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  king  and  Soult  advance  from  Valencia  to  the  Tagus— General  Hill  takes  a  position  of 
battle— The  French  pass  the  Tagus— Skirmish  at  the  Puente  Larga—  Hill  blows  up  the 
Retiro  and  abandons  Madrid— Riot  in  that  city— Attachment  of  the  Madnlenos i  towards 
the  British  troops — The  hostile  armies  pass  the  Guadarama — Sou  ham  restores  the  bna^e 
of  Toro — Wellington  retreats  towards  Salamanca  and  orders  Hill  to  retreat  upon  Alba  de 
Tormes — The  allies  take  a  position  of  battle  behind  the  Tonnes — The  Spaniards  at  Sala¬ 
manca  display  a  hatred  of  the  British — Instances  of  their  ferocity — Soult  cannonades  the 
Castle  of  Alba — The  king  reorganizes  the  French  armies — Soult  and  Jourdan  propose 
different  plans — Soult’s  plan  adopted — French  pass  the  Tormes — W ellington  by  a  remark¬ 
able  movement  gains  the  Valmusa  river  and  retreats — Misconduct  of  the  troops  Sir 
Edward  Paget  taken  prisoner — Combat  on  the  Huebra — -Anecdote — Retreat  from  thence 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo — The  armies  on  both  sides  take  winter  cantonments. 

FRENCH  PASSAGE  OF  THE  TAGUS - RETREAT  FROM  MADRID. 

King  Joseph’s  first  intention  was  to  unite  a  great  part  of  Suchet’s  forces 
as  well  as  Soult’s  with  his  own,  and  Soult,  probably  influenced  by  a  false 
report  that  Ballesteros  had  actually  reached  La  Mancha,  urged  this  mea¬ 
sure.  Sachet  resisted,  observing  that  Valencia  must  be  defended  against 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  and  Spanish  armies  at  Alicante, 
and  the  more  so  that,  until  the  French  army  could  cross  the  Tagus  and 
open  a  new  line  of  communication  with  Zaragoza,  Valencia  would  be  the 
only  base  for  the  king’s  operations.*  Joseph  then  resolved  to  incorporate 
a  portion  of  the  army  of  the  south  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  giving 
the  command  to  Drouet,  who  was  to  move  by  the  road  of  Cuenca  and 
Tarancon  towards  the  Tagus;  but  this  arrangement,  which  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  advance  Drouet’s  authority,  was  displeasing 


*  See  Plan,  No.  43. 
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to  Soult.  He  urged  that  his  army,  so  powerfully  constituted,  physically 
and  morally,  as  to  be  the  best  in  the  Peninsula,  owed  its  excellence  to  its 
peculiar  organization,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  break  that  up.  Nor 
was  there  any  good  reason  for  this  change;  for  if  Joseph  only  wished  to 
have  a  strong  body  of  troops  on  the  Cuenca  road,  the  army  of  the  centre 
could  be  re-enforced  with  one  or  two  divisions,  and  the  whole  could  unite 
again  on  the  Tagus  without  injury  to  the  army  of  the  south.  It  would 
however  be  better,  he  said,  to  incorporate  the  army  of  the  centre  with  the 
army  of  the  south,  and  march  altogether  by  the  road  of  San  Clemente, 
leaving  only  a  few  troops  on  the  Cuenca  road,  who  might  be  re-enforced 
by  Suchet.  But  if  the  king’s  plan  arose  from  a  desire  to  march  in  person 
with  a  large  body  he  could  do  so  with  greater  dignity  by  joining  the  army 
of  the  south,  which  was  to  act  on  the  main  line  of  operations.  Joseph’s 
reply  was  a  peremptory  order  to  obey  or  retire  to  France,  and  Drouet 
marched  to  Cuenca. 

Soult’s  army  furnished  thirty-five  thousand  infantry,  six  thousand  ex¬ 
cellent  cavalry  under  arms  with  seventy-two  guns,  making  with  the  artil¬ 
lery-men  a  total  of  forty-six  thousand  veteran  combatants.  The  army  of 
the  centre,  including  the  king’s  guards  furnished  about  twelve  thousand, 
of  which  two  thousand  were  good  cavalry,  with  twelve  guns.#  Thus 
fifty-eight  thousand  fighting  men,  eight  thousand  being  cavalry,  with 
eighty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  were  put  in  motion  to  drive  Hill  from  the 
Tagus.f  Joseph’s  project  was  to  pass  that  river,  and  operate  against 
Wellington’s  rear,  if  he  should  continue  the  siege  of  Burgos;  but  if  he 
concentrated  on  the  Tagus,  Souham  was  in  like  manner  to  operate  on  his 
rear  by  Aranda  de  Duero,  and  the  Somosierra,  sending  detachments  to¬ 
wards  Guadalaxara  to  be  met  by  other  detachments,  coming  from  the 
king  through  Sacedon.  Finally  if  Wellington,  as  indeed  happened,  should 
abandon  both  Burgos  and  Madrid,  the  united  French  forces  were  to  drive 
him  into  Portugal.^  The  conveying  of  Soult’s  convoys  of  sick  men  to 
Valencia,  and  other  difficulties,  retarded  the  commencement  of  operations 
to  the  king’s  great  discontent,  and  meanwhile  he  became  very  uneasy  for 
his  supplies,  because  the  people  of  La  Mancha,  still  remembering  Mont- 
brun’s  devastations,  were  flying  with  their  beasts  and  grain,  and  from 
frequent  repetition,  were  bedome  exceedingly  expert  in  evading  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  foragers.  Such  however  is  the  advantage  of  discipline 
and  order,  that  while  La  Mancha  was  thus  desolated  from  fear,  confidence 
and  tranquillity  reigned  in  Valencia. 

However,  on  the  18th  of  October,  Joseph  marched  from  Requena  upon 
Cuenca,  where  he  found  Drouet  with, a  division  of  Soult’s  infantry  and 
some  cavalry.  He  then  proceeded  to  Tarrancon,  which  was  the  only 
artillery  road,  on  that  side,  leading  to  the  Tagus,  and  during  this  time 
Soult  marched  by  San  Clemente  upon  Ocana  and  Aranjuez.  General 
Hill  immediately  sent  that  notice  to  Lord  Wellington  which  caused  the 
retreat  from  Burgos,  but  he  was  in  no  fear  of  the  enemy,  for  he  had  with¬ 
drawn  all  his  outposts  and  united  his  whole  force  behind  the  Tagus.  His 
right  was  at  Toledo,  his  left  at  Fuente  Duenas,  and  there  were  Spanish 
a  ini  Portuguese  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  extending  as  far  as 
Talavera.  °  The  Tagus  was  however  fordable,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Jarama  near  Aranjuez,  upwards  ;  and  moreover,  this  part  of  the  line, 


*  Imperial  muster-rolls,  MSS.  t  Joseph’s  Correspondence,  MS. 
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weak  from  ils  extent,  could  not  easily  be  supported,  and  the  troops  guard¬ 
ing  it,  would  have  been  too  distant  from  the  point  of  action  if  the  brenc 
should  operate  against  Toledo  Hill  therefore  drew  his  left  behind  the 
Tajuna  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Jarama,  and  running  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Tagus.  His  right  occupied  very  strong  ground  from  Anover  to 
Toledo,  he  destroyed  the  bridges  at  Aranjuez,  and  securing  that  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Jarama  and  Henares,  called  the  Puente  Larga, 
threw  one  of  boats  over  the  former  river  a  little  above  Bayona.  The 
light  division  and  Elio’s  troops  forming  the  extreme  left  were  directed  to 
march  upon  Arganda,  and  the  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Cienpozuelos. 

The  bulk  of  the  troops  were  thus  held  in  hand,  ready  to  move  to  any 
menaced  point,  and  as  Skerrett’s  brigade  had  just  arrived  from  Cadiz, 
there  was,  including  the  Spanish  regulars,  forty  thousand  men  in  line, 
and  a  multitude  of  partidas  were  hovering  about.  The  lateral  communi¬ 
cations  were  easy,  and  the  scouts  passing  over  the  bridge  of  Toledo 
covered  all  the  country  beyond  the  Tagus.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the 
bridges  at  each  end  of  the  line  furnished  the  means  of  sallying  upon  the 
flanks  of  any  force  attacking  the  front;  the  French  must  have  made 
several  marches  to  force  the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  Jarama  with  its 
marshy  banks,  and  its  many  confluents,  offered  several  positions,  to  inter¬ 
pose  between  the  enemy  and  Madrid. 

Drouet  passed  the  Tagus  the  29th  at  the  abandoned  fords  of  Fuente 
Dunas  and  Villa  Maurique,  and  the  king,  with  his  guards,  repaired  to 
Zarza  de  la  Cruz.  Meanwhile  Soult,  whose  divisions  were  coming  fast 
up  to  Ocana,  restored  the  bridge  of  Aranjuez,  and  passed  the  Tagus  also 
with  his  advanced  guard.  On  the  30th  he  attacked  General  Cole  who 
commanded  at  the  Puente  Larga  with  several  regiments  and  some  guns ; 
but  though  the  mines  failed  and  the  French  attempted  to  carry  the  bridge 
with  the  bayonet,  they  were  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  forty-seventh 
under  Colonel  Skerrett.  After  a  heavy  cannonade  and  a  sharp  musketry, 
which  cost  the  allies  sixty  men,  Soult  relinquished  the  attempt  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  his  main  body.  Had  the  Puente  Larga  been  forced,  the 
fourth  division  which  was  at  Anover  would  have  been  cut  off  from 
Madrid,  but  the  weather  being  thick  and  rainy,  Soult  could  not  discover 
what  supporting  force  was  on  the  high  land  of  Valdemoro  behind  the 
bridge  and  was  afraid  to  push  forward  too  fast.* 

The  king,  discontented  with  this  cautious  mode  of  proceeding,  now  de¬ 
signed  to  operate  by  Toledo,  but  during  the  night  the  Puente  Larga  was 
abandoned,  and  Soult,  being  still  in  doubt  of  Hill’s  real  object,  advised 
Joseph  to  unite  the  army  of  the  centre  at  Arganda  and  Chincon,  throwing 
bridges  for  retreat  at  Villa  Maurique  and  Fuente  Duenas  as  a  precaution 
in  case  a  battle  should  take  place.  Hill’s  movement  was  however  a  de¬ 
cided  retreat,  which  would  have  commenced  twenty-four  hours  sooner  but 
for  the  failure  of  the  mines  and  the  combat  at  the  Puente  Larga.  Wel¬ 
lington’s  orders  had  reached  him  at  the  moment  when  Soult  first  appeared 
on  the  Tagus,  and  the  affair  was  so  sudden,  that  the  light  division,  which 
had  just  come  from  Alcala  to  Arganda  to  close  the  left  of  the  position, 
was  obliged,  without  halting,  to  return  again  in  the  night,  the  total  journey 
being  nearly  forty  miles. 

Wellington,  foreseeing  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  Hill  to  obey  his  in¬ 
structions,  had  given  him  a  discretionary  power  to  retire  either  by  the 

*  Soult’s  official  Correspondence  with  the  king,  MS. 
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valley  of  the  Tagus,  or  by  the  Guadarama;  and  a  position  taken  up  in 
the  former,  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  would  have  prevented  the  king 
from  passing  the  Guadarama,  and  at  the  same  time  have  covered  Lisbon ; 
whereas  a  retreat  by  the  Guadarama  exposed  Lisbon.  Hill,  thinking  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  in  that  advanced  season,  would  not  support  the 
French  army,  and  knowing  Wellington  to  be  pressed  by  superior  forces 
in  the  north,  chose  the  Guadarama.  Wherefore,  burning  his  pontoons, 
and  causing  La  China  and  the  stores  remaining  there  to  be  destroyed  in 
the  night  of  the  30th,  he  retreated  by  different  roads,  and  united  his  army 
on  the  31st  of  October  near  Majadahonda.  Meanwhile  the  magazines 
along  the  line  of  communication  to  Badajoz  were,  as  1  have  already  no¬ 
ticed,  in  danger  if  the  enemy  had  detached  troops  to  seize  them,  neither 
were  the  removal  and  destruction  of  the  stores  in  Madrid  effected  without 
disorders  of  a  singular  nature. 

The  municipality  had  demanded  all  the  provisions  remaining  there  as  if 
they  wanted  them  for  the  enemy,  and  when  this  was  refused,  they  excited 
a  mob  to  attack  the  magazines;  some  firing  even  took  place,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  fourth  division  was  required  to  restore  order;  a  portion 
of  wheat  was  finally  given  to  the  poorest  of  the  people,  and  Madrid  was 
abandoned.  It  was  affecting  to  see  the  earnest  and  true  friendship  of  the 
population.  Men  and  women,  and  children,  crowded  around  the  troops 
bewailing  their  departure.  They  moved  with  them  in  one  vast  mass,  for 
more  than  two  miles,  and  left  their  houses  empty  at  the  very  instant  when 
the  French  cavalry  scouts  were  at  the  gates  on  the  other  side-  This 
emotion  was  distinct  from  political  feeling,  because  there  was  a  very 
strong  French  party  in  Madrid;  and  amongst  the  causes  of  wailing  the 
return  of  the  plundering  and  cruel  partidas,  unchecked  by  the  presence  of 
the  British,  was.  very  loudly  proclaimed.  The  Madrilenos  have  been 
stigmatized  as  a  savage  and  faithless  people,  the  British  army  found  them 
patient,  gentle,  generous,  and  loyal;  nor  is  this  fact  to  be  disputed,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  riot  which  occurred  in  the  destruction  of  the  magazines,  for 
the  provisions  had  been  obtained  by  requisition  from  the  country  around 
Madrid,  under  an  agreement  with  the  Spanish  government  to  pay  at  the 
end  of  the  war  ;  and  it  was  natural  for  the  people,  excited  as  they  were 
by  the  authorities,  to  endeavour  to  get  their  own  flour  back,  rather  than 
have  it  destroyed  when  they  were  starving. 

With  the  Anglo-Portuguese  troops  marched  Penne  Villemur,  Morillo, 
and  Carlos  d’Espana,  and  it  was  Wellington’s  wish  that  Elio,  Bassecour, 
and  Villa  Campa  should  now  throw  themselves  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  and  crossing  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  join  Ballesteros’  army,  now 
under  Vjrues.  A  great  body  pf  men,  including  the  Portuguese  regiments 
left  by  Hill  in  Estremadura,  would  thus  have  been  placed  on  the  flank  of 
any  French  army  marching  upon  Lisbon,  and  if  the  enemy  neglected  this 
line,  the  Spaniards  could  operate  against  Madrid  or  against  Suchet  at 
pleasure.  Elio,,  however,  being  cut  off  from  Hill  by  the  trench  advance, 
remained  at  the  bridge  of  Aunion,  near  Sacedon,  and  was  there  joined  by 
Villa  Campa  and  the  Empecinado. 

Soult  now  brought  up  his  army  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Valdemoro, 
and  his  information,  as  to  Hill’s  real  force,  was  becoming  more  distinct; 
but  there  was  also  a  rumour  that  Wellington  was  close  at  hand  with  three 
British  divisions,  and  the  French  general’s  movements  were  consequently 
cautious,  lest  he  should  find  himself  suddenly  engaged  in  battle  before  his 
whole  force  was  collected,  for  his  rear  was  still  at  Ocana,  and  the  army 
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of  the  centre  had  not  yet  passed  the  Tajuna.  This  disposition  of  his 
troops  was  probably  intentional  to  prevent  the  -'king  from  lighting,  for 
Soult  did  not  think  this  a  fitting  time  for  a  great  battle  unless  upon  great 
advantage.  In  the  disjointed  state  of  their  affairs,  a  defeat  would  have 
been  more  injurious  to  the  French  than  a  victory  would  have  been  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  the  former  would  have  lost  Spain,  the  latter  would  not  have  gained 
Portugal. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  the  bulk  of  Soult’s  army  being  assembled  at 
Getafe,  he  sent  scouting  parties  in  all  directions  to  feel  for  the  allies,  and 
to  ascertain  the  direction  of  their  march  ;  the  next  day  the  army  of  the 
centre  and  that  of  the  south  were  reunited  not  far  from  Madrid,  but  Hill 
was  then  in  full  retreat  for  the  Guadarama  covered  by  a  powerful  rear¬ 
guard  under  General  Cole. 

The  3d,  Soult  pursued  the  allies,  and  the  king  entering  Madrid,  placed 
a  garrison  in  the  Retiro  for  the  protection  of  his  court  and  of  the  .Spanish 
families  attached  to  his  cause;  this  was  a  sensible  relief,  for  hitherto  in 
one  great  convoy  they  had  impeded  the  movements  of  the  army  of  the 
centre.  On  the  4th  Joseph  rejoined  Soult  at  the  Guadarama  with  his 
guards,  which  always  moved  as  a  separate  body  ;  but  he  had  left  Palom- 
bini  beyond  the  Tagus  near  Tarancon  to  scour  the  roads  on  the  side  of 
Cuenca,  and  some  dragoons  being  sent  towards  Huete  were  surprised  by 
the  partidas,  and  lost  forty  men,  whereupon  Palombini  rejoined  the  army. 

General  Hill  was  moving  upon  Arevalo,  slowly  followed  by  the  French, 
when  fresh  orders  from  Wellington,  founded  on  new  combinations,  changed 
the  direction  of  his  march.  Souham  had  repaired  the  bridge  of  Toro  on 
the  4th,  several  days  sooner  than  the  English  general  had  expected,  and 
thus  when  he  was  keenly  watching  for  the  arrival  of  Hill  on  the  Adaja, 
that  he  might  suddenly  join  him  and  attack  Soult,  his  designs  were  again 
baffled;  for  he  dared  not.  make  such  a  movement  lest  Souham,  possessing 
both  Toro  and  Tordesillas,  should  fall  upon  his  rear;  neither  could  he 
bring  up  Hill  to  the  Duero  and  attack  Souham,  because  he  had  no  means 
to  pass  that  river,  and  meanwhile  Soult  moving  by  Fontiveros  would 
reach  the  Tormes.  Seeing  then  that  his  combinations  had  failed,  and 
his  central  position  no  longer  available,  either  for  offence  or  defence,  he 
directed  Hill  to  gain  Alba  de  Tormes  at  once  by  the  road  of  Fontiveros, 
and  on  the  6th  he  fell  back  himself,  from  his  position  in  front  of  Torde¬ 
sillas,  by  Naval  del  Rey  and  Pituega,  to  the  heights  of  San  Cristoval.* 

Joseph,  thinking  to  prevent  Hill’s  junction  with  Wellington,  had  gained 
Arevalo  by  the  Segovia  road  on  the  5th  and  6th;  the  8th  Souham’s 
scouts  were  met  with  at  Medina  del  Campo,  and  for  the  first  time,  since 
he  had  quitted  Valencia,  the  king  obtained  news  of  the  army  of  Portugal. 
One  hundred  thousand  combatants,  of  which  above  twelve  thousand  were 
cavalry,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  were  thus  assembled 
on  those  plains  over  which,  three  months  before,  Marmont  had  marched 
with  so  much  confidence  to  his  own  destruction.  Soult  then  expelled 
from  Andalusia  by  Marmont’s  defeat,  was  now,  after  having  made  half 
the  circuit  of  the  Peninsula,  come  to  drive  into  Portugal,  that  very  army 
whose  victory  had  driven  him  from  the  south;  and  thus,  as  Wellington 
had  foreseen  and  foretold,  the  acquisition  of  Andalusia,  politically  impor¬ 
tant  and  useful  to  the  cause,  proved  injurious  to  himself  at  the  moment, 
insomuch  as  the  French  had  concentrated  a  mighty  power,  from  which  it 
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required  both  skill  and  fortune  to  escape.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  armies 
let  loose  by  this  union  of  all  the  French  troops,  kept  aloof,  or  coming  to  aid, 
were  found  a  burden,  rather  than  a  help. 

On  the  7th,  Hill’s  main  body  passed  the  Tormes,  at  Alba,  and  the 
bridge^there  was  mined;  the  light  division  and  Long’s  cavalry  remained 
on  the  right  bank  during  the  night,  but  the  next  day  the  former  also 
crossed  the  river.  Wellington  himself  was  in  the  position  of  San  Cris- 
toval,  and  it  is  curious,  that  the  king,  even  at  this  late  period,  was  doubtful 
if  Ballesteros’  troops  had  or  had  not  joined  the  allied  army  at  Avila.* 
Wellington  also  was  still  uncertain  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  enemy,  but 
he  was  desirous  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Tormes  permanently,  and  to 
give  his  troops  repose.  He  had  made  a  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles ; 
Hill  had  made  one  of  the  same  distance  besides  his  march  from  Estrema- 
dura ;  Skerrett’s  people  had  come  from  Cadiz,  and  the  whole  army  re¬ 
quired  rest,  for  the  soldiers,  especially  those  who  besieged  Burgos,  had 
been  in  the  field,  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  repose,  since  January;  they 
were  barefooted,  and  their  equipments  were  spoiled,  the  cavalry  were 
becoming  weak,  their  horses  were  out  of  condition,  and  the  discipline  of 
all  was  failing. 

The  excesses  committed  on  the  retreat  from  Burgos  have  already  been 
touched  upon,  and  during  the  first  day’s  march  from  the  Tagus  to  Madrid, 
some  of  General  Hill’s  men  had  not  behaved  better.  Five  hundred  of  the 
rearguard  under  Cole,  chiefly  of  one  regiment,  finding  the  inhabitants 
had  fled  according  to  their  custom  whichever  side  was  approaching, 
broke  open  the  houses,  plundered  and  got  drunk.  A  multitude  were  left 
in  the  cellars  of  Valdemoro,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  the  retreat  being  unmolested,  was  made  with 
more  regularity,  but  the  excesses  still  committed  by  some  of  the  soldiers 
were  glaring,  and  furnished  proof  that  the  moral  conduct  of  a  general  can¬ 
not  be  fairly  judged  by  following  in  the  wake  of  a  retreating  army.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  no  want  of  provisions,  no  hardships  to  exasperate 
the  men,  and  yet  I,  the  author  of  this  history,  counted  on  the  first  day’s 
march  from  Madrid,  seventeen  bodies  of  murdered  peasants;  by  whom 
killed,  or  for  what,  whether  by  English,  or  Germans,  by  Spaniards,  or 
Portuguese,  whether  in  dispute,  in  robbery,  or  in  wanton  villany,  I  know 
not,  but  their  bodies  were  in  the  ditches,  and  a  shallow  observer  might 
thence  have  drawn  the  most  foul  and  false  conclusions  against  the  English 
general  and  nation. 

Another  notable  thing  was  the  discontent  of  the  veteran  troops  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  staff-officers.  For  the  assembling  of  the  sick  men, 
at  the  place  and  time  prescribed  to  form  the  convoys,  was  punctually 
attended  to  by  the  regimental  officers ;  not  so  by  the  others,  nor  by  the 
commissaries  who  had  charge  to  provide  the  means  of  transport ;  hence 
delay  and  great  suffering  to  the  sick  and  the  wearing  out  of  the  healthy 
men’s  strength  by  waiting  with  their  packs  on  for  the  negligent.  And 
when  the  light  division  was  left  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes  to  cover 
the  passage  at  Alba,  a  prudent  order  that  all  baggage  or  other  impediments, 
should  pass  rapidly  over  the  narrow  bridge  at  that  place  without  halting 
at  all  on  the  enemy’s  side,  was,  by  those  charged  with  the  execution,  so 
rigorously  interpreted,  as  to  deprive  the  light  division  of  their  ration  bul¬ 
locks  and  flour  mules,  at  the  very  moment  of  distribution  ;  and  the  tired 
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soldiers,  thus  absurdly  denied  their  food,  had  the  farther  mortification  to 
see  a  string  of  commissariat  carts  deliberately  passing  their  post  many 
hours  afterwards.  Alt  regimental  officers  know  that  the  anger  and  dis¬ 
content  thus  created  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  ruining  the  discipline  ot 
an  army,  and  it  is  in  these  particulars  that  the  value  of  a  good  and  expe¬ 
rienced  staff  is  found. 

Lord  Wellington’s  position  extended  from  San  Cristoval  to  Aldea 
Lengua  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes,  and  on  the  left  of  that  river, 
to  the  bridge  of  Alba,  where  the  castle  which  was  on  the  right  bank 
was  garrisoned  by  Howard’s  brigade  of  the  second  division.  Hamilton’s 
Portuguese  were  on  the  left  bank  as  a  reserve  for  Howard  ;  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  second  division  watched  the  fords  of  Huerta  and  Encina,  and 
behind  them  in  second  line  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  occupied  the 
heights  of  Calvariza  de  Ariba.  The  light  division  and  the  Spanish 
infantry  entered  Salamanaa,  the  cavalry,  were  disposed  beyond  the 
Tormes,  covering  all  the  front,  and  thus  posted,  the  English  general 
desired  to  bring  affairs  to  the  decision  of  a  battle.  For  the  heights  of 
San  Cristoval  were  strong  and  compact,  the  position  of  the  Arapiles  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tormes  was  glorious  as  well  as  strong,  and  the 
bridge  of  Salamanca  and  the  fords  furnished  the  power  of  concentrating 
on  either  side  of  that  river  by  a  shorter  line  than  the  enemy  could  move 
upon. 

But  while  Wellington  prepared  for  a  battle,  he  also  looked  to  a 
retreat.  His  sick  were  sent  to  the  rear,  small  convoys  of  provisions  were 
ordered  up  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  certain  halting  places  between  that 
place  and  Salamanca;  the  overplus  of  ammunition  in  the  latter  town 
was  destroyed  daily  by  small  explosions,  and  large  stores  of  clothing, 
of  arms  and  accoutrements,  were  delivered  to  the  Spanish  troops,  who 
were  thus  completely  furnished:  one  hour  after,  the  English  general 
had  the  mortification  to  see  them  selling  their  equipments  even  under 
his  own  windows.  Indeed  Salamanca  presented  an  extraordinary  scene, 
and  the  Spaniards,  civil  and  military,  began  to  evince  hatred  of  the 
British.  Daily  did  they  attempt  or  perpetrate  murder,  and  one  act  of 
peculiar  atrocity  merits  notice.  A  horse,  led  by  an  English  soldier, 
being  frightened,  backed  against  a  Spanish  officer  commanding  at  a 
gate,  he  caused  the  soldier  to  be  dragged  into  his  guard-house  and  there 
bayoneted  him  in  cold  blood,  and  no  redress  could  be  had  for  this  or 
other  crimes,  save  by  counter-violence,  which  was  not  long  withheld. 
A  Spanish  officer  while  wantonly  stabbing  at  a  rifleman  was  shot  dead 
by  the  latter;  and  a  British  volunteer  slew  a  Spanish  officer  at  the  head 
of  his  own  regiment  in  a  sword  fight,  the  troops  of  both  nations  looking 
on,  but  here  there  was  nothing  dishonourable  on  either  side. 

The  civil  authorities,  not  less  savage,  were  more  insolent  than  the 
military,  treating  every  English  person  with  an  intolerable  arrogance. 
Even  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  like  to  have  lost  his  life;  for  upon 
remonstrating  about  quarters  with  the  sitting  junta,  they  ordered  one  of 
their  guards  to  kill  him;  and  he  would  have  been  killed  had  not 
Mr.  Steele  of  the  forty-third,  a  bold  athletic  person,  felled  the  man  before 
he  could  stab ;  yet  both  the  prince  and  his  defender  were  obliged  to  fly 
instantly  to  avoid  the  soldier’s  comrades.  The  exasperation  caused  by 
these  things  was  leading  to  serious  mischief  when  the  enemy’s  move¬ 
ments  gave  another  direction  to  the  soldiers’  passions. 

On  the  9th  Long’s  cavalry  had  been  driven  in  upon  Alba,  and  on  the 
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10th  Soult  opened  a  concentrated  fire  of  eighteen  guns  against  that  place. 
The  castle,  which  crowned  a  bare  and  rocky  knoll,  had  been  hastily 
intrenched,  and  furnished  scarcely  any  shelter  from  this  tempest;  for 
two  hours  the  garrison  could  only  reply  with  musketry,  but  finally  it 
was  aided  by  the  fire  of  four  pieces  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  post  was  defended  until  dark,  with  such  vigour  that  the  enemy 
dared  not  venture  on  an  assault.  During  the  night  General  Hamilton 
re-enforced  the  garrison,  repaired  the  damaged  walls,  and  formed  barri¬ 
cades;  but  the  next  morning,  after  a  short  cannonade  and  some  musketry 
firing,  the  enemy  withdrew.  This  combat  cost  the  allies  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  men. 

On  the  11th,  the  king  coming  up  from  Medina  del  Campo  reorganized 
his  army.  That  is,  he  united  the  army  of  the  centre  with  the  army  of 
the  south,  placing  the  whole  under-  Soult,  and  he  removed  Souham 
from  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal  to  make  way  for  Drouet. 
Caffarelli  had  before  this  returned  to  Burgos,  with  his  divisions  and 
guns ;  and  as  Souham,  besides  his  losses  and  stragglers,  had  placed 
garrisons  in  Toro,  Tordesiilas,  Zamora  and  Valladolid,  and  as  the  king 
also  had  left  a  garrison  in  the  Retiro,  scarcely  ninety  thousand  com¬ 
batants  of  all  arms  were  assembled  on  the  Tormes;  but  twelve  thousand 
were  cavalry,  nearly  all  were  veteran  troops,  and  they  had  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  Such  a  mighty  power  could  not 
remain  idle,  for  the  country  was  exhausted  of  provisions,  the  soldiers 
were  already  wanting  bread,  and  the  king,  eager  enough  for  battle,  for 
he  was  of  a  brave  spirit  and  had  something  of  his  brother’s  greatness  of 
soul,  sought  counsel  how  to  deliver  it  with  most  advantage. 

Jourdan  with  a  martial  fire  unquenched  by  age,  was  tor  bringing 
affairs  to  a  crisis  by  the  boldest  and  shortest  mode.  He  had  observed 
that  Wellington’s  position  was  composed  of  three  parts,  namely,  the  right 
at  Alba;  the  centre  at  Calvariza  de  Ariba;  the  left,  separated  from  the 
centre  by  the  Tormes,  at  San  Cristoval ;  the  whole  distance  being  about 
fifteen  miles.  Now  the  Tormes  was  still  fordable  in  many  places  above 
Salamanca,  and  hence  he  proposed  to  assemble  the  French  army  in  the 
night,  pass  the  river  at  daybreak,  by  the  fords  between  Villa  Gonzalo 
and  Huerta,  and  so  make  a  concentrated  attack  upon  Calvariza  de  Ariba, 
which  would  force  Wellington  to  a  decisive  battle. > 

Soult  opposed  this  project,')'  he  objected  to  attacking  Wellington  in  a 
position  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with,  which  he  might  have  for¬ 
tified,  and  where  the  army  must  fight  its  way,  even  from  the  fords,  to 
gain  room  for  an  order  of  battle.  Pie  proposed  instead,  to  move  by  the 
left  to  certain  fords,  three  in  number,  between  lexeme  and  Galisancho, 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Alba  de  Tormes.  They  were  easy  in 
themselves,  he  said,  and  well  suited  from  the  conformation  of  the  banks, 
for  forcing  a  passage  if  it  should  be  disputed  ;  and  by  making  a  slight 
circuit  the  troops  in  march  could  not  be  seen  by  the  enemy.  Passing  there, 
the  French  army  would  gain  two  marches  upon  the  allies,  would  be 
placed  upon  their  flank  and  rear,  and  could  fight  on  ground  chosen  by  its 
own  generals,  instead  of  delivering  battle  on  ground  chosen  by  the 
enemy;  or  it  could  force  on  an  action  in  a  new  position  whence  the 
allies  could  with  difficulty  retire  in  the  event  of  disaster.  Wellington 
must  then  fight  to  disadvantage,  or  retire  hastily,  sacrificing  part  of  his 
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army  to  save  the  rest;  and  the  effect,  whether  militarily  or  politically, 
would  be  the  same  as  if  he  was  beaten  by  a  front  attack.  Jourdan  re¬ 
plied,  that  this  was  prudent,  and  might  be  successful  if  Wellington  accepted 
battle,  but  that  general  could  not  thereby  be  forced  to  fight,  which  was  the 
great  object;  he  would  have  time  to  retreat  before  the  French  could  reach 
the  line  of  his  communications  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  it  was  even 
supposed  by  some  generals  that  he  would  retreat  to  Almeida  at  once  by 
San  Felices  and  Barba  de  Puerco. 

Neither  Soult  nor  Jourdan  knew  the  position  of  the  Arapiles  in  detail, 
and  the  former,  though  he  urged  his  own  plan,  offered  to  yield  if  the  king 
was  so  inclined.*  Jourdan’s  proposition  was  supported  by  all  the  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  except  Clauzel,  who  leaned  to  Soult’s  opi¬ 
nion  ;  but  as  that  marshal  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  army,  while 
Jourdan  had  no  ostensible  command,  the  question  was  finally  decided 
agreeably  to  his  counsel.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  which  was  right, 
for  though  Jourdan’s  reasons  were  very  strong,  and  the  result  did  not 
bear  out  Soult’s  views,  we  shall  find  the  failure  was  only  in  the  execution. 
Nevertheless  it  would  seem  so  great  an  army  and  so  confident,  for  the 
French  soldiers  eagerly  demanded  a  battle,  should  have  grappled  in  the 
shortest  way;  a  just  and  rapid  developement  of  Jourdan’s  plan  would 
probably  have  cut  off  Hamilton’s  Portuguese  and  the  brigade  in  the 
castle  of  Alba,  from  Calvariza  de  Ariba. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wellington,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  his 
ground,  desired  a  battle  on  either  side  of  the  Tormes ;  his  hope  was 
indeed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  that  river  until  the  rains  rendered  it 
unfordable,  and  thus  force  the  French  to  retire  from  want  of  provisions, 
or  engage  him  on  the  position  of  Cristoval ;  yet  he  also  courted  a  fight 
on  the  Arapiles,  those  rocky  monuments  of  his  former  victory.  He  had 
sixty-eight  thousand  combatants  under  arms,  fifty-two  thousand  of  which, 
including  four  thousand  British  cavalry,  were  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  he 
had  nearly  seventy  guns.f  This  force  he  had  so  disposed,  that  besides 
Hamilton’s  Portuguese,  three  divisions  guarded  the  fords,  which  were 
moreover  defended  by  intrenchments,  and  the  whole  army  might  have 
been  united  in  good  time  upon  the  strong  ridges  of  Calvariza  de  Ariba, 
and  on  the  two  Arapiles,  where  the  superiority  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
would  scarcely  have  availed  the  French.  A  defeat  would  only  have 
sent  the  allies  to  Portugal,  whereas  a  victory  would  have  taken  them 
once  more  to  Madrid.  To  draw  in  Hamilton’s  Portuguese,  and  the  troops 
from  Alba,  in  time,  would  have  been  the  vital  point  ;  but  as  the  French, 
if  they  did  not  surprise  the  allies,  must  have  fought  their  way  up  from 
the  river,  this  danger  might  have  proved  less  than  could  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  at  first  view.  In  fine  the  general  was  Wellington  and  he  knew  his 
ground. 

FRENCH  PASSAGE  OF  THE  TORMES.  RETREAT  TO  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

Soult  s  plan  being  adopted,  the  troops  in  the  distant  quarters  were 
brought  up ;  the  army  of  Portugal  was  directed  to  make  frequent  demon¬ 
strations  against  San  Cristoval,  Aldea  Hengua,  and  the  fords  between 
Huerta  and  Alba;  the  road  over  the  hills  to  the  Galisancho  fords  was 
repaired,  and  two  trestle-bridges  were  constructed  for  the  passage  of  the 
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artillery.  The  design  was  to  push  over  the  united  armies  of  the  centre 
and  the  south,  by  these  fords ;  and  if  this  operation  should  oblige  the 
allies  to  withdraw  from  Alba  de  Tormes,  the  army  of  Portugal  was  to 
pass  by  the  bridge  at  that  place  and  by  the  fords,  and  assail  Wellington’s 
rear  ;  but  if  the  allies  maintained  Alba,  Drouet  was  to  follow  Soult  at 
Galisancho. 

At  daybreak  on  the  14th  the  bridges  were  thrown,  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  passed  by  the  fords,  the  allies’  outposts  were  driven  back,  and 
Soult  took  a  position  at  Mozarbes,  having  the  road  from  Alba  to  Tamames 
under  his  left  flank.  Meanwhile  Wellington  remained  too  confidently  in 
Salamanca,  and  when  the  first  report  informed  him  that  the  enemy  were 
over  the  Tormes,  made  the  caustic  observation,  that  he  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  some  of  them.  Soon,  however,  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
many  reports  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  he  galloped  to  the  Arapiles, 
and  having  ascertained  the  direction  of  Soult’s  march  drew  off  the  second 
division,  the  cavalry,  and  some  guns  to  attack  the  head  of  the  French 
column.  The  fourth  division  and  Hamilton’s  Portuguese  remained  at 
Alba,  to  protect  this  movement ;  the  third  division  secured  the  Arapiles 
rocks  until  the  troops  from  San  Cristoval  should  arrive;  and  Wellington 
was  still  so  confident  to  drive  the  French  back  over  the  Tormes,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  troops  did  not  quit  San  Cristoval  that  day.  Nevertheless 
when  he  reached  Mozarbes,  he  found  the  French,  already  assembled 
there,  too  strong  to  be  seriously  meddled  with.  However,  under  cover  of 
a  cannonade,  which  kept  off  their  cavalry,  he  examined  their  position, 
which  extended  from  Mozarbes  to  the  heights  of  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Utiero,  and  it  was  so  good  that  the  evil  was  without  remedy;  wherefore 
drawing  off  the  troops  from  Alba,  and  destroying  the  bridge,  he  left  three 
hundred  Spaniards  in  the  castle,  with  orders,  if  the  army  retired  the  next 
day,  to  abandon  the  place  and  save  themselves  as  they  best  could. 

During  the  night  and  the  following  morning  the  allied  army  was  united 
in  the  position  of  the  Arapiles,  and  Wellington  still  hoped  the  F  rench  would 
give  battle  there;  yet  he  placed  the  first  division  at  Aldea  Tejada,  on  the 
Junguen  stream,  to  secure  that  passage  in  case  Soult  should  finally  oblige 
him°to  choose  between  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Meantime  the 
army  of  Portugal  finding  the  bridge  of  Alba  broken,  and  the  castle  occu-^ 
pied,  crossed  the  Tormes  at  Galisancho,  and  moved  up  to  the  ridge  of 
Senora  de  Utiero  ;  Soult,  who  had  commenced  fortifying  Mozarbes,  ex¬ 
tended  his  left  at  the  same  time  to  the  height  of  Senora  de  la  Buena,  near 
the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  yet  slowly  because  the  ground  was  heavy,  deep, 
and  the  many  sources  of  the  Junguen  and  the  Valmusa  streams  were  fast 
filling  from  the  rain  and  impeded  his  march.  This  evolution  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  practised  by  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  at  the  battle  o(  Saia- 
manca  ;  but  it  was  made  on  a  wider  circle,  by  a  second  range  of  heights 
enclosing  as  it  were  those  by  which  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  moved  on  that 
day,  and  consequently,  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a  sudden  attack  and 
catastrophe.  The  result  in  each  case  was  remarkable.  Marmont  closing 
with  a  short' quick  turn,  a  falcon  striking  at  an  eagle,  received  a  buffet 
that  broke  his  pinions,  and  spoiled  his  flight.  Soult,  a  wary  kite,  sailing 
slowly  and  with  a  wide  wheel  to  seize  a  helpless  prey  lost  it  altogether. 

About  two  o’clock  Lord  Wellington,  feeling  himself  too  weak  to  attack, 
and  seeing  the  French  cavalry  pointing  to  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  judged 
the  king’s  design  was  to  establish  a  fortified  head  of  cantonments  at  Mo¬ 
zarbes, °and  then  operate  against  the  allies’  communication  with  Ciudad 
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Rodrigo ;  wherefore  suddenly  casting  his  army  into  three  columns,  he 
crossed  the  Junguen,  and  then  covering  his  left  flank  with  his  cavalry  and 
guns,  defiled,  in  order  of  battle,  before  the  enemy  at  little  more  than 
.  cannon-shot.  With  a  wonderful  boldness  and  facility,  and  good  fortune 
also,  for  there  was  a  thick  fog  and  a  heavy  rain  which  rendered  the  by¬ 
ways  and  fields,  by  which  the  enemy  moved,  nearly  impassable,  while  the 
allies  had  the  use  of  the  high  roads,  he  carried  his  whole  army  in  one 
mass  quite  round  the  French  left:  thus  he  gained  the  Valmusa  river, 
where  he  halted  for  the  night,  in  the  rear  of  those  who  had  been  threaten¬ 
ing  him  in  front,  only  a  few  hours  before.  This  exploit  was  certainly 
surprising,  but  it  was  not  creditable  to  the  generalship  on  either  side;  for, 
first,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  English  commander,  having  somewhat 
carelessly  suffered  Soult  to  pass  the  Tormes  and  turn  his  position,  waited 
so  long  on  the  Arapiles  as  to  render  this  dangerous  movement  necessary, 
a  movement  which  a  combination  of  bad  roads,  bad  weather,  and  want  of 
vigour  on  the  other  side,  rendered  possible  and  no  more. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  only  drawback  to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia’s 
genius,  is  his  want  of  promptness  to  strike  at  the  decisive  moment.  It 
is  certainly  a  great  thing  to  fight  a  great  battle ;  and  against  such  a 
general  as  Wellington,  and  such  troops  as  the  British,  a  man  may  well  be 
excused,  if  he  thinks  twice,  ere  he  puts  his  life  and  fame,  and  the  lives 
and  fame  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  the  weal  or  wo  of  nations, 
upon  the  hazard  of  an  event,  which  may  be  decided  by  the  existence  of 
a  ditch  five  feet  wide,  or  the  single  blunder  of  a  single  fool,  or  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  a  coward,  or  by  any  other  circumstance  however  trivial.  To 
make  such  a  throw  for  such  a  stake  is  no  light  matter.  It  is  no  mean  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  praise  or  the  hatred  of  nations,  universal  glory,  or  uni¬ 
versal,  perhaps  eternal  contempt,  waits  on  an  action,  the  object  of  which 
may  be  more  safely  gained  by  other  means,  for  in  war  there  is  infinite 
variety.  But  in  this  case  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the  French 
general  vacillated  after  the  passage  of  the  river,  purposely  perhaps  to 
avoid  an  action,  since,  as  I  have  before  shown,  he  thought  it  unwise,  in 
the  disjointed  state  of  the  French  affairs,  and  without  any  fixed  base  or 
reserves  in  case  of  defeat,  to  fight  a  decisive  battle.  Nor  do  1  blame  this 
prudence,  for  though  it  be  certain  that  he  who  would  be  great  in  war  must 
be  daring,  to  set  all  upon  one  throw  belongs  only  to  an  irresponsible  chief, 
not  to  a  lieutenant  whose  task  is  but  a  portion  of  the  general  plan  ;  neither 
is  it  wise,  in  monarch  or  general,  to  fight  when  all  may  be  lost  by  defeat, 
unless  all  may  be  won  by  victory.  However,  the  king,  more  unfettered 
than  Soult,  desired  a  battle,  and  with  an  army  so  good  and  numerous,  the 
latter’s  prudence  seems  misplaced  ;  he  should  have  grappled  with  his 
enemy,  and,  once  engaged  at  any  point,  Wellington  could  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  his  retreat,  especially  with  the  Spaniards,  who  were  incapable  of 
dexterous  movements. 

On  the  16th  the  allies  retired  by  the  three  roads  which  lead  across  the 
Maitilla  stream,  through  Tamames,  San  Munos,  and  Martin  del  Rio,  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo;  the  light  division  and  the  cavalry  closed  the  rear,  and 
the  country  was  a  forest,  penetrable  in  all  directions.  The  army 
bivouacked  in  the  evening  behind  the  Matilla  stream;  but  though  this 
march  was  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  the  stragglers  were  numerous, 
for  the  soldiers  meeting  with  vast  herds  of  swine,  quitted  their  colours  by 
hundreds  to  shoot  them,  and  such  a  rolling  musketry  echoed  through  the 
forest,  that  Wellington  at  first  thought  the  enemy  was  upon  him.  It  was 
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in  vain  that  the  staff-officers  rode  about  to  stop  this  disgraceful  practice, 
which  had  indeed  commenced  the  evening  before ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
Wellington  himself  caused  two  offenders  to  be  hanged,  the  hungry  sol¬ 
diers  still  broke  from  the  columns,  the  property  of  whole  districts  was 
swept  away  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  army  was  in  some  degree  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  however  were  contented  to  glean 
the  stragglers,  of  whom  they  captured  two  thousand,  and  did  not  press 
the  rear  until  the  evening  near  Matilla,  where  their  lancers  fell  on,  but: 
were  soon  checked  by  the  light  companies  of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  after¬ 
wards  charged  by  the  fourteenth  dragoons. 

The  17th  presented  a  different  yet  a  not  less  curious  scene.  During 
the  night  the  cavalry  immediately  in  front  of  the  light  division,  had,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  filed  off  by  the  flanks  to  the  rear  without  giving 
any  intimation  to  the  infantry,  who,  trusting  to  the  horsemen,  had  thrown 
out  their  piquets  at  a  very  short  distance  in  front.  At  daybreak,  while 
the  soldiers  were  rolling  their  blankets  and  putting  on  their  accoutrements, 
some  strange  horsemen  were  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  bivouac  and  were  at 
first  taken  for  Spaniards,  but  very  soon  their  cautious  movements  and 
vivacity  of  gestures,  showed  them  to  be  French ;  the  troops  stood  to 
arms,  and  in  good  time,  for  five  hundred  yards  in  front,  the  wood  opened 
on  to  a  large  plain  on  which,  in  place  of  the  British  cavalry,  eight  thou¬ 
sand  French  horsemen  were  discovered  advancing  in  one  solid  mass,  yet 
carelessly  and  without  suspecting  the  vicinity  of  the  British.  The  divi¬ 
sion  was  immediately  formed  in  columns,  a  squadron  of  the  fourteenth 
dragoons  and  one  of  the  German  hussars  came  hastily  up  from  the  rear, 
Julian  Sanchez’s  cavalry  appeared  in  small  parties  on  the  right  flank,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure  the  retreat.  This  checked  the 
enemy,  but  as  the  infantry  fell  back,  the  French  though  fearing  to  ap¬ 
proach  their  heavy  masses  in  the  wood,  sent  many  squadrons  to  the  right 
and  left,  some  of  which  rode  on  the  flanks  near  enough  to  bandy  wit,  in 
the  Spanish  tongue,  with  the  British  soldiers,  who  marched  without  firing. 
Very  soon  however  the  signs  of  mischief  became  visible,  the  road  was 
strewed  with  baggage,  and  the  bat-men  came  running  in  for  protection, 
some  wounded,  some  without  arms,  and  all  breathless  as  just  escaped 
from  a  surprise.  The  thickness  of  the  forest  had  enabled  the  French 
horsemen  to  pass  along  unperceived  on  the  flanks  of  the  line  of  march, 
and,  as  opportunity  offered,  they  galloped  from  side  to  side,  sweeping 
away  the  baggage  and  sabring  the  conductors  and  guards ;  they  had 
even  menaced  one  of  the  columns,  but  were  checked  by  the  fire  of  the 
artillery.  In  one  of  these  charges  General  Paget  was  carried  off,  as  it 
were  from  the  midst  of  his  own  men,  and  it  might  have  been  Wellington’s 
fortune,  for  he  also  was  continually  riding  between  the  columns  and 
without  an  escort.  However,  the  main  body  of  the  army  soon  passed 
the  Huebra  river  and  took  post  behind  it,  the  right  at  Tamames,  the  left 
near  Boadilla,  the  centre  at  San  Munoz,  Buena  Barba,  and  Gallego  de 
Huebra. 

When  the  light  division  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  which 
overhangs  the  fords  at  the  last-named  place,  the  French  cavalry  suddenly 
thickened,  and  the  sharp  whistle  of  musket-bullets  with  the  splintering  of 
branches  on  the  left  showed  that  their  infantry  were  also  up.  Soult,  in 
the  hope  of  forestalling  the  allies  at  Tamames,  had  pushed  his  columns 
towards  that  place,  by  a  road  leading  from  Salamanca  through  Vecinos, 
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but  finding  Hill’s  troops  in  his  front,  turned  short  to  his  right  in  hopes  to 
cut  off  the  rear-guard,  which  led  to  the 

COMBAT  OF  THE  IIUEBRA. 

The  English  and  German  cavalry,  warned  by  the  musketry,  crossed 
the  fords  in  time,  and  the  light  division  should  have  followed  without 
delay;  because  the  forest  ended  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  the 
descent  from  thence  to  the  river,  about  eight  hundred  yards,  was  open 
and  smooth,  and  the  fords  of  the  Huebra  were  deep.  Instead  of  taking 
the  troops  down  quickly,  an  order,  more  respectful  to  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
than  to  his  infantry,  was  given  to  form  squares.  The  officers  looked  at 
each  other  in  amazement,  but  at  that  moment  Wellington  fortunately  ap¬ 
peared,  and  under  his  directions  the  battalions  instantly  glided  off  to  the 
fords,  leaving  four  companies  of  the  forty-third  and  one  of  the  riflemen 
to  cover  the  passage.  These  companies,  spreading  as  skirmishers,  were 
immediately  assailed  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  and  with  such  a  fire  that 
it  was  evident  a  large  force  was  before  them  ;  moreover  a  driving  rain 
and  mist  prevented  them  from  seeing  their  adversaries,  and  being  pressed 
closer  each  moment,  they  gathered  by  degrees  at  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
where  they  maintained  their  ground  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  seeing 
the  division  was  beyond  the  river,  they  swiftly  cleared  the  open  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  passed  the  fords  under  a  very  sharp  musketry.  Only  twenty- 
seven  soldiers  fell,  for  the  tempest,  beating  in  the  Frenchmen’s  faces, 
baffled  their  aim,  and  Ross’s  guns,  playing  from  the  low  ground  with 
grape,  checked  the  pursuit,  but  the  deep  bellowing  of  thirty  pieces  of 
heavy  French  artillery  showed  how  critically  timed  was  the  passage. 

The  banks  of  the  Huebra  were  steep  and  broken,  but  the  enemy  spread 
his  infantry  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  making 
demonstrations  on  every  side,  and  there  were  several  fords  to  be  guarded  ; 
the  fifty-second  and  the  Portuguese  defended  those  below,  Ross’s  guns 
supported  by  the  riflemen  and  the  forty-third  defended  those  above,  and 
behind  the  right  of  the  light  division,  on  higher  ground,  was  the  seventh 
division.  The  second  division,  Hamilton’s  Portuguese,  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  were  in  front  of  Tamames,  and  thus  the  bulk  of  the  army  was 
massed  on  the  right,  hugging  the  Pena  de  Francia,  and  covering  the 
roads  leading  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  as  well  as  those  leading  to  the  passes  of 
the  Gata  hills. 

In  this  situation  one  brisk  attempt  made  to  force  the  fords  guarded  by 
the  fifty-second,  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  that  regiment,  but  the  skir¬ 
mishing,  and  the  cannonade,  which  never  slackened,  continued  until  dark  ; 
and  heavily  the  French  artillery  played  upon  the  light  and  seventh  divi¬ 
sions.  The  former,  forced  to  keep  near  the  fords,  and  in  column,  lest  a 
sudden  rush  of  cavalry  should  carry  off  the  guns  on  the  flat  ground,  were 
plunged  into  at  every  round,  yet  suffered  little  loss,  because  the  clayey 
soil,  saturated  with  rain,  swallowed  the  shot  and  smothered  the  shells; 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  see  the  seventh  division  kept  on 
open  and  harder  ground  by  its  commander,  and  in  one  huge  mass  tempt¬ 
ing  the  havoc  of  this  fire  for  hours,  when  a  hundred  yards  in  its  rear  the 
rise  of  the  hill,  and  the  thick  forest  would  have  entirely  covered  it  without 
in  any  manner  weakening  the  position. 

On  the  18th  the  army  was  to  have  drawn  off  before  daylight,  and  the 
English  general  was  anxious  about  the  result,  because  the  position  of  the 
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Huebra,  though  good  for  defence,  was  difficult  to  remove  from  at  this 
season;  the  roads  were  hollow  and  narrow,  and  led  up  a  steep  bank  to  a 
table-land,  which  was  open,  flat,  marshy,  and  scored  with  water  gullies ; 
and  from  the  overflowing  of  one  of  the  streams  the  principal  road  was 
impassable  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  position  ;  hence  to  bring  the  columns  off 
in  time,  without  jostling,  and  if  possible  without  being  attacked,  required 
a  nice  management.  All  the  baggage  and  stores  had  marched  the  night, 
with  orders  not  to  halt  until  they  reached  the  high  lands  near  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  but  if  the  preceding  days  had  produced  some  strange  occurrences, 
the  18th  was  not  less  fertile  in  them. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work*  it  has  been  observed,  that  even  the  con¬ 
firmed  reputation  of  Lord  Wellington  could  not  protect  him  from  the  vanity 
and  presumption  of  subordinate  officers.  The  allusion  fixes  here.  Know¬ 
ing  that  the  most  direct  road  was  impassable,  he  had  directed  the  divisions 
by  another  road,  longer,  and  apparently  more  difficult ;  this  seemed  such 
an  extraordinary  proceeding  to  some  general  officers,  that,  after  consult¬ 
ing  together,  they  deemed  their  commander  unfit  to  conduct  the  army, 
and  led  their  troops  by  what  appeared  to  them  the  fittest  line  of  retreat ! 
Meanwhile  Wellington,  who  had,  before  daylight,  placed  himself  at  an 
important  point  on  his  own  road,  waited  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  the 
leading  division  until  dawn,  and  then  suspecting  something  of  what  had 
happened,  galloped  to  the  other  road  and  found  the  would-be-commanders 
stopped  by  that  flood  which  his  arrangements  had  been  made  to  avoid. 
The  insubordination,  and  the  danger  to  the  whole  army,  were  alike  glaring, 
yet  the  practical  rebuke  was  so  severe  and  well-timed,  the  humiliation  so 
complete,  and  so  deeply  felt,  that,  with  one  proud  sarcastic  observation, 
indicating  contempt  more  than  anger,  he  led  back  the  troops  and  drew  off 
all  his  forces  safely.  However,  some  confusion  and  great  danger  still 
attended  the  operation,  for  even  on  this  road  one  water-gully  was  so  deep 
that  the  light  division,  which  covered  the  rear,  could  only  pass  it  man  by 
man  over  a  felled  tree,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  Soult,  unable  to  feed  his 
troops  a  day  longer,  stopped  on  the  Huebra  with  his  main  body,  and  only 
sent  some  cavalry  to  Tamames.  Thus  the  allies  retired  unmolested,  but 
whether  from  necessity,  or  from  negligence  in  the  subordinates,  the  means 
of  transport  were  too  scanty  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded  men,  most 
of  whom  were  hurt  by  cannon-shot ;  many  were  left  behind,  and  as  the 
enemy  never  passed  the  Huebra  at  this  point,  those  miserable  creatures 
perished  by  a  horrible  and  lingering  death. 

The  marshy  plains,  over  which  the  army  was  now  marching,  exhausted 
the  strength  of  the  wearied  soldiers,  thousands  straggled,  the  depredations 
on  the  herds  of  swine  were  repeated,  and  the  temper  of  the  army,  gene¬ 
rally,  prognosticated  the  greatest  misfortunes  if  the  retreat  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  This  was  however  the  last  day  of  trial,  for  towards  evening  the 
weather  cleared  up,  the  hills  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo  afforded  dry  bivouacs 
and  fuel,  the  distribution  of  good  rations  restored  the  strength  and  spirits 
of  the  men,  and  the  next  day  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages  were  occupied  in  tranquillity.  The  cavalry  was  then  sent  out  to  the 
forest,  and  being  aided  by  Julian  Sanchez’s  partidas,  brought  in  from  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  stragglers,  who  must  otherwise  have  perished. 
During  these  events  Joseph  occupied  Salamanca ;  but  Colonel  Miranda, 
the  Spanish  officer  left  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  held  that  place  until  the  27th, 
and  then  carried  off  his  garrison  in  the  night. 
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Thus  ended  the  retreat  from  Burgos.  The  French  gathered  a  good 
spoil  of  baggage;  what  the  loss  of  the  allies,  in  men,  was,  cannot  be 
exactly  determined,  because  no  Spanish  returns  were  ever  seen.  An 
approximation  may  however  be  easily  made.  According  to  the  muster- 
rolls,  the  Anglo-Portuguese  under  Wellington,  had  about  one  thousand 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  between  the  21st  and  29th  of  October, 
which  was  the  period  of  their  crossing  the  Duero,  but  this  only  refers  to 
loss  in  action ;  Hill’s  loss  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Tormes  was,  in¬ 
cluding  stragglers,  about  four  hundred,  and  the  defence  of  the  castle  of 
Alba  de  Tormes  cost  one  hundred.  Now  if  the  Spanish  regulars,  and 
partida3,  marching  with  the  two  armies,  be  reckoned  to  have  lost  a 
thousand,  which,  considering  their  want  of  discipline,  is  not  exaggerated, 
the  whole  loss,  previous  to  the  French  passage  of  the  Tormes,  will  amount 
perhaps  to  three  thousand  men..  But  the  loss  between  the  Tormes  and 
the  Agueda  was  certainly  greater,  for  nearly  three  hundred  were  killed 
and  wounded  at  the  Huebra,  many  stragglers  died  in  the  woods,  and  we 
have  Marshal  Jourdan’s  testimony*  that  the  prisoners,  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  English,  brought  into  Salamanca  up  to  the  20th  November, 
were  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty.  The  whole  loss  of  the 
double  retreat  cannot  therefore  be  set  down  at  less  than  nine  thousand, 
including  the  cost  of  men  in  the  siege  of  Burgos. 

I  have  been  the  more  precise  on  this  point,  because  some  French 
writers  have  spokeq  of  ten  thousand  being  taken  between  the  Tormes 
and  the  Agueda,  and  General  Souham  estimated  the  previous  loss, 
including  the  siege  of  Burgos,  at  seven  thousand.  But  the  king  in  his 
despatches  called  the  whole  loss  twelve  thousand,  including  therein  the 
garrison  of  Chinchilla,  and  he  observed  that  if  the  generals  of  cavalry, 
Soult  and  Tilley,  had  followed  the  allies  vigorously  from  Salamanca, 
the  loss  would  have  been  much  greater.  Certainly  the  army  was  so 
little  pressed  that  none  would  have  supposed  the  French  horsemen  were 
numerous.  On  the  other  hand  English  authors  have  most  unaccountably 
reduced  the  British  loss  to  as  many  hundreds. 

Although  the  French  halted  on  the  Huebra,  the  English  general  kept 
his  troops  together  behind  the  Agueda,  because  Soult  retired  with  the 
troops  under  his  immediate  command  to  Los  Santos  on  the  upper 
Tormes,  thus  pointing  towards  the  pass  of  Banos,  and  it  was  rumoured 
he  designed  to  march  that  way,  with  a  view  to  invade  Portugal  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus.  Wellington  disbelieved  this  rumour,  but  he  could 
not  disregard  it,  because  nearly  all  his  channels  of  intelligence  had  been 
suddenly  dried  up  by  a  tyrannical  and  foolish  decree  of  the  cortez,  which 
obliged  every  man  to  justify  himself  for  having  remained  in  a  district 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  hence  to  avoid  persecution,  those  who  used 
to  transmit  information,  fled  from  their  homes.  Hill’s  division  was  there¬ 
fore  moved  to  the  right  as  far  as  Robledo,  to  cover  the  pass  of  Perales, 
the  rest  of  the  troops  were  ready  to  follow,  and  Penne  Villemur,  leading 
the  fifth  Spanish  army  over  the  Gata  mountains,  occupied  Coria. 

Joseph,  after  hesitating  whether  he  should  leave  the  army  of  the 
south,  or  the  army  of  Portugal  in  Castile,  finally  ordered  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  latter  to  be  fixed  at  Valladolid,  and  of  the  former  at 
Toledo ,  the  one  to  maintain  the  country  between  the  Tormes  and  the 
Esla,  the  other  to  occupy  La  Mancha  with  its  left,  the  valley  of  the 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  LXXVI. 
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Tagus,  as  far  as  the  Tietar,  with  its  centre,  and  Avila  with  its  right. 
The  army  of  the  centre  went  to  Segovia,  where  the  king  joined  it  with 
his  guards,  and  when  these  movements,  which  took  place  in  December, 
were  known,  Wellington  placed  his  army  also  in  winter  quarters. 

The  fifth  Spanish  army  crossing  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara  entered 
Estremadura. 

Hill’s  division  occupied  Coria,  and  Placencia,  and  held  the  town  of 
Bejar  by  a  detachment. 

Two  divisions  were  quartered'  on  a  second  line  behind  Hill  about 
Castello  Branco,  and  in  the  Upper  Beira. 

The  light  division  remained  on  the  Agueda,  and  the  rest  of  the  infantry 
were  distributed  along  the  Duero  from  Lamego  downwards. 

The  Portuguese  cavalry  were  placed  in  Moncorvo,  and  the  British 
cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  Victor  Alten’s  brigade,  which  was  attached 
to  the  light  division,  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Mondego. 

Carlos  d’Espana’s  troops  garrisoned  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  Galli- 
cians  marched  through  the  Tras  os  Montes  to  their  own  country. 

In  these  quarters  the  Anglo-Portuguese  were  easily  fed,  because  the 
improved  navigation  of  the  Tagus,  the  Duero,  and  the  Mondego,  fur¬ 
nished  w'ater  carriage  close  to  all  their  cantonments;  moreover  the 
army  could  be  quickly  collected  on  either  frontier,  for  the  front  line 
of  communication  from  Estremadura  passed  by  the  bridge  of  Alcantara 
to  Coria,  and  from  thence  through  the  pass  of  Perales  to  the  Agueda. 
The  second  line  ran  by  Penamacor  and  Guinaldo,  and  both  were  direct ; 
but  the  post  of  Bejar,  although  necessary  to  secure  Hill’s  quarters  from  a 
surprise,  was  itself  exposed. 

The  French  also  had  double  and  direct  communications  across  the 
Gredos  mountains.  On  their  first  line  they  restored  a  Roman  road 
leading  from  Horcajada,  on  the  upper  Tormes,  by  the  Puerto  de  Pico  to 
Monbeltran,  and  from  thence  to  Talavera.  To  ease  their  second  line 
they  finished  a  road,  begun  the  year  before  by  Marmont,  leading  from 
Avila,  by  the  convent  of  Guisando  and  Escalona  to  Toledo.  But  these 
communications,  though  direct,  w'ere  in  winter  so  difficult,  that  General 
Leval  crossing  the  mountains  from  Avila  was  forced  to  harness  forty 
horses  to  a  carriage;  moreover  Wellington  having  the  interior  and 
shorter  lines,  was  in  a  more  menacing  position  for  offence,  and  a  more 
easy  position  for  defence ;  wherefore,  though  he  had  ordered  all  boats  to 
be  destroyed  at  Almaraz,  Arzobispo,  and  other  points  where  the  great 
roads  came  down  to  the  Tagus,  the  French,  as  anxious  to  prevent  him 
from  passing  that  river,  as  he  was  to  prevent  them,  sent  parties  to 
destroy  what  had  been  overlooked.  Each  feared  that  the  other  would 
move,  and  yet  neither  wished  to  continue  the  campaign,  Wellington, 
because  his  troops  wanted  rest,  more  than  one-third  being  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals  !  the  French,  because  they  could  not  feed  their  men  and  had  to  refix 
their  general  base  of  operations,  broken  up  and  deranged  as  it  was  by  the 
guerillas. 

The  English  general  was,  however,  most  at  his  ease.  He  knew  that 
the  best  French  officers  thought  it  useless  to  continue  the  contest  in  Spain, 
unless  the  British  army  was  first  mastered  ;  Soult’s  intercepted  letters 
showed  him  how  that  general  desired  to  fix  the  war  in  Portugal,  and  there 
was  now  a  most  powerful  force  on  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom.  But  on 
the  other  hand  Badajoz,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Almeida  blocked  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrances,  and  though  the  two  former  were  very  ill  provided  by  the 
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Spaniards,  they  were  in  little  danger,  because  the  last  campaign  had 
deprived  the  French  of  all  their  ordnance,  arsenals,  and  magazines,  in 
Andalusia,  Almaraz,  Madrid,  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid;  and  it  was 
nearly  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  impression  upon  Portugal,  until 
new  establishments  were  formed.  Wherefore  Wellington  did  not  fear  to 
spread  his  troops  in  good  and  tranquil  quarters,  to  receive  re-enforcements, 
restore  their  equipments,  and  recover  their  health  and  strength. 

This  advantage  was  not  reciprocal.  The  secondary  warfare  which  the 
French  sustained,  and  which  it  is  now  time  again  to  notice,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  establish  the  military  reputation  of  any  nation  before 
Napoleon’s  exploits  had  raised  the  standard  of  military  glory.  For  when 
disembarrassed  of  their  most  formidable  enemy,  they  were  still  obliged  to 
chase  the  partidas,  to  form  sieges,  to  recover  and  restore  the  posts  they 
had  lost  by  concentrating  their  armies,  to  send  moveable  columns  by  long 
winter  marches  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  for  food,  fighting  for  what 
they  got,  and  living  hard  because  the  magazines  filled  from  the  fertile 
districts  were  of  necessity  reserved  for  the  field  operations  against  Wel¬ 
lington.  Certainly  it  was  a  great  and  terrible  war  they  had  in  hand,  and 
good  and  formidable  soldiers  they  were  to  sustain  it  so  long  and  so  man¬ 
fully  amidst  the  many  errors  of  their  generals. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Continuation  of  the  partisan  warfare' — CeirEfal  LarriCth  made  governor  of  Santdna— Reille 
takes  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal — Drouet,  Count  d'Erlon,  commands  that  of 
the  centre — Works  of  Astorga  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards — Mina’s  operations  in  Aragott 
— Villa  Campa’s  operations- — The  Empecinado  and  others  enter  Madrid — The  Duke  del 
Parque  enters  La  Mancha — Elio  and  Bassecour  march  to  Albacete  and  communicate  with 
the  Anglo-Sicilian  army — The  king  enters  Madrid — Soult’s  cavalry  scour  La  Mancha — 
Suchet’s  operations — General  Donkin  menaces  Denia — General  William  Clinton  takes  the 
command  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army — Suchet  intrenches  a  camp  at  Xativa — The  Anglo- 
Sicilian  army  falls  into  disrepute — General  Campbell  takes  the  command— Inactivity  of 
the  army — The  Frayle  surprises  a  convoy  of  French  artillery — Operations  in  Catalonia — 
Dissensions  in  that  province — Eroles  and  Codrington  menace  Tarragona — Eroles  sur¬ 
prises  a  French  detachment  at  Arbeca — Lacy  threatens  Mataro  and  Ilostalrich,  but  returns 
to  Vich — Manso  defeats  a  French  detachment  near  Molino  del  Rey — Decaen  defeats  the 
united  Catalonian  army  and  penetrates  to  Vich — The  Spanish  divisions  separate — Colonel 
Villamil  attempts  to  surprise  San  Felipe  de  Balaguer — Attacks  it  a  second  time  in  concert 
with  Codrington — The  place  succoured  by  the  garrison  of  Tortosa — Lacy  suffers  a  French 
convoy  to  reach  Barcelona,  is  accused  of  treachery  and  displaced — The  regular  warfare  in 
Catalonia  ceases— The  partisan  warfare  continues — England  the  real  support  of  the  war. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  PARTISAN  WARFARE. 

In  the  north,  while  Souham  was  gathering  in  front  of  Wellington,  some 
of  Mendizabal’s  bands  blockaded  Santona  by  land,  and  Popham,  after  his 
failure  at  Guetaria,  blockaded  it  by  sea.  It  was  not  very  well  provisioned, 
but  Napoleon,  always  watchful,  had  sent  an  especial  governor,  General 
Lameth,  and  a  chosen  engineer,  General  d’Abadie,  from  Paris  to  complete 
the  works.  By  their  activity  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
were  soon  mounted,  and  they  had  including  the  crew  of  a  corvette  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  eighteen  hundred  men.  Lameth,  who  was  obliged  to  fight  his 
way  into  the  place  in  September,  also  formed  an  armed  flotilla,  with 
which,  when  the  English  squadron  was  driven  off  the  port  by  gales  of 
wind,  he  made  frequent  captures.  Meanwhile  Mendizabal  surprised  the 
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garrison  of  Briviesca,  Longa  captured  a  large  convoy  with  its  escort,  near 
Burgos,  and  all  the  bands  had  visibly  increased  in  number  and  boldness. 

W  hen  Caffarelli  returned  from  the  Duero,  Reille  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Portugal,  Drouet  assumed  that  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  and 
Souham  being  thus  cast  off  returned  to  France.  The  army  of  Portugal 
was  then  widely  spread  over  the  country.  Avila  was  occupied,  Sarrut 
took  possession  of  Leon,  the  bands  of  Marquinez  and  Salazar  were  beaten, 
and  Foy  marching  to  seize  Astorga,  surprised  and  captured  ninety  men 
employed  to  dismantle  that  fortress ;  but  above  twenty  breaches  had 
already  been  opened  and  the  place  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance.  Mean¬ 
while  CafFarelli,  troubled  by  the  care  of  a  number  of  convoys,  one  of  which 
under  General  Frimont,  although  strongly  escorted  and  having  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  fell  into  Longa’s  hands  the  30th  of  November,  was  unable  to 
commence  active  operations  until  the  29th  of  December.  Then  his  de¬ 
tachments  chased  the  bands  from  Bilbao,  while  he  marched  himself  to 
succour  and  provision  Santona  and  Guetaria,  and  to  re-establish  his  other 
posts  along  the  coasts ;  but  while  he  was  near  Santona  the  Spaniards 
attacked  St.  Domingo  in  Navarre,  and  invested  Logrono. 

Sir  Home  Popham  had  suddenly  quitted  the  bay  of  Biscay  with  his 
squadron,  leaving  a  few  vessels  to  continue  the  littoral  warfare,-  which 
enabled  Caffarelli  to  succour  Santona ;  important  events  followed,  but  the 
account  of  them  must  be  deferred  as  belonging  to  the  transactions  of 
1813.  Meanwhile,  tracing  the  mere  chain  of  guerilla  operations  from 
Biscay  to  the  other  parts,  we  find  Abbe,  who  commanded  in  Pampeluna, 
Severoli,  who  guarded  the  right  of  the  Ebro,  and  Paris  who  had  returned 
from  Valencia  to  Zaragoza,  continually  and  at  times  successfully  attacked 
in  the  latter  end  of  1812;  for  after  Chaplangarra’s  exploit  near  Jaca, 
Mina  intercepted  all  communication  with  France,  and  on  the  22d  of  No¬ 
vember  surprised  and  drove  back  to  Zaragoza  with  loss  a  very  large 
convoy.  Then  he  besieged  the  castle  of  Huesca,  and  when  a  considerable 
force,  coming  from  Zaragoza,  forced  him  to  desist,  he  reappeared  at 
Barbastro.  Finally  in  a  severe  action  fought  on  the  heights  of  Senora 
del  Poya,  towards  the  end  of  December,  his  troops  were  dispersed  by 
Colonel  Colbert,  yet  the  French  lost  seventy  men,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
Mina  took  the  field  again,  with  forces  more  numerous  than  he  had  ever 
before  commanded. 

About  this  time  Villa  Campa,  who  had  intrenched  himself  near  Segorbe 
to  harass  Suchet’s  rear,  was  driven  from  thence  by  General  Pannelier, 
but  being  afterwards  joined  by  Gayan,  they  invested  the  castle  of  Daroca 
with  three  thousand  men.  Severoli  marching  from  Zaragoza  succoured 
the  place;  yet  Villa  Campa  reassembled  his  whole  force  near  Carinena, 
behind  Severoli,  who  was  forced  to  fight  his  way  home  to  Zaragoza.  The 
Spaniards  reappeared  at  Almunia,  and  on  the  22d  of  December,  another 
battle  was  fought,  when  Villa  Campa  being  defeated  with  considerable 
slaughter  retired  to  New  Castile,  and  there  soon  repaired  his  losses.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  Elio,  Bassecour,  and  the  Empecinado,  having 
waited  until  the  great  French  armies  passed  in  pursuit  of  Hill,  came  down 
upon  Madrid.  Wellington,  when  at  Salamanca,  expected  that  this  move¬ 
ment  would  call  off  some  troops  from  the  Tormes,  but  the  only  effect  was 
to  cause  the  garrison  left  by  Joseph  to  follow  the  great  army,  which  it 
rejoined,  between  the  Duero  and  the  Tormes,  with  a  great  encumbrance 
of  civil  servants  and  families.  The  partidas  then  entered  the  city  and 
committed  great  excesses,  treating  the  people  as  enemies. 
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Soult  and  Joseph  had  been  earnest  with  Suchet  to  send  a  strong  division 
by  Cuenca  as  a  protection  for  Madrid,  and  that  marshal  did  move  in  pei- 
son  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  as  far  as  Requena  on  the  ~yih  of 
November,  but  being  in  fear  for  his  line  towards  Alicante  soon  returned 
to  Valencia  in  a  state  of  indecision,  leaving  only  one  brigade  at  Requena. 
He  had  been  re-enforced  by  three  thousand  fresh  men  from  Catalonia, 
yet  he  would  not  undertake  any  operation  until  he  knew  something  of 
the  king’s  progress,  and  at  Requena  he  had  gained  no  intelligence  even 
of  the  passage  of  the  Tagus.  The  Spaniards  being  thus  uncontrolled 
gathered  in  all  directions. 

The  Duke  del  Parque  advanced  with  Ballesteros’  army  to  Villa  Nueva 
de  los  Infantes,  on  the  La  Mancha  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  his  cavalry 
entered  the  plains,  and  some  new  levies  from  Grenada,  came  to  Alcaraz 
on  his  right.  Elio  and  Bassecour,  leaving  Madrid  to  the  partidas,  marched 
to  Albacete,  without  hindrance  from  Suchet,  and  reopened  the  communi¬ 
cation  with  Alicante;  hence  exclusive  of  the  Sicilian  army,  nearly  thirty 
thousand  regular  Spanish  troops  were  said  to  be  assembled  on  the  borders 
of  Murcia,  and  six  thousand  new  levies  came  to  Cordova  as  a  reserve. 
However,  on  the  3d  of  December,  Joseph,  at  the  head  of  his  guards  and 
the  army  of  the  centre,  drove  all  the  partidas  from  the  capital,  and  re¬ 
occupied  Guadalaxara  and  the  neighbouring  posts;  Soult  entered  Toledo 
and  his  cavalry  advanced  towards  Del  Parque,  who  immediately  recrossed 
the  Morena,  and  then  the  French  horsemen  swept  La  Mancha  to  gather 
contributions  and  to  fill  the  magazines  at  Toledo. 

By  these  operations,  Del  Parque,  now  joined  by  the  Grenadan  troops 
from  Alcaraz,  was  separated  from  Elio,  and  Suchet  was  relieved  from  a 
danger  which  he  had  dreaded  too  much,  and  by  his  own  inaction  contri¬ 
buted  to  increase.  It  is  true  he  had  all  the  sick  men  belonging  to  the 
king’s  and  to  Soult’s  army  on  his  hands,  but  he  had  also  many  effective 
men  of  those  armies ;  and  though  the  yellow  fever  had  shown  itself  in 
some  of  his  hospitals,  and  though  he  was  also  very  uneasy  for  the  security 
of  his  base  in  Aragon,  where  the  partida  warfare  was  reviving,  yet,  with 
a  disposable  force  of  fifteen  thousand  infantry,  and  a  fine  division  of  cavalry, 
he  should  not  have  permitted  Elio  to  pass  his  flank  in  the  manner  he  did. 
He  was  afraid  of  the  Sicilian  army,  which  had  indeed  a  great  influence  on 
all  the  preceding  operations,  for  it  is  certain  that  Suchet  would  otherwise 
have  detached  troops  to  Madrid  by  the  Cuenca  road,  and  then  Soult  would 
probably  have  sought  a  battle  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadarama 
mountains  ;  but  this  influence  arose  entirely  from  the  position  of  the  Ali¬ 
cante  army,  not  from  its  operations,  which  were  feeble  and  vacillating. 

Maitland  had  resigned  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  his  successor 
M’Kenzie  immediately  pushed  out  some  troops  to  the  front,  and  there 
was  a  slight  descent  upon  Xabea  by  the  navy ;  but  the  general  re¬ 
mained  without  plan  or  object,  the  only  signs  of  vitality  being  a  fruitless 
demonstration  against  the  castle  of  Denia,  where  General  Donkin  disem¬ 
barked  on  the  4th  of  October  with  a  detachment  of  the  eighty-first  regi¬ 
ment.  The  walls  had  been  represented  as  weak,  but  they  were  found  to 
be  high  and  strong,  and  the  garrison  had  been  unexpectedly  doubled  that 
morning,  hence  no  attack  took  place,  and  in  the  evening  a  second  re-en¬ 
forcement  arrived,  whereupon  the  British  re-embarked.  However  the 
water  was  so  full  of  pointed  rocks  that  it  was  only  by  great  exertions 
Lieutenant  Penruddocke  of  the  Fame  could  pull  in  the  boats,  and  the 
soldiers  wading  and  fighting,  got  on  board  with  little  loss  indeed  but  in 
confusion. 
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Soon  after  this,  General  William  Clinton  came  from  Sicily  to  take  the 
command,  and  Wellington  who  was  then  before  Burgos,  thinking  Suchet 
would  weaken  his  army  to  help  the  king,  recommended  an  attempt  upon 
the  city  of  Valencia  either  by  a  coast  attack  or  by  a  land  operation, 
warning  Clinton  however  to  avoid  an  action  in  a  cavalry  country.  This 
was  not  very  difficult,  because  the  land  was  generally  rocky  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  but  Clinton  would  not  stir  without  first  having  possession  of  the 
citadel  of  Alicante,  and  thus  all  things  fell  into  disorder  and  weakness. 
For  the  jealous  Spanish  governor  would  not  suffer  the  British  to  hold 
even  a  gate  of  the  town,  nay,  he  sent  Elio  a  large  convoy  of  clothing  and 
other  stores  with  an  escort  of  only  twenty  men,  that  he  might  retain  two 
of  that  general’s  battalions  to  resist  the  attempt  which  he  believed  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  believe  that  Clinton  would  make  on  the  citadel.  Meanwhile 
that  general,  leaving  Whittingham  and  Roche  at  Alcoy  and  Xixona,  drew 
in  his  other  troops  from  the  posts  previously  occupied  in  front  by  M’Ken- 
zie ;  he  feared  Suchet’s  cavalry,  but  the  marshal,  estimating  the  allied 
armies  at  more  than  fifty  thousand  men,  would  undertake  no  serious  en¬ 
terprise  while  ignorant  of  the  king’s  progress  against  Lord  Wellington. 
He  however  diligently  strengthened  his  camp  at  San  Felipe  de  Xativa, 
threw  another  bridge  over  the  Xucar,  intrenched  the  passes  in  his  front, 
covered  Denia  with  a  detachment,  obliged  Whittingham  to  abandon 
Alcoy,  dismantled  the  extensive  walls  of  Valencia,  and  fortified  a  citadel 
there.* 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  Elio  came  down  to  Albacete,  and 
priding  himself  upon  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  avoided  the  French 
armies,  proposed  to  Clinton  a  combined  attack  upon  Suchet.  Elio  greatly 
exaggerated  his  own  numbers,  and  giving  out  that  Del  Parque’s  force  was 
under  his  command,  pretended  that  he  could  bring  forty  thousand  men 
into  the  field,  four  thousand  being  cavalry.  But  the  two  Spanish  armies 
if  united  would  scarcely  have  produced  twenty  thousand  really  effective 
infantry  ;  moreover,  Del  Parque,  a  sickly  unwieldy  person,  was  extremely 
incapable,  his  soldiers  were  discontented  and  mutinous,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  moving  beyond  Alcaraz.f 

With  such  allies  it  was  undoubtedly  difficult  for  the  English  general  to 
co-operate,  yet  it  would  seem,  something  considerable  might  have  been 
effected  while  Suchet  was  at  Requena,  even  before  Elio  arrived,  and  more 
surely  after  that  general  had  reached  Albacete.  Clinton  had  then  twelve 
thousand  men,  of  which  five  thousand  were  British  :  there  was  a  fleet  to 
aid  his  operations,  and  the  Spanish  infantry  under  Elio  were  certainly 
ten  thousand.  Nothing  was  done,  and  it  was  because  nothing  was  at¬ 
tempted,  that  Napoleon,  who  watched  this  quarter  closely,  assured  Suchet, 
that  however  difficult  his  position  was  from  the  extent  of  country  he  had 
to  keep  in  tranquillity,  the  enemy  in  his  front  was  not  really  formidable.^; 
Events  justified  this  observation.  The  French  works  were  soon  completed, 
and  the  British  army  fell  into  such  disrepute,  that  the  Spaniards  with  sar¬ 
castic  malice  affirmed  it  was  to  be  put  under  Elio  to  make  it  useful. 

Meanwhile  Roche’s  and  Whittingham’s  divisions  continued  to  excite 
the  utmost  jealousy  in  the  other  Spanish  troops,  who  asked,  very  reason¬ 
ably,  what  they  did  to  merit  such  advantages  England  paid  and  clothed 

\ 
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them  and  the  Spaniards  were  bound  to  feed  them  ;*  they  did  not  do  so, 
and  Canga  Arguelles,  the  intendant  of  the  province,  asserted  that  he  had 
twice  provided  magazines  for  them  in  Alicante,  which  were  twice  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  governor  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  other  Spanish  troops 
were  far  worse  off  than  these  divisions.  But  on  every  side  intrigues, 
discontent,  vacillation,  and  weakness  were  visible,  and  again  it  was  shown 
that  if  England  was  the  stay  of  the  Peninsula,  it  was  Wellington  alone 
who  supported  the  war. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  the  obstinacy  of  the  governor  being  at  last 
overcome,  he  gave  up  the  citadel  of  Alicante  to  the  British  ;  yet  no  offen¬ 
sive  operations  followed,  though  Suchet,  on  the  26th,  drove  Roche’s  troops 
out  of  Alcoy  with  loss,  and  defeated  the  Spanish  cavalry  at  Yecla.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  2d  of  December,  General  Campbell,  arriving  from  Sicily, 
with  four  thousand  men,  principally  British,  assumed  the  command, 
making  the  fourth  general-in-chief  in  the  same  number  of  months.  His 
presence,  the  strong  re-enforcement  he  brought,  and  the  intelligence  that 
Lord  William  Bentinck  was  to  follow  with  another  re-enforcement,  again 
raised  the  public  expectation,  and  Elio  immediately  proposed  that  the 
British  should  occupy  the  enemy  on  the  lower  Xucar,  while  the  Spa¬ 
niards  crossing  that  river  attacked  Requena.  However,  General  Camp¬ 
bell,  after  making  some  feeble  demonstrations,  declared  he  would  await 
Lord  William  Bentinck’s  arrival.  Then  the  Spanish  general,  who  had 
hitherto  abstained  from  any  disputes  with  the  British,  became  extremely 
discontented,  and  dispersed  his  army  for  subsistence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  general  complained  that  Elio  had  abandoned  him. 

Suchet,  expecting  Campbell  to  advance,  had  withdrawn  his  outposts  to 
concentrate  at  Xativa  ;  but  when  he  found  him  as  inactive  as  his  prede¬ 
cessors  and  saw  the  Spanish  troops  scattered,  he  surprised  one  Spanish 
post  at  Ontenienle,  another  in  Ibi,  and  reoccupied  all  his  former  offensive 
positions  in  front  of  Alicante.  Soult’s  detachments  were  now  also  felt  in 
La  Mancha,  wherefore  Elio  retired  into  Murcia,  and  Del  Parque,  as  we 
have  seen,  went  over  the  Morena.  Thus  the  storm  which  had  menaced 
the  French  disappeared  entirely,  for  Campbell,  following  his  instructions, 
refused  rations  to  Whittingham’s  corps  and  desired  it  to  separate  for  the 
sake  of  subsistence  ;  and  as  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  actually 
starving,  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  them  :  nay,  Habert 
marched  up  to  Alicante,  killed  and  wounded  some  men  almost  under  the 
walls,  and  the  Anglo-Italian  soldiers  deserted  to  him  by  whole  companies 
when  opportunity  offered. | 

Suchet  did  as  he  pleased  towards  his  front  but  he  was  unquiet  for  his 
rear,  for  besides  the  operations  of  Villa  Campa,  Gayan,  Duran  and  Mina 
in  Aragon,  the  Frayle  and  other  partida  chiefs  continually  vexed  his  com¬ 
munications  with  Tortosa.  Fifty  men  had  been  surprised  and  destroyed 
near  Segorbe  the  22d  of  November,  by  Villa  Campa  ;  and  General  Pan- 
netier,  who  was  sent  against  that  chief,  though  he  took  and  destroyed  his 
intrenched  camp,  was  unable  to  bring  him  to  action  or  to  prevent  him 
from  going  to  Aragon,  and  attacking  Daroca,  as  I  have  before  shown. 
Meanwhile  the  Frayle  surprised  and  destroyed  an  ordnance  convoy,  took 
several  guns  and  four  hundred  horses,  and  killed  in  cold  blood  after  the 
action,  above  a  hundred  artillery-men  and  officers.  A  moveable  column 
being  immediately  despatched  against  him,  destroyed  his  depots  and  many 
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of  his  men,  but  the  Frayle  himself  escaped  and  soon  reappeared  upon  the 
communications.  The  loss  of  this  convoy  was  the  first  disgrace  of  the 
kind  which  had  befallen  the  army  of  Aragon,  and  to  use  Suchet’s  expres¬ 
sion  a  battle  would  have  cost  him  less.* 

Nor  were  the  Spaniards  quite  inactive  in  Catalonia,  although  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  General  Maitland  had  so  dispirited  them  that  the  regular  warfare 
was  upon  the  point  of  ceasing  altogether.  The  active  army  was  indeed 
stated  to  be  twenty  thousand  strong,  and  the  tercios  of  reserve  forty- five 
thousand  ;  yet  a  column  of  nine  hundred  French  controlled  the  sea-line 
and  cut  off  all  supplies  landed  for  the  interior.  Lacy  who  remained  about 
Vich  with  seven  thousand  men  affirmed  that  he  could  not  feed  his  army 
on  the  coast :  but  Captain  Codrington  says  that  nineteen  feluccas  laden 
with  flour  had  in  two  nights  only,  landed  their  cargoes  between  Mataro 
and  Barcelona  for  the  supply  of  the  latter  city,  and  that  these  and  many 
other  ventures  of  the  same  kind  might  have  been  captured  without  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  that  Claros  and  Milans  continued  corruptly  to  connive  at  the  pas- 
page  of  the  French  convoys;  that  the  rich  merchants  of  Mataro  and 
Arens  invited  the  enemy  to  protect  their  contraband  convoys  going  to 
France,  and  yet  accused  him  publicly  of  interrupting  their  lawful  trade 
when  in  fact  he  was  only  disturbing  a  treasonable  commerce,  carried  on 
so  openly  that  he  was  forced  to  declare  a  blockade  of  the  whole  coast.f 
A  plot  to  deliver  up  the  Medas  islands  was  also  discovered,  and  when 
Lacy  was  pressed  to  call  out  the  somatenes,  a  favourite  project  with  the 
English  naval  officers,  he  objected  that  he  could  scarcely  feed  and  pro¬ 
vide  ammunition  for  the  regular  troops.  He  also  observed  that  the  general 
efforts  of  that  nature  hitherto  made,  and  under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  had  produced  only  a  waste  of  life,  of  treasure,  of  provisions,  of 
ammunition  and  of  arms,  and  now  the  French  possessed  all  the  strong 
places. 

At  this  time  so  bitter  were  the  party  dissensions  that  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
anticipated  the  ruin  of  the  principality  from  that  cause  alone.  Lacy,  Sars- 
field,  Eroles  and  Captain  Codrington,  continued  their  old  disputes,  and 
Sarsfield  who  was  then  in  Aragon  had  also  quarrelled  with  Mina  ;  Lacy 
made  a  formal  requisition  to  have  Codrington  recalled,  the  junta  of  Cata¬ 
lonia  made  a  like  demand  to  the  regency  respecting  Lacy,  and  meanwhile 
such  was  the  misery  of  the  soldiers  that  the  officers  of  one  regiment  ac¬ 
tually  begged  at  the  doors  of  private  houses  to  obtain  old  clothing  for  their 
men,  and  even  this  poor  succour  was  denied.  A  few  feeble  isolated  efforts 
by  some  of  the  partisan  generals,  were  the  only  signs  of  war  when  Wel¬ 
lington’s  victory  at  Salamanca  again  raised  the  spirit  of  the  province. 
Then  also  for  the  first  time  the  new  constitution  adopted  by  the  cortez  was 
proclaimed  in  Catalonia,  the  junta  of  that  province  was  suppressed,  Eroles 
the  people’s  favourite  obtained  greater  powers,  and  was  even  flattered  with 
the  hope  of  becoming  captain-general,  for  the  regency  had  agreed  at  last 
to  recall  Lacy.  In  fine  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed,  and  many  thousand 
English  muskets  and  other  weapons  were  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  given  to 
the  partisans  as  well  as  to  the  regular  troops,  which  enabled  them  to 
receive  cartridges  from  the  ships  instead  of  the  loose  powder  formerly 
demanded  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  bore  of  the  Spanish  mus¬ 
kets.  The  effect  of  these  happy  coincidences  was  soon  displayed. 
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Eroles,  who  had  raised  a  new  division  of  three  thousand  men,  contrived 
in  concert  with  Codrington,  a  combined  movement  in  September  against 
Tarragona.  Marching  in  the  night  of  the  27th  from  Reus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Francoli,  he  was  met  by  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  and  having 
repulsed  a  sally  from  the  fortress,  drove  some  Catalans  in  the  French 
service,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Olivo,  while  the  boats  swept  the  mole,  taking 
five  vessels.  After  this  affair  Eroles  encamped  on  the  hill  separating 
Lerida,  Tarragona,  and  Tortosa,  meaning  to  intercept  the  communication 
between  those  places  and  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  the  fleet,  now  the 
more  necessary  because  Lacy  had  lost  this  advantage  eastward  of  Barce¬ 
lona.  While  thus  posted  he  heard  that  a  French  detachment  had  come 
from  Lerida  to  Arbeca,  wherefore  making  a  forced  march  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  he  surprised  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  on  the  2d  of  October, 
and  then  returned  to  his  former  quarters. 

Meanwhile  Lacy  embarked  scaling  ladders  and  battering  guns  on  board 
the  English  ships,  and  made  a  pompous  movement  against  Mataro  with 
his  whole  force,  yet  at  the  moment  of  execution  changed  his  plan  and 
attempted  to  surprise  Hostalrich,  but  he  let  this  design  be  known,  and  as 
the  enemy  prepared  to  succour  the  place,  he  returned  to  Vich  without 
doing  any  thing.  During  these  operations  Manso  defeated  two  hundred 
French  near  Molino  del  Rey,  gained  some  advantages  over  one  Pelligri,  a 
French  miguellete  partisan,  and  captured  some  French  boats  at  Mataro 
after  Lacy’s  departure.  However,  Sarsfield’s  mission  to  raise  an  army  in 
Aragon  had  failed,  and  Decaen  desiring  to  check  the  reviving  spirit  of  the 
Catalans,  made  a  combined  movement  against  Vich  in  the  latter  end  of 
October.  Lacy  immediately  drew  Eroles,  Manso,  and  Milans  towards 
that  point,  and  thus  the  fertile  country  about  Reus  was  again  resigned  to 
the  French,  the  intercourse  with  the  fleet  totally  lost,  and  the  garrison  of 
Tarragona,  which  had  been  greatly  straitened  by  the  previous  opera¬ 
tions  of  Eroles,  was  relieved.  Yet  the  defence  of  Vich  was  not  secured, 
for  on  the  3d  of  November  one  division  of  the  French  forced  the  main 
body  of  the  Spaniards,  under  Lacy  and  Milans,  at  the  passes  of  Puig 
Cracioso  and  Congosto,  and  though  the  other  divisions  were  less  successful 
against  Eroles  and  Manso,  at  St.  Filieu  de  Codenas,  Decaen  reached  Vich 
the  4th.  1  he  Catalans,  who  had  lost  altogether  above  five  hundred  men, 
then  separated  ;  Lacy  went  to  the  hills  near  Monblanc,  Milans  and  Rovera 
towards  Olot,  and  Manso  to  Montserrat. 

Eroles  returned  to  Reus,  and  was  like  to  have  surprised  the  Col  de 
Balaguer,  for  he  sent  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Villamil,  dressed  in 
Italian  unilorms  which  had  been  taken  by  Rovera  in  Figueras,  and  his 
men  were  actually  admitted  within  the  palisade  of  the  fort 'before  the  gar¬ 
rison  perceived  the  deceit.  A  lieutenant  with  sixteen  men  placed  outside 
were  taken,  and  this  loss  was  magnified  so  much  to  Eroles  that  he  ordered 
Villamd  to  make  a  more  regular  attack.  To  aid  him  Codrington  brought 
up  the  Blake,  and  landed  some  marines,  yet  no  impression  was  made&on 
the  garrison,  and  the  allies  retired  on  the  7th  at  the  approach  of  two 
thousand  men  sent  from  Tortosa.  Eroles  and  Manso  then  vainlv  united 
near  Manresa  to  oppose  Decaen,  who,  coming  down  from  Vich,  forced  his 
way  to  Reus,  seized  a  vast  quantity  of  corn,  supplied  Tarragona,  and  then 
marched  to  Barcelona. 

These  opeiations  indisputably  proved  that  there  was  no  real  power  of 
resistance  in  the  Catalan  army,  but  as  an  absurd  notion  prevailed  that 
boult,  Suchet,  and  Joseph  were  coming  with  their  armies  in  one  body,  to 
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France,  through  Catalonia,  Lacy  endeavoured  to  cover  his  inactivity  by 
4  pretending  a  design  to  raise  a  large  force  in  Aragon,  with  which  to  watch 
this  retreat,  and  to  act  as  a  flanking  corps  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  then  approaching  Zaragoza.*  Such  rumours  served  to  amuse 
the  Catalans  for  a  short  time,  but  the  sense  of  their  real  weakness  soon 
returned.  In  December  Bertoletti,  the  governor  of  Tarragona,  marched 
upon  Reus,  and  defeated  some  hundred  men  who  had  reassembled  there; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  French  convoy  for  Barcelona,  escorted  by  three 
thousand  men,  passed  safely  in  the  face  of  six  thousand  Catalan  soldiers, 
who  were  desirous  to  attack  but  were  prevented  by  Lacy. 

The  anger  of  the  people  and  of  the  troops  also,  on  this  occasion  was 
loudly  expressed,  Lacy  was  openly  accused  of  treachery,  and  was  soon 
after  recalled.  However,  Eroles,  who  had  come  to  Cape  Salou  to  obtain 
succour  from  the  squadron  for  his  suffering  soldiers,  acknowledged  that 
the  resources  of  Catalonia  were  worn  out,  the  spirit  of  the  people  broken 
by  Lacy’s  misconduct,  and  the  army,  reduced  to  less  than  seven  thousand 
men,  naked  and  famishing.  Affairs  were  so  bad,  that  expecting  to  be 
made  captain-general  he  was  reluctant  to  accept  that  office,  and  the  regular 
warfare  was  in  fact  extinguished,  for  Sarsfield  was  now  acting  as  a  parti¬ 
san  on  the  Ebro.  Nevertheless  the  French  were  greatly  dismayed  at  the 
disasters  in  Russia;  their  force  was  weakened  by  the  drafts  made  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  Napoleon’s  new  army  ;  and  the  war  of  the  partidas  con¬ 
tinued,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  where  Sarsfield,  at  the 
head  of  Eroles’  ancient  division,  which  he  had  carried  with  him  out  of 
Catalonia,  acted  in  concert  with  Mina,  Duran,  Villa  Campa,  the  Frayle, 
Pendencia,  and  other  chiefs,  who  were  busy  upon  Suchet’s  communication 
between  Tortosa  and  Valencia. 

Aragon  being  now  unquiet,  and  Navarre  and  Biscay  in  a  state  of  insur¬ 
rection,  the  French  forces  in  the  interior  of  Spain  were  absolutely  invested. 
Their  front  was  opposed  by  regular  armies,  their  flanks  annoyed  by  the 
British  squadrons,  and  their  rear,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  plagued  and  stung  by  this  chain  of  partidas  and  insurrections. 
And  England  was  the  cause  of  all  this.  England  was  the  real  deliverer 
of  the  Peninsula.  It  was  her  succours  thrown  into  Biscay  that  had  excited 
the  new  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  enabled  Mina  and  the 
other  chiefs  to  enter  Aragon,  while  Wellington  drew  the  great  masses  of 
the  French  towards  Portugal.  It  was  that  insurrection,  so  forced  on, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  cessation  of  the  regular  warfare  in  Catalonia, 
gave  life  and  activity  to  the  partidas  of  the  south.  It  was  the  army  from 
Sicily  which,  though  badly  commanded,  by  occupying  the  attention  of 
Suchet  in  front,  obliged  him  to  keep  his  forces  together  instead  of  hunting 
down  the  bands  on  his  communications.  In  fine,  it  was  the  troops  of 
England  who  had  shocked  the  enemy’s  front  of  battle,  the  fleets  of  England 
which  had  menaced  his  flanks  with  disembarkations,  the  money  and  stores 
of  England  which  had  supported  the  partidas.  Every  part  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  was  pervaded  by  her  influence,  or  her  warriors,  and  a  trembling  sense 
of  insecurity  was  communicated  to  the  French  wherever  their  armies 
were  not  united  in  masses. 

Such  then  were  the  various  military  events  of  the  year  1812,  and  the 
English  general  taking  a  view  of  the  whole,  judged  that  however  anxious 
the°French  might  be  to  invade  Portugal,  they  would  be  content  during  the 

*  Captain  Codrington’s  Correspondence,  MS. 
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the  want  of  money,  and  the  active  folly  of  the  different  governments  he 
served.  For  first  his  design  was  to  menace  the  French  in  Spain  so  as  to 
bring  their  forces  upon  him  from  other  parts,  and  then  to  retire  into 
Portugal,  again  to  issue  forth  when  want  should  cause  them  to  disperse. 
He  was  not  without  hopes  indeed  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  yet  he  was 
content,  if  the  occasion  came  not,  to  wear  out  the  French  by  continual 
marching,  and  he  trusted  that  the  frequent  opportunities  thus  given  to  the 
Spaniards  would  finally  urge  them  to  a  general  effort.  But  he  found  his 
enemy,  from  the  first,  too  powerful  for  him,  even  without  drawing  succour 
from  distant  parts,  and  he  would  have  fallen  back  at  once,  were  it  not  for 
Marmont’s  rashness.  Nor  would  the  victory  of  the  Arapiles  itself  have 
produced  any  proportionate  effect  but  for  the  errors  of  the  king,  and  his 
rejection  of  Soult’s  advice.  Those  errors  caused  the  evacuation  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  yet  it  was  only  to  concentrate  an  overwhelming  force  with  which 
the  French  finally  drove  the  victors  back  to  Portugal. 

Again,  Wellington  designed  to  finish  his  campaign  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  circumstances  obliged  him  to  remain  in  the  northern 
provinces.  He  would  have  taken  Burgos,  and  he  could  not ;  he  would 
have  rested  longer  on  the  Carrion,  and  his  flanks  were  turned  by  the 
bridges  of  Palencia  and  Banos ;  he  would  have  rested  behind  the  Duero, 
to  profit  of  his  central  position,  but  the  bridge  at  Tordesillas  was 
ravished  from  him,  and  the  sudden  reparation  of  that  at  Toro,  obliged 
him  to  retire.  Fie  would  have  united  with  Hill  on  the  Adaja,  and  he 
could  only  unite  with  him  behind  the  Tormes;  and  on  this  last  river 
also  he  desired  either  to  take  his  winter-quarters,  or  to  have  delivered 
a  great  battle,  with  a  view  to  regain  Madrid,  and  he  could  do  neither. 
Finally,  he  endeavoured  to  make  an  orderly  and  an  easy  retreat  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  his  army  was  like  to  have  dissolved  altogether.  And  yet 
in  all  these  varying  circumstances,  his  sagacity  as  to  the  general  course 
of  the  war,  his  promptness  in  taking  advantage  of  particular  opportuni¬ 
ties,  was  conspicuous.  These  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
real  genius. 

Passing  over  as  already  sufficiently  illustrated  that  master-stroke,  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  the  reader  woulld  do  well  to  mark,  how  this  great 
commander  did,  after  that  event,  separate  the  king’s  army  from  Marmont’s, 
forcing  the  one  to  retreat  upon  Burgos,  and  driving  the  other  from  Madrid  ; 
how  he  thus  broke  up  the  French  combinations,  so  that  many  weeks  were 
of  necessity  required  to  reunite  a  power  capable  of  disturbing  him  in  the 
field;  how  he  posted  Clinton’s  division  and  the  Gallicians,  to  repress  any 
light  excursion  by  the  beaten  army  of  Portugal;  how,  foreseeing  Soult’s 
plan  to  establish  a  new  base  of  operations  in  Andalusia,  he  was  prepared, 
by  a  sudden  descent  from  Madrid,  to  drive  Soult  himself  from  that  pro¬ 
vince ;  how  promptly,  when  the  siege  of  Burgos  failed,  and  his  combina¬ 
tions  were  ruined  by  the  fault  of  others,  how  promptly  I  say,  he  com¬ 
menced  his  retreat,  sacrificing  all  his  high-wrought  expectation  of  triumph 
in  a  campaign  which  he  burned  to  finish,  and  otherwise  would  have 
finished,  even  with  more  splendour  than  it  had  commenced. 

If  Burgos,  a  mean  fortress  of  the  lowest  order,  had  fallen  early,  the 
world  would  have  seen  a  noble  stroke.  For  the  Gallicians,  aided  by  a 
weak  division  of  Wellington’s  army,  and  by  the  British  re-enforcements 
making  up  from  Coruna,  would,  covered  by  Burgos,  have  sufficed  to  keep 
the  army  of  Portugal  in  check,  while  Popham’s  armament  would  have 
fomented  a  general  insurrection  of  the  northern  provinces.  Meanwhile 
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Wellington,  gathering  forty-five  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  fifteen 
thousand  Spaniards,  on  the  Tagus,  would  have  marched  towards  Murcia; 
Ballesteros’  army,  and  the  sixteen  thousand  men  composing  the  Alicante 
army,  would  there  have  joined  him,  and  with  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
he  would  have  delivered  such  a  battle  to  the  united  French  armies,  if  in¬ 
deed  they  could  have  united,  as  would  have  shaken  all  Europe  with  its 
martial  clangor.  To  exchange  this  glorious  vision,  for  the  cold  desolate 
reality  of  a  dangerous  winter  retreat  was,  for  Wellington,  but  a  momen¬ 
tary  mental  struggle,  and  it  was  simultaneous  with  that  daring  conception, 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Burgos  under  the  fire  of  the  castle. 

Let  him  be  traced  now  in  retreat.  Pursued  by  a  superior  army  and 
seeing  his  cavalry  defeated,  he  turned  as  a  savage  lion  at  the  Carrion,  nor 
would  he  have  removed  so  quickly  from  that  lair,  if  the  bridges  at  Palen- 
cia  and  Banos  had  been  destroyed  according  to  his  order.  Neither  is  his 
cool  self-possession  to  be  overlooked ;  for  when  both  his  flanks  were  thus 
exposed,  instead  of  falling  back  in  a  burred  manner  to  the  Duero,  he 
judged  exactly  the  value  of  the  rugged  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Pisuerga,  in  opposition  to  the  double  advantage  obtained  by  the  enemy  at 
Palencia  and  Banos ;  nor  did  the  difficulty  which  Souham  and  Caffarelli, 
independent  commanders,  and  neither  of  them  accustomed  to  move  large 
armies,  would  find  in  suddenly  changing  their  line  of  operations,  escape 
him.  His  march  to  Cabecon  and  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  Pisuerga 
was  not  a  retreat,  it  was  the  shill:  of  a  practised  captain. 

When  forced  to  withdraw  Hill  from  the  Tagus,  he,  on  the  instant, 
formed  a  new  combination  to  fight  that  great  battle  on  the  Adaja  which 
he  had  intended  to  deliver  near  the  Guadalaviar ;  and  though  the  splendid 
exploit  of  Captain  Guingret,  at  Tordesillas,  baffled  this  intent,  he,  in 
return,  baffled  Souham  by  that  ready  stroke  of  generalship,  the  posting  of 
his  whole  army  in  front  of  Rueda,  thus  forbidding  a  passage  by  the 
restored  bridge.  Finally,  if  he  could  not  maintain  the  line  of  the  Duero, 
nor  that  of  the  Tormes,  it  was  because  rivers  can  never  be  permanently 
defended  against  superior  forces,  and  yet  he  did  not  quit  the  last  without 
a  splendid  tactical  illustration.  I  mean  that  surprising  movement  from 
the  Arapiles  to  the  Valmusa,  a  movement  made  not  in  confusion  and  half 
flight,  but  in  close  order  of  battle,  his  columns  ready  for  action,  his  artil¬ 
lery  and  cavalry  skirmishing,  passing  the  Junguen  without  disorder,  filing 
along  the  front  of  and  winding  into  the  rear  of  a  most  powerful  French 
army,  the  largest  ever  collected  in  one  mass  in  the  Peninsula,  an  army 
having  twice  as  many  guns  as  the  allies,  and  twelve  thousand  able  horse¬ 
men  to  boot.  And  all  these  'great  and  skilful  actions  were  executed  by 
Lord  Wellington  with  an  army  composed  of  different  nations;  soldiers, 
fierce  indeed,  and  valiant,  terrible  in  battle,  but  characterized  by  himself, 
as  more  deficient  in  good  discipline  than  any  army  of  which  he  had  ever 
read  ! 

Men  engaged  only  in  civil  affairs  and  especially  book  men  are  apt  to 
undervalue  military  genius,  talking  as  if  simple  bravery  were  the  highest 
qualification  of  a  general;  and  they  have  another  mode  of  appeasing  an 
inward  sense  of  inferiority,  namely,  to  attribute  the  successes  of  a  great 
captain,  to  the  prudence  of  some  discreet  adviser,  who  in  secret  rules  the 
general,  amends  his  errors,  and  leaves  him  all  the  glory.  Thus  Napoleon 
had  Berthier,  Wellington  has  Sir  George  Murray  1  but  in  this,  the  most 
skilful,  if  not  the  most  glorious  of  WellingtonVcampaigns,  Sir  George 
Murray  was  not  present,  and  the  staff* of  the  army  was  governed  by  three 
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young  lieutenant-colonels,  namely,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Waters,  and 
Delancey ;  for  though  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon  joined  the  army  as  quar¬ 
termaster-general  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he  was  inexperienced,  and 
some  bodily  suffering  impeded  his  personal  exertions. 

Such  then  were  the  principal  points  of  skill  displayed  by  Wellington  ; 
yet  so  vast  and  intricate  an  art  is  war,  that  the  apophthegm  of  Turenne 
will  always  be  found  applicable :  “ He  who  has  made  no  mistakes  in  war , 
has  seldom  made  war .”  Some  military  writers,  amongst  them  the  cele¬ 
brated  Jomini,  blame  the  English  general,  that  with  a  conquering  army, 
and  an  insurgent  nation  at  his  beck,  he  should  in  three  months  after  his 
victory  have  attempted  nothing  more  than  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Burgos. 
This  censure  is  not  entirely  unfounded;  the  king  certainly  escaped  very 
easily  from  Madrid ;  yet  there  are  many  points  to  be  argued  ere  the  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  decided.  The  want  of  money,  a  want  progressively  increas¬ 
ing,  had  become  almost  intolerable.  Wellington’s  army  was  partly  fed 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  partly  from  the  valley  of  the  Pisuerga  ;  Plill’s  troops 
were  fed  from  Lisbon ;  the  Portuguese  in  their  own  country,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  every  where  lived  as  the  French  did,  by  requisition  ;  but  the  British 
professed  to  avoid  that  mode  of  subsistence,  and  they  made  it  a  national 
boast  to  all  Europe  that  they  did  so;  the  movements  of  the  army  were, 
therefore,  always  subservient  to  this  principle,  and  must  be  judged 
accordingly,  because  want  of  money  was  with  them  want  of  motion. 

Now  four  modes  of  operation  were  open  to  Wellington  : 

1°.  After  the  victory  of  Salamanca  to  follow  the  king  to  Valeticia,  unite 
with  the  Alicante  army ,  and,  having  thus  separated  Soult  from  Joseph 
and  Suchet,  to  act  according  to  events. 

To  have  thus  moved  at  once,  without  money,  into  Valencia,  or  Murcia, 
new  countries  where  he  had  no  assured  connexions,  and  which  were 
scarcely  able  to  feed  the  French  armies,  would  have  exposed  him  to 
great  difficulties ;  and  he  must  have  made  extensive  arrangements  with 
the  fleet  ere  he  could  have  acted  vigorously,  if,  as  was  probable,  the 
French  concentrated  all  their  forces  behind  the  Guadalaviar.  Meanwhile 
the  distance  between  the  main  allied  army  and  those  troops  necessarily 
left  in  the  north,  being  considered,  the  latter  must  have  been  strengthened 
at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  south,  unless  the  army  of  Portugal  joined 
the  king,  and  then  Wellington  would  have  been  quite  overmatched  in 
Valencia ;  that  is,  if  Soult  also  joined  the  king,  and  if  not  he  would  have 
placed  the  English  general  between  two  fires.  If  a  force  was  not  left  in 
the  north  the  army  of  Portugal  would  have  had  open  field,  either  to  march 
to  the  king’s  assistance  by  Zaragoza,  or  to  have  relieved  Astorga,  seized 
Salamanca,  removed  the  prisoners  and  the  trophies  of  the  Arapiles,  and 
destroyed  all  the  great  lines  of  magazines  and  depots  even  to  the  Tagus. 
Moieover,  the  yellow  fever  raged  in  Murcia,  and  this  would  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  English  general  to  depend  upon  the  contracted  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  offered  by  Alicante,  because  the  advance  of  Clauzel  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  it  on  the  Tagus.  Time,  therefore,  was 
requiied  to  anange  the  means  of  operating  in  this  manner,  and  meanwhile 
the  army  was  not  unwisely  turned  another  way. 

2  .  lo  march  directly  against  Soult  in  Andalusia. 

This  project  Wellington  was  prepared  to  execute,  when  the  king’s  orders 
rendered  it  necessary  ;  but  if  Joseph  had  adopted  Soult’s  plan  a  grand 
field  for  the  display  of  military  art  would  have  been  opened.  The  king 
going  by  the  Despeiias  Perros,  and  having  the  advantage  of  time  in  the 
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march,  could  have  joined  Soult,  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  before  the 
English  general  could  have  joined  Hill.  The  sixty  thousand  combatants 
thus  united  could  have  kept  the  field  until  Suchet  had  also  joined  ;  but 
they  could  scarcely  have  maintained  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  also,  and 
hence  the  error  of  Wellington  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  did  not  make 
an  effort  to  overtake  the  king,  either  upon  or  beyond  the  Tagus;  for  the 
army  of  the  centre  would  certainly  have  joined  Soult  by  the  Despenas 
Perros,  if  Maitland  had  not  that  moment  landed  at  Alicante. 

3°.  To  follow  the  army  of  Portugal  after  the  victory  of  Salamanca. 

The  reasons  for  moving  upon  Madrid  instead  of  adopting  this  line  of 
operations  having  been  already  shown  in  former  observations,  need  not 
be  here  repeated,  yet  it  may  be  added  that  the  destruction  of  the  great 
arsenal  and  depot  of  the  Retiro  was  no  small  object  with  reference  to  the 
safety  of  Portugal. 

4°.  The  plan  which  was  actually  followed. 

The  English  general’s  stay  in  the  capital  was  unavoidable,  seeing  that 
to  observe  the  developement  of  the  French  operations  in  the  south  was  of 
such  importance.  It  only  remains  therefore  to  trace  him  after  he  quitted 
Madrid.  Now  the  choice  of  his  line  of  march  by  Valladolid  certainly 
appears  commonplace,  and  deficient  in  vigour,  but  it  was  probably  decided 
by  the  want  of  money,  and  of  means  of  transport ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  desire  to  bring  the  Gallicians  forward,  which  he  could  only  attain  by 
putting  himself  in  actual  military  communication  with  them,  and  covering 
their  advance.  Yet  this  will  not  excuse  the  feeble  pursuit  of  Clauzel’s 
retreating  army  up  the  valley  of  the  Pisuerga.  The  Spaniards  would 
not  the  less  have  come  up  if  that  general  had  been  defeated,  nor  would 
the  want  of  their  assistance  have  been  much  felt  in  the  action.  Consider¬ 
able  loss  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  suffered  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese, 
and  they  could  ill  bear  it,  but  the  result  of  a  victory  would  have  amply 
repaid  the  damage  received  ;  for  the  time  gained  by  Clauzel  was  employed 
by  Caffarelli  to  strengthen  the  castle  of  Burgos,  which  contained  the 
greatest  French  depot  in  this  part  of  Spain.  A  victory  therefore  would 
have  entirely  disarranged  the  enemy’s  means  of  defence  in  the  north,  and 
would  have  sent  the  twice-broken  and  defeated  army  of  Portugal,  behind 
the  Ebro  ;  then  neither  the  conscript  re-enforcements,  nor  the  junction  of 
Caffarelli’s  troops,  would  have  enabled  Clauzel,  with  all  his  activity  and 
talent,  to  re-appear  in  the  field  before  Burgos  would  have  fallen.  But 
that  fortress  would  most  probably  have  fallen  at  once,  in  which  case  the 
English  general  might  have  returned  to  the  Tagus,  and  perhaps  in  time 
to  have  met  Soult  as  he  issued  forth  from  the  mountains  in  his  march  from 
Andalusia. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  as  Burgos  did  not  yield,  it  would  not  have 
yielded  under  any  circumstances  without  a  vigorous  defence.  This  is 
not  so  certain,  the  effect  of  a  defeat  would  have  been  very  different  from 
the  effect  of  such  a  splendid  operation  as  Clauzel’s  retreat ;  and  it  appears 
also,  that  the  prolonged  defence  of  the  castle  may  be  traced  to 'some  errors 
of  detail  in  the  attack,  as  well  as  to  want  of  sufficient  artillery  means. 
In  respect  of  the  great  features  of  the  campaign,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Wellington’s  judgment  on  the  spot,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  both  of  his 
own  and  his  adversaries’  situations,  is  of  more  weight  than  that  of  critics, 
however  able  and  acute,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  difficulties.  But  in 
the  details  there  was  something  of  error  exceedingly  strange.  It  is  said, 
I  believe  truly,  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas  being  consulted,  objected  to  the 
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young  lieutenant-colonels,  namely,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Waters,  and 
Delancey ;  for  though  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon  joined  the  army  as  quar¬ 
termaster-general  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he  was  inexperienced,  and 
some  bodily  suffering  impeded  his  personal  exertions. 

Such  then  were  the  principal  points  of  skill  displayed  by  Wellington  ; 
yet  so  vast  and  intricate  an  art  is  war,  that  the  apophthegm  of  1 urenne 
will  always  be  found  applicable  :  llHe  who  has  made  no  mistakes  in  wai , 
has  seldom  made  war.”  Some  military  writers,  amongst  them  the  cele¬ 
brated  Jomini,  blame  the  English  general,  that  with  a  conquering  army, 
and  an  insurgent  nation  at  his  beck,  he  should  in  three  months  after  his 
victory  have  attempted  nothing  more  than  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Burgos. 
This  censure  is  not  entirely  unfounded ;  the  king  certainly  escaped  very 
easily  from  Madrid ;  yet  there  are  many  points  to  be  argued  ere  the  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  decided.  The  want  of  money,  a  want  progressively  increas¬ 
ing,  had  become  almost  intolerable.  Wellington’s  army  was  partly  fed 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  partly  from  the  valley  of  the  Pisuerga  ;  Hill’s  troops 
were  fed  from  Lisbon;  the  Portuguese  in  their  own  country,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  every  where  lived  as  the  French  did,  by  requisition  ;  but  the  British 
professed  to  avoid  that  mode  of  subsistence,  and  they  made  it  a  national 
boast  to  all  Europe  that  they  did  so ;  the  movements  of  the  army  were, 
therefore,  always  subservient  to  this  principle,  and  must  be  judged 
accordingly,  because  want  of  money  was  with  them  want  of  motion. 

Now  four  modes  of  operation  were  open  to  Wellington  : 

1°.  After  the  victory  of  Salamanca  to  follow  the  king  to  Valencia ,  unite 
with  the  Alicante  army ,  and,  having  thus  separated  Soult  from  Joseph 
and  Suchet,  to  act  according  to  events. 

To  have  thus  moved  at  once,  without  money,  into  Valencia,  or  Murcia, 
new  countries  where  he  had  no  assured  connexions,  and  which  were 
scarcely  able  to  feed  the  French  armies,  would  have  exposed  him  to 
great  difficulties ;  and  he  must  have  made  extensive  arrangements  with 
the  fleet  ere  he  could  have  acted  vigorously,  if,  as  was  probable,  the 
French  concentrated  all  their  forces  behind  the  Guadalaviar.  Meanwhile 
the  distance  between  the  main  allied  army  and  those  troops  necessarily 
left  in  the  north,  being  considered,  the  latter  must  have  been  strengthened 
at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  south,  unless  the  army  of  Portugal  joined 
the  king,  and  then  Wellington  would  have  been  quite  overmatched  in 
Valencia;  that  is,  if  Soult  also  joined  the  king,  and  if  not  he  would  have 
placed  the  English  general  between  two  fires.  If  a  force  was  not  left  in 
the  north  the  army  of  Portugal  would  have  had  open  field,  either  to  march 
to  the  king’s  assistance  by  Zaragoza,  or  to  have  relieved  Astorga,  seized 
Salamanca,  removed  the  prisoners  and  the  trophies  of  the  Arapiles,  and 
destroyed  all  the  great  lines  of  magazines  and  depots  even  to  the  Tagus. 
Moreover,  the  yellow  fever  raged  in  Murcia,  and  this  would  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  English  general  to  depend  upon  the  contracted  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  offered  by  Alicante,  because  the  advance  of  Clauzel  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  it  on  the  Tagus.  Time,  therefore,  was 
required  to  arrange  the  means  of  operating  in  this  manner,  and  meanwhile 
the  army  was  not  unwisely  turned  another  way. 

2°.  To  march  directly  against  Soult  in  Andalusia. 

This  project  Wellington  was  prepared  to  execute,  when  the  king’s  orders 
rendered  it  necessary  ;  but  if  Joseph  had  adopted  Soult’s  plan  a  grand 
field  for  the  display  of  military  art  would  have  been  opened.  The  king 
going  by  the  Despenas  Perros,  and  having  the  advantage  of  time  in  th'e 
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march,  could  have  joined  Soult,  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  before  the 
English  general  could  have  joined  Hill.  The  sixty  thousand  combatants 
thus  united  could  have  kept  the  field  until  Suchet  had  also  joined ;  but 
they  could  scarcely  have  maintained  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  also,  and 
hence  the  error  of  Wellington  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  did  not  make 
an  effort  to  overtake  the  king,  either  upon  or  beyond  the  Tagus ;  for  the 
army  of  the  centre  would  certainly  have  joined  Soult  by  the  Despenias 
Perros,  if  Maitland  had  not  that  moment  landed  at  Alicante. 

3°.  To  follow  the  army  of  Portugal  after  the  victory  of  Salamanca. 

The  reasons  for  moving  upon  Madrid  instead  of  adopting  this  line  of 
operations  having  been  already  shown  in  former  observations,  need  not 
be  here  repeated,  yet  it  may  be  added  that  the  destruction  of  the  great 
arsenal  and  depot  of  the  Retiro  was  no  small  object  with  reference  to  the 
safety  of  Portugal. 

4°.  The  plan  which  was  actually  followed. 

The  English  general’s  stay  in  the  capital  was  unavoidable,  seeing  that 
to  observe  the  developement  of  the  French  operations  in  the  south  was  of 
such  importance.  It  only  remains  therefore  to  trace  him  after  he  quitted 
Madrid.  Now  the  choice  of  his  line  of  march  by  Valladolid  certainly 
appears  commonplace,  and  deficient  in  vigour,  but  it  was  probably  decided 
by  the  want  of  money,  and  of  means  of  transport;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  desire  to  bring  the  Gallicians  forward,  which  he  could  only  attain  by 
putting  himself  in  actual  military  communication  with  them,  and  covering 
their  advance.  Yet  this  will  not  excuse  the  feeble  pursuit  of  Clauzel’s 
retreating  army  up  the  valley  of  the  Pisuerga.  The  Spaniards  would 
not  the  less  have  come  up  if  that  general  had  been  defeated,  nor  would 
the  want  of  their  assistance  have  been  much  felt  in  the  action.  Consider¬ 
able  loss  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  suffered  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese, 
and  they  could  ill  bear  it,  but  the  result  of  a  victory  would  have  amply 
repaid  the  damage  received  ;  for  the  time  gained  by  Clauzel  was  employed 
by  Caffarelli  to  strengthen  the  castle  of  Burgos,  which  contained  the 
greatest  French  depot  in  this  part  of  Spain.  A  victory  therefore  would 
have  entirely  disarranged  the  enemy’s  means  of  defence  in  the  north,  and 
would  have  sent  the  twice-broken  and  defeated  army  of  Portugal,  behind 
the  Ebro;  then  neither  the  conscript  re-enforcements,  nor  the  junction  of 
Caffarelli’s  troops,  would  have  enabled  Clauzel,  with  all  his  activity  and 
talent,  to  re-appear  in  the  field  before  Burgos  would  have  fallen.  But 
that  fortress  would  most  probably  have  fallen  at  once,  in  which  case  the 
English  general  might  have  returned  to  the  Tagus,  and  perhaps  in  time 
to  have  met  Soult  as  he  issued  forth  from  the  mountains  in  his  march  from 
Andalusia. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  as  Burgos  did  not  yield,  it  would  not  have 
yielded  under  any  circumstances  without  a  vigorous  defence.  This  is 
not  so  certain,  the  effect  of  a  defeat  would  have  been  very  different  from 
the  effect  of  such  a  splendid  operation  as  Clauzel’s  retreat;  and  it  appears 
also,  that  the  prolonged  defence  of  the  castle  may  be  traced  to  some  errors 
of  detail  in  the  attack,  as  well  as  to  want  of  sufficient  artillery  means. 
In  respect  of  the  great  features  of  the  campaign,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Wellington’s  judgment  on  the  spot,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  both  of  his 
own  and  his  adversaries’  situations,  is  of  more  weight  than  that  of  critics, 
however  able  and  acute,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  difficulties.  But  in 
the  details  there  was  something  of  error  exceedingly  strange.  It  is  said, 
I  believe  truly,  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas  being  consulted,  objected  to  the 
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proceeding  by  gallery  and  mine  against  an  outward,  a  middle,  and  an 
inward  line  of  defence,  as  likely  to  involve  a  succession  of  tedious  and 
difficult  enterprises,  which  even  if  successlul,  would  still  leave  the  VV  hite 
Church,  and  the  upper  castle  or  keep,  to  be  carried  ; — that  this  castle, 
besides  other  artillery  armament,  was  surmounted  by  a  powerful  battery 
of  heavy  guns,  bearing  directly  upon  the  face  of  the  hornwork  of  San 
Michael,  the  only  point  from  which  it  could  be  breached,  and  until  it  was 
breached,  the  governor,  a  gallant  man,  would  certainly  not  surrender.  It 
could  not  however  be  breached  without  a  larger  battering-train  than  the 
allies  possessed,  and  would  not,  as  he  supposed,  be  effected  by  mines ; 
wherefore  proposing  to  take  the  guns  from  two  frigates,  then  lying  at  St. 
Ander,  he  proffered  to  bring  them  up  in  time. 

In  this  reasoning  Lord  Wellington  partly  acquiesced,  but  his  hopes  of 
success  were  principally  founded  on  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  castle, 
and  upon  the  facility  of  burning  the  provision  magazines;  nor  was  he 
without  hope  that  his  fortune  would  carry  him  through,  even  with  the 
scanty  means  he  possessed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  siege*  however,  he 
did  resort,  though  too  late,  to  the  plan  of  getting  guns  up  from  St.  Ander. 
But  while  Sir  Howard  Douglas  thus  counselled  him  on  the  spot,  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  then  in  Madrid,  assured  the  author  of  this  history,  at 
the  time,  that  he  also,  foreseeing  the  artillery  means  were  too  scanty,  had 
proposed  to  send  by  the  Somosierra  twelve  fine  Russian  battering  guns, 
then  in  the  Retiro ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  procure,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  officers  in  the  capital,  animals  sufficient  to  transport  them  and  their 
ammunition  to  Burgos  in  a  few  days.  The  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Something  also  may  be  objected  to  the  field  operations,  as  connected 
with  the  siege ;  for  it  is  the  rule,  although  not  an  absolute  one,  that  the 
enemy’s  active  army  should  first  be  beaten,  or  driven  beyond  some  strong 
line,  such  as  a  river,  or  chain  of  mountains,  before  a  siege  is  commenced. 
Now  if  Wellington  had  masked  the  castle  after  the  hornwork  was  car¬ 
ried  on  the  19th,  and  had  then  followed  Clauzel,  the  French  generals, 
opposed  to  him,  admit,  that  they  would  have  gone  over  the  Ebro,  perhaps 
even  to  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian.*  In  that  case  all  the  minor  depots 
must  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
retarded  at  least  a  month ;  before  that  time,  the  guns  from  St.  Ander 
would  have  arrived,  and  the  castle  of  Burgos  would  have  fallen.  In 
Souham’s  secret  despatches,  it  is  said,  of  course  on  the  authority  of  spies, 
that  Castanos  urged  an  advance  beyond  Burgos  instead  of  a  siege;  of  this 
I  know  nothing,  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  because  to  advance  continually,  and 
to  surround  an  enemy,  constituted  with  Spanish  generals,  the  whole  art  of 
war.  Howbeit  on  this  occasion,  the  advice,  if  given,  was  not  unreason¬ 
able;  and  it  needed  scarcely  even  to  delay  the  siege  while  the  covering 
army  advanced,  because  one  division  of  infantry  might  have  come  up 
from  Madrid,  still  leaving  two  of  the  finest  in  the  army,  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  at  that  capital,  which  was  sufficient,  seeing  that  Hill  was  coming 
up  to  Toledo,  that  Ballasteros’  disobedience  was  then  unknown,  and  that 
the  king  was  in  no  condition  to  advance  before  Soult  arrived. 

The  last  point  to  which  it  is  fitting  to  advert,  was  the  stopping  too  long 
on  the  Tormes  in  hopes  of  fighting  in  the  position  of  the  Arapiles.  It  was 
a  stirring  thought  indeed  for  a  great  mind,  and  the  error  was  brilliantly 
redeemed,  but  the  remedy  does  not  efface  the  original  fault ;  and  this  sub- 


*  Souham’s  Official  Correspondence,  JVJS. 
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ject  leads  to  a  consideration,  of  some  speculative  interest,  namely,  why 
Wellington,  desirous  as  he  was  to  keep  the  line  of  the  Tormes,  and  know¬ 
ing  with  what  difficulty  the  French  fed  their  large  army,  did  not  order 
every  thing  in  his  rear  to  take  refuge  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  and 
intrench  himself  on  San  Cristoval  and  in  Salamanca.  Thus  posted  with 
a  bridge-head  on  the  left  bank,  that  he  might  operate  on  either  side  of 
the  Tormes,  he  might  have  waited  until  famine  obliged  the  enemy  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  which  would  have  been  in  a  very  few  days ;  but  perhaps  the  answer 
would  be  that  the  Spaniards  had  left  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  a  defenceless  state. 

Turning  now  to  the  French  side,  we  shall  find  that  they  also  committed 
errors.  „ 

Souham’s  pursuit  after  the  cavalry  combat  at  Yenta  dePozo  was  feeble. 
Wellington,  speaking  of  his  own  army,  said,  “  no  troops  were  ever  less 
pressed  by  an  enemy.”  The  king’s  orders  were,  however,  positive  not  to 
fight,  and  as  the  English  general  continually  offered  Souham  battle  in 
strong  positions,  the  man  had  no  power  to  do  mischief.  Soult’s  pursuit 
of  Hill,  which  was  also  remarkably  cautious,  arose  from  other  motives. 
He  was  not  desirous  of  a  battle,  and  until  the  Guadarama  was  passed,  Hill 
had  the  larger  force,  for  then  only  was  the  whole  French  army  united. 
The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  wished  to  have  marched  in  one  great  mass  through 
La  Mancha,  leaving  only  a  small  corps,  or  a  detachment  of  Suchet’s 
army,  on  the  Cuenca  road ;  but  the  king  united  the  whole  of  the  army  of 
the  centre,  his  own  guards  and  seven  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  the 
south,  on  the  Cuenca  line,  and  there  were  no  good  cross  communications 
except  by  Tarancon.  Soult  therefore  advanced  towards  the  Tagus  with 
only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  from  commissariat  difficulties  and  other 
obstacles,  he  was  obliged  to  move  by  divisions,  which  followed  each  other 
at  considerable  distances;  when  his  advanced  guard  was  at  Valdemoro, 
his  rear-guard  not  having  reached  Ocana  was  two  marches  distant.  The 
danger  of  this  movement  is  evident.  Hill  might  have  turned  and  driven 
him  over  the  Tagus ;  or  if  his  orders  had  permitted  him  to  act  offensively 
at  first,  he  might,  after  leaving  a  small  corps  on  the  upper  Tagus,  to 
watch  the  king,  have  passed  that  river  at  Toledo,  and  without  abandoning 
his  line  of  operations  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  have  attacked  Soult 
while  on  the  march  towards  Ocana.  The  latter,  in  despite  of  his  numerous 
cavalry,  must  then  have  fallen  back  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  this 
would  have  deranged  the  whole  campaign. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  who  thought  Ballesteros  was  with  Hill, 
naturally  feared  to  press  his  adversary  under  such  a  vicious  disposition 
of  the  French  army ;  neither  could  that  disposition  be  changed  during  the 
operation,  because  of  the  want  of  good  cross-roads,  and  because  Souham 
had  been  taught  that  the  king  would  meet  him  on  the  side  of  Guada- 
laxara.  In  fine  Soult  had  learned  to  respect  his  adversaries,  and  with 
the  prudence  of  a  man  whose  mental  grasp  embraced  the  whole  machi¬ 
nery  of  the  war,  he  avoided  a  doubtful  battle  where  a  defeat  would, 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  French  affairs,  have  lost  the  whole 
Peninsula.  Wellington  had  Portugal  to  fall  back  upon,  but  the  French 
armies  must  have  gone  behind  the  Ebro. 

These  seem  to  be  the  leading  points  of  interest  in  this  campaign,  but 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  mark  the  close  affinities  between  Welling¬ 
ton’s  retreat  and  that  of  Sir  John  Moore.  This  last-named  general 
marched  from  Portugal  into  the  north  of  Spain,  with  the  political  view 
of  saving  Andalusia,  by  drawing  on  himself  the  French  power,  having 
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beforehand  declared  that  he  expected  to  be  overwhelmed.  In  like  manner 
Wellington  moved  into  the  same  country,  to  deliver  Andalusia,  and  thus 
drew  on  himself  the  whole  power  of  the  enemy ;  like  Moore  declaring 
also  beforehand,  that  the  political  object  being  gained,  his  own  military 
position  would  be  endangered.  Both  succeeded,  and  both  were,  as  they 
had  foretold,  overwhelmed  by  superior  forces.  Moore  was  to  have  been 
aided  by  Romana’s  Spanish  army,  but  he  found  it  a  burden;  so  also 
Wellington  was  impeded,  not  assisted,  by  the  Gallicians,  and  both  gene¬ 
rals  were  without  money. 

Moore,  having  approached  Soult,  and  menaced  Burgos,  was  forced  to 
retreat,  because  Napoleon  moved  from  Madrid  on  his  right  flank  and 
towards  his  rear.  Wellington,  having  actually  besieged  Burgos,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire,  lest  the  king,  coming  through 
Madrid,  should  pass  his  right  flank  and  get  into  his  rear.  Moore  w'as 
only  followed  by  Soult  to  the  Esla,  Wellington  was  only  followed  by 
Souham  to  the  Duero.  The  one  general  looked  to  the  mountains  of 
Gallicia  for  positions  which  he  could  maintain,  but  the  apathy  of  the 
Spanish  people,  in  the  south,  permitted  Napoleon  to  bring  up  such  an 
overwhelming  force  that  this  plan  could  not  be  sustained ;  the  other 
general  had  the  same  notion  with  respect  to  the  Duero,  and  the  defection 
of  Ballesteros  enabled  the  king  to  bring  up  such  a  power  that  farther 
retreat  became  necessary. 

Moore’s  soldiers  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  evinced  want 
of  discipline ;  they  committed  great  excesses  at  Valderas,  and  disgraced 
themselves  by  their  inebriety  at  Bembibre  and  Villa  Franca.  In  like 
manner  Wellington’s  soldiers  broke  the  bonds  of  discipline,  disgraced 
themselves  by  drunkenness  at  Torquemada  and  on  the  retreat  from  the 
Puente  Larga  to  Madrid ;  and  they  committed  excesses  every  where. 
Moore  stopped  behind  the  Esla  river  to  check  the  enemy,  to  restore 
order,  and  to  enable  his  commissariat  to  remove  the  stores  ;  Wellington 
stopped  behind  the  Carrion  for  exactly  the  same  purposes.  The  one 
general  was  immediately  turned  on  his  left,  because  the  bridge  of  Man- 
cilla  was  abandoned  unbroken  to  Franceschi;  the  other  general  was 
also  turned  on  his  left,  because  the  bridge  of  Palencia  was  abandoned 
unbroken  to  Foy. 

Moore’s  retreat  was  little  short  of  three  hundred  miles;  Wellington’s 
was  nearly  as  long,  and  both  were  in  the  winter  season.  The  first 
halted  at  Benavente,  at  Villa  Franca,  and  at  Lugo ;  the  last  halted  at 
Duenas,  at  Cabecon,  Tordesillas,  and  Salamanca.  The  principal  loss 
sustained  by  the  one,  was  in  the  last  marches  between  Lugo  and 
Coruna;  so  also  the  principal  loss  sustained  by  the  other,  was  in  the  last 
marches  between  the  Tormes  and  the  Agueda.  Some  of  Moore’s  gene¬ 
rals  murmured  against  his  proceedings,  some  of  Wellington’s  generals, 
as  we  have  seen,  went  further;  the  first  were  checked  by  a  reprimand, 
the  second  were  humbled  by  a  sarcasm.  Finally  both  generals  reproached 
their  armies  with  want  of  discipline,  both  attributed  it  to  the  negligence 
of  the  officers  generally,  and  in  both  cases  the  justice  of  the  reproaches 
was  proved  by  the  exceptions.  The  reserve  and  the  foot-guards  in 
Moore’s  campaign,  the  light  division  and  the  foot-guards  in  Wellington’s, 
gavq  signal  proof,  that  it  was  negligence  of  discipline,  not  hardships, 
though  the  latter  were  severe  in  both  armies,  that  caused  the  losses. 
Not  that  1  would  be  understood  to  say  that  those  regiments  only  pre¬ 
served  order ;  it  is  certain  that  many  others  were  eminently  well  con¬ 
ducted,  but  those  were  the  troops  named  as  exceptions  at  the  time. 
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Such  were  the  resemblances  of  these  two  retreats.  The  differences 
were,  that  Moore  had  only  twenty-three  thousand  men  in  the  first  part  of 
his  retreat,  and  only  nineteen  thousand  in  the  latter  part,  whereas  Wel¬ 
lington  had  thirty-three  thousand  in  the  first  part  of  his  retreat,  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  men  in  the  latter  part.  Moore’s  army  were  all  of  one 
nation,  and  young  soldiers,  Wellington’s  were  of  different  nations,  but  they 
were  veterans.  The  first  marched  through  mountains,  where  the  weather 
was  infinitely  more  inclement  than  in  the  plains,  over  which  the  second 
moved,  and  until  he  reached  the  Esla,  Moore’s  flank  was  quite  exposed, 
whereas  W ellington’s  flank  was  covered  by  Hill’s  army  until  he 
gained  the  Tormes.  Wellington,  with  veteran  troops,  was  opposed  to 
Souham,  to  Soult,  to  the  king,  and  to  Jourdan,  men  not  according  in 
their  views,  and  their  whole  army,  when  united,  did  not  exceed  the  allies 
by  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.  Moore,  with  young  soldiers,  was 
at  first  opposed  to  four  times,  and  latterly  to  three  times  his  own  numbers, 
for  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  French  army  assembled  at  Astorga  was 
above  eighty  thousand,  including  ten  thousand  cavalry,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  number  assembled  against  Wellington  on  the  Tormes  ; 
but  Moore  had  little  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  this 
overwhelming  mass,  and  Wellington  had  nearly  seventy  thousand.  The 
partidas  abounded  at  the  time  of  Wellington’s  retreat,  they  were  unknown 
,  at  the  time  of  Moore’s  retreat,  and  this  general  was  confronted  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  who,  despotic  in  command,  was  also  unrivalled  in  skill,  in  genius, 
and  in  vigour.  Wellington’s  army  was  not  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and 
he  made  short  marches ;  yet  he  lost  more  stragglers  than  Moore,  who 
was  vigorously  pressed,  made  long  marches,  and  could  only  secure  an 
embarkation  by  delivering  a  battle,  in  which  he  died  most  honourably. 
His  character  was  immediately  vilified.  Wellington  was  relieved  from 
his  pursuers  by  the  operation  of  famine,  and  had  therefore  no  occasion  to 
deliver  a  battle,  but  he  also  was  vilified  at  the  time,  with  equal  injustice; 
and  if  he  had  then  died  it  would  have  been  with  equal  malice.  His  sub¬ 
sequent  success,  his  great  name  and  power,  have  imposed  silence  upon 
his  detractors,  or  converted  censure  into  praise,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  man¬ 
kind,  especially  of  the  ignorant,  to  cling  to  fortune. 

Moore  attributed  his  difficulties  to  the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards ;  his 
friends  charged  them  on  the  incapacity  of  the  English  government.  Wel¬ 
lington  attributed  his  ultimate  failure  to  the  defection  of  Ballesteros ;  his 
brother,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  charged  it  on  the  previous  contracted 
policy  of  Perceval’s  government,  which  had  crippled  the  general’s  means; 
and  certainly  Wellington’s  reasoning,  relative  to  Ballesteros,  was  not  quite 
sound.  That  general,  he  said,  might  either  have  forced  Soult  to  take  the 
circuitous  route  of  Valencia,  Requena,  and  Cuenca,  or  leave  a  strong 
corps  in  observation,  and  then  Hill  might  have  detached  men  to  the  north. 
He  even  calculated  upon  Ballesteros  being  able  to  stop  both  Soult  and 
Souham,  altogether ;  for  as  the  latter’s  operations  were  prescribed  by  the 
king,  and  dependent  upon  his  proceedings,  Wellington  judged  that  he 
would  have  remained  tranquil  if  Joseph  had  not  advanced.  This  was  the 
error.  Souham’s  despatches*  clearly  show,  that  the  king’s  instructions 
checked,  instead  of  forwarding  his  movements;  and  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  have  delivered  battle  at  the  end  of  four  days,  without  regard  to  the 
king’s  orders;  and  such  was  his  force,  that  Wellington  admitted  his  own 


*  Appendix,  No.  LXXV.  A. 
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inability  to  keep  the  field.  Ballesteros’  defection  therefore  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  all  further  investigation;  but  whatever  failures  there 
were,  and  however  imposing  the  height  to  which  the  English  general’s 
reputation  has  since  attained,  this  campaign,  including  the  sieges  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  the  forts  of  Salamanca,  and  of  Burgos,  the  assault  of 
Almaraz,  and  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  will  probably  be  considered  his 
finest  illustration  of  the  art  of  war.  Waterloo  may  be  called  a  more 
glorious  exploit,  because  of  the  great  man  who  was  vanquished  there ; 
Assye  may  be  deemed  a  more  wonderful  action,  one  indeed  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  victory  which  Lucullus  gained  over  Tigranes,  but  Sala¬ 
manca  will  always  be  referred  to  as  the  most  skilful  of  Wellington’s 
battles. 


APPENDIX. 


Nos.  LIX  to  LXXVII.,  inclusive,  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  refer  to  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  Books. 


No.  LIX. 

JUSTIFICATORY  PAPERS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  STATE  OF  SPAIN 
AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


SECTION  I. - NORTHERN  PROVINCES. 

Captain  Irby  to  Mr.  Croft. 

H.  M.  S.  Amelia  ;  Coruna,  May  6,  1810. 

“  I  have  been  cruising  for  these  two  months  past  between  Bayonne  and  San- 
tona. 

“  in  addition  to  the  troops  I  have  observed  under  arms,  there  has  been  a  great 
proportion  of  armed  peasantry  at  Baquio,  a  small  place  to  the  westward  of  Ra- 
chidaes ;  as  our  boats  were  returning  from  destroying  some  batteries,  they  were 
attacked  by  armed  peasantry  alone,  who  were  dispersed  by  shot  from  the  ship, 
and  also  since  they  have  assisted  the  French  troops,  when  we  captured  a  vessel 
laden  with  military  stores  from  St.  Ander.” 

Mr.  Stuart  to  General  Walker. 

“  Lisbon ,  February  20,  1811. 

“I  own  from  the  various  appointments  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  their 
armies,  I  forbode  little  advantage  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign  ;  it  is 
perhaps  needful  to  tell  you  that  my  fears  are  grounded  on  the  nomination  ot  the 
Duke  of  Albuquerque  to  Gallicia,  Castanos  to  Estremadura,  Mahi  to  Murcia, 
Coupigny  to  Valencia,  and  the  brother  of  O’Donnel  to  Catalonia. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  to  Lord  Wellington. 

Villa  Franca,  January  4,  1812. 

“Each  chief  is  allowed  three  servants,  a  captain  two,  a  subaltern  one;  the 
number  of  soldiers  employed  in  this  way  is  certainly  not  under  the  regulation, 
and  all  officers  resident  in  the  interior  likewise  have  this  excessive  indulgence. 
The  officers’  servants  never  do  duty,  or  attend  any  drill  or  review.  1  he  cooks 
are  in  o-eneral  changed  weekly,  and  are  never  present  at  drill  or  review ;  one 
cook  is  allowed  besides  to  every  three  sergeants.  These  two  items  certainly 
take  5,000  choice  men  from  the  ranks  of  this  army. 
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“Some  very  violent  recriminations  have  been  brought  on  by  the  imprudent 
reply  of  the  military  press,  to  some  observations  published  in  a  Coruna  paper 
extolling  the  guerillas,  and  at  the  same  time  intended  to  convey  a  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  the  army.  I  have  had  frequent  conversations  with  General  Abadia 
on  the  spirit  of  disunion  which  these  two  papers  are  sowing.  He  has  at  length 
prohibited  the  military  press  from  publishing  any  thing  but  professional  papers. 
I  was  present  when  he  gave  the  order — he  engaged  me  in  the  conversation,  and 
I  could  not  avoid  observing,  that  what  was  lost  could  only  be  regained  by  the 
sword,  not  the  pen.  In  this  I  alluded  to  the  Asturias,  where  certainly  reputation 

and  public  confidence  were  sacrificed . 

“  The  truth  is,  the  army  is  oppressive  and  expensive,  as  well  as  inefficient, 
from  its  disorganized  state,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  supply ;  and  it  is  a 
very  unpleasant  circumstance  to  hear  it  generally  admitted,  that  a  Spanish  corps 
is  much  more  destructive  to  the  country  than  an  equal  French  army.  There  are 
also  violent  dissensions  between  the  juntas  of  Leon  and  Gallicia:  enclosure  No. 
6  will  show  this  state  of  feeling.” 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley. 

“  Coruna ,  March  1,  1812. 

“  On  the  20th  ultimo  I  had  the  honour  to  despatch  to  your  excellency  a  copy 
of  my  letter  of  that  date  to  Lord  Wellington,  in  which  I  acquainted  his  lordship 
that  three  battalions  of  the  army  of  Gallicia  are  preparing  for  embarkation  for 
America,  and  that  I  had  positively  declined  making,  and  would  not  permit  the 
delivery  of  any  British  arms  or  stores  for  that  service.  I  have  now  discovered, 
that  in  addition  to  these  troops  it  is  intended  to  send  a  division  of  horse-artillery, 
to  equip  which,  orders  have  been  given  to  transfer  appointments  from  the  cavalry 
of  the  army,  and  a  demand  is  made  for  funds  to  prepare  the  ordnance,  and  even 
to  adapt  to  colonial  service  more  of  the  field-artillery  which  I  lately  delivered  for 
the  use  of  the  sixth  Gallician  army.  This  measure  has  never  been  openly 
avowed  by  the  government  of  Cadiz,  it  has  never  been  communicated  to  the 
junta  of  this  province  by  the  regency.  It  has,  I  imagine,  been  concealed  from 
your  excellency,  and  it  has  only  come  to  my  knowledge,  by  the  arrangements,  no 
longer  to  be  hidden,  which  General  Abadia  is  making  to  carry  it  into  effect.” 


SECTION  II. - CATALONIA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Don  Antonio  Rocca. 
(Translated.) 


“  Reus,  January  20,  1811. 

“While  we  have  venal  men,  ignorant  men,  and  perfidious  men  in  our  govern¬ 
ment,  no  good  can  befall  us.  He  must  be  mad  who  can  expect  our  condition  to 
ameliorate.  The  venal  are  those  who,  without  being  called,  seemingly  abandon 
their  own  affairs,  and  introduce  themselves  into  the  different  branches  of  admi¬ 
nistration  with  no  other  view  than  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense. 
The  ignorant  are  those  who  think  themselves  wise,  and  who  either  obtain  by 
intrigue  or  accept  without  reluctance  employments  the  duties  of  which  they  are 
not  capable  of  discharging.  The'  perfidious  are  all  those  who  are  indifferent 
spectators  of  this  bloody  struggle,  and  who  care  not  for  the  issue,  as  they  will 
equally  submit  to  any  master.  Place  no  confidence,  my  friend,  in  these  sort  of 
persons,  nothing  can  be  expected  from  them,  and  yet  hy  an  inconceivable  fatality 
which  is  attached  to  us,  to  the  ruin  of  all  parties,  it  would  appear  that  the  pro¬ 
vinces  employ  none  but  those  very  people.  Those  who  command  us  are  either 
venal,  or  ignorant,  or  indifferent ;  at  least  the  more  we  search  for  the  remedy 
the  more  our  evil  increases.”  J  ’ 
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Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

“  April  24,  1811. 

“With  respect  to  the  proposed  plan  of  admitting  supplies  of  grain 
in  neutral  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  I  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  justify  it  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  as  I  have  always  found  bread  for  sale  at  the  different 
places  on  the  coast,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  pounds  and  three  quarters  for  the 
quarter  of  a  dollar ,  at  which  price  I  yesterday  bought  it  at  Escala.  And  as 
there  has  been  of  late  more  corn  at  Tarragona  than  money  to  purchase,  1  pre¬ 
sume  the  latter  has  been  the  greater  desideratum  of  the  two. 

. “  The  difficulty  of  allowing  a  free  passage  of  provisions  from  one 

part  of  the  coast  to  the  other  would  be  lessened  by  being  limited  to  vessels  above 
the  size  of  common  fishing-boats,  in  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  considerable 
quantities  have  been  carried  to  Barcelona;  and  Captain  Bullen,  I  understand, 
found  even  a  mortar  in  a  boat  of  this  description.” 


General  C.  Doyle  to  Captain  Bullen. 

“  Ripol,  April ,  1811. 

“  Can  you  believe  that  in  this  town,  the  only  fabric  of  arms,  six  months  have 
passed  without  a  firelock  being  made ! ! !  They  begin  to-morrow  and  give  me 
two  hundred  and  fifty  every  week,  etc.” 

[Note.  The  italics  and  notes  of  admiration  are  in  the  original.] 


Admiral  Freemantle  to  Captain  Codrington. 

“  Mahon,  May  19,  1811. 

“  The  uncertainty  of  every  thing  connected  with  Spanish  affairs  is  such,  that 
I  am  tired  of  writing  and  explaining  all  that  arises  from  their  inconsistency  and 

want  of  energy.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

“Until  emht  o’clock  I  had  understood  that  the  intendant  had  procured  one 
thousand  quintals  of  biscuit  for  the  army  at  Tarragona,  which  number  I  find  on 
inquiry  has  dwindled  to  fifty-seven  bags.  I  have  therefore  been  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  sending  five  hundred  bags,  which  we  can  very  ill  spare,  from  our  own 
stores,  with  a  proportion  of  rice.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have  been 
worried  and  annoyed  the  last  three  days,  particularly  as  I  feel  the  very  great 
importance  Tarragona  is  to  the  Spaniards,  and  how  much  this  island  is  connected 
with  the  event  of  the  fall  of  that  fortress.  The  intendant  here  has  written  that 
he  has  sent  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  bags  of  bread.  You  will  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  explain  that  only  fifty-seven  were  procured  by  him,  which  I  have  engaged 
to  pay  for,  and  that  all  the  rest  comes  immediately  from  our  own  stores,  and  are 
consequently  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  authorities  at  Tarragona. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Pellew  to  Captain  Codrington. 

“  H ;  M.  ship  Caledonia,  July  22,  1811. 

«  The  indecision,  inactivity,  and  apparent  disunion  amongst  the  Spanish  leaders 
has  been  the  great  cause  of  failure  throughout  the  whole  of  this  arduous  contest, 
and  is  especially  observable  in  the  late  events  in  Catalonia ;  nor  until  the  patriots 
are  directed  by  pure  military  councils  and  more  energy  and  decision,  can  I  per¬ 
mit  myself  to  think  that  any  effectual  stand  can  be  made  against  the  invaders. 

Sir  Edward  Pellew  to  Captain  Codrington. 


“  August  2, 1811. 

“I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  etc.  The  information 
lerein  conveyed  affords  me  a  very  melancholy  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  patriots, 
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and  gives  me  little  reason  to  hope  better  things  from  their  future  exertions.  .  .  . 
A  despatch  which  reached  me  by  the  same  opportunity  from  the  superior  junta 
of  Catalonia  contains  a  proposal  for  occupying  a  position  on  the  coast  as  a  naval 
depot,  and  the  selection  of  Palamos  is  presented  to  my  choice.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  the  junta  possesses  at  present  resources  for  defending  any  such  posi¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  measures  being  submitted  to  my  determination,  it  seems  to  be 
expected  that  I  should  provide  means  of  defending  them  while  employed  in 
securing  themselves  in  their  new  station.  .  .  .  Yet  whilst  the  noble  spirit  of  this 
ill-fated  people  remains  unsubdued,  it  would  not  be  just  to  expect  a  total  failure, 
although  the  loss  of  all  confidence  between  them  and  the  privileged  orders,  and 
the  want  of  leaders  among  themselves  who  possess  either  skill  or  competency  to 
guide  them,  afford  but  a  very  precarious  prospect  of  their  doing  any  thing  effectual 
to  stop  the  invaders.” 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew. 

.  “  November  1,  1811. 

“By  a  letter  from  Captain  Strong,  it  seems  the  people  of  Cadagues,  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  openly  refused  assistance  to  the  governor  of  the  Medas 
islands,  declaring  that  they  only  acknowledged  the  strongest  party,  and  therefore 
paid  their  subscriptions  to  the  French;  and  that  upon  the  Bustard’s  going  with  a 
party  of  Spanish  troops  to  enforce  obedience,  they  rang  the  alarm  bell  as  the 
signal  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  sent  to  Rosas  for  assistance.” 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Codrington  to  E.  Id.  Locker,  Esq. 

“  February  7,  1812. 

“  Whilst  the  French  pay  the  poor,  who  serve  their  purpose,  at  the  expense  of 
the  rich,  the  Spaniards  deal  out  severity  to  the  lower  classes,  and  oblige  them  to 
serve  without  pay  and  without  clothes ;  and  the  debauched  and  profligate  of 
higher  life  are  in  many  instances  rewarded,  for  imbecility,  ignorance,  and  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  fate  of  their  country  never  yet  exceeded,  without  one  single  ex¬ 
ample  being  made  of  the  many  traitors  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  persons 
of  priests,  officers  of  rank,  or  what  are  termed  gentlemen.” 

Captain  Codrington  to  General  Lacy. 

“  February  18, 1812. 

“  Being  an  eyewitness  of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  which  has  arisen  from 
their  being  partially  disarmed,  and  knowing  how  fatal  have  been  the  consequences 
wmich  have  followed  these  practices  on  former  occasions,  I  must  own  I  cannot 
offer  to  the  admiral  my  conviction  of  all  that  benefit  arising  from  his  good  inten¬ 
tions  in  which  I  should  otherwise  have  confided.  The  officers  and  men  of  the 
French  army  are  walking  about  this  part  of  the  coast  unarmed,  because  the 
juntas  and  justices  have  concealed  the  muskets  they  had  at  their  disposal,  and 
refused  the  people  permission  to  attack  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  poor 
people,  whose  hearts  are  burning  with  patriotism,  are  starving  for  want  of  bread, 
and  the  richer  citizens  of  this  devoted  country  are  supplymo*  the  enemy  wTith 
corn  and  other  species  of  provisions.”  °  J 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew. 

“  Villa  Nueva,  February  22,  1812. 

“  I  fear  things  are  going  on  very  ill  in  this  principality  from  the  sudden  change 
in  the  system  of  General  Lacy,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  that  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  people  which  was  certainly  the  cause  of  his  former  successes. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  sound  reason  which  guides  the  conduct  of  the 
Catalans  on  this  occasion  5  for  the  mode  in  which  General  Lacy  effected  the  dis- 
honourable  breach  of  faith  of  which  they  complain,  bespeaks  a  mind  practised  in 
deception.  He  ordered  the  patriotic  companies  to  be  sent  to  particular  points  in 
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subdivisions,  at  which  points  General  Sarsfield  was  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
them,  and  attach  them  to  different  corps  of  the  regular  army.  And  the  discovery 
of  this  treachery  was  made  by  the  letter  to  General  Sarsfield  falling  by  mistake, 
into  the  hands  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  whole  division  of  patriotic  com¬ 
panies.  In  the  mean  time  the  discontent  of  the  people  gains  ground  with  their 
sufl'erino-s,  and  instead  of  the  Spanish  army  being  increased  by  the  late  arbitrary 
mandate  according  to  its  avowed  object,  and  not  less  probably  in  consequence  oi 
the  late  extraordinary  conduct  of  General  Sarsfield,  many  of  the  Catalan  soldiers 

have  actually  passed  over  to  the  enemy.  , 

“The  letter  of  the  Baron  de  Eroles  in  the  gazette  No.  10,  shows  that  he  was 
again  deceived  in  the  promised  support  of  General  Sarsfield  on  the  24th,  and  I 
am  told  he  says  publicly  it  was  part  of  a  settled  plan  to  sacrifice  him  and  his 
whole  division.” 


Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew . 

“  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  February  22,  1812. 

“  Nothin^  but  a  total  change  can  produce  permanent  good  ;  for  the  villanies  of 
the  intendant  and  commissary  departments  are  so  thoroughly  organized,  that  not 
one  link  of  the  chain  can  be  left  with  safety.  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that 
even  the  money  furnished  by  England  is  so  employed  in  the  traffic  of  corn,  bj 
the  individuals  through  whose  hands  it  passes,  as  to  be  the  direct  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  enemy.” 


Captain  Codrington  to  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley. 

“  March  1,  1812. 

“The  chano-eof  the  regency  will  I  trust  produce  a  radical  change  of  that 
diabolical  svstem  by  which  plunder  has  been  openly  licensed,  and  despotism  and 
Sice  S*  the  people! and  even  treachery  itself,  in  those  ofah.gher  class, 
have  hitherto  passed  with  impunity.” 


SECTION  III. - VALENCIA  AND  MURCIA. 


The  Counsellor  of  State ,  Mariano  Orquijo,  to  King  Joseph. 

“  Madrid,  4  Dccembre,  1810. 

“Je  viens  devoir  le  proviseur  et  vicaire  general  quifut  arrete  * 
nar  1p<?  insurers  Son  opinion  prononcee  en  faveur  de  V.  M.  lui  a  attire  touies 
Sites  de  mauvais  traitements  et  de  disgraces,  mais  enfin  i  est  parvenu  a  se 
sauver  de  Valence.  II  m’a  rapporte  que  l’esprit  public  de  cette  capitale  a  bea 
coup  change  depuis  que  lc  General  Caro  (frere  de  Romana)  s’est  livre  aux  vexa- 

V‘  M*  Pp  xlat  ra’aVant  connu,  ainsi  que  M.  de  Montarco,  dans  d  autres  temps, 

51°Sg,es  de  Cadix.  D'apres  tout  ce  qu’il  m'e  fE 

de  SantSFeTi qriTa  portae  en  STquahte  de  ministre  des  affaires  ecclesiastiques 
et  quTfut  trdsTensible  an  malheur  qui  lui  arriva  a  Logrogne.” 
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General  Boyle  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  March  8,  1811. 

“  1  here  is  a  strong  French  party  in  Valencia.  It  is  a  sad  tiling  that  we  cannot 
sacar  partido  of  that  kingdom,  in  which  are  more  resources  than  in  all  the  other 
provinces  of  Spain.  With  my  head  I  answer  for  it  that  in  one  month  two  thou¬ 
sand  cavalry  and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  independent  of  the  existing  army, 
which  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  effective  cavalry  and  eleven  thousand  infantry, 
could  be  raised,  and  there  is  money  enough  within  the  city  to  pay  them  for  six 
months,  and  without  looking  elsewhere  for  assistance  fo  clothe  them.  There  is 
aoundance  of  cloth,  and  provisions  in  abundance,  yet  Valencia  is  doing  nothing ! 
and  this  time  so  precious,  while  Massena  draining  all  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula 
gives  us  time  to  organize.  We  want  a  Robespierre  in  the  government,  and 
another  in  every  province  ! !” 


Colonel  Roche  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  Carthagena ,  June  20,  1811. 

“  After  three  years  leaving  them  to  themselves,  this  army  (the  Murcian)  is 
every  wheie  in  a  worse  state  absolutely  than  it  was  in  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution. 

“  ^he  {act  U  ^at  the  Spaniards  have  no  confidence  in  their  general,  nor  he  in 
them,  and  thus  Freire  apprehends  if  he  fights  his  people  will  dfsperse.  Valencia 
with  an  immense  population  and  great  resources,  is  doing  little.  Bassecour  re¬ 
tired  to  Cuenca.  The  same  indolence,  lassitude  and  egotism  prevails  through 
the  country,  and  I  see  little  stimulus  produced  by  the  establishment  of  the 
cortez ;  that  feeling  of  enthusiasm  which  existed  is  fast  dyino-  away.  The  thing 
m  the  world  most  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards  at  this  moment  would  be  to  be 
allowed  to  be  neuter,  and  that  England  and  France  should  fight  the  battle  and 
pay  afl  the  expenses.” 


Captain  Codrington  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Wellesley. 

P  September  8,  1811. 

CTenfrpeR)»foertaiu  infgfUthat  mUCh  art  Was  cmPlo-yed  to  disgust  the  army  with 
cer«  T  ’  ‘lu*  the.sam®  time  to  prejudice  the  people  against  their  offi- 

with  l  nP°n  theAUnt?  °f  my  motlves’  and  opened  the  subject  to  the  general 
dou^  a?d  freedom  it  required.  I  had  great  satisfaction  in  findinrr 

TTrnn  rn  rawart  °f  a  1  WaS  pa®sln£’  and  uPon  his  guard  as  to  the  consequences! 
Upon  my  mentioning  that  certain  handbills  were  posted  up,  he  produced  and 

fhaJe  “er  the  eac‘osfd  c°Pies-  He  told  me  that  upon  obtaining  them  he  wen?  to 
tie  Marquis  of  Palacios,  who,  necessarily  agreeing  in  their  evil  tendency  con¬ 
sented  to  accompany  the  general  to  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  where  V  trust 
adoPted  to.  Prevent  a  repetition  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Padre 

tion  the  fi.  olSeffmter0n  b'g0tfd  coadjutors‘  J  submitted  to  the  general’s  atten¬ 
tion  the  fatal  effects  of  his  quitting  this  part  of  the  Peninsula,  while  the  minds  of 

the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  allowing  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  to  revert  to  the  Marquis  of  Palacios.  Pie  assured  me  that  he  dearly 
gaw  the  danger  which  would  arise  from  it;  he  had  determined  on  no  account 

situation."  6  marqU1S  W3S  rem°7ed  by  the  government  from  his  present 
Mr.  Tapper's  report  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley. 

(Extract.) 

,,m.  ,,  .  ,  .  “  January  27,  1812. 

The  scandalous  behaviour  of  the  members  of  the  junta  will  have  more  in- 
uence  upon  the  public  mind,  will  dishearten  the  people  even  more  than  the  fall 
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of  Valencia  and  the  dispersion  of  the  army.  For  seeing  their  representatives 
return  to  their  respective  districts,  it  will  give  an  example  to  follow  that  all  is 
lost,  and  having  no  authority  to  protect  them  or  to  look  to,  the  people  have  no 
other  resource  left  than  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  enemy.” 


Extracts  from  Mr.  Tapper's  report  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  from  22  d 
to  21th  January ,  1812. 


“  Blake  with  his  immense  resources  remained  altogether  inactive,  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  observing  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  his  progress  in 
fortifying  himself  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  .  .  . 

“  With  Blake's  approbation  I  had  raised  a  corps  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  to  act  as  guerillas,  and  by  beginning  a  plan  of  offensive  operations  I 
expected  to  see  the  example  followed.  I  also  demanded  the  direction  ot  the 
chief  battery,  that  of  Santa  Catalina,  from  whence  the  French  camp  might  be 
much  annoyed,  and  for  the  space  of  thirty  successive  days  caused  the  French 
considerable  damage  in  killed  and  wounded.  Excepting  this  battery,  that  of  St. 
Joseph  contiguous  to  it,  and  that  of  the  Puente  del  Mar,  every  thing  else  re¬ 
mained  in  a  state  of  complete  inactivity.  Blake,  lulled  into  a  state  of  confidence 
that  the  enemy  would  not  attack  without  re-enforcements,  had  taken  no  mea¬ 


sures  whatever.  ...  . 

“  The  junta  of  Valencia  was  composed  of  members,  as  per  list  enclosed,  of 
which  only  the  first  remained,  the  others  having  before  retired  and  shamefully 
gone  to  their  respective  homes;  but  upon  the  fall  of  the  capital  where  they  had 
their  property,  those  remaining  sent  in  their  resignation  to  Mahi,  and  without 
being  competent  to  do  so,  gave  up  the  only  representative  authority  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  which  had  been  confided  to  them,  and  have  thus  thrown  the  whole  country 
into  a  state  of  anarchy,  abandoning  it  altogether  to  the  will  of  the  enemy ,  yet  I 
am  persuaded  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  the  same,  great  resources  are  left  in  the 
province,  immense  riches  remain  in  the  churches,  convents,  diezmos,  etc.,  etc. 

I  am  however  sorry  to  say  that  since  the  fall  of  the  capital,  nay,  since 
the  battle  of  the  26th  ultimo,  not  a  single  step  has  been  taken,  and  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  outside  the  walls  of  Alicante  the  province  does  not  exist.  .  .  .  Main 

has  objected  to  Padre  Rico,  the  only  man  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  ot  every 
body,  capable  of  giving  activity  and  soul  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 

. “I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  excellency  that  after  repeated  interviews 

with  Mahi  and  the  intendant  Rivas,  on  the  subject  of  the  commission  I  had  pro¬ 
posed,  I  am  now  clearly  of  the  opinion,  from  the  repeated  delays  and  studied 
objections,  that  no  authority  will  be  established.  ... 

“  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  people  now  in  authority  are  disposed,  by 
leaving  public  affairs  in  their  present  abandoned  state,  to  submit  to  the  french 
yoke.!  ...  On  the  16th  ultimo,  when  Montbrun  made  his  appearance,  the 
ayuntamiento  desired  the  syndico  Personeso  to  give  a  petition  m  the  name  of  the 
people  to  enter  into  a  capitulation;  he  refused;  but  I  am  informed  there  was 
some  arrangement  between  the  governor  and  the  ayuntamiento,  the  members 
whereof  remain  in  office  notwithstanding  their  traitorous  conduct  on  the  lbth. 


SECTION  IV. - ANDALUSIA. 

General  Graham  to  Mr.  Stuart. 


“9 tli  May,  1810. 


“  Nothing  new  here ;  the  regency  and  the  junta  are  as  usual  more  asleep  than 
awake,  and&I  can  augur  nothing  good  from  the  government  remaining  in  such 
hands— let  their  intention  be  ever  so  good.  Nothing  but  the  assembly  of  h 
cortez  and  from  thence  springing  up  a  revolutionary  system,  overturning  abuses 
S  interesting  the  people  in  their  own  cause  by  solid  and  permanent,  instead  of 
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contingent  and  prospective  reforms,  calling  forth  talents  if  to  be  found  for  the 
chief  situations,  and  enforcing  vigour  and  rousing  enthusiasm.  Nothing  but 
some  great  change  (such  as  we  might  in  the  beginning  have  assisted  in  bringing 
about)  can  carry  on  this  war  to  any  good  result.  The  people  are  obstinate  in 
their  hatred  of  the  French,  and  from  that  alone  spring  the  fits  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty  which  keep  alive  the  flame  in  some  place  or  another.  That  it  is  so  one 
cannot  doubt  from  the  effects,  but  it  is  never  to  be  met  with  where  one  is,  at 
least  t  have  never  yet  seen  enthusiasm  though  I  have  heard  of  it.  Hence  the 
bulk  of  the  people  seem  to  be  completely  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on,  and  all 
seem  most  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  deprivation  of  any  comfort,  and  to  the  sacri¬ 
fices  which  a  state  of  siege  requires.  They  would  be  very  well  pleased  to  have 
any  thing  done  for  them,  and  to  see  the  enemy  driven  away,  that  they  might  go 
to  eat  strawberries  at  Chiclana,  and  they  are  much  disposed  to  blame  our  inac¬ 
tivity,  especially  that  of  the  navy,  in  permitting  the  enemy  to  have  advanced  so 
near  on  the  point  of  Trocadero.  The  destruction  of  these  two  forts  at  first  was 
certainly  a  great  error  in  Admiral  Purvis;  had  they  been  kept  up  and  well  gar¬ 
risoned,  as  they  support  one  another,  it  would  have  been  a  very  tedious  operation 
to  have  reduced  them.  Meanwhile  you  will  hear  that  the  improvidence  of  the 
junta,  and  their  denial  of  any  such  risk  to  Mr.  Wellesley,  placed  the  bread  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  town  in  much  too  precarious  a  situation;  in  short,  they  completely 
deceived  him  by  their  assurances  of  the  most  ample  means  of  subsistence,  and 
both  flour  and  wheat  have  been  sent  away  since  he  came.” 

Mr.  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  Isla  de  Leon,  February  5,  1811. 

“  Blake  is  becoming  very  unpopular,  and  I  think  his  reign  will  be  short.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  by  no  means  partial  to  the  English.  I  know  not  whether  you 
will  approve  of  the  appointments  to  Estremadura  and  Gallicia,  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  General  Mahi  is  appointed  to  command  the  army 
of  the  centre.  I  communicated  confidentially  to  General  Blake  the  copy  of  the 
letter  which  you  forwarded  to  me  from  General  Walker,  taking  care  to  conceal 
General  Walker’s  name,  so  that  Blake  was  fully  apprised  of  our  opinion  of 
General  Mahi  previously  to  his  appointment  of  him  to  the  command  in  Murcia.” 

Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  Cadiz,  February  27,  1811. 

“  It  grieves  me  to  see  from  day  to  day  how  little  is  done  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
how  little  is  likely  to  be  done.  The  cortez  have  not  given  a  new  impulse  to  the 
war  as  was  expected.  They  look  to  their  regency  for  plans  of  reform  for  their 
armies,  and  their  regency  is  worse  than  any  former  government.  Blake,  of  whom 
I  know  that  you  as  well  as  the  world  in  general  have  a  good  opinion,  does  nothing. 
He  refuses  to  reform  abuses  that  are  pointed  out  to  him,  passes  his  days  in  deli¬ 
beration  upon  questions  of  no  moment,  and  is  in  my  opinion  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  English.  Whittingham’s  plan,  (disciplining  a  separate  corps,)  which  was 
approved  of  before  his  arrival,  he  has  endeavoured  by  every  kind  of  trick  to  reject 
or  render  useless . 

“The  cortez  is  full  of  priests,  who,  united  with  the  Catalans,  are  for  preserv¬ 
ing  the  old  routine  of  business,  and  adverse  to  every  thing  that  can  give  energy 
and  vigour  to  the  operations  of  government.  Fanaticism  and  personal  interest 
direct  their  opinions;  Arguelles  and  his  party  are  anxious  that  something  should 
be  done  to  remedy  the  disgraceful  state  of  their  armies.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  they  would  remove  the  present  government,  though  the  friends  of  Blake,  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  the  Catalan  party  permitting  them  to  elect  a  better. 

“  Be  assured,  my  dear  Stuart,  that  the  cortez  is,  as  at  present  constituted,  any 
thing  but  revolutionary  or  Jacobinical.  They  love  their  monarchy,  and  are  anxious 
to  maintain  the  inquisition  in  all  its  forms,  the  only  branch  of  government  to  which 
they  seem  disposed  to  communicate  any  energy.  It  there  is  not  soon  some  new 
spirit  infused  into  the  cortez,  it  will  become  an  overgrown  junta,  meddling  with 
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every  paltry  detail  of  police,  and  neglecting  the  safety  of  their  country — and  the 
regency  will  be  content  to  reign  (very  badly)  over  Cadiz  and  the  Isla.” 

Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  Cadiz,  August  5,  1811. 

“  The  temper  of  the  public  mind  at  Cadiz  is  very  bad,  the  press  has  lately 
teemed  with  publications  filled  with  reproaches  of  the  English.  .  .  . 

“  The  regency  and  cortez  have  lost  all  influence  every  where,  and  the  distress 
for  money  added  to  the  general  depression  here  after  the  campaign  in  Estrema- 
dura  may  possibly  throw  us  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  .  .  . 

“I  am  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  state  of  the  serranos  de  Ronda:  the  Spanish 
generals  have  been  quarreling,  and  the  peasants  declare  they  are  tired  of  the 
abuses  committed  there,  and  that  it  is  reported  they  mean  to  capitulate  with  the 
French.” 


General  Graham  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  Isla  de  Leon,  April  24,  1811. 

“The  Spanish  government  has  published  an  official  narrative  of  the  expedition 
(Barosa,)  full  of  misrepresentations  and  blinking  the  question  of  the  cause  of 
failure  entirely — this  has  obliged  me  to  add  something  to  what  I  wrote  before  to 
Mr.  Wellesley.  There  are  some  instances  of  impudence  supporting  falsehood 
beyond  example.  The  proud  Spaniard  is  no  less  vain  I  think.” 

General  Graham  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  Isla,  May  6,  1811. 

“  The  government  here  supported  by  the  cortez  seemed  to  be  determined  to 
adhere  with  blind  obstinacy  and  pride  to  a  system  that  has  nearly  brought  the 
cause  to  ruin,  and  notwithstanding  Lord  Wellington’s  great  efforts  they  are  play¬ 
ing  Bonaparte’s  game  so  positively  that  I  despair  of  any  great  good.” 

Colonel  Austin  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  Faro,  March  24,  1811. 

“  Whether  Ballesteros  is  authorized  by  his  government  to  pursue  the  steps  he 
has  taken,  I  know  not,  but  I  certainly  cannot  but  consider  them  as  just  and  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  junta  de  Seville  is  a  mere  farce  supported  at  an  immense  expense 
without  the  least  utility  or  benefit,  and  preserving  in  its  train  a  number  pf  idle 
characters  who  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  nation,  but  who  now 
only  add  to  its  burdens.  I  have  had  many  negotiations  with  the  junta,  and  though 
I  have  always  kept  up  appearances  through  policy,  yet  I  have  found,  in  the  room  of 
the  honour  and  candour  which  ought  to  characterize  it,  nothing  but  chicanery 
and  dissimulation.” 


General  Carrol  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  Olivenga,  April  29,  1811. 

“  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  Spanish  armies,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
skeletons  of  the  Spanish  armies  were  under  his  lordship’s  (Wellington’s)  com¬ 
mand  ;  we  might  in  that  case  do  great  things,  but  alas  !  our  pride  seems  to  in¬ 
crease -with  our  misfortunes,  and  is  only  equalled  by  our  ignorance!” 

Mr.  Stuart  to  Lord  Wellesley. 

“ July  13, 1811. 

“I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  together  the  numbers,  etc.  of  the  different 
guerillas,  etc.,  which  clearly  demonstrate  the  false  exaggerations  circulated  re- 

vol. in*  37 
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specting  that  description  of  force ;  though  their  appearance  in  different  parts  has 
most  unreasonably  increased  the  alarm  of  the  enemy  and  proportionable  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Spaniards,  they  cannot  be  calculated  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men  at  the  utmost.” 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  the  partidas  with  their  numbers  and  stations  too  long  to 
insert.] 


Mr.  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  Cadiz ,  July  31,  1811. 

“  Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  state  of  affairs  here ;  the  regents 
are  held  in  universal  contempt,  and  such  is  the  want  of  talent,  I  can  hardly  hope 
that  a  change  will  make  any  improvement :  the  treasury  is  empty,  and  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  arrival  of  any  money  from  America,  so  that  affairs  are  really  in  a 
worse  state  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.” 


Extract  from  the  manifesto  of  the  Spanish  regency. 

“  January  23,  1812. 

“  There  have  reached  the  government  the  cries  of  the  armies  which  defend  us, 
depicting  their  painful  privations;  the  groans  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts,  ready 
to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  the  barbarous  invaders ;  the  complaints  of  the  provinces 
already  occupied,  always  loyal  though  oppressed  and  laid  waste.  .  .  . 

“Cease  now,  and  henceforward,  all  personal  pretensions;  the  ill-understood 
feelings  of  interest  dictated  by  provincial  spirit;  exemptions  unjustly  demanded 
at  this  period  of  desolation,  writings  which,  while  they  ought  to  create  the  most 
ardent  patriotism,  to  unite  and  enlighten  the  nation,  appear  inspired  by  the  enemy 
for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  it.” 


SECTION  V. - PRIVATEERS. 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew. 

“ Arens  de  Mar,  August  23,  1811. 

“I  have  numberless  complaints  of  the  Spanish  privateers  that  come  upon  the 
coast,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  country  if  they  were  all  de¬ 
prived  of  their  commission.  They  do  nothing  but  plunder  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places  which  are  occasionally  overrun  by  the  French  armies,  and  who 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  their  absence  to  carry  on  a  little  trade  with  other 
parts  of  the  Peninsula.” 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley. 

“  Valencia ,  September  8,  1811. 

“  I  trust  some  decisive  measures  will  be  taken  to  abolish  altogether  a  system 
of  privateering  nothing  short  of  piracy ;  and  in  which  the  vessels  from  Gibraltar 
seem  to  take  the  lead.  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  plunder  the  un¬ 
fortunate  vessels  of  all  countries  by  hoisting  whatever  colours  may  answer  their 
purposes  of  assumed  national  hostility ;  and  as  we  never  hear  of  their  attacking 
each  other,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  British  and  French  flags  are  often  united 
in  furtherance  of  this  predatory  warfare.  The  numberless  complaints  which  I 
receive  from  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  difficulty  of  trading  betwixt  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  on  account  of  the  privateers  which  swarm  in  these  seas,  drive 
many  into  an  intercourse  with  Barcelona  and  other  places  in  the  occupation  of 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  get  a  livelihood.” 
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Captain  Codrington  to  Admiral  Penrose ,  Valencia. 

“  The  depredations  of  the  Gibraltar  privateers  have  been  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  to  bring  serious  reflections  upon 
the  British  flag.” 


SECTION  VI. - FRENCH  PRISONERS  AT  CABRERA. 

Captain  Codrington  to  E.  Locker,  Esq. 

“ September  18,  1811. 

“  I  cannot  at  all  events  think  it  a  wise  measure  to  receive  into  Colonel  Whit- 
tingham’s  corps  the  prisoners  at  Cabrera,  who  have  long  ago  withstood  the  offers 
of  General  Roche,  when  naked  as  they  were  born,  and  fighting  for  each  other's 
miserable  rations  to  prolong  an  existence  inconceivably  wretched,  in  hopes  of 
rejoining  the  French.” 

Sir  Henry  Wellesley  to  Captain  Codrington. 

“  October  10,  1811. 

“  With  regard  to  the  French  prisoners  at  Cabrera,  I  procured  from  the  Spanish 
government  long  since  an  order  to  the  governor  of  the  Balearic  Islands  to  sus¬ 
pend  all  negotiations  with  the  French  on  that  subject,  and  not  on  any  account  to 
consent  to  exchange  them.” 


No.  LX. 


SIEGE  OF  TARRAGONA. 


SECTION  I. 


Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

“  Tarragona,  May  15,  1811. 

«  During  the  panic  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  the  French  army,  the  greatest  exertions  and  the  most  extensive  sacrifices 
appear  to  have  been  readily  submitted  to.  But  from  the  present  apathy  and 
indifference  in  those  who  should  set  an  example  of  activity,  and  from  the  geneial 
deficiency  of  ordnance  stores,  I  by  no  means  consider  the  place  in  that  state  ol 
security  which  the  strength  of  its  works  and  position  would  otherwise  lead  me 

“  A  well  planned  sortie  was  made  yesterday,  but  failed  through  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  officers  employed  in  it.  ...  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
assured  by  an  officer,  who  conspicuously  did  his  duty  on  this  occasion,  and  who 
was  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  from  the  backwardness  of  the  column  directed  to 
support  him,  that  he  attributes  the  salvation  of  his  troops  entirely  to  the  fire  from 
the  shipping.” 


Ditto  to  Ditto. 

“  Blake,  off  Villa  Nueva,  June  15,  1811. 

“  Leaving  Tarragona  on  the  16th  (May),  we  reached  Peniscolain  the  forenoon 
of  the  17th.  .  .  .  From  thence  General  Doyle  wrote  to  General  O  Donnel  an 
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account  of  the  situation  of  Tarragona  and  of  my  detaining  Captain  Adam  at 
Peniscola,  in  readiness  to  receive  any  re-enforcement  which  he  might  be  pleased 
to  send  to  that  garrison.  Upon  our  arrival  off  Mtirviedro,  we  found  General 
O’Donnel  had  already  ordered  the  embarkation  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
infantry,  and  two  hundred  and  eleven  artillery-men.  .  .  .  Delivering  to  General 
O’Donnel  two  thousand  stand  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing  to  enable  him 
to  bring  into  the  field  as  many  recruits  already  trained  as  would  supply  the  place 
of  the  regular  soldiers;  thus  detached  from  his  army  we  proceeded  to  Valencia 
and  landed  the  remainder  of  our  cargo,  by  which  means  the  troops  of  General 
Villa  Campa,  then  dispersed  as  peasantry,  for  want  of  arms,  were  enabled  again 
to  take  the  field,  and  the  corps  of  Mina  and  the  Empecinado  completed  in  all  the 
requisites  of  active  warfare.  .  .  . 

“At  Alicante  we  proceeded  to  take  in  as  many  necessary  materials  for  Tarra¬ 
gona  as  the  ship  would  actually  stow,  besides  eighty  artillery-men  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  powder,  ball-cartridges,  etc.,  sent  in  the  Paloma  Spanish 
corvette  from  Carthagena  in  company  with  a  Spanish  transport  from  Cadiz  deeply 
laden  with  similar  supplies.  .  .  . 

“After  returning  to  Valencia,  where  we  landed  the  additional  arms,  etc.  for 
the  Aragonese  army,  we  moved  on  to  Murviedro,  where  the  Conde  of  Abispal 
proceeded  from  Valencia  to  join  us  in  a  consultation  with  his  brother,  although, 
on  account  of  his  wound,  he  was  very  unfit  for  such  a  journey.  The  result  of 
this  conference  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  General  O’Donnel  to  com¬ 
mit  to  my  protection,  for  the  succour  of  Tarragona,  another  division  of  his  best 
troops  under  General  Miranda,  consisting  of  four  thousand  men,  whilst  he  him¬ 
self  would  move  forward  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro.  .  .  . 

“The  frequent  disappointments  which  the  brave  Catalonian  army  had  hereto¬ 
fore  met  with  from  Valencian  promises,  made  the  sight  of  so  extensive  and  dis¬ 
interested  a  re-enforcement  the  more  truly  welcome,  because  the  less  expected, 
and  the  admiration  which  was  thus  created  in  the  besieged  appeared  to  produce 
proportionate  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

“I  shall  direct  the  whole  of  my  attention  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarragona, 
in  readiness  for  harassing  the  retreat  of  the  French,  if  General  Suchet  should 
fortunately  be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  for.  re-embarking  and  restoring  to 
General  O’Donnel  whatever  may  remain  of  the  Valencian  troops,  according  to 
the  solemn  pledge  he  exacted  from  me  before  he  would  consent  thus  to  part 
with  the  flower  and  strength  of  his  army.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare, 
in  the  presence  of  General  Miranda,  the  principal  officer  of  his  staff,  General 
Doyle,  Captain  Adam,  Captain  White,  and  myself,  that  he  considered  me  as 
entirely  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  that  if  I 
failed  in  redeeming  my  pledge  he’ would  resign  his  command  for  that  particular 
account. 

“  It  is  but  justice  to  myself,  however,  that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  did  most 
distinctly  warn  General  O’Donnel,  that  I  would  in  no  case  answer  for  his  army 
if  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  Campo  Verde,  for  any  distant  inland 
operation,  more  particularly  as  I  knew  that,  in  addition  to  his  own  deficiency  in 
ability,  he  was  surrounded  by  people  whose  advice  and  whose  conduct  was  in  no 
case  to  be  relied  on.” 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

"■Blake,  Tarragona,  June  22,  1811. 

“I  found  upon  my  last  return  here  an  arrangement  made,  that  in  case  of  the 
enemy  gaining  the  Puerto,  General  Sarsfield  should  retire  to  the  Mole  with  part  of 
his  division,  from  whence  I  had  only  to  assist,  but  was  much  astonished  to  find, 
by  a  message,  through  Colonel  Green,  from  General  Contreras,  that  although  he 
had  heard  ot  such  a  disposition  being  made  by  General  Sarsfield  and  assented  to 
by  the  English  squadron,  it  had  not  his  official  knowledge  or  approbation.  ...  I 
understand  that  an  order  had  arrived  in  the  morning  from  the  Marquis  of  Campo 
Verde  for  General  Velasco  to  take  the  command  of  the  Puerto,  and  for  General 
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Sarsfield  to  join  his  army,  that  the  latter  had  given  up  his  command  to  some 
colonel  at  about  three  o’clock,  who  was,  by  his  own  confession,  totally  unfit  for 
it,  and  that  General  Velasco  only  arrived  in  time  to  find  the  Spanish  troops  flying 
in  confusion,  from  the  want  of  being  properly  commanded,  and  the  French  as¬ 
saulting  the  place.” 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew. 

“  Malaro,  November  1,  1811. 

“  Having  stated  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  on  the  22d  of  June  last,  that 
I  understand  General  Sarsfield  had  quitted  the  Puerto  and  embarked  without 
the  knowledge  of  General  Contreras,  (which  indeed  was  the  substance  of  a  mes¬ 
sage  sent  me  by  General  Contreras  himself,)  I  owe  it  to  an  officer  of  General 
Sarsfield’s  high  military  character  to  declare  my  conviction  that  the  statement 
there  made  by  General  Contreras  is  absolutely  false  and  unfounded,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  enclose  in  justification  of  my  present  opinion :  1st,  A  passport  sent  by 
General  Contreras  to  General  Sarsfield  in  consequence,  as  he  alleged,  of  an 
order  from  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde  ; — 2d,  An  extract  from  the  manifesto  of 
the  marquis,  in  which  he  disavows  having  any  knowledge  of  the  passport 3d, 
A  letter  from  General  Contreras  to  General  Sarsfield,  in  answer  to  one  written 
by  the  latter  requesting  to  see  the  order  by  which  he  was  directed  to  quit  the 
Puerto  at  such  a  critical  moment,  in  which  he  says  ‘that  he  cannot  send  him  a 
copy  of  that  letter,  because  it  is  confidential,  but  that  his  presence  is  necessary 
at  the  head-quarters  to  assist  in  the  operations  about  to  take  place  for  the  relief 
of  the  garrison,  and  that  he  has  not  a  moment  to  lose;’ — 4th,  The  copy  of 
another  letter  written  on  the  same  day  by  General  Contreras  to  the  superior 
junta,  in  which  he  says  that  General  Sarsfield  quitted  the  Puerto  without  his 
knowledge  !” 


General  Doyle  to  Colonel  Roche. 

"June  23,  1811. 

“  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  so  absurd,  and  I  could  almost  say  wicked, 
as  the  conduct  of  the  junta  or  captain-general  of  Carthagena  in  taking  away  the 
firelocks  from  the  regiments  they  sent  with  such  a  parade  of  their  patriotism  to 
relieve  Tarragona !  Two  thousand  men  are  already  in  this  city  without  fire¬ 
locks,  such  is  the  daily  destruction  of  arms  by  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  the  getting 
out  of  repair  from  constant  use.” 


Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

“  Off  Tarragona ,  June  23,  1811. 

“  Another  regiment  arrived  from  Carthagena  yesterday  under  convoy  of  the 
Cossack,  but,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  their  arms  were  taken  from  them  by 
Colonel  Roche,  upon  their  going  to  embark,  and  therefore,  as  being  of  no  use  to 
the  garrison,  I  have  by  desire  of  the  general  sent  them  to  Villa  Nueva,  and  as 
there  are  already  2,000  men  in  the  place  without  arms,  I  have  sent  the  terma¬ 
gant  to  Carthagena,  to  endeavour  to  procure  those  which  have  been  thus  incon¬ 
siderately  taken  from  the  troops  belonging  to  that  place.” 


Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 


(Extract.) 

“  June  29,  1811. 

“The  Regulus,  with  five  transports,  including  a  victualler,  arrived  with 
Colonel  Skerrett  and  his  detachments  on  the  26th.  The  surf  was  so  great  on 
that  dav  that  we  had  no  other  communication  in  the  forenoon  than  by  a  man 
swimmirm  on  shore  with  a  letter,  and  upon  Colonel  Skerrett  putting  questions  to 
General  Doyle  and  myself  upon  the  conduct  he  should  pursue  according  to  his 
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orders,  we  agreed  in  our  opinion  that  although  the  arrival  of  the  troops  before 
the  Puerto  (lower  town)  was  taken  would  probably  have  saved  the  garrison,  it 
was  now  too  late,  and  that  their  being  landed,  if  practicable,  would  only  serve  to 
prolong  the  fate  of  the  place  for  a  ver/  short  time  at  the  certain  sacrifice  of  the 
whole  eventually.  This  opinion  was  grounded  on  a  number  of  different  circum¬ 
stances,  and  was  in  perfect  coincidence  with  that  of  Captains  Adam  and  White. 
In  the  evening  the  surf  abated  sufficiently  for  General  Doyle,  Colonel  Skerrett, 
and  some  of  his  officers,  as  well  as  the  captains  of  the  squadron  and  myself,  to 
wait  upon  General  Contreras,  who  repeated  his  determination  to  cut  his  way  out 
and  join  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde  the  instant  the  enemy's  breaching  battery 
should  open,  and  which  he  expected  would  take  place  the  following  morning, 
and  who  agreed  the  English  ought  not  to  land  with  any  view  of  defending  the 
town,  although  he  wished  them  to  join  in  his  meditated  sortie.” 


Extracts  from  General  Contreras'  report. 


(Translated.) 

“  I  saw  myself  reduced  to  my  own  garrison.  ...  I  considered  if  my  force 
was  capable  of  this  effort  (defending  the  breach),  one  of  the  most  heroic  that  war 
furnishes,  and  to  which  few  men  can  bring  themselves.  I  recollected,  however, 
that  1  had  still  eight  thousand  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  troops  in  Spain. 

.  .  .  .  All  conspired  against  this  poor  garrison.  Campo  Verde  in  quitting  the 
place  promised  to  come  back  quickly  to  its  succour,  but  he  did  not,  although  he 
daily  renewed  his  promises.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  sent  Miranda  with  a 
division  which  disembarked,  and  the  day  following  re-embarked,  and  went  to 
join  Campo  Verde. 

“An  English  division  came  on  the  26th,  Colonel  Skerrett,  who  commanded 
them,  came  in  the  evening  to  confer  with  me  and  to  demand  what  I  wished  him 
to  do.  I  replied  that  if  he  would  disembark  and  enter  the  place,  he  should  be 
received  with  joy  and  treated  as  he  merited ;  that  he  had  only  to  choose  the  point 
that  he  wished  to  defend  and  I  would  give  it  to  him,  but  that  all  was  at  his 
choice,  since  I  would  neither  command  nor  counsel  him.  The  27th  the  English 
commandants  of  artillery  and  engineers  came  to  examine  the  front  attacked,  and 
being  convinced  that  the  place  was  not  in  a  state  to  resist,  returned  to  their  ves¬ 
sels,  and  then  all  went-away  from  the  place  they  came  to  succour. 

“  This  abandonment  on  the  part  of  those  who  came  to  save  icas  the  worst  of 
all;  it  made  such  an  impression  on  the  soldiers,  that  they  began  to  see  that  they 
were  lost,  became  low-spirited,  and  only  resisted  from  my  continual  exhorta¬ 
tions,  and  because  they  saw  my  coolness  and  the  confidence  I  had,  that  if  they 
executed  my  orders  the  French  would  fail.  But  this  only  lasted  a  few  hours, 
the  notion  of  being  abandoned  again  seized  them,  and  overcame  all  other  ideas.” 


Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

,  “  12 th  July,  1811. 

“  The  vacillating  conduct  of  General  Contreras  regarding  the  defence  of  Tar¬ 
ragona  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  loss  of  that  important  fortress.” 


Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew. 

“  12  th  July,  1811. 

“  The  marquis  blames  Generals  Caro  and  Miranda,  whilst  the  latter  retort  the 
accusation;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  giving  full  credit  to  what  each 
says  of  the  other,  neither  will  suffer  ignominy  beyond  that  to  which  his  conduct 
has  entitled  him.” 
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Captain  Codrington  to  Mr.  Wellesley. 

(Extract.) 

“  20t/t  July ,  1811. 

“  The  disasters  which  have  befallen  the  principality  will  produce  material 
accusations  against  the  generals  who  lately  commanded  in  it,  without,  I  fear,  any 
of  them  meeting  the  punishment  which  is  their  due.  Some  of  the  enclosed  papers 
may  help  you  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  their  conduct  and  that  of  the  Spanish 
marine ;  and  those  respecting  the  arms  for  whicli  I  sent  to  Carthagena  will  show 
how  far  Colonel  Roche  is  entitled  to  the  merit  which  he  so  largely  assumes  on 
that  occasion.  .  .  . 

“To  enable  you  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  General  Contreras,  I  must  refer 
you  to  General  Doyle,  as  from  his  ignorance  of  our  service,  the  various  requests 
and  proposals  which  arose  from  the  vacillations  in  what  he  called  his  determina¬ 
tions,  were  signified  to  me  through  him.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  he  ever 
visited  the  works  himself,  or  it  would  not  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Captain  Adams 
and  myself  to  remove  two  boats,  two  large  stages,  sixteen  gun  carriages,  and  a 
mortar  from  the  mole,  long  after  the  French  were  advanced  beyond  the  Francoli 
battery,  and  two  nights  previous  to  their  gaining  the  Puerto;  an  accidental  visit 
to  the  mole  one  night,  just  after  placing  the  gun-boats  and  launches,  discovered 
to  me  this  mortar  with  no  less  than  twelve  guns  in  readiness  for  forming  a  bat¬ 
tery  ;  and  upon  General  Doyle,  by  my  request,  representing  this  to  the  general 
of  artillery,  he  talked  of  inquiring  into  it  to-morrow. 

“  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  describe  further  the  conduct  of  the  general 
of  artillery,  or  I  might  find  sufficient  subjects  in  the  events  of  every  passing  day 
from  the  first  investment  of  the  place.  ...  I  shall  be  very  ready  to  come  for¬ 
ward  personally  in  aid  of  that  justice  which  is  due  to  the  numberless  brave  men 
who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  criminality  of  the  persons  alluded  to  who  have  so 
grossly  misconducted  themselves.” 


SECTION  II. 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew. 

“29 th  July,  1811. 

“  Had  Colonel  Green,  the  military  agent  appointed  to  succeed  General  Doyle, 
adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor  of  continuing  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
and  in  personal  communication  with  the  captain-general,  instead  of  retiring  to 
Peniscola  with  the  money  and  arms  remaining,  we  should  not  be  left  as  we  are 
to  the  precarious  source  of  mere  accidental  communications  for  receiving  intel¬ 
ligence.” 

Captain  Codrington  to  Don  F.  Savartes,  vocal  of  the  Junta. 

“28 th  July,  1811. 

. “  Colonel  Green,  the  British  military  agent,  being  at  Peniscola,  I 

have  opened  the  letter  from  the  junta  to  him.  .  .  .  Had  I  not  in  this  instance 
opened  the  letters  to  the  admiral  and  the  military  agent,  the  junta  would  have 
received  no  answer  to  them  until  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  execute  their 
object.” 

Captain  Thomas  to  Captain  Codrington. 

(Extract.) 

“//.  M.  S.  Undaunted,  off  Arens,  1th  Oct.  1811. 

“  Having  observed,  in  the  Catalonian  Gazette  of  the  24th  of  September,  the 
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copy  of  a  letter  said  to  be  written  by  Colonel  Green  to  his  excellency  General 
Lacy,  relative  to  our  operations  on  the  Medas  Islands,  from  the  surrender  of  the 
castle  to  the  period  of  our  quitting  them,  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  my  surprise 
and  astonishment  at  seeing  facts  so  grossly  misrepresented,  and  request  you  will 
be  pleased  to  contradict  in  the  most  positive  manner  the  assertions  there  made 
use  of.  To  prove  how  inconsistent  this  letter  is  with  real  facts,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  only  to  say  that  Colonel  Green,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  all 
the  English  officers,  on  my  asking  him  a  question  relative  to  the  practicability  of 
keeping  the  island,  did  declare  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  expedition ; 
that  my  instructions  pointed  him  out  as  a  volunteer  only.  But  immediately  after, 
in  the  hearing  of  all,  did  declare  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  island  was  not 
tenable. 

“  As  I  understood  it  was  intended  to  form  an  establishment  on  the  larger  island, 
I  judged  it  proper  to  retire  from  it  for  a  short  time  and  destroy  the  remains  of  the 
castle,  which  might  induce  the  enemy  to  withdraw  from  the  works  he  had  thrown 
up,  and  thereby  afford  our  ally  an  opportunity  whenever  he  chose  to  occupy  them 
again,  to  fortify  himself  without  molestation;  and  this  supposition  it  has  appeared 
was  well  grounded.  But  while  the  ruins  of  the  castle  stood,  it  was  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  French ;  nor  would  they  in  my  opinion  have  quitted  the  ground 
they  occupied,  nor  the  Spaniards  have  been  enabled  to  settle  themselves,  had  this 
measure  not  been  adopted.  I  therefore  gave  orders  for  embarking  the  guns  and 
stores. 

“  If  necessary,  I  could  say  much  more  on  the  subject  of  this  most  extraordinary 
letter;  the  few  remarks  I  have  made  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient.  As  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  Colonel  Green,  on  landing  the  marines  I  directed  the  marine  officers 
to  receive  their  orders  from  him  ;  but  military  aid  was  not  necessary,  for  you  may 
recollect  before  the  expedition  sailed,  on  your  informing  me  that  General  Lacy 
had  offered  some  Spanish  troops,  and  asking  how  many  I  thought  would  be  neces¬ 
sary,  my  answer  was,  ‘about  forty;’  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
without  the  assistance  of  even  a  single  soldier  the  castle  would  have  fallen  into 
our  hands  as  speedily  as  it  did  on  this  occasion.” 


SECTION  III. 

Captain  Codrington's  orders  to  Captain  Adam  of  the  Invincible. 

“  July  lsf,  1811. 

“You  are  hereby  directed,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  made  to  me  by 
General  Doyle,  to  proceed  towards  Majorca,  in  search  of  the  Spanish  frigates 
Prueba,  Diana,  and  Astrea,  which  the  general  reports  to  be  going  to  that  island 
(contrary  to  orders)  with  the  treasure,  archives  of  the  province,  and  the  vessels 
laden  with  stores  and  ammunition  destined  for  the  inland  fortresses  of  Catalonia, 
together  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  which  were  saved  from  Tarragona,  and 
which  are  required  to  join  the  army  immediately.  Upon  meeting  them  you  are 
to  deliver  the  accompanying  order  for  them  to  return  here,  and  you  are,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  enforce  obedience.” 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

“  Villa  Nueva,  3d  July ,  1811. 

“ 1  should  feel  the  more  hurt  by  being  driven  to  adopt  such  a  measure,  had 
not  the  whole  conduct  both  of  the  Prueba  and  Diana  made  their  captains  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  situation  they  hold.  These  two  frigates  remained  quiet  spectators 
of  the  British  squadron  engaging  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  on  the  22d  of  last 
month,  and  never  attempted  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  garrison,  except  by  now 
and  then  sending  a  gun-boat  to  join  those  manned  by  the  English.  They  did  not 
assist  in  the  embarkation  of  the  numberless  women,  children,  and  wounded  soldiers, 
until  goaded  into  it  by  the  orders  of  General  Contreras,  after  I  had  already  sent 
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above  two  thousand  to  this  place;  and  even  when  I  had  no  longer  any  transports 
for  their  reception,  the  captain  of  the  Prueba  refused  to  receive  some  wounded 
officers.” 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

“  IBthJuly,  1811. 

“  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  difficulties  which  I  have  been  put  to  by  the 
misconduct  of  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  vessels  of  war  which  I  have  had  to 
communicate  with  upon  the  coast,  with  exception  of  the  Astrea  frigate  and  the 
Paloma  corvette.  In  the  others  I  have  seen  neither  courage  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
nor  humanity  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  their  countrymen.  ...  I  have 
heard  also  that  the  Algesiras,  which  lately  arrived  at  Arens,  has  landed  the  stores 
and  ammunition,  with  which  she  was  charged,  at  the  risk  of  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  has  quitted  the  station.” 


SECTION  IV. 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Edward  Petteio. 

“  12th  July,  1811. 

“General  Milans  is  collecting  a  mixture  of  troops,  consisting  of  those  who  have 
escaped  the  enemy. 

“He  speaks  loudly  of  his  indifference  to  a  command,  while  he  boasts  that  if  he 
were  captain-general  he  would  raise  forty  thousand  men  and  clear  the  country 
of  the  enemy!  Butin  the  midst  of  this  disgusting  rodomontade  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  self-interest  is  the  mainspring  of  all  his  actions,  and  that  instead  of 
raising  an  army  he  is  more  likely,  by  the  system  he  has  adopted,  to  shake  the 
stability  of  that  which  is  still  left  for  the  defence  of  the  principality.” 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley . 

“ September  1,  1811. 

“The  affair  of  General  Milans”  (namely,  the  sending  of  corn  to  Barcelona 
under  his  passport)  “  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  private  letter,  is  still 
involved  in  mystery,  which  I  hope  however  to  penetrate  upon  my  return  to  Arens 
de  Mar.  The  Mataro  papers  reported  that  two  soldiers  were  shot  and  a  sergeant 
flogged  at  Arens  for  suffering  corn  to  pass  their  guard  at  Mongat  on  its  way  to 
Barcelona.  The  fact  of  the  punishment  is  I  believe  truly  stated,  but  the  cause 
no  less  falsely,  entirely,  as  I  suspect,  with  the  view  of  terminating  my  investiga¬ 
tion  into  this  nefarious  traffic.  General  Lacy,  instead  of  answering  my  letter, 
refers  me  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  junta,  and  the  deputation  from  the  junta,  who 
went  to  Mataro  (as  they  assured  me)  purposely  to  investigate  the  business,  now 
tell  me  that  it  is  an  affair  purely  military,  and  refer  me  to  General  Milans  him¬ 
self.” 


SECTION  V. 

Extract  from  a  minute  made  by  Captain  Codrington. 

* 

“  Mataro,  July  6,  1811. 

“  Colonel  O’Ronan,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde,  arrived, 
and  informed  me  that  he  came  from  the  marquis,  who  was  on  his  march  to  this 
town  or  Arens,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  all  the  infantry  not  Catalans,  and 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  cavalry,  leaving  the  horses  on  the  beach.  Colonel 
O’Ronan  said  this  determination  was  the  result  of  a  junta,  composed  ot  the  marquis, 
General  St.  Juan,  General  Caro,  General  Miranda,  the  general  of  artillery,  Briga- 
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dier  Santa  Cruz,  Velasco,  and  Sarsfield;  that  after  the  thing  had  been  proposed 
and  discussed  a  long  time,  Sarsfield  was  the  first  to  give  his  vote,  that  he  rose 
from  his  seat  and  said,  ‘Any  officer  who  could  give  such  an  opinion  must  be  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  that  he  and  his  division  would  stand  or  fall  with  the 
principality.’  Every  other  officer  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  except  the  marquis 
(it  afterwards  appeared  that  Santa  Cruz  also  supported  Sarsfield),  who  thought 
with  Sarsfield,  and  yet  it  seems  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  on  by  the  other 
generals.  In  short,  it  appears  he  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  principality. 

“I  told  him,  without  hesitation,  that  to  embark  the  Valencians  I  felt  a  duty  to 
General  O’Donnel,  to  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  to  the  whole  nation,  but  that 
I  felt  it  equally  my  duty  upon  no  account  to  embark  the  army  of  Catalonia,  and 
thus  become  a  party  concerned  in  the  abandonment  of  a  province  I  had  been  sent 
to  protect.  .  .  .  The  colonel,  who  could  not  venture  on  shore  again  lest  he 

should  be  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mataro,  for  having  been  the  bearer  of 
a  commission  to  arrest  Brigadier  Milans  about  a  month  ago,  sent  to  the  marquis 
my  answer.” 

Extract  from  a  minute  of  information  given  by  the  Baron  cV  Ernies. 

“  July  9, 1811. 

“  The  Baron  d’Eroles  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Catalonia  by  the  junta 
of  general  officers,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde  was  president,  and  by 
the  voice  of  the  people.  His  reply  was,  that  so  long  as  the  army  continued  in  the 
principality,  and  that  there  was  a  senior  general  officer,  he  would  not  admit  it, 
but  that  the  moment  the  army  passed  the  frontier  (it  was  then  at  Agramunt,  in 
lull  march  to  Aragon,)  he  would  accept  the  command,  unmindful  of  the  dreadful 
situation  in  which  he  should  place  himself,  but  lie  would  do  so  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  struggle,  and  to  prevent  anarchy  and  confusion.  In  this  state  things 
were  when  General  Lacy  arrived.  The  baron  instantly  sought  him,  could  not 
find,  but  met  one  of  his  aides-de-camps,  by  whom  he  wrote  to  him  to  say  what 
had  occurred,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  support  General  Lacy  in  his  command, 
not  only  with  all  his  local  influence,  but  by  his  personal  exertions,  and  that  he 
would  immediately  join  him  to  put  this  resolution  in  practice.” 

Extract  from  General  Doyle's  letter  after  seeing  the  above. 

“  The  Valencian  division,  that  is  to  say,  two  thousand  four  hundred  of  the 
tour  thousand  three  hundred  soldiers  who  disembarked  in  this  province,  are  now 
on  board  to  return  to  Valencia.  General  Miranda  says  the  desertion  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  marquis’s  determination  to  proceed  to  Aragon,  which  made 
them  believe  they  would  not  be  embarked.  In  short,  most  disgraceful  has  been 
the  conduct  of  this  division,  and  the  marquis,  as  you  will  see  by  this  letter  to  me, 
attaches  to  it  no  small  portion  of  blame.” 

Captain  Codrington  to  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde. 

“  Blake,  July  5,  1811. 

“  I  have  to  remind  you  that  by  ordering  the  Valencian  division  out  of  Tarra- 
gono,  m  breach  of  the  terms  by  which  I  bound  myself  when  I  brought  them,  you 
yourself  broke  the  pledge  given  by  me,  and  dissolved  the  contract” 

Extracted  from  Captain  Codrington' s  papers. 

“  Minute  of  a  conference  betwixt  Generals  Caro  and  Miranda  with  General  Doyle 

and  myself  this  day. 

“  July  9, 1811. 

ac  o  clock  Generals  Caro  and  Miranda  came  on  board  the  Blake. 

After  being  seated  in  the  cabin  with  General  Doyle  and  myself,  General  Caro 
egged  General  Doyle  would  explain  to  me,  that  they  were  come  in  consequence 
of  my  promise,  to  request  I  would  embark  the  division  of  Valencian  troops  which 
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I  had  brought  from  Peniscola.  I  desired  to  know,  what  promise  General  Caro 
understood  me  to  have  made!  He  answered,  that  I  would  take  the  above  troops 
back  to  Valencia.  I  denied  positively  that  I  had  made  any  promise  to  re-embark 
them  if  they  should  ever  join  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde,  although  I  had 
deeply  pledged  myself  to  restore  them  to  General  O’Donnel  if  they  joined  in  a 
sortie  from  the  garrison,  which  I  was  very  confident  would  be  decisive  of  its 
success.  I  then  referred  General  Miranda  to  a  similar  explanation,  which  I  gave 
to  him,  through  General  Doyle,  on  the  day  after  our  quitting  Peniscola,  when  he 
had  said  he  was  ordered,  both  by  his  written  instructions  and  by  verbal  explana¬ 
tion  from  General  O’Donnel,  not  to  land  within  the  garrison.  General  Miranda 
instantly  repeated  that  so  he  was;  upon  which  General  Doyle,  to  whom  he  had 
shown  those  instructions  jointly  with  myself,  after  leaving  Tarragona  for  Villa 
Nueva,  when  under  a  difficulty  as  to  how  he  should  proceed,  referred  him  to  them 
again,  when  it  appearing  that  he  was  therein  positively  ordered  ‘  desembarcar  en 
la  plaza  de  Tarragona,'  General  Doyle  stopped. 

“  General  Miranda.  1  Ah  !  but  read  on.’ 

“  General  Doyle.  ‘  No,  sir,  there  is  the  positive  proof  of  your  receiving  such 
an  order.’ 

“  General  Miranda.  ‘  Well,  but  read  on.’ 

“  General  Doyle.  ‘  No,  sir.  This’  ( pointing  to  the  paper )  ‘  is  the  positive 
proof  of  your  receiving  such  an  order,  which  we  wanted  to  establish,  because  you 
positively  denied  it.’ 

“  Upon  this  General  Caro,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  said,  ‘  he  was  not  aware 
of  there  being  any  such  order.’  And  General  Miranda  again  requested  General 
Doyle  would  read  on. 

“  General  Doyle.  ‘  For  what  purpose  V 

“  General  Miranda.  ‘  To  prove  that  I  was  not  to  shut  myself  up  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  plaza  de  Tarragona.’ 

“  General  Doyle.  ‘  There  is  no  occasion,  sir,  for  any  proof  of  that,  for  it  was 
a  part  of  the  very  stipulation  made  by  Captain  Codrington  when  he  strongly 
pledged  himself  to  General  O’Donnel.’ 

“  General  Doyle  continued, — ‘  And  now,  General  Caro,  that  we  have  proved 
to  you  that  General  Miranda  had  ordefs  to  land  in  Tarragona,  and  that  Captain 
Codrington  is  bound  by  no  such  promise  as  you  had  imagined,  I  must  inform  you 
that  he  has  been  eight  days  upon  the  coast  with  all  the  ships  of  war  and  transports 
which  are  wanted  for  other  services,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  embarking  these 
troops;  and  he  desires  me  to  add,  that  in  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  the 
liberal  and  exemplary  assistance  afforded  by  General  O’Donnel  and  Valencia  in 
aid  of  Tarragona,  but  not  at  all  on  account  of  any  pledge  he  has  been  said  to 
have  given,  that  he  will  use  the  same  exertion  in  re-embarking  and  restoring  the 
troops  which  he  would  have  done  if  so  bound  by  his  word  of  honour.’  ” 

Mr.  Wellesley  to  Lord  Wellesley. 

“  July  28. 

“  The  morning  of  the  30th  of  June,  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  British 
squadron  and  Spanish  vessels  in  the  roadstead  of  Villa  Nueva,  five  thousand 
French  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry  surprised  the  place  by  a  night  march, 
and  seized  all  the  property  of  Tarragona,  which  had  been  sent  there  before  the 
siege.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  next  three  months  was 
demanded,  but  no  violence  or  plunder  allowed.  Eroles  narrowly  escaped.  Lacy, 
appointed  to  command  in  Catalonia,  arrived  1st  July  at  Villa  Nueva,  the  6th 
went  to  Igualada  to  join  Campo  Verde. 

“  Desertion  in  the  army  at  Mataro  has  been  carried  to  a  most  alarming  extent 
since  the  fall  of  Tarragona ;  the  first  night  fifteen  hundred  men  disappeared, 
nearly  three  hundred  cavalry  had  likewise  set  off  towards  Aragon ;  and  these 
desertions  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  gross  neglect  and  want  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  officers.  .  .  .  The  only  division  that  keeps  together  in  any  tolerable 
order  is  that  of  General  Sarsfield,  of  about  two  thousand  men.  ...  He  had, 
however,  disputes  with  Eroles,  and  the  people  called  for  the  latter  to  lead  them.” 
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POLITICAL  STATE  OF  KING  JOSEPH. 


SECTION  I. - SPANISH  MINISTERS’  COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  GENERALS. 

From  the  Counsellor  of  State,  Mariano  Luis  Orquijo,  to  King  Joseph. 

“  Madrid,  22  Juillel,  1810. 

“  Sire, 

4‘Le  commissaire  royal  de  Cordoue  me  mande,  que  le  Due  de  Dalmatie  lui  a 
fait  ecrire  officiellement  de  ne  remettre  aucune  somme  d’argent  a  la  capitale, 
lors  meme  que  le  ministre  des  finances  le  demanderait,  jusqu’a  ce  que  les  de- 
penses  de  1  armee,  des  regiments  qu  on  leve  et  des  employes  de  la  province,  etc., 
fussent  pleinement  couvertes,  et  que  le  due  prendrait  les  mesures  convenables, 
dans  le  cas  qne  cette  determination  ne  fut  pas  suivie.” 


“  Madrid,  3  Aout,  1810. 

“  Le  General  Sebastiani  a  fait  voir  au  commissaire  royal  a  Grenade  un  ordre 
du  Due  de  Dalmatie,  qui  lui  enjoint  de  la  maniere  la  plus  expresse,  de  le  mettre 
en  etat  d’arrestation  si,  pour  le  ler  Aout,  lui  et  le  prefet  de  Malaga  ne  mettent 
au  pouvoir  de  Sebastiani  quatre  millions  de  reaux.  La  grosseur  exorbitante  de 
cette  somme,  pour  une  province  qui  a  deja  paye  son  contingent,  et  le  court  terme 
de  huit  jours  designe  pour  le  payement,  donnent  a  croire  que  cette  somme  une 
fois  liviee  on  en  demandera  une  plus  forte.  Selon  toutes  les  apparences  et 
d’apres  les  conversations  particulieres,  il  s’agit  de  profiter  de  l’absence  du’roi 
pour  mettre  les  Andalousies  sur  le  meme  pied  que  les  provinces  de  Biscaie 
Burgos,  etc.  II  se  peut  neanmoins  qu’on  ait  voulu  inspirer  ces  craintes  dans  des 
idees  tout  a  fait  differentes.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  il  serait  scandaleux  de  voir 
un  commissaire,  qui  represente  la  personne  du  roi,  arrete  dans  une  de  ses  Dro- 
vinces.  r 


From  Mariano  Luis  Orquijo  to  King  Joseph.  * 

“  Madrid ,  7  Aout,  1810. 

“  d’Aranza  m’ecrit,  en  date  du  22  Aout,  dans  une  lettre  particuliere,  les 
paroles  sqivantes,  en  les  soulignant  pour  mieux  fixer  l’attention  :  “Le  Marechal 
Soult  est  tres-content,  mais  il  ne  fera  usage  de  son  autorite  que  pour  le  bien  •  il 
aime  le  roi  et  la  nation :  ce  pays  lui  plait  beaucoup.” 


From  Mariano  Luis  Orquijo  to  King  Joseph. 

“  Madrid,  13  Aout,  1810. 

“  Parmi  Ies  l?11™8  fi,ue  m’a  P°ftees  le  courrier  d’Andalousie  arrive  hier,  i’en 
remarque  une  de  M.  d’Aranza  ecrite  dans  un  style  etudie,  et  que  je  soupedhne 
redigee  d  accord  avec  le  Due  de  Dalmatie.  C’est  un  panegyrique  a  la  iSuange 
de  ce  marechal,  dans  lequel  M.  d’Aranza  porte  aux  nues  l’intelligence  et  le  zele 
du  Due  de  Dalmatie  dans  la  partie  administrative ;  la  consideration  qu’il  donne 
aux  autorites  espagnoles ;  son  extreme  adresse  a  manier  les  esprits,  et  l’liabilete 
de  ses  dispositions  militaires,  dans  un  pays  couvert  d’insurges.  M.  d’Aranza 
termine  en  formant  le  voeu  que  le  marechal  ne  soit  aucunement  trouble  dans 
^execution  de  ses  plans,  et  que  le  sort  de  l’Andalousie  soit  mis  entierement  a  sa 
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Ditto  to  Ditto. 


“  Madrid ,  le  23  Aout,  1810. 

“Par  ma  correspondence  avec  l’Andalousie  j’ai  appris:  de  Cordoue:  que  M. 
Angulo  a  recu  des  lettres  qui  l’appellent  a  Madrid,  et  qu’il  se  dispose  a  suivre  le 
grand  convoi  sorti  de  Seville  le  11  du  courant. — De  Seville:  qu’un  corsaire  fran- 
cais  s’etant  empare  d’un  paquebot  qui  allait  de  Cadix  a  Alicante,  on  y  avait 
trouve,  entre  autres  depeches,  une  lettre  de  Campmany,  grand  partisan  des  An¬ 
glais,  et  une  des  coryphees  de  la  revolution.  II  avouait  a  son  ami,  Don  Anselmo 
Rodriguez  de  Ribas,  intendant  de  l’armee  du  centre,  qui  s’etait  plaint  a  lui  des 
exces  que  commettaient  certaines  juntes,  que  Cadix  n’offrait  pas  un  spectacle 
mois  digne  de  pitie;  que  les  Anglais,  qu’il  avait  appris  a  connaitre,  s’arrogeaient 
peu  a  peu  toute  l’autorite;  qUe  le  commerce  libre  accorde  aux  ports  d’Amerique 
excitait  a  Cadix  un  mecontentement  general,  et  que  Venegas  allait  au  Mexique 
en  qualite  de  vice-roi.  11  parle  en  outre  de  l’arrestation  de  plusieurs  personnes 
connues,  et  de  la  deconsideration  dans  laquelle  est  tombee  la  regence.” 


Ditto  to  Ditto. 

“  Madrid,  27  Septembre,  1810. 

“  Le  Marechal  Victor  permet  le  passage  a  beaucoup  de  femmes  qui  veulent  se 
reunir  a  leurs  maris;  les  femmes,  en  contant  les  choses  telles  qu’elles  sont, 
detruisent  bien  des  erreurs  dans  lesquelles  on  a  generalement  ete  entraine  par  le 
gouvernement  actuel.  L’ennemi  permit  ces  jours  derniers  Pentree  dans  Pile  a 
plusieurs  femmes  qui  voulaient  passer  par  Chiclana  pour  se  reunir  a  leurs  parents, 
mais  dernierement  elles  furent  contenues  a  coups  de  canon,  et  un  boulet  emporta 
latete  de  celui  qui  les  accompagnait.  Le  gouvernement  anglais  preside  a  toutes 
les  operations,  et  craint  cette  espece  de  communications.” 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 


“  Valladolid,  le  11  Aout,  1810. 

it  Sire 

“  Je  suis  arrive  a  Valladolid,  ou  je  n’ai  pas  trouve  le  General  Kellermann.  II 
parait  que  les  Espagnols  ont  cerne  un  detachement  de  Franqais  qui  se  trouve  a 
Puebla  de  Senabria,°et  que  ce  general  y  est  alle  pour  le  debloquer.  Les  guerillas 
ont  ete  hier  aux  portes  de  Valladolid,  et  il  y  a  cinq  a  six  jours  que  soixante-dix 
Francais  ont  ete  detruits  a  Villalon;  la  terreur  s’est  emparee  de  tous  les  esprits, 
et  l’on  croit  que  trois  cents  hommes  ne  suffisent  pas  pour  faire  passer  un  courrier : 
malgre  cela,  je  partirai  demain,  escorte  par  deux  cents  hommes,  avec  un  convoi 
de  prisonniers  de  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  dont  le  nombre  n’est  pas  considerable,  parce 
qu’ici  on  leur  accorde  la  liberte  moyennant  une  somme,  qu’on  regie  avec  re 
General  Kellermann,  pour  les  frais  de  la  guerre. 

“Toutes  les  autorites  du  pays  sont  venues  me  visiter,  et  me  consulter  sur  la 
conduite  qu’elles  doivent  tenir  depuis  les  derniers  ordres  du  General  Kellermann 
pour  qu’elles  n’obeissent  ni  ne  correspondent  avec  d’autre  autorite  que  la  sienne. 
C’est  la  chancellerie  qui  se  trouve  plus  embarrassee  que  toute  autre,  parce  qu’elle 
ne  peut  concilier  I’ad ministration  de  la  justice  au  nom  de  V.  M.  avec  l’irapossi- 
bilite  de  correspondre  avec  son  ministre.  ^  . 

“  Je  n’ai  pas  requ  le  moindre  egard  du  General  Dufrene,  qui  est  a  la  place  du 
General  Kellermann.  II  ne  m’a  pas  visite,  ni  meme  accorde  un  factionnaire;  tout 
le  monde  s’en  est  apercu,  et  cette  conduite  a  confirme  l’opinion  que  l’on  a  conque 
que  V.  M.  ne  regne  point  dans  ce  pays.  J’ai  t&che  de  detruire  une  idee  qui 
decourao-e  les.veritables  sujets  de  V.  M.,  et  soutient  les  csperances  de  ses  enne- 
mis.  Les  generaux  ne  s’aperqoivent  pas  du  mal  qu’ils  produisent  en  faisant 
croire  que  le  service  de  l’empereur,  et  ses  interecs,  peuvent  etre  en  contradiction 
avec  ceux  de  V.  Majeste. 

“Si  le  General  Dufrene  s’etait  borne  a  ne  rien  faire  pour  faciliter  mon  voyage, 
i’aurai  moms  de  motifs  de  plainte  contre  lui,  mais  il  a  retenu  l’escorte  de  cava- 
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lerie  que  le  General  Tilly  m’avait  donnee.  De  toutes  les  manieres,  sire,  je  ferai 
tout  ce  qui  sera  en  mon  pouvoir  accelerer  mon  voyage,  et  repondre  a  la  confiance 
avec  laquelle  V.  M.  a  daigne  me  distinguer. 

“  Le  Marquis  Almenara.” 

Orquijo  to  Joseph  relating  his  conference  with  the  French  ambassador. 

(Extract.) 


“ Madrid ,  22  Aout,  1810. 

....  “Je  lui  dis  de  s’adresser  sur  ces  deux  points  au  ministre  des  relations 
exterieures:  il  me  repondit  qu’un  desagrement  qu’on  eprouvait  avec  lui  etait 
l’obligation  de  lui  donner  a  tout  bout  de  champ  des  notes  ecrites,  qu’a  Yittoria  il 
l’avait  compromis  en  presentant  a  V.  M.  ces  notes  comme  officielles,  que  le  bon 
vieux  due  (ce  sont  ses  propres  expressions)  s’etourdissait  dans  l’instant,  qu’il 
n’entendait  point,  ou  ne  voulait  point  entendre  ce  qu’on  lui  disait,  et  qu’il  de- 
mandait  qu’on  lui  donn&t  par  ecrit  ce  qu’il  n’etait  pas  necessaire  d’ecrire.  Je  lui 
repetais  toujours  qu’il  devait  s’adresser  au  due,  puisque  e’etait  le  seul  canal  par 
lequel  il  devait  diriger  ses  demandes,  que  je  ne  me  melais  point  de  ces  affaires, 
et  que  je  n’en  entretiendrais  pas  V.  M.,  a  moins  que  V.  M.  ne  m’en  parlat  la 
premiere ;  mais,  comme  simple  particulier,  je  l’assurai  de  l’inviolabilite  des 
promesses  de  V.  M.  et  de  ses  idees  liberates.  L’ambassadeur  ajouta  que  dans  la 
matinee  du  jour  de  Saint-Napoleon,  et  les  jours  suivants,  le  General  Belliard, 
Borelli,  et  leurs  alentours  avaient  parle  fort  mal  des  expressions  de  V.  M.  sur 
ses  premiers  devoirs,  et  qu’il  ne  doutait  pas  qu’ils  n’en  eussent  ecrit  a  Paris; 
qu’il  n’avait  pas  pu  se  dispenser  de  transmettre  a  sa  cour  ces  paroles;  mais  qu’il 
les  avait  presentees  comme  une  consequence  du  premier  discours  tenu  par  V.  M. 
et  une  nuance  necessaire  pour  adoucir  le  mauvais  effet  qu’avait  produit  ici  l’ar- 
ticle  du  Moniteur  sur  les  mots  de  l’empereur  au  Due  de  Berg.  Je  le  lui  avais 
presente  de  cette  maniere  en  sortant  de  l’appartement  de  V.  M.,  et  je  lui  montrai 
en  meme  temps  un  rapport  venu  de  la  Navarre,  dans  lequel  on  depeignait  le 
f&cheux  etat  de  ce  royaume,  en  proie  aux  exces  des  bandes  de  brigands°et  aux 
dilapidations  des  gouvernements  militaires.  Si  1’ambassadeur  a  ecrit  dans  ces 
termes,  comme  il  me  l’a  dit,  autant  par  honneur  que  par  attachement  a  V.  M.,  a 
son  pays  et  au  notre,  il  a  bien  rempli  ses  devoirs.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  je  me  suis 
cru  oblige  de  donner  connaissance  a  V.  M.  de  ces  faits,  ainsi  que  de  la  surprise 
que,  selon  1  ambassadeur,  a  causee  a  l’empereur  et  au  ministere  franqais  le 
silence  du  Due  de  Santa-Fe,  qui  ne  s’explique  sur  rien.  L’ambassadeur  se  plaint 
d  avoir  ete  compromis  par  lui,  car  a  sa  demande  et  en  consequence  des  conversa¬ 
tions  frequentes  qu’il  eut  avec  lui  pendant  les  trois  jours  qu’il  passa  a  Madrid,  il 
ecrivit  a  sa  cour  que  le  Due  de  Santa-Fe  etait  charge  de  negocier  sur  la  situa¬ 
tion  de  V.  M.  et  celle  de  notre  pays,  que  l’ambassadeur  lui-meme  disait  ne  pou¬ 
voir  pas  durer.  C  est  a  la  lettre  ce  qui  s’est  dit  entre  l’ambassadeur  et  moi, 
etc.,  etc.” 


Orquijo  to  King  Joseph. 


“  Madrid ,  le  13  Novembre,  1810. 

“  M.  Pereyra  a  re$u  du  Marechal  Soult  une  reponse  extremement  aigre.  Ce 
cornmissaire  royal  persiste  dans  son  opinion  que  les  mesures  indiquees  par  le  Due 
de  Dalmatie  pour  1  approvisionnement  de  l’armee  ne  rempliront  pas  le  but  qu’il 
se  propose ;  mais  le  marechal  veut  dtre  obei.  D’un  autre  cote  le  General  Sebas- 
tmml  a  con  tram  t  a  lui  donner  onze  cent  mille  reaux.  Place  entre  ces  deux 
ecueils,  M  Pereyra  a  perdu  courage  et  demande  a  V.  M.  de  le  rappeler  a  Ma¬ 
drid.  Le  General  Dufour  a  pris  le  commandement  de  Grenade. 

“  Mariano  Luis  de  Orquijo.” 
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Ditto  to  Ditto. 


“  Madrid,  19  Dccembre,  1810. 

“  M.  le  comte  de  Montarco  etait  le  11  courant  a  Manzanares ;  il  m’ecrit  que 
les  habitants  de  la  Manche  se  plaignent  de  ce  que  les  troupes  qui  se  trouvent 
dans  la  province  ne  les  protegent  pas  autant  que  leur  nombre  le  leur  permet,  que 
les  brigands  viennent  leur  enlever  leurs  grains  pour  les  transporter  dans  les 
royaumes  de  Valence  et  de  Murcie,  ou  dans  l’Estramadure.  Ils  craignent  une 
disette  et  desirent  ardemment  qu’il  se  forme  de  grands  depots  de  grains  dans  des 
places  a  l’abri  des  incursions  des  partis  d’insurges.  Les  commandants  des  troupes 
francaises  sent  d’une  exigence  et  d’une  hauteur  insupportables,  et  les  rapports 
faits  au  Comte  de  Montarco  par  toutes  les  autorites  legales  du  pays  confirment 
completement  ceux  que  l’intendant  de  la  Manche  ne  cesse  de  faire  aux  divers 
ministeres  depuis  plusieurs  mois.” 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

“  Madrid,  le  15  Fevrier,  1811. 

“  Sire, 

“  Le  prefet  de  Santander  me  remet,  en  date  du  16  Janvier,  copie  des  offices 
qu’il  a  requs  pour  la  reunion  de  cette  province  au  gouvernement  militaire  de 
Biscaie.  J’ai  l’honneur  de  les  mettre  sous  les  yeux  de  V.  M.,  en  lui  observant 
que  cette  mesure  a  ete  prise  sur  la  proposition  du  General  Caffareli. 

“On  a  demande  au  prefet  de  Santander  un  etat  des  employes  civils  et  mili- 
taires,  des  moines,  du  clerge,  et  des  appointements  dont  ils  jouissent.  II  croit 
en  consequence  que  ses  attributions,  ainsi  que  celles  des  employes,  seront  nulles 
des  que  la  province  sera  gouvernee  a  l’instar  de  celle  de  Biscaie.  II  ajoute  que 
lui  et  les  chefs  principaux  de  l’administration  sont  decides  a  ne  travailler  que 
sous  les  ordres  de  V.  M.  et  demandent  avec  instance  que  V.  M.  ne  les  abandonne 
pas. 

“  Le  sous-prefet  de  Logrogne  me  dit,  en  date  du  22  Janvier,  que  l’opinion  pub- 
lique  s’est  amelioree  depuis  qu’on  y  a  appris  les  nouvelles  du  Portugal,  et  qu’on 
y  connait  le  peu  de  moyens  de  defense  qu’offre  Valence  dans  le  desordre  extreme 
qui  y  regne.  La  Rioja  ne  renferme  plus  de  bandes  completes  d’insurges,  mais 
on  y  trouve  encore  quelques  brigands  epars  et  des  voleurs  de  grands  chemins. 

“  Mariano  Luis  de  Orquijo. 


SECTION  II. 


[Relating  to  Joseph’s  abdication.] 


VINDICATION  OF  THE  KING. 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  a  M.  le  Due  de  Santa-Fe,  et  en  son  absence 
ct  M.  le  Marquis  d' Almenara. 

Palais  de  Madrid,  le  12  Septembre,  1 810. 

Excellence,  .  T  mi 

Le  courrier  de  cabinet,  Don  Martin  Estenoz,  qui  partit  de  Paris  le  22  Juiiiet, 
a  remis  les  lettres  ecrites  par  V.  E.  le  meme  jour  et  les  copies  de  celles  que  vous 
envoyates  le  19  Juin  par  le  courrier  Alvarez,  qui  furent  mterceptees.  Le  roi 
les  a  lues  avec  la  plus  grande  attention,  et  apres  s’etre  bien  penetre  des  commu¬ 
nications  faites  a  V.  E.,  au  nom  de  l’empereur,  par  M.  le  Due  de  Cadore,  et  des 
observations  particulieras  de  ce  ministre,  S.  M.,  desirant  detruire  a  un  scu  rai  , 
les  craintes  et  la  defiance  que  des  personnes,  tout  au  moins  mal  instruites,  se 
sont  efforcees  d’inspirer,  m’a  ordonne  d’entrer  en  explication  si* -  tons  les  points 
dont  elles  traitent.  Mais  je  dois,  avant  tout,  faire  connaitre  a  V.  L.,  que  le  roi 
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s’est  montre  satisfait  de  la  juste  interpretation  donnee  a  ses  idees  et  a  ses  senti¬ 
ments  dans  la  reponse  que  V.  E.  a  f’aite  au  Due  de  Cadore,  relativement  a  la  pro¬ 
tection  dont  S.  M.  I.  desire  que  le  commerce  francais  jouisse  dans  les  reglements 
des  douanes,  en  offrant  d’assurer  une  faveur  reciproque  dans  ses  Etats  aux  pro¬ 
ductions  d’Espagne.  L’empereur  ne  peut  ignorer  les  vues  liberates  de  son 
auguste  frere,  et  si  S.  M.  I.  a  ete  exactement  informee  sur  ce  point,  elle  saura 
que,  des  son  avenement  au  trone,  le  roi  a  ecarte  bien  des  obstacles  opposes  a 
l’industrie  franqaise  qu’il  s’agit  de  favoriser  encore  par  de  nouvelles  dispositions. 

II  est  bien  douloureux  pour  le  roi  d’avoir  a  se  justitier  de  plusieurs  imputations, 
auxquelles  on  a  du  croire,  puisqu’on  les  a  communiquees  a  V.  E.  L’une  d’elles 
est  que  le  roi  a  rendu  a  leurs  proprietaires,  ou  dispose  a  son  gre,  d’une  partie 
des  biens  confisques  par  1’empereur.  Cela  supposerait  de  la  part  de  S.  M.  un 
oubli  de  la  parole  donnee  a  l’empereur,  de  ne  se  nteler  en  aucune  maniere  de 
ces  confiscations :  mais  e’est  une  infame  imposture,  et  son  auteur  merite  un 
chatiment  exemplaire.  Qu’on  cite  une  propriete,  un  pouce  de  terrain  confisque 
par  l’empereur,  et  dont  on  ait  dispose  :  on  ne  le  pourra  point.  Si  dans  une  pure 
question  de  fait  on  en  impose  ainsi  a  l’empereur,  que  serace  lorsqu’on  ne  parle 
que  par  conjectures  et  presomption  ?  Le  roi  porte  a  un  si  liaut  degre  son  respect 
pour  les  decrets  de  confiscation  de  S.  M.  I.,  qu’ayant  besoin  d’un  des  edifices  qui 
y  sont  compris  pour  y  placer  des  etablissements  publics,  il  n’a  meme  pas  voulu 
s’eq  servir  provisoirement.  S.  M.  n’a-t-elle  pas,  en  consequence,  le  droit  de 
reclamer,  pour  son  honneur,  la  punition  de  ses  deiracteurs! 

S.  M.  I.  s’est  expliquee  sur  la  direction  donnee  a  la  guerre  et  la  maniere  dont 
elle  a  ete  faite.  L’empereur  ecrivit  au  roi  pour  lui  representer  la  lenteur  des 
operations,  et  l’inaction  des  armees.  Aussitot  S.  M.  entreprit  la  conquete  de 
l’Andalousie.  Le  Due  de  Cadore  a  dit  a  V.  E.,  que  la  soumission  de  cette  pro¬ 
vince  etait  illusoire,  puisqu’elle  se  trouve  inondee  de  partis  d’insurges  et  de 
bandes  de  brigands.  Qu’on  considere  la  vaste  etendue  de  l’Andalousie;  le  petit 
nombre  de  troupes  francaises  que  I’obstination  de  Cadix  permet  d’y  repandre  ;  les 
pieges  de  toute  espece  que  tendent  les  Anglais,  et  leurs  continuelles  attaques: 
qu’on  parcoure  l’histoire  de  toutes  les  guerres  contre  l’Angleterre,  et  l’on  verra 
qu’independamment  des  vingt  mille  Espagnols  constamment  stationnes  a  St. 
Roch,  il  etait  encore  necessaire  d’entretenir  sur  cette  cote  un  nombre  consider¬ 
able  de  troupes  pour  les  opposer  aux  entreprises  partielles  de  l’ennemi.  Si  ces 
precautions  etaient  indispensables  dans  un  temps  de  calme  et  de  tranquillite, 
quelles  doivent  etre  les  esperances  et  les  moyens  de  l’Angleterre  dans  l’agitation 
actuelle  de  l’Espagne  et  la  nature  de  la  guerre  dont  elle  est  le  theatre!  Le  roi 
peut  dire  avec  verite,  que  la  conquete  militaire  et  morale  de  l’Andalousie  est  son 
ouvrage,  et  que  ses  paroles,  sa  conduite,  et  les  sages  mesures  qu’il  a  prises,  ont 
prepare  la  tranquillite  dont  elle  jouit.  S.  M.  y  a  organise  des  gardes  civiques 
chargees  de  defendre  leurs  foyers;  et  malgre  le  voisinage  de  cette  province  avec 
1  Estramadure  et  les  instigations  continuelles  de  la  junte  de  Cadix  et  des  Anglais, 
l’Andalousie  renferme  beaucoup  moins  de  partis  ou  de  bandes  d’insurges  que  la 
Castille,  la  Biscaie  et  la  Navarre,  qui  ont  ete  placees  sous  le  regime  militaire. 
Enfin,  l’on  trouve  en  Andalousie  une  organisation  complete  de  compagnies  de 
miquelets,  qui  veillent  a  la  tranquillite  des  villes  et  a  la  surete  des  chemins. 
Leurs  services  sont  tellement  utiles  que  le  Marechal  Due  de  Dalmatie  a  donne  le 
plus  de  developpement  possible  a  cette  institution. 

Si  l’Andalousie  n’est  pas  entierement  pacifiee,  si  la  junte  de  Cadix  existe  en¬ 
core,  et  si  les  Anglais  y  exercent  leur  fatale  influence,  on  doit  l’attribuer  en 
grande  partie  aux  machinations  et  aux  trames  ourdies  par  la  junte  et  l’Angleterre 
au  moment  ou  parvint  a  leur  connaissance  le  decret  du  8  Fevrier,  qui  etablit  des 
gouvernements  militaires  dans  la  Navarre,  la  Biscaie,  1’Aragon,  et  la  Catalogne. 
Quelques  gouverneurs  franqais  ayant  traite  ces  provinces  comme  si  elles  etaient 
absolument  detachees  de  la  monarchic,  les  membres  de  la  junte  de  Cadix  et  les 
Anglais  en  profiterent  pour  souffler  de  nouveau  le  feu  de  la  discorde  et  refuter 
les  expressions  du  roi,  qui  repetait  sans  cesse,  “Que  la  nation  conserverait  son 
integrite  et  son  independance :  que  ses  institutions  s’amelioreraient  sous  la  pro¬ 
tection  d’un  trone  soutenu  par  les  relations  intimes  du  roi  avec  l’empereur;  qu’elle 
n’aurait  a  coinbatter  que  l’ennemi  qui  voulait  s’arroger  l’empire  exclusif  des 
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mevs.”  Voila  le  sens  qu’on  a  toujours  donne  en  Espagne  aux  mots  independance 
et  inlegrite.  Ce  langage  est  celui  dont  s’est  servi  S.  M.  I.,  non-seulement  avec 
les  Espagnols,  mais  a  la  face  de  l’univers:  il  ne  peut  done  etre  odieux  ni  criminel 
dans  la  bouche  du  roi.  Mais  combien  n’est-il  pas  dementi  par  la  conduite  de 
certains  gouverneurs  qui  paraissent  s’obstiner  a  prolonger  l’insurrection  d’Es- 
pagne,  a  l’annihiler  au  la  detruire  plutot  qu’a  la  soumettre!  car  dans  plusieurs 
endroits  on  ne  se  contente  pas  d’exclure  toute  idee  de  l’autorite  du  roi  en  faisant 
administrer  la  justice  au  nom  de  l’empereur,  mais  ce  qui  est  pire,  on  a  exige  que 
les  tribunaux  civils  de  Valladolid  et  de  Palencia  pretassent  serment  de  fidelite  et 
d’obeissance  a  S.  M.  I.,  comme  si  la  nation  espagnole  n’avait  pa,s  de  roi. 

M.  le  Due  de  Cadore  se  plaint  de  l’indulgence  dont  on  a  use  en  Andalousie; 
S.  M.  a  montre  contre  ses  ennemis,  dans  les  champs  de  Talavera  et  d’Ocana, 
toute  la  fermete  de  son  caractere  ;  mais  serait-il  juste,  conviendrait-il  a  ses  inte- 
rets  et  aux  vues  de  1’empereur,  que  S.  M.  deploy&t  de  la  rigueur  contre  des 
vaincus,  des  prisonniers  qui  doivent  etre  ses  sujets?  Si  le  Marechal  Ney  eut 
suivi  ce  genereux  exemple  dans  les  villes  de  Galice  ou  il  fut  requ  a  bras  ouverts, 
r-.  nn  rv r» »•  i m ot  oappnrrp  pp ftp  nmvinp.fi.  ell  e  serait  heureuse 


i  uu  a  mu.  eprouver  le  meme  sort.  Cette  conduite  de  is.  ivi.  aans  aes  pays  l - 

est  vraisemblablement  ce  que  le  Due  de  Cadore  appelle  des  graces  accordees  aux 
insurges  de  preference  aux  personnes  attachees  a  la  cause  du  roi.  Les  insurges 
n’ont  obtenu  d’autres  graces  que  celles  qui  leur  furent  offertes  dans  les  procla¬ 
mations  pour  dissiper  l’erreur  dans  laquelle  les  Anglais  les  avaient  induits.  Si 
le  sequestre  mis  sur  les  biens  invendus  de  quelques  habitants  ou  refugies,  a  ete 
leve  posterieurement,  cet  exemple  d’indulgence  a  eu  d  heureux  resultats,  puis- 
qu’il  a  attire  un  grand  nombre  de  personnes  a  l’obeissance  du  roi:  et  qu  on  ne 
croie  pas  que  ces  individus  n’aient  point  subi  le  ch&timent  qui  leur  etait  du  poui 
le  retard  qu’ils  ont  mis  a  se  soumettre,  car  s’ils  possedaient  des  billets  royaux, 
ils  les  ont  perdus  pour  ne  les  avoir  pas  presentes  a  temps  au  timbre  sec;  el  s  lls 
sont  porteurs  d’autres  titres  de  creances  sur  l’Etat,  ils  doivent,  pour  les  valider, 
solliciter  un  decret  particulier.  ,  . 

Les  avantages  de  la  formation  des  corps  espagnols  sont  a  la  portee  de  tout  le 
monde:  leur  presence  a  influe  plus  qu’on  ne  pense  sur  l’heureuse  issue  de  la 
bataille  d’Ocana  et  de  l’expedition  d’Andalousie.  En  y  admettant  un  grand 
nombre  d’officiers,  on  est  parvenu  a  eloigner  de  l’insurrection  des  homines  in¬ 
quiets  qui  seraient  devenus  chefs  de  brigands,  et  tout  en  avouant  que  la  desertion 
a  eu  lieu  parmi  les  soldats,  et  qu’il  en  est  resulte  quelques  maux,  on  peut  hardi- 
merit  affirmer  que  la  somme  des  biens  est  infiniment  plus  grande,  et  qu  il  n  y  a 
pas  de  moyens  qu’on  ne  doive  employer  pour  faire  revenir  de  son  egarement  une 
nation  de  douze  millions  d’ames  qu’il  n’est  pas  facile  d  assujettir  par  la  tGrce  es 
ba'ionnettes,  et  dont  on  veut  d’ailleurs  faire  une  amie  et  une  alliee. 

On  a  parle  du  mauvais  emploi  des  ressources  de  l’Espagne,  et  du  denument 
dans  lequel  ont  ete  laissees  les  troupes  franqaises.  Les  soldats  ont  eu  en  Espagne 
des  vivres  en  abondance:  les  hopitaux  francais  ont  ete  les  mieux  pourvus,  il  a 
fallu  pour  cela  exiger  des  contributions  extraordinaires  et  des  emprunts  forces, 
et  vaincre  le  grand  obstacle  de  l’interception  des  communications  de  province  a 
province,  et  souvent  de  ville  a  ville.  L’Espagne  se  trouve  divisee  en  gouverne- 
ments  militaires,  de  sorte  que  S.  M.  est  a  peine  maitre  de  la  capitale  et  de  sa 
banlieue:  n’est-ce  done  point  par  une  espece  de  miracle  quelle  y  fait  subsister 
des  troupes,  et  qu’elle  y  soutient  des  hopitaux  1  Les  gouverneurs  franqais  nn- 
posent,  il  est  vrai,  des  contributions  extraordinaires  sur  leurs  provinces,  mais  ils 
les  vexent  et  les  ruinent,  et  certes  ce  n’est  pas  la  le  moyen  de  les  maintemr  dans 
l’obeissance,  ni  un  exemple  bien  attrayant  pour  les  provinces  soulevees :  cette 
ressource  est  d’ailleurs  precaire  et  insuffisante,  comme  le  prouvera  bientot  l  ex¬ 
perience.  S.  M.  se  flatte  de  ce  que  les  intentions  de  l’empereur  en  faveur  de  la 
nation  seraient  mieux  remplies  et  ses  troupes  mieux  dirigees,  si  toutes  celles  qui 
sont  en  Espagne  etaient  sous  ses  ordres,  et  si  les  propositions  qu  il  a  taites  a  son 
auguste  frere  etaient  acceptees.  Le  Due  de  Cadore  a  evalue  a  plusieurs  millions 
les° confiscations  de  marchandises  anglaises,  et  l’enlevement  de  1  argenterie  des 
eglises  et  des  couvents  qu’on  aurait  du  faire  en  Andalousie.  Les  confiscations 
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eurent  lieu  par  ordre  ties  generaux  franpais  a  leur  entree  dans  chaque  ville,  et 
si  leur  valeur  fut  exageree,  dans  le  principe,  pour  donner  plus  d’eclat  aux  cntre- 
prises  militaires,  on  reconnut  des  qu’on  en  vint  a  l’examen  1’erreur  dans  laquelle 
on  etait  tombe ;  et,  dans  le  fait,  comment  ne  pas  apercevoir  qu’apres  la  bataille 
d’Ocana,  l’invasion  de  l’Andalousie  devant  6tre  prevue  cbacnn  avait  grand  soin 
de  faire  refluer  les  merchandises  confiscables  sur  les  points  les  plus  capables  de 
resistance,  afm  de  les  mettre  hors  de  la  portee  du  vainqueur.  L’argenterie 
d’eglise  a  beaucoup  d’apparence  et  fort  peu  de  valeur.  On  a  pris  dans  les  cou- 
vents,  ou  il  en  restait  tres-peu,  ainsi  que  dans  les  eglises,  toute  celle  qui  n’a  pas 
ete  jugee  necessaire  pour  la  decence  du  culte,  et  comme  le  roi  ne  voulait  ni 
ravager  ni  detruire,  mais  bien  pacifier  et  conserver,  il  a  du  regler  sa  conduite 
sur  ce  principe. 

M.  le  Due  de  Cadore  parle  de  depenses:  e’est  vraiment  une  fatalite  qu’il  soit 
si  mal  informe  de  faits  generalement  connus.  Le  tresor  public  est  ouvert  a  qui- 
conque  voudra  s’assurer  de  la  verite.  On  y  verra  que  S.  M.  le  roi  a  repu  a  peine 
chaque  mois  le  cinquietne  de  l’assignation  do  la  liste  civile :  qu’il  a  du  se  reduire 
a  la  plus  stride  economie,  et  que  non-seulement  il  s’est  vu,  faute  de  pouvoir 
donner  aux  acteurs  une  legere  avance,  dans  l’obligation  de  supprimer  le  Theatre 
Italien  qui  etait  son  unique  delassement,  mais  encore  de  vendresa  vaisselle  plate, 
et  de  se  defaire  des  choses  les  plus  necessaires  a  1’ornement  de  sa  cour.  Aussi 
dans  le  repas  que  S.  M.  donna,  a  l’occasion  de  la  fete  de  1’empereur,  a  ses  minis- 
tres,  aux  grands  officiers  de  la  couronne,  et  a  l’ambassadeur  de  France,  la  table 
fut-elle  servie  en  faience  se'mblable  a  celle  qu’avait  S.  M.  au  camp  de  Boulogne. 
Certainement  i’embarras  et  la  confusion  que  cette  excessive  simplicity  causait 
au  roi  n’auront  pas  echappe  a  l’ambassadeur.  Au  milieu  de  tant  de  privations, 
et  dans  une  situation  aussi  contraire  a  sa  dignite,  S.  M.  a  la  douleur  de  voir  que 
ses  ministres,  le  conseil  d’Etat,  les  tribunaux  de  la  capitale,  etles  employes  civils, 
qui  sont  en  petit  nombre,  ne  perpoivent  pas  leur  traitement  depuis  plus  de  sept 
mois. .  Ce  sont  la  les  faveurs  que  S.  M.  a  dispensees  avec  tant  de  prodigalite  ! 
Le  roi  a  donne,  il  est  vrai,  quelques  cedules  aux  officiers  de  sa  maison,  et  a  quel- 
ques  individus  attaches  a  sa  personne,  pour  les  aider  a  acheter  des  biens  natio- 
naux :  on  donne  a  ces  bienfaits  le  nom  de  prodigalite,  et  d’un  autre  cote  l’on  se 
plaint  de  1  abandon  dans  lequel  S.  M.  laisse  d’autres  individus,  ce  qui  serait 
incompatible  avec  la  facon  de  penser  du  roi  et  la  connaissance  de  ses  devoirs 
comme  homme  et  comme  monarque.  C’est  l’unique  chose  dont  le  roi  puisse  dis¬ 
poser  dans  la  situation  ou  il  se  trouve ;  et  outre  le  but  politique  de  ces  donations, 
fe.  M.  a  cru  que  c  etait  le  seul  moyen  d’assurer  a  ces  individus  une  mediocre 
existence ;  et  encore  sa  prevoyance  a  cet  egard  a-t-elle  ete  trompee :  car  les 
revenus  des  terres  et  des  biens  qui  se  trouvent  dans  les  provinces  soumises  aux 
gouvernements  militaires,  dont  les  limites  s’etendent  jusqu’aux  portes  de  Madrid, 
°,u  a? e  Se  Payen*"  Pas>  tant  est  grande  la  misere  des  fermiers,  ou  les  biens  ne 
s  afferment  pas  de  crainte  d’extorsions  de  la  part  des  gouverneurs,  ou,  enfin,  les 
revenus  se  trouvent  absorbes  par  les  contributions  extraordinaires.  Les  faits 
sont  evidents,  ils  parlent  d’eux-memes,  et  toute  personne  impartiale  peut  en  faire 
lexamen.  mais  il  faut  qu’elle  soit  de  meilleure  foi  que  celle  qui  a  voulu  imputer 
a  b.  M.  1  alienation  des  biens  confisques  par  l’empereur,  et  les  o-riefs  auxquels  on 
vient  de  repondre.  n 

S.  M.  pourrait  a  bien  plus  juste  titre,  se  plaindre  de  la  conduite  des  gouver¬ 
neurs  franqais :  de  celle  du  General  Dufour,  par  exemple,  qui  a  exige  des  dix 
membres  dontil  composa  a  sa  maniere  ce  conseil  de  Navarre  qu’on  s’est  vu  bien- 
tot  oblige  de  dissoudre  qu’ils  redigeassent  une  adresse  a  1’empereur  dans  laquelle 
ils  demandaient  a  S.  M.  I.  un  code  de  lois,  et  se  mettaient  a  sa  discretion. 
Trois  de  ces  membres  refuserent  de  signer,  les  autres  cederent  a  la  violence, 
b.  M.  pourrait  citer  encore  une  foule  d’actes  qui  ont  exaspere  les  esprits,  fourni 
des  armes  a  1  insurrection,  et  donne  aux  Anglais  des  pretextes  pour  supposer  des 
projets  qui  n  existent  pas,  et  rendre  la  guerre  interminable.  Qu’on  compte  le 
nombre  des  bandes  de  brigands  et  d’insurges  en  Espagne,  et  Ton  verra  combien 
il  s  est  accru  depuis  1  institution  des  gouvernements  militaires. 

S.  M.  ne  peut-elle  pas  se  plaindre  avec  autant  de  justice  de  la  situation  equi¬ 
voque  dans  laquelle  elle  se  trouve  1  qu’on  en  juge  par  le  fait  suivant.  Le  non- 
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veau  ministre  des  finances  venait  d’entrer  en  fonctions,  et  il  s’agissait  deja  de 
reunir  les  plus  forts  capitalistes  de  la  place  pour  les  engager  a  avancer  une  bonne 
somme  d’argent,  lorsque  le  payeur  de  l’armee,  M.  Cronchart,  et  l’intendant 
general,  M.  Denniers,  assurerent  au  ministre  que  des  employes  venaient  de 
Paris  avec  des  lettres  cachetees  qu’ils  avaient  l’ordre  de  n’ouvrir  qu'a  Madrid. 
On  pretendit  aussitot  qu’ils  devaient  se  charger  de  l’administration  civile,  que 
les  rentrees  seraient  invariablement  aflectees  a  l’entretien  et  a  la  solde  de  l’armee, 
et  le  surplus  seulement,  a  la  liste  civile.  C'etait  annoncer  la  dissolution  de 
l’Etat.  Des  bruits  de  cette  nature,  repandus  dans  toutes  la  ville  par  les  employes 
franqais,  parvenus  a  la  connaissance  de  l’ambassadeur  de  S.  M.  I.,  et  appuyes 
par  des  malveillants  qui  abondent  toujours  dans  les  capitales,  surtout  a  la  suite 
des  guerres  d’opinions,  ne  pouvaient  produire  que  de  malheureux  effets.  La 
confiance  de  ce  petit  nombre  d’hommes  qui  aurait  pu  faire  des  avances  s’eteignit 
a  l’instant,  et  toutes  les  portes  furent  fermees.  S.  M.  ignorait  l’arrivee  des 
nouveaux  employes  du  tresor  de  France,  et  il  n’a  connu,  comme  le  dernier  de  ses 
sujets,  le  contenu  des  lettres  dont  ils  etaient  porteurs,  qu’a  leur  ouverture. 

Dans  cet  etat  de  choses  il  est  facile  de  se  faire  l’idee  de  la  confiance  que  peut 
inspirer  le  roi,  et  lorsque  S.  M.  se  trouve  hors  d’etat  de  faire  le  bonheur  du  pays 
qu’il  doit  gouverner  et  de  concourir  a  la  realisation  des  vues  de  son  auguste 
frere,  qu’il  voit  enfin  sa  dignite  avilie,  doit-on  s’etonner  qu’il  ait  manifesto  1’im- 
possibilite  de  vivre  plus  longtemps  dans  une  situation  aussi  precaire  1  M.  le  Due 
de  Cadore,  tout  en  reconnaissant  les  hautes  qualites  du  roi,  a  pretendu,  que  les 
personnes  qui  approchent  S.  M.  lui  ont  conseille  et  lui  conseillent  sans  cesse  de 
se  maintenir  dans  1’independance  de  la  France,  et  que  ce  principe  se  suivait  avec 
trop  de  rigueur.  M.  le  Due  de  Cadore  sait  que  S.  M.,  dans  aucune  epoque  de 
sa  longue  et  glorieuse  carriere,  n’a  eu  besoin  de  conseils  et  ne  s’est  soumis  a 
aucune  influence,  surtout  s’il  s’est  agi  de  detruire  “son  systeme  inalterable 
d’amitie  sincere  et  eternelle  avec  son  auguste  frere  l’empereur;  d’alliance  et  de 
bienveillance  affectueuse  envers  la  nation  espagnole  a  la  tete  de  laquelle  il  est 
place,  et  dont  il  s’efforcera  de  conserver  la  splendeur  et  la  bien-etre,  avec  1’inde¬ 
pendance  et  l’integrite  du  territoire.  Les  voeux  les  plus  constants  de  son  cceur 
sont  que  les  deux  nations  unies  entre  elles  par  les  memes  liens  que  leurs  monarques, 
concourent  d’une  maniere  uniforme  a  la  felicite  commune  en  forqant  leur  ennemie 
a  abandonner  le  sceptre  des  mers.” 

Le  prince  Don  Fernando,  ajoute  le  Due  de  Cadore,  se  preterait  a  ceder  les 
provinces  qui  conviennent  a  l’empereur  et  a  toutes  les  conditions  qu  il  voudrait 
lui  imposer.  Le  roi  ne  veut  entrer  en  comparaison  avec  personne;  mais  il 
observera  que  ce  ne  fut  pas  dans  ces  sentiments  ni  dans  cette  croyance  qu  il 
accepts  la  couronne  d’Espagne  en  deposant  celle  de  Naples;  que  l’empereur  ni 
la  France  ne  devraient  avoir  confiance  en  des  offres  que  la  nation  repousserait, 
et  qui  ne  pourraient  avoir  d’ailleurs  qu’une  execution  passagere :  car,  comme  le 
sait  tres-bien  M.  le  Due  de  Cadore,  les  nations  humiliees  dissimulent  leur  haine 
en  attendant  le  moment  favorable  de  venger  leurs  outrages.  Une  sernblable 
conduite  serait  incompatible  avec  le  facon  de  penser  du  roi,  avec  son  noble 
caractere  et  celui  de  la  nation  que  S.  M.  gouverne.  Elle  est  diametralement 
en  opposition  avec  les  assurances  donnees  par  S.  M.  I.  a  la  nation  espagnole, 
“qu’il  etait  necessaire  pour  son  bonheur  qu’elle  se  regener&t  sous  sa  dynastie,  et 
sous  le  prince  qu’elle  lui  donnait,  egal  en  tout  a  son  auguste  personne. 

A  cette  occasion  le  Due  de  Cadore  parle  de  peu  d’avantages  que  rapporte  a  la 
France  la  guerre  d’Espagno  en  proportion  des  sacrifices  immenses  qu’elle  a  fails. 
Certes  le  roi  ne  les  ignore  pas,  et  sa  reconnaissance  eclatera.  quand  S.  M.  se 
trouvera  en  etat  de  les  recompenses  Dans  ce  moment  cela  lui  est  impossible; 
mais  S.  M.  I.  pourrait  mettre  le  comble  a  ses  bons  offices  en  s’offrant  pour  garant 
de  l’emprunt  ouvert  en  Dollande  sous  la  memes  conditions  que  celui  de  Prusse, 
ou  du  moins  en  lui  donnant  son  assentiment  comme  a  celui  d’Autriche.  S.  M.  I. 
se  convaincra  facilement  que  les  liens  du  sang,  les  relations  les  plus  intimes  et  les 
plus  sures  d’une  etroite  amitie  entre  les  deux  nations,  et  enfin  la  position  meme 
de  ses  armees,  seront  les  meilleurs  garants  de  l’exactitude  des  remboursements, 
quelques  sacrifices  qu’ils  exigent.  „ 

Quant  aux  avantages  futurs  que  promettent  les  sacrifices  actuels  de  la  France, 
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ce  serait  faire  injure  aux  lumieres  du  Due  de  Cadore  que  de  le  fatiguer  en  les 
lui  developpant.  Lorsque  S.  M.  I.  crut  necessaire  l’etablissement  en  Espagne 
de  sa  dynastie,  l’experience  lui  avait  demontre  que  survenant  des  troubles  dans 
le  Nord,  il  ne  pouvait  jamais  compter  sans  ce  changement,  sur  la  surete  d’une 
des  plus  importantes  frontieres  de  son  empire.  Un  siecle  d’amitie  presque  non 
interrompue  depuis  le  regne  en  Espagne  et  en  France  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon, 
le  pacte  de  famille,  et  la  tournure  diflerente  que  prirent  les  relations  entre  les 
deux  pays  apres  l’exclusion  de  la  maison  d’Autriche,  sont  les  temoignages  les 
plus  authentiques  de  l’utilite  des  efforts  et  des  sacrifices  de  la  France  pendant 
six  ans,  au  commencement  du  siecle  dernier.  La  resistance  opiniatre  de  presque 
toute  l’Europe  et  surtout  celle  de  l’Angleterre,  qu’elle  renouvelle  dans  cette 
guerre  avec  un  plus  grande  developpement  de  moyens,  demontre  l’importance 
de  cet  evenement  pour  la  France.  '  Ses  meilleurs  ecrivains  politiques  ont  indique 
avec  la  plus  grande  clarte  les  avantages  qui  en  ont  resulte  pour  le  commerce 
francais  et  les  richesses  qu’il  a  procurees  a  la  nation.  Que  ne  doit-elle  pas 
attendee  aujourd’hui  de  la  reunion  des  deux  couronnes  dans  la  meme  famille,  de 
l’analogie  de  leurs  codes  politiques  et  de  leurs  institutions,  des  qualites  d’un  roi 
sage  et  eclaire  qui  aime  tendrement  son  auguste  frere  et  la  France,  et  qui  est 
penetre  de  la  necessity  d’abattre  l’orgueil  de  l’Angleterre  1  n’est-ce  pas  le  plus 
grand  fruit  qu’elle  puisse  retirer  de  cette  reunion,  et  de  tels  resultats  ne  valent- 
ils  pas  les  sacrifices  momentanes  qu’elle  s’impose! 

II  a  ete  bien  sensible  pour  S.  M.  que  les  rapports  mensongers  de  personnes 
peu  interessees  a  l’union  et  a  l’amitie  des  deux  freres  et  des  deux  pays,  aient  pu 
inspirer  a  S.  M.  I.  un  seul  instant  de  doute.  Quoique  le  roi  ait  deja  ecrit  a 
l’empereur  son  auguste  frere,  S.  M.  veut  que  V.  E.,  ou  en  votre  absence  le 
Marquis  d’Almenara,  remette  une  copie  de  cette  lettre  a  M.  le  Due  de  Cadore, 
dans  l’esperance  que  S.  E.  developpera  a  S.  M.  I.  avec  sa  sagacite  ordinaire  les 
causes  qui  ont  influe  sur  la  conduite  du  roi  dans  les  affaires  d’Espagne,  que  S.  E. 
lui  depeindra  l’etat  veritable  de  la  nation,  et  qu’elle  contribuera  de  cette  maniere 
a  l’execution  des  intentions  des  deux  monarques,  qui  n’ont  ete,  et  qui  ne  peuvent 
ete  que  les  memes. 

Le  ministre  secretaire  d’Etat. 

(Signe)  Mariano  Luis  de  Orquijo. 


LETTERS  FROM  KING  JOSEPH  TO  HIS  MINISTERS. 

10  Fevrier,  1811. 

Je  suis  peine  que  l’empereur  ait  cru  necessaire  d’employer  des  formes  diplo- 
matiques  avec  moi  et  meme  avec  la  reine.  Qu’il  me  fasse  clairement  connaitre 
sa  volonte  et  je  n’aurai  rien  de  plus  agreable  que  de  m’y  conformer,  puisqu’elle 
ne  peut  etre  incompatible  avec  mon  honneur  qui  me  parait  inseparable  du  sien, 
comme  mon  interet.  Le  fait  est  que  je  desire  complaire,  a  la  fois,  a  l’empereur 
et  a  mon  frere;  il  m’a  fait  reconnaitre  roi  de  Naples,  roi  d’Espagne,  et  a  garanti 
mon  existence  politique  sans  que  je  l’aie  demande.  Je  n’ai  pas  sollicite  le 
trone,  j’y  suis  monte  parce  qu’il  1’a  voulu.  Aujourd’hui  l’empereur  desire-t-il 
que  je  rentre  dans  la  retraite,  je  suis  d’autant  plus  pret  a  le  faire  que  les  evene- 
ments  de  trois  annees  ont  leve  bien  des  scrupules  et  qu’ils  empecheront  bien  des 
regrets. 

J’ai  du  croire  que  l’empereur  vouiait  que  je  quittasse  l’Espagne  des  que  j’ai 
vu  graduellement  mon  existence  y  devemr  humiliante,  impossible,  et  il  doit 
savoir  que  je  ne  puis  supporter  plus  longtemps  de  me  voir  degrade:  dans  ce 
cas  je  desire  partir  pour  la  France.  L’ordre  public  sera  assure  ici,  je  me’enten- 
drai  avec  mon  frere,  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  je  lui  porterai  moi-meme  mon  blanc- 
seing. 

Je  m’abandonne  entierement  a  sa  justice  et  a  ses  sentiments  paternels  pour 
ma  famille,  aussi  point  de  negociations  particulieres.  Je  retrocede  des  ce  mo¬ 
ment  a  l’empereur  tous  les  droits  qu’il  m’a  transmis  sur  l’Espagne,  si  son 
ambassadeur  juge  que  je  puisse  partir  demain  pour  Morfontaine,  et  s’il  est 
autorise  a  croire  que  l’empereur  verra  ce  parti  sans  deplaisir. 
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L’empereur  veut-il  reellement  que  je  reste  au  trone  d’Espagne  1  je  reste, 
quels  que  soient  les  desagrements  independants  de  la  volonte  qui  m’y  attendent. 
Mais  il  faut  que  je  n’eprouve  que  ceux  qu’il  ne  peut  m’eviter;  je  le  repete, 
jamais  les  interets  politiques  ne  me  diviseront  avec  lui,  qu’il  me  fasse  connaitre 
sa  volonte.  Si  l’empereur  veut  venir  ici,  tout  s’arrangera  entre  nous;  s’il  ne 
vient  pas  en  Espagne,  qu’il  me  laisse  alter  le  voir  a  Paris.  S’il  juoje  ce  voyage 
inopportun,  qu’il  rende  mon  existence  tolerable  pendant  la  guerre:  il  sait  mieux 
que  personne  ce  qu’il  doit  faire  pour  cela. 

Il  faut  un  changement  marque  dans  tout,  avancer  ou  reculer,  vous-  connaissez 
l’etat  actuel :  j'ignore  comment  je  pourrai  gagner  le  mois  necessaire  pour  con¬ 
naitre  la  determination  de  l’empereur. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ABDICATION,  BY  JOSEPH,  WAS  DEAWN  UP  BUT  NEVER 

MADE  PUBLIC. 


L’experience  de  trois  annees  nous  ayant  convaincu  que  l’ordre  social  ne  peut 
etre  recompose  en  Espagne  qu’cn  cumulant  dans  les  memes  mains  les  droits  de 
souverainete  dont  nous  sommes  investi,  et  les  moyens  de  force  et  de  puissance 
militaire  dont  dispose  notre  auguste  frere  l’empereur  des  Franqais,  de  qui  nous 
tenons  les  droits  que  nous  exercons  aujourd’hui  sur  la  monarchic  espagnole,  nous 
avons  resolu  de  notre  pleine  et  libre  volonte  de  retroceder  a  notre  tiere  l’empe¬ 
reur  des  Francais  les  droits  qu’il  nous  a  remis  et  en  vertu  desquels  nous  sommes 
entre  dans  ce  royaume  en  1808  a  la  suite  de  la  constitution  que  nous  avous  signee 
a  Bayonne  dans  la  meme  annee. 

C’est  pourquoi,  par  les  presentes,  signees  de  notre  main,  nous  declarons  ceder, 
transporter,  et  remettre  a  notre  dit  frere  l’empereur  des  Francais,  tous  les  droits 
qu’il  nous  a  transmis  en  1808  sur  la  monarchie  d’Espagne  et  des  Indes  dans  toute 
leur  integrite  et  tels  qu’il  les  recut  lui-meme  du  roi  Charles  IV. 

Nous  entendons  que  la  presente  retrocession  n’ait  force  et  valeur  que  de 
1’epoque  ou  nous  aurons  pleine  et  entiere  connaissance  de  1  acceptation  de  la 
presente  retrocession  de  la  part  de  notre  frere  l’empereur  des  Franqais  .  et 
coinme  nous  ne  sommes  porte  a  cet  acte  par  aucune  consideration  particu- 
liere,  mais  par  l’unique  consideration  que  nous  avons  exprimee  plus  haut,  et 
qu’en  quittant  le  trone  d’Espagne  nous  n’avons  en  vue  que  le  plus  grand  bien  du 
peuple  espagnol,  que  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  rendre  aussi  heureux  que  nous  le 
voudrions,  et  que  nous  n’avons  d’autre  ambition  que  celle  de  reutrer  dans  la 
vie  privee  et  dans  la  retraite  la  plus  absolue.  Nous  nous  abandonnons  entiere- 
ment  a  la  justice  de  notre  frere  l’empereur  des  Francais  pour  le  sort  des  per- 
sonnes  qui  nous  sont  attachees,  aux  sentiments  de  gloire  qui  garantit  ses  efforts 
pour  le  bonheur  de  l’Espagne,  et  a  ses  sentiments  paternels  pour  nos  enlants 

pour  la  reine  notre  epouse,  et  pour  nous.  .  . 

Nous  nous  engageons  a  faire  revetir  de  toutes  les  formes  qui  pourraient 
paraitre  plus  authentiques  le  present  acte,  ecrit,  redige,  et  signe  de  notre  propre 
main.  Ayant  ju^e  que  le  plus  grand  secret  etait  indispensable  jusqu  a  ce  que 
nous  ayons  connaissance  de  l’acceptation  de  S.  M.  l’empereur  des  Fiancais, 
roi  d’ltalie. 

Fait  a  Madrid,  etc.  etc. 


Madrid ,  1811. 

Depuis  la  conversation  que  j’ai  eue  avec  vous  sur  ma  position,  elle  ne  s’est  pas 
amelioree;  elle  est  telle  aujourd’hui  que  je  me  vois  force  d’einbrasser  le  seut 
parti  qui  me  reste  a  prendre,  celui  de  la  retraite  la  plus  absolue  en  T ranee.  Je 
serais  deja  parti  si  je  ne  venais  d’etre  instruit  que  S.  M.  l’empereur,  qui  a  su  que 
j’avais  donne  ordre  d’acheter  ou  de  louer  line  terre  a  cent  lieues  de  1  aris,  avail 
desapprouve  cette  demarche,  et  qu’il  trouvait  plus  convenable,  si  je  persistais 
dans  ina  resolution,  que  je  me  rendisse  a  ma  terre  de  Morfontaine  apres  vous 
avoir  prevenu  de  ma  determination,  et  avoir  assure  ici  l’ordre  public  apres  mon 
depart  Je  dirai  en  partant  que  je  vais  m’entendre  avec  1  empereur  pour  les 
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affaires  d'Espagne,  et  je  ferai  les  memes  dispositions  par  rapport  aux  provinces 
qui  entourent  Madrid  que  je  fis  lorsque  je  partis,  il  y  a  un  an,  pour  l’expedition 
d’Andalousie;  cet  etat  dura  six  mois  sans  nul  desordre,  et  je  ne  doute  pas  que 
les  choses  n’aillent  de  la  meme  maniere  et  ne  donnent  le  temps  a  l’empereur  de 
prendre  des  dispositions  definitives. 

Je  suis  pret  a  rendre  a  l’empereur  les  droits  qu’il  me  remit  a  Bayonne  sur  la 
monarchie  d’Espagne  et  des  Indes  si  ma  position  ici  ne  change  pas;  parce  que  je 
dois  croire  que  c’est  le  desir  de  l’empereur,  puisqu’il  est  impossible  qu’il  veuille 
que  je  reste  roi  d’Espagne,  et  qu’il  m’ote  tous  les  moyens  d’existence.  II  est 
peut-etre  malheureux  que  l’empereur  ait  voulu  me  reconnaitre  roi  de  Napjes,  il 
y  a  six  ans,  lorsqu’a  la  tete  de  ses  troupes  je  fis  la  conquete  de  ce  royaume ;  ce 
fut  malgre  moi,  et  mes  instances  pour  rester  au  commandement  de  son  armee  avec 
la  simple  qualite  de  son  lieutenant,  furent  le  sujet  d’une  lettre  dont  je  me  rap- 
pelle  tres-bien. 

Lorsqu’en  1808  je  fus  proclame  roi  d’Espagne,  je  l’ignorais  encore ;  cependant 
arrive  a  Bayonne  je  fis  tout  ce  que  voulut  l’empereur,  je  signais  une  constitu¬ 
tion,  je  la  signai  appuyee  par  sa  garantie.  Les  evenements  n’ayant  pas  repondu 
a  nos  esperances,  est-ce  ma  fautel  est-ce  celui  qui  en  est  le  plus  victime  qui 
doit  en  porter  la  peine  1  Cependant,  tant  que  la  guerre  dure  je  me  suis  soumis  a 
tout  ce  que  Ton  a  voulu.  Mais  je  ne  puis  pas  l’impossible :  je  ne  puis  pas  rester 
ici  plus  longtemps  si  l’empereur  ne  vienne  a  mon  secours  en  ordonnant  qu’il  soit 
verse  dans  mon  tresor  a  Madrid  un  million  de  francs  par  mois.  Les  autres  pro¬ 
vinces  doivent  contribuer  aux  besoins  de  la  capitale.  Les  troupes  franchises  qui 
sont  dans  les  provinces  du  centre  (elles  sont  peu  nombreuses)  doivent  etre  sol- 
dees  par  le  tresor  de  France. 

A  la  pacification  generate  I’empereur  exigera  des  indemnites ;  on  s’entendra 
alors:  il  possede  de  fait  presque  toutes  les  provinces  aujourd’bui,  il  sera  bien  le 
maitre  de  ne  les  evacuer  qu’a  mesure  qu’il  croira  que  l’Espagne  aura  satisfait 
aux  obligations  qu’il  lui  aura  imposees.  En  resume,  je  suis  prefa  faire  la  volonte 
de  l’empereur,  pourvu  que  je  la  connaisse. 

1°.  Veut-il  que  je  reste  roi  d’Espagne?  je  reste  des  qu’il  m’en  donne  la  possi¬ 
bility,  et  je  supporte  tous  les  gouvernements  militaires  qu’il  a  etablis,  puis-qu’il 
les  croit  indispensables  pendant  la  guerre. 

2°.  Prefererait-il  que  je  rentrasse  dans  le  sein  de  ma  famille,  a  Morfontaine 
d’abord  et  l’hiver  dans  le  midi?  je  suis  pret  a  partir  des  que  je  connaitrai  sa 
volonte.  J  ajoute  de  plus,  que  le  parti  de  la  retraite  me  conviendra  beaucoup 
plus  que  1  autre,  des  que  je  saurai  qu  il  lui  convient.  Je  suis  sur  alors  qu’il  aura 
quelques  bontes  pour  les  Francais  qui  se  sont  attaches  a  mon  sort,  et  que  je  ne 
serai  pas  a  meme  de  rendre  aussi  heureux  qu’ils  le  meritent.  Quant  a  moi,  a  la 
reine,  et  a  mes  enfants,  1  empereur  me  faisant  payer  mon  traitement  de  prince 
franqais,  nous  en  aurons  assez,  mon  intention  etant  de  vivre  dans  la  retraite  en 
m’occupant  de  l’education  de  mes  enfants,  laissant  1’empereur  le  soin  de  leur 
etab/issement :  car  je  ne  doute  pas,  si  se  projet  se  verifie,  que  je  ne  retrouve  le 
coeur  de  mon  frere,  et  que  dans  les  intervalles  ou  il  se  rappellera  qu’il  est  homme, 
il  ne  trouve  encore  quelque  consolation  en  retrouvant  mon  coeur  pour  lui  aussi 
jeune  qu’il  y  a  trente  ans. 

Enfin,  j’aitne  mieux  vivre  sujet  de  I’empereur  en  France  que  de  rester  en 
Espagne  roi  nominal,  parce  que  je  serai  bon  sujet  en  France,  et  mauvais  roi  en 
Espagne,  et  que  je  veux  rester  digne  de  l’empereur,  de  la  France  et  de  moi- 
meme. 


Vie  Marquis  of  Almenara  to  the  minister  secretary  of  state. 

[Translated  from  a  deciphered  Spanish  letter.] 

.  .  Fontainebleau,  November,  4,  1810. 

“  This  government  is  very  uneasy  about  the  military  operations  in  Portugal, 
from  whence  they  receive  no  accounts  except  through  England,  described  there¬ 
fore  factitiously  and  with  the  strongest  hopes  of  resisting  the  French  forces  that 
oppose  their  army.  This  problem  will  probably  be  already  solved  and  its  con- 
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elusion  will  decide  what  is  interesting  to  Spain.  It  is  therefore  very  important 
that  our  government  should  write  all  it  knows,  and  what  will  prove  that  it  takes 
part  in  what  belongs  to  both  countries,  because  here  I  am  often  asked  what  is 
said  in  Madrid  on  this  subject,  and  the  people  are  surprised  that  we  limit  our¬ 
selves  entirely  to  the  urgent  points  of  our  negotiation.  This  explains  the  proofs 
of  affection  which  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden  desired  that  the  king  should  give 
to  the  emperor,  being  convinced  that  the  letters  of  his  majesty,  written  in  his 
own  familiar  style  when  he  explains  his  sentiments,  produce  a  great  sensation 
with  the  emperor.” 


SECTION  III. - LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRINCE  OF  NEUFCHATEL  TO 

KING  JOSEPH. 

Paris,  28  Janvier,  1811. 

Sire, 

J’ai  l’honneur  de  prevenir  V.  M.  que  l’empereur,  par  sa  decision  du  21  Janvier, 
a  fixe  les  traitements  extraordinaires  qui  pourront  etre  payes  en  Espagne  a  dater 
du  ler  de  l’annee  1811,  dans  les  arrondissements  des  armees  du  midi,  du  nord, 
de  1’ Aragon,  etc.  Ces  traitements  sont  determines  ainsi  qu’il  suit. 


Savoir  : 

Fr.  par  msis. 

Les  generaux  gouverneurs  dans  les  quatre  gouvernements  compris  dans 


l’arrondissement  de  l’armee  du  nord.  .......  4,000 

Le  general  chef  de  l’etat-major  general  de  l’armee.  ....  3,000 

Generaux  de  division.  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  1,800 

Generaux  de  brigade,  inspecteurs  aux  revues  et  commissaires  ordonna- 

teurs.  . 1,200 

Adjudants-commandants,  colonels,  et  sous-inspecteurs  aux  revues.  .  .  750 

Officiers  de  sante  principaux. . 500 

Chefs  de  bataillon,  d’escadron,  commissaires  de  guerre,  et  chefs  d’admi- 

nistration  des  differents  services.  .  .  .  .  ■  .  •  400 

Commandants  de  place  occupant  dans  l’armee  V  capitaines.  .  .  400 

un  grade  inferieur  a  ceux  ci-dessus  designes,  >  lieutenants  et  sous-  1  ggg 
savoir  .  •  •  »  •  *  *3  lieutenants.  •  £ 


Au  moyen  de  ces  indemnities  il  ne  sera  rien  alloue  au-dessus  des  sommes  fixees, 
ni  pour  depenses  de  bureau  ou  de  table,  ni  pour  frais  extraordinaires  de  quelque 
nature  qu’ils  soient  et  sous  quelque  pretexte  que  ce  puisse  etre,  et  cette  decision 
n’a  aucun  effet  retroactif.  J’ecris  a  MM.  les  marechaux  et  generaux  comman¬ 
dant  en  Espagne,  pour  leur  faire  connaitre  que,  d’apres  les  intentions  de  l’empe- 
reur,  tout  militaire  franqais  qui  a  l’avenir  aurait  exige  ou  requ  des  traitements 
extraordinaires  plus  forts  que  ceux  fixes  par  la  decision  du  21  Janvier,  et  qui  s  en 
serait  fait  payer  sans  une  ordonnance  reguliere  des  intendants  generaux  ou 
commissaires  ordonnateurs,  sera  suspendu  de  ses  fonctions  et  qu’il  en  sera  rendu 
compte  dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures  pour  prendre  les  ordres  de  l’empereur.  V. 
M.  jugera  sans  doute  convenable  de  donner  ses  ordres  au  General  Belliard  pour 
que  cette  disposition  soit  suivie  dans  l’arrondissement  de  l’armee  du  centre.  Je 
prie  V.  M.  d’agreer  l’hommage  de  mon  respect. 

Paris,  14  Fdvrier,  1811. 

Sirs 

L’empereur  ne  m’a  encore  donne  aucun  ordre  relalif  a  l’objet  de  la  lettre 
apportee  par  votre  aide-de-camp  le  Colonel  Clermont-Tonnerre.  On  pense  que 
Valence  ne  se  soumettra  que  par  l’approche  d’une  armee,  et  apres  la  prise  de 
Tarrao-one  le  corps  du  General  Suchet  sera  disponible.— Les  affaires  paraissent 
s’ameHorer  en  Portugal,  le  Due  d’Istrie  va  etablir  l’ordre  dans  le  nord  de  l’Es- 
pagne.  J’envoie  mon  aide-de-camp  le  Colonel  le  Jeune  voir  1  etat  des  choses  a 
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Grenade,  Malaga,  Cadix  et  Badajoz.  Je  prie  V.  M.  d'avoir  des  bontes  pour  lui. 
L’empereur  est  en  bonne  sante,  i’imperatrice  est  bientot  a  terme,  et  nous  espe- 
rons  un  roi  des  Romains.  L’empereur  affermit  de  plus  en  plus  le  grand  empire. 
V.  M.  le  seconde,  mais  noui  apprecions  ses  peines  et  ses  privations.  Une  nouvelle 
armee  de  deux  cent  mille  homines  se  forme  dans  le  nord  de  la  France,  et  l’empe- 
reur  est  en  position  d’imposer  a  qui  tenterait  de  contrarier  ses  grandes  concep¬ 
tions.  Tout  est  bien  et  va  bien  en  France. 


Paris,  le  II  Avril,  1811. 

Sire, 

J’ai  eu  l’honneur  de  mander  a  V.  M.,  que  l’empereur  avait  donne  des  ordres 
pour  qu’il  lui  fut  envoye  chaque  mois  cinq  cent  mille  francs,  et  je  lui  ai  fait  con- 
naitre  combien  il  etait  important  que  les  troupes  destinees  pour  l’Andalousie  y 
arrivassent  sans  retard. 

L’empereur  pense  qu’il  serait  utile  de  chercher  a  tirer  parti  des  bons  Espagnols 
pour  reunir  de  vraies  cortes  qui  pourraient  avoir  de  l’influence  sur  les  esprits : 
1  integrite  de  1  Espagne  peut  encore  etre  maintenue  si  les  cortes  operaient  une 
Reaction  dans  1  opinion:  le  Perou  et  le  Mexique  se  sont  deja  declares  indepen¬ 
dants,  et  toutes  les  autres  colonies  vont  echapper  a  l’Espagne :  les  vrais  Espagnols 
doivent  savoir  combien  les  Anglais  les  maltraitent.  On  voit  par  les  gazettes 
Anglaises  que  les  cortes  rassemblees  dans  1’ile  de  Leon  ne  furent  qu’une  mise¬ 
rable  canaille  et  des  gens  obscurs  qui  n’ont  d’autres  projets  que  d’aller  vegeter 
dans  les  tavernes  de  Londres:  il  ne  peut  y  avoir  rien  a  faire  avec  de  pareils 
homines.  S.  M.  trouve  qu’il  y  aurait  un  grand  avantage  a  former  des  cortes 
tirees  de  toutes  les  provinces  de  l’Espagne  occupees  par  les  armees  franqaises. 
Une  discussion  eclairee  qui  s  etabiirait  aurait  beaucoup  d’influence  sur  les  esprits. 
L  empereur  est  oblige  d  abandonner  le  projet  qu’il  avait  de  s’entendre  avec  les 
cortes  de  1  lie  de  Leon,  puisque  ce  n’est  qu’un  compose  de  gens  sans  aveu  :  ce  ne 
serait  done  qu’avec  des  cortes  formees  d’hommes  tires  de  toutes  les  parties  de 
1  Espagne,  qu  on  pourrait  eclairer  l’opinion  des  Espagnols  qui  aiment  leur  pays. 

L’ambassadeur  de  l’empereur  a  transmis  des  plaintes  sur  votre  major  general. 
V.  M.  commande  l’armee  du  centre:  par  consequent  la  hierarchie  militaire  ne 
peut  permettre  qu’il  s’ecarte  de  ses  devoirs.  Si  je  corresponds  souvent  avec  le 
General  Belliard,  e’est  que  V.  M.  est  un  general  roi,  et  que  je  dois  lui  eviter  des 
details  qu  un  major  general  lui  soumet. 

Aucun  village  d’Espagne  n’a  ete  reuni  a  la  France,  et  l’empereur  tient  a  ce 
que  V.  M.  ait  en  Espagne  toute  la  consideration  qui  lui  est  due.  Tout  depend 
encore  du  parti  qu’on  peut  tirer  de  la  nation.  Ce  qu’il  y  a  de  certain,  e’est  que 
les  Anglais  n  ont  qu  un  but:  celui  de  ruiner  la  Peninsule,  de  la  detruire,  parce 
qu  ils  sentent  bien  qu’elle  doit  finir  par  appartenir  a  la  France  ou  a  un  prince 
de  la  maison  de  1  empereur,  et  qu’ils  trouvent  un  grand  avantage  a  diviser  un 
pays  qu  ils  savent  ne  pouvoir  garder. 

Je  presente  a  V.  M.  l’hommage  de  mon  respect. 

Le  prince  de  Neuchatel,  major  general, 
(Signe)  Alexandre. 


Sire, 


“  Paris,  ce  6  Mai,  1811. 


Jai  montre  a  1  empereur  la  lettre  de  V.  M.,  en  date  du  21  Avril,  par  laquelle 
elle  fait  connaitre  qu  elle  se  met  en  route  pour  Paris:  l’empereur  ne  s’attendait 
pas  a  cette  resolution;  V  M.  lui  ayant  promis  de  ne  pas  quitter  l’Espagne  sans 
etre  convenu  a  1  avance  des  mesures  a  prendre  et  qu’exige  une  pareille  determi¬ 
nation.  _  L  empereur  trouve  que  dans  ces  circonstances  le  depart  de  V.  M  devait 
etre  precede  del’e  valuation  de  l’Andalousie  afin  de  concentrer  les  armees.  Car 
dans  la  position  des  choses,  le  depart  de  V.  M.  va  donner  une  secousse  defavorable 
a  la  situation  des  armees  de  1  empereur.  Si  V.  M.  avai  quitte  l’Espao-ne  au 

SntpVV‘tr’  °n  68  armees  etaient  en  P°sition  sans  agir.  cela  aurait  eu°moins 
d  inconvenient.  Dans  ce  moment  votre  arrivee  met  l’empereur  dans  de  orandes 
inquietudes:  en  vous  considerant  comme  roi  d’Espagne,  et  comme  general  en 
chef,  1  empereur  voit  que  votre  retour  sera  interprets  selon  l’esprit  et  la  tournure 
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que  les  Anglais  voudront  y  donner,  et  fera  un  mauvais  effet ;  qu’il  est  penible 
que  V.  M.  se  soit  portee  a  cette  demarche  dont  il  ne  peut  resulter  aucun  avan- 
tage,  et  qui  peat  avoir  beaucoup  d’inconvenients,  car  dans  ce  moment  d’agitation, 
l’Espagne  va  se  trouver  sans  chef.  Y.  M,  ne  voulant  pas  rester  a  Madrid,  l’em- 
pereur" trouve  qu’il  aurait  eie  tresutile  qu’elle  allat  passer  la  revue  de  l’armee  de 
Portugal  ou  de  l’armee  d’Andalousie ;  l’influence  de  V.  M.  aurait  surtout  ete  bien 
utile  pour  procurer  a  l’armee  de  Portugal  tout  ce  qui  lui  est  necessaire.  L’em- 
pereur,  sire,  est  dans  une  grande  anxiete  de  savoir  a  qui  vous  avez  donne  le 
commandement  de  l’armee  du  centre;  si  vous  avez  prevenu  le  Due  de  Dalmatie 
de  votre  depart,  et  qui,  etant  aux  mains  avec  l’ennemi,  trouvera  ses  embarras 
augmentes,  n’ayant  aucune  direction  sur  ses  derrieres.  S’il  etait  possible  que 
V.aM.  requt  cette  lettre  encore  en  Espagne,  l’empereur  m’ordonne  d’engager  V. 
M.  a  sentir  les  inconvenients  de  son  retour  si  contraire  aux  circonstauces. 
L’empereur  n’a  aucune  nouvelle  ni  de  l'armee  d’Andalousie,  ni  de  l’armee  du 
centre.  J’expedie  a  V.  M.  un  de  mes  aides  de  camp,  etc.,  etc. 

Le  Prince  de  Neuchatel,  major  general, 

(Signe)  Alexandre. 


Paris,  le  ler  Juin,  1811. 


L’empereur  a  examine  attentivement  les  observations  que  V.  M.  lui  a  adres- 
sees,  et  me  prescrit  de  me  rendre  aupres  d’elle  pour  avoir  1  hormeur  de  lui 
donner  connaissance  de  ce  qu’il  juge  le  plus  convenable  sur  les  divers  points 
qui  en  sont  l’objet.  L’empereur  pense,  sire,  que  V.  M.  peut  partir  de  Paris 
quand  elle  le  jugera  a  propos,  et  meme  sans  attendre  son  retour,  si  cela  entrait 
dans  les  intentions  de  V.  M.  L’armee  d  ucentre  en  Espagne  est  pleinement  et 
entierement  sous  les  ordres  de  V.  M.,  le  General  Belliard  ne  doit  point  prendre 
le  titre  de  major  general,  mais  celui  que  lui  ont  toujours  attribue  les  ordres 
emanes  de  l’empereur,  de  chef  d'etat-major  de  l'armee  du  centre.  Si  V.  M. 
n’est  pas  contente  de  ce  general,  je  vous  engage,  sire,  a  en  proposer  un  autre 
qui  ait  votre  confiance.  C’est  a  V.  M.,  sire,  qu’il  appartient  de  suspendie,  de 
renvoyer,  de  traduire  meme  a  des  commissions  militaires  quand  il  y  a  lieu,  les 
generaux  et  officiers  de  l’armee  du  centre;  d’administrer  les  provinces  comprises 
dans  l’arrondissement  de  cette  armee  comme  V.  M.  le  jugera  le  plus  convenable 
au  bien  du  service.  A  l’armee  du  nord  de  l’Espagne,  1  empereur  a  besoin  d  un 
marechal  qui  soit  charge  du  commandement  des  troupes  stationnees  dans  les 
provinces  formant  l’arrondissement  de  cette  armee.  Le  Marechal  Due  d  Istrie 
exerce  maintenant  ce  commandement;  dans  le  cas,  sire,  ou  ce  marechal  ne 
conviendrait  pas  a  V.  M.,  I’emperfiur  ne  serait  pas  eloigne  de  le  remplacer  par 
le  Marechal  Jourdan,  si  cette  disposition  etait  agreable  a  V.  M.  et  a  ce  mare¬ 
chal.  Mais  l’empereur  ne  juge  pas  qu’on  puisse  rien  changer  a  1  organisation 
de  l’armee  du  nord;  il  est  essentiel  que  cette  organisation  reste  telle  quelle 
est  si  ce  n’est  de  mettre  cette  armee  sous  les  ordres  d’un  marechal  tranqais  qui 
pos’sede  davantage  la  confiance  de  V.  M.  Dans  les  gouvernements  qui  torment 
l’arrondissement  de  cette  armee,  c’est  au  nom  de  V.  M.,  sire,  que  la  justice  doit 
se  rendre;  le  commandant  doit  envoy er  des  rapports  journaliers  a  V.  M. ,  1  in- 
tendant  general,  M.  Dudon,  doit  envoyer  a  V.  M.  l’etat  de  la  perception  des 
contributions  et  de  leur  emploi.  L’empereur  pense  que  V.  M.  doit  avoir  aupres 
du  general  en  chef  de  l’armee  du  nord  un  cornmissaire  espagnol  pour  veiller  a 
ce  que  le  quart  du  revenu  des  provinces  de  l’arrondissement  de  cette  armee  soit 
verse  a  Madrid  pour  le  service  de  V.  M.  et  pour  secourir  l’armee  du  centre. 
L’empereur  consent  a  ce  que  toutes  les  fois  que  les,provmces  auraient  les  moyens 
necessaires  pour  se  garder  et  se  garantir  des  incursions  des  guerillas,  elfos  puis- 
sent  rentrer  entierement  sous  l’administration  espagnole  en  ne  fourmssant  que 


ce  qui  sera  convenu.  ,  .  .  , 

Quant  a  l’armee  du  midi  de  l’Espagne,  l’empereur  approuve  qu  amsi i  qu  a 
l’armee  du  nord,  le  marechal  qui  commande  envoie  des  rapports  a.  V.  M.  et 
l’instruise  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passe;  les  budgets  en  recettes  et  en  depenses  des 
dilferentes  provinces  de  l’armee  du  midi  doivent  aussi  6tre  envoyes  a  V.  M.,  qui 
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y  tiendra  un  commissaire  pohr  percevoir  le  quart  des  revenus.  La  meme  me- 
thode  sera  pareillement  appliquee  a  l’armee  d’Aragon.  L’empereur,  sire,  satisfait 
ainsi  aux  desirs  exprimes  par  V.  M. 

Quant  a  ce  qui  concerne  le  comrnandement  general  de  ses  armees  en  Espagne, 
S.  M.  ne  croit  pas  pouvoir  donner  un  tel  comrnandement,  qui  doit  etre  simple  et 
un  :  V.  M.  sentira  qu’il  est  dans  la  nature  des  choses  qu’un  marechal  residant  a 
Madrid  et  dirigeant  les  operations  voudrait  en  avoir  la  gloire  avec  la  responsa- 
bilite,  et  que,  dans  ce  cas,  les  commandants  des  armees  du  midi  et  de  Portugal, 
se  croyant  moins  reellement  sous  les  ordres  de  V.  M.  que  sous  ceux  de  son  chef 
d’etat-major,  pourraient  ne  pas  obeir,  ou  executer  mal  ce  qui  leur  serait  prescrit. 
Mais  independamment  du  comrnandement  de  l’armee  du  centre,  V.  M.,  sire, 
aura  le  comrnandement  des  troupes  qui  entreraient  dans  l’arrondissement  de  cette 
armee.  Si  l’armee  du  midi  se  repliait  sur  l’armee  du  centre  elle  serait  des  lors 
sous  les  ordres  de  V.  M.,  et  il  en  serait  de  meme  pour  l’armee  de  Portugal. 

Dans  celles  des  armees  ou  V.  M.  se  rendrait,  elle  aurait  les  honneurs  du 
comrnandement;  mais,  sire,  l’empereur  juge  tres-important  de  ne  rien  changer 
au  comrnandement  nnlitaire  ni  a  l’armee  du  nord,  ni  a  l’armee  d’Aragon,  ni 
aux  armees  du  midi  et  de  Portugal,  excepte  ce  qu’il  est  necessaire  cTetablir 
pour  que  V.  M.  ait  des  rapports  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passe,  connaisse  tout  et  puisse 
se  servir  de  ces  relations,  dans  sa  position  centrale,  pour  instruire  les  autres  gene- 
raux :  S.  M.  pense  que  cette  communication  de  renseignements,  d’observations, 
de  conseils,  peut  meme  avoir  lieu  par  le  canal  du  ministre  de  la  eruerre 
de  'V.  M.  . 

L’empereur  desire,  sire,  que  V.  M.  veuille  bien  correspondre  directement 
avec  moi  par  des  lettres  signees  de  sa  main  ;  j’aurai  l’honneur  d’adresser  direc¬ 
tement  les  miennes  a  V.  M. :  l’empereur  desire  egalement  qu’elle  s’en  reserve 
1’ouverture  et  fasse  connaitre  ensuite  a  son  chef  d’etat-major  ce  qu’elle  jugera 
.eonvenable.  Je  prie  V.  M.  de  vouloir  bien  donner  ses  ordres  pour  que  tous  les 
-comptes  rendus  en  etats  de  situation  me  soient  adresses,  que  les  rapports  soient 
tres-exaets,  et  que  je  sois  instruit  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  interesser  le  service  de 
1’empereur,  comme  cela  est  d’usage  dans  une  armee.  D’apres  les  ordres  de 
1’empereur,  une  somme  de  cinq  cent  mille  francs  par  mois  sera  envoyee  a  V.  M. 
jusqu’au  ler  Juillet,  et  a  compter  du  l'r  Juillet,  cet  envoi  sera  d’un  million  par 
mois  pendant  le  reste  de  l’annee. 

L’empereur,  sire,  me  prescrit  d’avoir  1’honneur  de  concerter  avec  V.  M.  les 
mesures  qu’elle  jugera  convenables  a  l’organisation  de  l’armee  du  centre,  ainsi 
que  pour  en  retirer  les  generaux  qui  ne  conviendraient  pas  a  V.  M.,  faire  des 
exemples  de  ceux  qui  auraient  commis  des  dilapidations,  leur  faire  restituer  les 
sommes  qu’ils  auraient  dilapidees;  enfin,  sire,  l’empereur  se  repose  essentielle- 
ment  sur  V.  M.  du  soin  de  roaintenir  les  officiers  de  son  armee  dans  la  discipline 
eonvenable  et  de  faire  des  exemples,  et  il  desire  que  V.  M.  envoie  journellement 
des  rapports  detailles  sur  tout  ce  qui  est  important.  V.  M.,  sire,  reconnaitra  dans 
ces  dispositions,  que  le  desir  d  1’empereur  est  de  faire  tout  ce  qui  peut  donner  un 
nouvel  eclat  a  la  rentree  de  V.  M.  en  Espagne,  en  maintenant  d’ailleurs  dans 
leur  mtegrite,  ainsi  que  S.  M.  le  juge  indispensable,  l’organisation  de  l’armee 
d’Andalousie  et  des  autres  armees  de  l’Espagne,  etc. 

Le  Prince  de  Neuch&tel,  major  general, 

(Signe)  Alexandre. 


Observations  faites  par  le  roi  d' Espagne  sur  la  lettre  du  major  general 

du  ler  Juin,  1811. 


Le  roi  demande, 

1  .  Que  MM.  les  marechaux  commandant  en  chef  les  armees  de  Pempereur 
a  l’armee  du  nord,  du  Portugal,  du  midi  et  de  1’ Aragon,  ne  puissent  auo-menter 
es  lrnpots  existant  a  ce  jour,  ni  lever  aucune  contribution  extraordinaire  sans 
1  autorisation  du  roi,  ou  de  l’empereur. 

2°.  Le  roi  desire  que  le  Marechal  Jourdan  remplace  le  Marechal  Due  d’Istrie 
dans  le  comrnandement  de  l’armee  du  nord. 
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3°.  Que  les  marechaux  commandant  leg  armees  de  l’empereur  et  les  inten- 
dants  generaux  ne  puissent  vendre  aucun  bien  national  ou  communal  sans  l’auto- 
risation  du  roi;  qu’il  ensoit  de  meme  pour  les  plombs  et  vif  argent  appartenant  a 
l’Etat. 

4°.  Que  les  administrations  espagnoles  dans  les  arrondissements  des  armees 
du  'nord,  du  midi,  de  1’ Aragon,  resteront  telles  qu’elles  sont,  et  que  si  des 
changements  paraissent  utiles,  ils  seront  demandes  au  roi. 

5°.  Qu’il  soit  specifie  que  le  quart  des  revenus  des  provinces  occupees  par  les 
armees  de  l’empereur,  en  Espagne,  sera  verse  net  dans  le  tresor  du  roi  a 
Madrid,  et  que  les  trois  autres  quarts  seront  employes  aux  besoins  de  l’armee 
dans  les  dites  provinces,  et  en  payement  des  traffements  des  administrations 
espagnoles. 

6°.  Le  roi  se  trouvant  avoir  l’honneur  du  commandement  pres  des  armees  ou 
il  se  trouve,  pense  qu’il  est  dans  les  intentions  de  V.  M.  qu’il  puisse  voir  et  reunir 
les  autorites  espagnoles  comme  bon  lui  semblera  pour  leur  parler  dans  1  interet 
des  affaires  d’Espagne:  ce  que  le  roi  trouve  utile  de  faire  dans  les  lieux  ou  il 
s’arretera  pour  se  rendre  a  Madrid. 

7°.  Il  parait  entendu  que  le  marechal  commandant  1’armee  de  Portugal  rendra 
compte  au  roi  de  toutes  les  operations,  ainsi  que  doivent  le  faire  les  autres 
marechaux.  .  . 

8°.  Le  roi  trouve  utile  pour  les  interets  des  affaires  d’Espagne  de  pouvoir 
s’attacher  les  officiers  espagnols  ou  autres  qui  se  truuveraient  parmi  les  pri- 
sonniers,  et  que,  par  des  motifs  particuliers,  il  jugerait  convenable  d  employer. 

9°.  Le  roi  de  Westphalie,  qui  ne  peut  pas  recruter  les  regiments  qu’il  a  en 
Espagne,  est  dispose  a  mettre  le  petit  nombre  d’hommes  qui  restent  aux  dra- 
peaux  4  la  disposition  du  roi  d’Espagne,  pour  etre  a  sa  solde  et  a  son  service,  le 
roi  d’Espagne  les  placerait  utilement  dans  sa  garde. 

10°.  Le  roi  desire  que  le  General  Maurice  Mathieu  remplace  le  General 

Lorges.  .  .  „ 

QU’H  ne  reste  a  Madrid  que  l’adrnimstration  necessaire  poui  J  arruee 

du  centre,  et  que  cette  grande  quantite  d’administrateurs  appartenant  a  1  ad¬ 
ministration  generate  qui  n’existe  plus  a  Madrid  soit  envoyee  a  Burgos  ou  en 
France 

12°.  Que  la  solde  des  troupes  francaises  faisant  partie  de  l’armee  du  centre 
continue  d’etre  payee  par  le  tresor  de  France. 

13°  S  M.  conservera  le  General  Belliard  comme  chef  de  son  etat-major. 

14°.  Le  roi  desire  pouvoir  prendre  toutes  les  mesures  politiques  qu  il  jugera 
convenables,  et  faire  toutes  autres  dispositions  a  l’egard  des  cortes  en  se  con¬ 
formant  aux  vues  contenues  dans  la  lettre  que  j’ai  ecnte,  d  apres  loidre  e 

V.  M.,  pour  cet  objet.  ,  j  • ,  „ 

15°.  Sur  les  500,000  francs  que  V.  M.  met  a  la  disposition  du  roi  a  Madrid  on 
en  retient  100,000  francs  pour  l’arriere.  Le  roi  demande  que  cette  somme  soi 
pour  le  service  courant. 


To  King  Joseph. 


Paris,  le  17  Jain,  1811. 


Sire, 


' L’empereur  m’ordonne  de  vous  envoyer  la  copie  de  la  lettre  que  j’adresse  au 
Due  d’Istrie  •  j’ecris  a  peu  pres  dans  les  memes  termes  aux  autres  commandants. 
Je  n’ai  pas  encore  vu  le  Marechal  Jourdan;  je  le  verrai  dema.n  et  im media  e- 
ment  apres  il  partira  pour  Madrid,  ou  l’empereur  apprendra  avec  plaisir  qu  il  est 

employe  comme  gouverneur.  t  desire 

Le  Due  de  Raguse  mande  qu’il  est  en  marche  sur  le  Tage  L  emPer®ur 
que  V.  M.  donne  ses  ordres  pour  qu’on  lui  procure  tous  '^secoursdon  d 
peut  avoir  besoin  :  il  a  avec  lui  vmgt-huit  mille  baionnettes  trois 

hommes  de  cavalerie  et  trente-six  pieces  de  canon.  . L  e^v  ?mit  nie^de 
V  M  nuisse  l’appuyer  avec  dix-huit  cents  chevaux,  quinze  a  dix-huit  pieces  ue 
canon  el  deuxP?a  trois  mille  hommes  d’infanterie:  ce  corps  pourra.t  etre 
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place  a  proximite,  afin  de  pouvoir  rejoindre  et  aider  le  Due  de  Raguse,  s’il 
devait  donner  bataille  aux  Anglais.  L’empereur  verrait  avec  plaisir,  sire, 
qu’apres  votre  arrivee  a  Madrid  vous  vous  rendissiez  a  l’armee  de  Portugal, 
pour  la  passer  en  revue,  l’animer,  et  prendre  dans  votre  revue  l’etat  des  emplois 
vacants. 

J’ecris  au  Due  de  Raguse,  que  si  Ton  pouvait  retrancher  Alcantara  et  faire 
une  tete  de  pont  sur  la  rive  droite,  ce  serait  un  bonne  operation.  Si  l’armee 
de  Portugal  arrivait  a  temps  pour  secouvir  l’armee  du  midi  devant  Radajoz, 
le  petit  corps  de  reserve  dont  je  viens  de  parler  ci-dessus  a  V.  M.  ne  pourrait 
etre  que  de  la  plus  grande  utilite. 

Le  siege  de  Tarragone  a  deja  attire  une  partie  des  bandes  qui  etaient  dans 
1’arrondissement  de  1’armee  du  centre.  Deux  divisions  de  l’armee  de  reserve 
que  forme  l’empereur  arriveront  l’une  a  Pampelune,  l’autre  a  Vittoria  vers  le 
14  Juillet:  cela  mettra  a  meme  d’envoyer  encore  aux  armees  du  midi  et  de 
Portugal  environ  douze  mille  homines  qui  sont  en  Navarre,  et  qui  passeront 
par  Madrid. 

L’empereur  ne  pent  qu’engager  V.  M.  a  envoyer  a  l’armee  du  midi  tout  ce 
qui  lui  appartient,  car  e’est  la  que  se  portent  les  grands  coups  et  qu’ont  lieu  les 
operations  les  plus  importantes.  .  .  . 

(Signed)  Alexandre. 


To  the  Duke  of  Istria. 

Paris,  Juin,  1811. 

J’ai  prevenu,  M.  le  marechal,  le  General  Monthion,  les  generaux  Cafiarelli 
et  Dorsenne,  directement  des  dispositions  dont  je  vais  vous  entretenir,  et  qui  ont 
rapport  aux  intentions  de  l’empereur  relativement  au  retour  du  roi  d’Espagne 
dans  ses  Etats. 

Le  roi  commande  en  chef  l’armee  du  centre;  mais  l’intention  de  l’empereur 
est  que  vous  correspondiez  avec  S.  M.  C.,  en  lui  faisant  le  rapport  de  ce  qui  se 
passe,  afin  de  la  mettre  a  meme  de  connaitre  l’ensemble  des  evenements  en 
Espagne,  comme  les  autres  generaux  en  chef  ont  l’ordre  d’en  ag'ir  de  meme  :  le 
roi  sera  dans  le  cas  de  pouvoir,  comme  point  central,  vous  faire  faire  des  commu¬ 
nications  qui  contribueront  au  succes  des  armes  de  l’empereur. 

S.  M.  I.  m  ordonne  aussi  de  vous  faire  connaitre,  M.  le  due,  que  son  intention 
est  que  pendant  le  voyage  du  roi,  dans  son  retour  a  Madrid,  tous  les  honneurs  lui 
soient  rendus  dans  les  gouvernements  et  dans  1’arrondissement  de  l’armee  du 
nord  comme  si  S.  M.  commandait  cette  armee.  Le  roi  donnera  l’ordre  et  recevra 
les  honneurs  du  commandement.  Les  gouverneurs  l’accompagneront  dans  leurs 
gouvei  nements  et  lui  feront  fournir  toutes  les  escortes  qui  lui  seront  necessaires. 
II  est  a  presumer  que  le  roi  sejournera  quelque  temps  a  Vittoria  et  a  Burgos,  et 
qu’il  profitera  de  son  sejour  pour  rassembler  les  notables  du  pays,  les  eclairer  sur 
la  situation  des  affaires,  et  ameliorer  1  esprit  public.  Vous  seconderez,  M.  le 
marechal,  les  mesures  que  le  roi  pourra  prendre  pour  rendre  les  villes'  et  les 
villages  responsables  des  abus  qui  se  commettent  sur  leur  territoire.  Vous  ao-irez 
de  meme  si  le  roi  accorde  le  pardon  a  quelques  bandes  de  guerillas  qui  se  ren- 
draient.  Vous  devez  aider  de  tous  vos  moyens  les  mesures  que  S  M  prendra 
pour  le  retablissement  de  l’ordre  et  de  la  'tranquillite  publique.  Du  reste,  les 
troupes  composant.  l’armee  du  nord  doivent  rester  sous  le  commandement  respectif 
de  leurs  chefs,  et  vos  ordres  doivent  continuer  a  etre  executes  sans  qu’aucun 
ordre  de  qui  que  ce  eoit  puisse  les  changer.  Quant  a  l’administration  du  pays 
elle  doit  continuer  a  marcher  dans  la  direction  donnee  par  les  instructions  et  les 
ordres  de  1  empereur,  les  fonds  doivent  etre  destines  aux  besoins  de  l’armee  a 
1 1  entretien  des  hopitaux,  et  vous  devez  defendre  et  empecher  toute  espece  d’abus. 
Le  roi  ayant,  plus  particulierement  encore  que  vbus,  les  moyens  de  connaitre  les 
abus  qui  ont  lieu,  empereur  ordonne  que  vous  profitiez  des  lumieres  que  le  roi 
pourra  vous  donner  a  cet  egard  pour  les  reprimer.  II  est  necessaire,  M.  le  due 
que  vous  me  fassiez  connaitre  le  budget  des  ressources  et  des  depenses,  afin  de* 
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savoir  la  partie  des  revenus  qui  pourra  etre  versee  a  Madrid,  dans  la  caisse  du 
gouvernement,  pour  le  service  du  roi  et  pour  l’armee  du  centre. 

Je  n’ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  repeter  que  la  justice  doit  se  rendre  au  nom  du  roi ; 
cela  a  toujours  du  avoir  lieu;  le  droit  de  faire  grace  ne  vous  appartient  pas  pour 
les  individus  condamnes  par  les  tribunaux;  vous  n’etes  autorise  qu’a  suspendre 
l’execution  dans  les  cas  que  vous  jugerez  graciables.  Le  droit  de  faire  gr&ce 
n’appartient  qu’au  roi.  Vous  n’avez  pas  non  plus  le  droit  de  nommer  a  aucune 
place  du  clerge;  le  roi  y  nomme  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  son  royaume. 

Si  le  roi  juge  a  propos  de  tenir  pres  de  vous  et  des  gouverneurs  un  commis- 
saire  espagnol  pour  connaitre  les  recettes  et  les  depenses,  vous  devez  donner  a 
ce  commissaire  les  renseignements  dont  il  aura  besoin  pour  remplir  sa  mission. 
Vous  aurez  soin,  M.  le  marechal,  de  me  rendre  compte  journellement  de  ce  qui 
se  sera  fait  pendant  le  sejour  du  roi,  afin  que  j’en  informe  l’ernpereur.  .  .  . 

(Signe)  Alexandre. 


To  King  Joseph. 


Sire, 


Paris,  le  24  AoUt,  1811. 


J’ai  l’honneur  d’informer  V.  M.,  que,  d’apres  les  ordres  de  l’empereur,  je  viens 
de  faire  connaitre  a  M.  le  Marechal  Due  de  Raguse,  que  1  armee  de  Portugal 
doit  prendre  desormais  sa  ligne  de  communication  sur  Madrid ;  je  lui  mande  que 
e’est  la  que  doit  etre  son  centre  de  depot,  et  que  toute  operation  que  1  ennemi 
ferait  sur  la  Coa  ne  peut  deranger  cette  ligne  :  que  si  l’ennemi  veut  prendre 
l’offensive,  il  ne  peut  la  prendre  que  dans  l’Andalousie,  parce  que  de  ce  coteil  a 
un  objet  a  remplir,  qui  est  de  faire  lever  le  siege  de  Cadix,  tandis  que  sea  efforts, 
dans  le  nord,  s’avanqa-t-il  meme  jusqu’a  Valladolid,  n  aboutiraient  a  rien,  puisque 
les  troupes  que  nous  avons  dans  ces  provinces,  en  se  repliant,  lui  opposeraient  une 
armee  considerable,  et  qu’alors  l’armee  de  Portugal  devrait  faire  pour  1  armee  du 
nord  ce  qu’elle  ferait  pour  1’armee  du  midi.  Je  le  previens  que  l’objet  important, 
est  que  sa  ligne  d’operations  soit  sur  Talavera  et  Madrid,  pa.rce  que  son  armee 
est  specialement  destinee  a  proteger  celle  du  midi.  Je  lui  fais  observer  que 
l’armee  de  Portugal  etant  attaquee  de  front,  son  mouvement  de  retraite  est  en¬ 
core  sur  Madrid,  parce  que,  dans  tous  les  cas  possibles,  ce  doit  etre  sa  ligne 
d’operations,  qu’il  faut  done  que  tous  les  depots  quelconques  appartenant  a  1  armee 
de  Portugal  soient  diriges  sur  Talavera  et  Madrid. 

Je  donne  l’ordre  imperatif  au  General  Dorsenne  de  fane  partir  dans  les  vingt- 
quatre  heures  tous  les  depots  et  detachements  qu’il  a  appartenant  a  armee  de 
Portugal ;  tout  ce  qui  est  en  etat  de  servir  sera  dirige  en  gros  detachements  par 
Avila  sur  Placencia,  et  quant  aux  hommes  qui  ne  sont  pas  pour  le  moment  en 
etat  de  servir,  le  General  Dorsenne  les  fera  diriger  sur  Madrid,  et  aura  soin  d  en 
informer  a  l’avance  V.  M„  de  maniere  qu’il  ne  lui  restera  plus  un  seul  homme 
appartenant  a  l’armee  de  Portugal,  sauf  la  garmson  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  qu  il  fera 
relever  et  rejoindre  aussitot  apres  l’arrivee  des  renforts  qui  vont  se  rendre  a 


1’armee  du  nord. 


(Signe) 


Alexandre. 


Boulogne,  le  20  Septembre,  1811. 

L’empereur  m’a  demande  si  j’avais  reponse  a  la  lettre  que  jai  eu  1  ™e<ir 
d’adresser  a  V.  M.  en  lui  rendant  compte  de  la  reddition  de  Figueras.  L ^empe- 
reur  m’ordonne  d’anouncer  a  V.  M  que  son  intention  est  d  etendre  a ^toute 
rive  gauche  de  l’Ebre  la  mesure  qu’elle  a  juge  devoir  adopter  pour  la 

L’empereur  pense  que  V.  M.,  temom  de  la  resistance  qu  e^  tron  fuste 

des  sacrifices  de  toutes  especes  que  la  France  est  obligee  de  fa  ire,  t  J trop >  juste 
pour  ne  point  apprecier  les  motifs  de  la  conduite  de  1  empereur,  et  je  suis  autonse 
Tassure?  V.  M  des  sentiments  d’interet  et  d’amitie  qui  continuent  it  ammer 
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l’empereur  pour  V.  M.;  mais  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  faire  negliger  a  S.  M.  I.  et  R.  ce 
qu’elle  doit  a  la  surete  de  son  empire  et  a  la  gloire  de  son  regne. 

(Signe)  Alexandre. 


t 

No.  LXII. 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 


SECTION  I. - EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  CANNING^  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MR.  STUART 

AND  MR.  DUFF,  1808. 


To  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  You  are  to  enter  into  no  political  engagements.” 

To  James  Duff \  Esq. 

“July  26,1808. 

“  You  will  embark  on  board  his  majesty’s  ship  Stately ;  on  board  of  that  ship 
are  embarked  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  Spanish  dollars,  three-fourths  in 
dollars,  and  one-fourth  in  bars,  which  sum  is  consigned  to  your  care,  and  is 
destined  by  his  majesty  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain  connected  with  that  country. 

“  His  majesty  has  no  desire  to  annex  any  conditions  to  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  he  furnishes  to  Spain.  .  .  . 

“  Military  stores  to  a  considerable  amount  are  now  actually  shipping  for 
Cadiz,  and  the  articles  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  Andalusian  army  will 
follow.  .  .  . 

“  It  was  only  by  a  direct  but  secret  understanding  with  the  government  of 
Spain,  under  the  connivance  of  France,  that  any  considerable  amount  of  dollars 
has  been  collected  in  England.  .  .  . 

“  Each  province  of  Spain  made  its  own  application  with  reference  to  the  full 
amount  of  its  own  immediate  necessities,  and  to  the  full  measure  of  its  own 
intended  exertions,  but  without  taking  into  consideration  that  similar  necessities 
and  similar  exertions  lead  to  similar  demands  from  other  parts,  and  that  though 
each  separate  demand  might  in  itself  be  reasonably  supposed  to  come  within  the 
limits  of  the  means  ot  Great  Britain,  yet  that  the  whole  together  occasion  a  call 
for  specie,  such  as  never  before  was  made  upon  this  country  at  any  period  of  its 
existence.  .  .  . 

“In  the  course  of  the  present  year  it  is  publicly  notorious  that  a  subsidy  is 
paid  by  Great  Britain  to  Sweden  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
the  whole  of  which,  or  nearly  the  whole,  must  be  remitted  in  specie,  amounting 
to  at  least  seven  millions  of  dollars.  One  million  of  dollars  has  already  been 
sent  to  Gihon,  another  to  Coruna,  in  part  of  the  respective  demands  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Asturias  and  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  and  the  remainder  of  these 
demands  as  already  brought  forward  would  require  not  less  than  eight  million 
dollars  more  to  satisfy  them.  ...  An  application  from  Portuo-al  has  also 
been  received  for  an  aid,  which  will  amount  to  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  One  million,  as  has  been  stated,  goes  in  the  ship  with  you  to 
Cadiz,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Andalusian  demand  would  require  between  three 
and  four  millions  ot  dollars  more.  Here,  therefore,  there  are  not  less  than  three- 
and-twenty  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  near  sixteen  millions  for  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  required  to  be  suddenly  drawn  from  the  British  treasury, 

“  1°  addition  to  this  drain,  it  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  British  armies 
are  at  the  same  moment  sent  forth  in  aid  of  the  same  cause,  and  that  every  article 
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of  expense  to  be  incurred  by  them  on  foreign  service,  in  whatever  country  they 
may  be  employed,  must  be  defrayed  by  remittances  in  silver.*  .  .  .  You 

will  be  particularly  careful  in  entering  upon  the  explanation  with  the  junta  of 
Seville,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a  desire  to  overrate  the  merit  and  value  of 
the  exertions  now  making  by  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  nation,  or 
to  lay  the  ground  for  restraining  or  limiting  those  exertions  within  any  other 
bounds  than  those  which  are  prescribed  by  the  limits  of  the  actual  means  of  the 
country.” 


Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  July  27,  1808. 

“  Already  the  deputy  from  Coruna  has  added  to  his  original  demand  for  two 
millions  of  dollars,  a  further  demand  for  three  millions,  on  learning  from  the 
Asturian  deputies  that  the  demand  from  the  Asturias  had  amounted  to  five  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  first  instance.  Both  profess  in  conversation  to  include  a  provision 
for  the  interests  o£  Leon  and  of  Old  Castile  in  the  demand.  But  this  has  not 
prevented  a  direct  application  from  Leon.  ... 

“  It  is  besides  of  no  small  disadvantage  that  the  deputies  from  the  Asturias 
and  Gallicia,  having  left  Spain  at  so  early  a  period,  are  really  not  competent  to 
furnish  information  or  advice  upon  the  more  advanced  state  of  things  in  that 
country.  ...  I  have  already  stated  to  you  that  in  applications  for  succours, 
there  is  an  underground  appearance  of  rivalry,  which,  with  every  disposition  to 
do  everything  that  can  be  done  for  Spain,  imposes  a  necessity  of  perpetual  caution 
with  respect  to  the  particular  demands  of  each  province.  The  Asturians  having 
been  rebuked  by  their  constituents  for  not  having  applied  for  pecuniary  aid  as 
quickly  as  the  Gallicians,  are  bent  upon  repairing  this  fault;  and  the  Gallician 
havino"  been  commended  for  promptitude,  is  ambitious  of  acquiring  new  credit  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  his  demand.  Whatever  the  ulterior  demands  these 
several  provinces  have  to  make,  they  will  be  made  with  infinitely  more  effect 
through  you  and  Mr.  Hunter  respectively,  as  they  will  then  come  accompanied 
with  some  detailed  and  intelligible  exposition  of  the  grounds  and  objects  of  each 
particular  application.” 

Mr.  Stuart's  Despatches  to  Mr.  Canning. 

“  Coruna ,  July  22, 1808. 

“Accounts  of  advantages  in  the  quarters,  which  from  the  present  state  of 
thino-s  can  have  little  or  no  communication  with  this  place,  appear  to  be  numerous 
in  proportion  as  the  north  of  Spain  is  barren  of  events  agreeable  to  the  existing 
government;  and  I  am  disposed  to  consider  unauthenticated  reports  of  success 
in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  to  be  a  mode  of  concealing  or  pal¬ 
liating  disasters  in  Leon,  Castile,  and  the  Montana.” 

“  July  24,  1808. 

“  One  thousand  men,  under  De  Ponte,  is  the  utmost  force  the  Asturias  have 
yet  organized  or  sent  into  the  field,  and  the  contingents  of  Leon  are  very  tii  ing. 

“  Thirty  thousand  men,  of  which  twenty  thousand  are  regular  troops  under 
Blake,  were  united  to  ten  thousand  Castilian  recruits  under  Cuesta.  icy 
went  to  Rio  Seco  to  march  against  Burgos,  and  cut  off  Bessieres’  retreat  to  France, 
but  they  lost  seven  thousand  men  at  Rio  Seco. 


*  Note  bu  the  Editor—  Nevertheless  Sir  John  Moore  had  only  25,0001  in  his  military 
chest,  and  Sir  David  Baird  only  8,000/,  which  were  given  him  by  Sir  John  Moore. 


Admiral  Be  Courcy  to  Mr.  Stuart.  October  21,  1808. 

«  Mr  Frere  will  have  told  you  that  the  Semiramis  has  brought  a  million  ofdollars  in  order 
to  lie  at  his  disposal,  besides  50,000/  in  dollars,  which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  army  of  the 
Marouis  of  Romana.  ...  In  the  mean  time  the  British  troops  remain  in  their  transports  at 
Coruna,  uncertain  whether  they  shall  be  invited  to  the  war,  and  without  a  shilling  to  defray 
their  expenses.” 
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“  The  Estremadura  army  under  Gallegos  is  at  Almaraz,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  but  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco  has 
cut  the  communication  which  had  been  before  kept  up  to  Andalusia.” 

Abstract  of  information  sent  to  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr.  Stuart. 

“July  26,  1808. 

“The  29th  of  May  the  inhabitants  of  Coruna  appointed  a  provisional  junta  of 
forty  members  taken  from  the  notables  of  the  place,  and  this  junta  despatched 
circulars  to  the  seven  provinces  of  St.  Jago,  Be  tangos,  Coruna,  Mondonedo, 
Orense,  Lugo,  and  Tuy,  desiring  that  deputies  from  each  should  come  to  Coruna 
to  form  a  junta  for  Gallicia  entire.  Seven  persons  came  and  immediately  seized 
the  government  and  dissolved  the  local  junta;  the  troops  marched  to  the  frontier, 
deputies  went  to  England,  and  all  seemed  to  proceed  well  until  contributions 
were  demanded.  Then  the  provinces  demurred,  saying,  their  deputies  were 
empowered  only  to  signify  their  approbation  of  what  had  past,  but  not  to  seize 
the  government,  and  St.  Jago  insisted  upon  sending  more  deputies,  and  having 
additional  votes  as  being  of  more  consequence.  It  was  then  arranged  that  two 
deputies  from  each  province  should  be  sent  to  Coruna  with  more  power.  The 
archbishop  and  a  Mr.  Freire  came  from  St.  Jago,  and  others  were  arriving  when 
the  first  deputation  resolved  not  to  submit,  and  declared  the  second  to  be  an  ordi- 
dary  junta,  chosen  for  the  mere  purpose  of  raising  money,  and  subordinate  to 
themselves.  The  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  Orense  refused  to  act  in  such  a 
capacity ;  but  a  letter  from  the  latter  painting  the  true  state  of  things  being  in¬ 
tercepted,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  citadel.  A  body  of  troops  was 
sent  to  St.  Jago,  it  was  uncertain  whether  to  seize  the  archbishop  or  to  awe 
the  people;  but  Mr.  Stuart  was  secretly  assured  it  was  for  the  former  purpose. 
The  archbishop  thought  so  also  and  came  immediately  to  Coruna.  This  transac¬ 
tion  was  studiously  concealed  from  the  Engligh  envoy,  but  he  penetrated  the 
secret.  The  people  were  discontented  at  this  uspurpation  of  the  junta  of  seven, 
but  the  lavish  succours  sent  to  them  by  Mr.  Canning  and  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Stuart  induced  them  to  submit,  as  thinking  the  junta  were  supported  by  England. 

“  This  junta  of  seven  adopted  no  measures  in  common  with  any  neighbouring 
province,  but  willingly  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  insurgents  of  Portugal 
as  one  independent  state  with  another ;  and  they  withheld  any  share  of  the 
English  supplies  for  the  armies  of  the  Asturias  and  Leon. 

“  The  archbishop  was  an  intriguing  dangerous  man,  and  secretly  wrote  to 
Blake  to  march  with  the  army  against  the  junta,  his  letter  being  intercepted  six 
voted  to  arrest  him,  but  the  seventh  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stuart  persuaded 
them  to  avoid  so  violent  a  measure  as  tending  towards  a  civil  commotion.  Tu¬ 
mults,  however,  did  take  place,  and  the  English  naval  officers  were  requested 
and  consented  to  quell  a  riot,  and  it  proved  that  they  had  more  influence  over 
the  people  than  the  junta. 

“  In  August  the  archbishop  was  commanded  to  leave  Coruna,  he  obeyed,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Orense  was  after  some  resistance  made  a  member  of  the  junta.” 


Mr.  Stuart  to  Mr.  Canning. 

“  August  7. 

“  There  is  no  common  plan,  and  consequently  no  concert  in  their  proceedings. 
No  province  shares  the  succour  granted  by  Great  Britain  with  its  neighbour, 
although  the  advantage  may  not  be  useful  to  themselves.  No  gun-boats  have 
heen  sent  from  Ferrol  to  protect  St.  Ander  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  and  the  Astu¬ 
rians  have  in  vain  asked  for  artillery  from  the  depots  of  Gallicia. 

“The  stores  landed  at  Gihon,  and  not  used  by  the  Asturians,  have  remained 
in  that  port  and  in  Oviedo,  although  they  would  have  afforded  a  seasonable  relief 
to  the  army  of  Blake. 

“  The  money  brought  by  the  Pluto  for  the  province  of  Leon,  which  has  not 
raised  a  man  and  was  till  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  remains  un¬ 
employed  in  the  port  where  it  was  landed.  Estremadura  is  said  to  have  nine 
thousand  cavalry,  which  are  of  little  service  since  the  French  quitted  that  pro- 
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vince.  Yet  they  have  not  sent  a  man  to  Blake,  who  cannot  prudently  stir  from 
his  present  position  without  cavalry.  General  Cuesta  also  has  deprived  him  of 
six  hundred  horses  and  his  flying  artillery,  with  which  he  has  actually  quitted 
Salamanca  on  his  way  to  join  the  Estremadura  army.” 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

(Abstract.) 

“  August  12. 

“The  Duke  oflnfantado  reached  Blake’s  quarters,  after  escaping-  from  France. 
Blake  gave  him  his  confidence  and  sent  him  to  Madrid  to  form  a  council  of  war, 
and  to  persuade  Cuesta  to  send  two  thousand  cavalry  to  the  army  of  Gallicia. 
The  junta  did  not  approve  of  this;  they  suspected  Infantado  as  a  double  dealer 
and  in  the  French  interest. 

“After  Baylen,  the  juntas  of  Seville  and  Murcia  wished  to  establish  a  des¬ 
potism,  differing  in  nothing  from  that  of  Charles  III.  and  Charles  IV.  save  that 
Florida  Blanca  was  to  be  the  head  of  a  regency.  But  in  the  north  they  were  all 
for  liberty,  and  put  forward  the  British  constitution  as  a  model.  The  army  spoke 
of  Infantado  as  regent,  but  the  civilians  disliked  him.  All  the  English  guns  sent 
out  for  Gallicia  went  by  mistake  to  the  Asturias,  the  succours  were  absurdly 
distributed  and  every  thing  was  in  confusion.” 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

“  Coruna,  Avgust  9. 

“  I  am  placed  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  kingdom  where  I  cannot  possibly 
obtain  any  sort  of  information  respecting  other  provinces,  and  my  presence  has 
very  materially  contributed  to  cherish  the  project  of  separation  from  the  rest  of 
the  Peninsula  in  the  minds  of  the  Gallicians. 

“  Besides  the  constant  communication  of  the  navy  with  the  junta,  a  military 
mission  is  placed  here,  consisting  of  several  persons  who  communicate  regularly 
with  the  government  and  the  admiralty,  and  whose  correspondence  with  Eng¬ 
land  being  a  mere  duplicate  of  my  own,  renders  the  one  or  the  other  perfectly 
useless. 

“  The  packet  instead  of  coming  weekly  only  arrived  every  fornight,  being  sent 
to  Gihon  to  carry  home  Mr.  Hunter’s  letters,  who  I  understand  has  no  order  to 

report  to  me !  „ 

“The  admiral  having  no  official  notice  of  my  situation  here  on  the  part  ot 
o-overnment,  cannot  be  expected  to  detach  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  sending  my 
despatches  at  a  time  when  he  is  occupied  in  sending  his  own  accounts  ot  the 
events  taking  place  in  Spain  to  the  admiralty.” 


SECTION  II. - LORD  WELLESLEY’S  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MR.  STUART. 


(Extracts.) 


“  January  5,  1810. 


«  In  return  for  these  liberal  supplies,  his  majesty  is  entitled  to  claim  from  the 
Portuguese  government  every  assistance  which  can  be  afforded  to  the  British 
commander  and  troops,  a  faithful  and  judicious  application  of  the  funds  granted 
for  the  support  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Portuguese  force,  which  must  other¬ 
wise  be  supplied  from  the  exclusive  resources  of  Portugal. 

“I  am  commanded  to  signify  to  you  the  expectation  that  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  his  majesty’s  government  for  the  aid  of  Portugal,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  upon  the  British  resources,  will  be  met  with  corresponding  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  regency,  and  that  all  local  and  temporary  prejudices  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  placing  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  in  that 
state  which  may  render  them  available  for  its  defence  in  the  approaching  danger. 
You  will  direct  your  immediate  and  vigilant  attention  to  this  most  important 
object,  nor  will  you  refrain  from  offering,  or  even  from  urging,  your  advice  on 
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any  occasion  which  may  open  the  prospect  of  effecting  any  useful  reduction  in 
the  civil  charges,  or  augmentation  in  the  revenues  or  military  resources  of  the 
country. 

“  In  addition  to  these  arrangements  his  majesty  will  expect  to  receive  regular 
monthly  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  applicable  to  the  military  charges 
of  Portugal,  under  the  orders  issued  to  Lord  Wellington,  as  well  as  accurate 
returns  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  several  corps  receiving  British  pay.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  desirable  that  his  majesty  should  be  acquainted  with  the  state  and  con¬ 
dition  of  that  part  of  the  Portuguese  force  which  is  to  be  maintained  from  the 
revenues  of  Portugal.  .  .  .  The  crisis  demands  the  most  unreserved  confi¬ 

dence  and  communication  between  his  majesty’s  ministers  and  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  prince  regent.  No  jealousy  or  suspicion  should  be  harboured  under 
such  a  pressure  of  common  danger;  the  great  sacrifices  which  we  have  made  for 
the  interests  of  our  ally  must  not  be  frustrated  by  any  considerations  inferior  to 
the  main  purpose  of  our  mutual  security,  nor  must  we  now  hesitate  to  take  the 
lead  in  any  measure  necessary  to  enable  Portugal  to  contribute  a  just  share  of 
their  own  efforts  and  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  safety . 

“  The  governing  power  in  Spain  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  sovereign,  the  disposition  of  some  of  its  leading  members  is  at  least 
equivocal,  and  its  conduct  has  not  satisfied  any  expectations  either  of  the  Spanish 
nation  or  of  the  allies.  ...  In  Spain,  the  assembly  of  the  cortez  is  the  only 
remedy  to  which  that  country  can  resort  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  regular  force  or  a  national  spirit,  nor  can  any  hope  be  entertained 
of  a  sufficient  exertion  of  the  military  resources  of  Spain,  until  a  governing  power 
shall  be  so  framed  as  to  unite  a  due  representation  of  the  crown  with  a  just  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realm.”  .  .  . 


SECTION  III. - CONDUCT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 

Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

“  Viseu,  March  30, 1810. 

“  I  don’t  understand  the  arrangements  which  government  have  made  of  the 
command  of  the  troops  there.  I  have  hitherto  considered  them  as  part  of  this 
army,  and  from  the  arrangements  which  I  made  with  the  Spanish  government 
they  cost  us  nothing  but  their  pay,  and  all  the  money  procured  at  Cadiz  for  bills 
was  applicable  to  the  service  in  this  country.  Their  instructions  to  General  Graham 
alter  this  entirely,  and  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  desire  him  to  take  mea¬ 
sures  to  supply  the  Spaniards  with  provisions  from  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  I 
had  insisted  that  they  should  feed  our  troops.  The  first  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  will  be,  that  we  shall  have  no  more  money  from  Cadiz.  I  had  con¬ 
sidered  the  troops  at  Cadiz  so  much  part  of  my  army,  that  I  had  written  to  my 
brother  to  desire  to  have  his  opinion  whether,  if  the  French  withdrew  from  Cadiz 
when  they  should  attack  Portugal,  he  thought  I  might  bring  into  Portugal  at 
least  the  troops  which  I  had  sent  there.  But  I  consider  this  now  to  be  out  of  the 
question.” 


General  Graham  to  Mr.  Stuart. 


“  Isla,  May  22,  1810. 

“  I  add  this  note  merely  as  a  postscript  to  my  last,  to  tell  you  that  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  has  decided  the  doubt,  by  declaring  this  a  part  of  Lord  Wellington’s  army, 
but  saying  it  is  the  wish  of  government  that  though  I  am  second  in  command  to 
him  I  should  be  left  here  for  the  present.  This  is  odd  enough.  I  mean,  that  it 
should  not  have  been  left  to  his  judgment  to  decide  where  I  was  to  be  employed ; 
one  would  think  he  could  judge  fully  better  according  to  circumstances  than  people 
in  England.” 
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SECTION  I. - MARMONT  AND  DORSENNE’s  OPERATIONS. 


Intercepted  letter  from  Foy  to  Girard ,  translated  from  the  cipher. 

“  Truxillo,  20  Aout,  1811. 


Monsieur  le  General, 

Wellington  bloque  Rodrigo  avec  quarante  mille  hommes;  son  avant-garde 
occupe  la  Sierra  de  Francia.  On  assure  que  le  train  d’artillerie  arrive  d’Oporto 
pour  faire  le  siege  de  cette  place.  Elle  est  approvisionnee  pour  trois  mois. 
Marmont  va  se  porter  vers  le  nord,  pour  se  reunir  avec  l’armee  commandee  par 
le  General  Dorsenne  et  attaquer  l’ennemi.  Ma  division  partira  le  26,  pour  passer 
le  Tage  et  suivre  le  mouvement  de  Marmont.  Huit  mille  hommes  de  l’armee 
du  centre  nous  remplaceront  a  Placer.cia  et  au  Pont  d’Almaraz. 

M.  le  Marechal  Due  de  Raguse  me  charge  de  vous  ecrire  que  e’est  a  vous  a 
contenir  quatre  mille  Espagnols  qui  sont  en  ce  moment  reunis  devant  Truxillo, 

etc.,  etc.  „ 

Foy. 


Intercepted  letter  from  General  Wattier  to  the  general  commanding  at 

Cmdad  Rodrigo. 


(Extract.) 

I  * 

“ Salamanque,  ler  Septembre,  1811. 

“  L’armee  espagnole  de  Galice,  honteusement  chassee  de  ses  positions  de  la 
Baneza  et  de  Puente  de  Orvigo  et  poursuivie  par  l’avant-garde  au  dela  de  Villa 
Franca,  s’est  retiree  en  grande  h&te  sur  la  Corogne.  Le  general  en  chef,  apres 
avoir  nettoye  ces  parages,  vient  ici  sous  six  jours  avec  vingt-cinq  mille  hommes 
de  la  garde,  et  nous  irons  tous  ensemble  voir  s’il  plait  a  ces  illustres  Anglais  de 
nous  attendre,  et  de  nous  permettre  de  rompre  quelques  lances  avec  eux.  Le  Due 
Raguse,  a  qui  j’envoie  de  vos  nouvelles,  est  autour  de  vous  a  Banos,  Val  de 
de  Fuentes,  Placencia,  etc.,  et  nous  agirons  de  concert  avec  lui.” 


Intercepted  letter  from  Marmont  to  Girard. 

Placencia ,  Septembre,  1811. 

General,  .  . 

Je  vous  ai  ecrit  pour  vous  prier  de  faire  passer  une  lettre  que  j  adressai  au 
Marechal  Due  de  Dalmatie.  Les  Anglais  ont  reuni  toutes  leurs  forces  aupres 
de  Rodrigo,  les  corps  espagnols  raeme  qui  etaient  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  a  age 
passent  en  ce  moment  cette  riviere ;  vous  n’avez  presque  personne  devant  vous. 
II  serait  extrdmement  important  que,  pendant  que  la  presque  totahte  de  1  armee 
va  se  porter  sur  Rodrigo,  vous  puissiez  faire  un  mouvement  pour  operer  une 
diversion  utile  et  rappeler  une  portion  de  la  force  ennemie  de  votre  cote.  J  ig¬ 
nore  qu’elles  sont  vos  instructions,  mais  jc  ne  doute  pas  que  ce  mouvement 
n’entre  dans  les  intentions  du  Due  de  Dalmatie. 
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Du  Mar echal  Marmont  au  General  de  Division  Foij. 

Talavera,  21  Octobre,  1811. 

General, 

Je  recois  seulement  dans  ce  moment  votre  lettre  du  18,  avec  la  copie  de 
celle  du  General  d’Aultanne.  Pour  instruction  generale,  vous  ne  devez  obeir  a 
aucun  ordre  qui  vous  serait  donne  au  nom  du  roi  lorsqu’il  est  contraire  a  mes 
intentions  particulieres.  Ne  vous  departez  jamais  de  ces  dispositions.  L’armee 
de  Portugal  ne  doit  point  servir  aux  escortes,  ni  a  la  communication  de  1’armee 
du  midi:  nos  troupes  auront  bien  assez  de  courses  a  faire  pour  assurer  la  rentree 
de  nos  approvisionnements.  Le  roi  a  paru  desirer  que  je  n’occupe  point  lllescas, 
a  cause  de  son  voisinage  de  Madrid  ;  par  ce  motif,  et  plus  encore  en  raison  de 
l’eloignement  et  du  service  penible  des  troupes,  je  ne  veux  point  l’occuper. 

Mon  intention  etait  de  ne  point  occuper  Aranjuez;  mais  puisque  les  ministres 
du  roi  ont  pris  la  mesure  inconsideree  d’ordonner  la  vente  des  magasins,  ne 
perdez  pas  un  seul  instant  pour  envoyer  un  detachement  occuper  Aranjuez,  ou 
le  prefet  de  Tolede  fera  faire  le  plus  de  biscuit  possible.  Prenez  la  meme 
mesure  pour  tous  les  points  ou  il  y  a  des  magasins:  emparez-vous-en,  et  que 
personne  n’y  touche.  L’empereur  a  indique  la  province  de  Tolede  et  non  la 
prefecture;  ainsi  ce  sont  les  ressources  de  toute  la  province  qui  nous  sont  affec- 
tees:  emparez-vous-en,  et  que  le  prefet  administre  tout  le  pays.  Dites  bien  au 
prefet  qu’a  quelque  titre  que  ce  soit,  aucune  des  ressources  en  ble,  argent,  de 
quelque  source  qu’elles  proviennent  ne  doit  etre  distraite  pour  Madrid,  et  qu’elles 
doivent  toutes  etre  conservees  pour  l’armee  de  Portugal. 

A  la  fin  du  mois  la  division  de  dragons  arrivera  dans  les  environs  de  Tolede: 
j’espere  qu’elle  eloignera  les  guerillas.  Dans  le  cas  ou  celles-ci  resteraient  dans 
le  voisinage,  on  leur  donnera  la  chasse. 

Voyez  a  obtenir  du  prefet  de  Tolede,  qn’il  fasse  un  effort  extraordinaire  pour 
envoyer  a  Talavera  le  ble  et  l’orge  qui  lui  ont  ete  demandes,  attendu  que,  comme 
ici  on  est  oblige  de  faire  des  expeditions  en  avant,  nous  sommes  dans  un  besoin 
tres-pressant.  Je  desircrais  rentrer  dans  la  possession  de  tout  le  ble  qui  a  ete 
vendu.  On  renverrait  les  acheteurs  par-devant  le  gouvernement  espagnol  pour 
etre  indemnises:  s’il  y  a  possibilite,  engagez  le  prefet  a  prendre  des  mesures 
preparutoires  en  attendant  que  je  prenrie  un  arrete  a  cet  egard  sur  le  rapport 
que  vous  me  ferez.  Je  me  rends  a  Madrid,  ou  je  passerai  deux  jours  dans  i’es- 
perance  d'eclairer  le  roi  sur  la  conduite  que  ses  veritables  interets  lui  comman- 
dent  de  tenir  envers  l’armee  francaise.  De  la  je  me  rends  a  Tolede.  Je  n’ai 
pas  besoin  de  vous  recommander,  general,  d’envoyer  a  Aranjuez  un  officier  sage 
et  fertne,  qui  execute  ponctuellement  les  ordres  qui  lui  seraient  donnes,  qui  se 
fasse  obeir  et  qui  mette  le  plus  grand  soin  a  faire  respecter  l’habitation  du  roi. 

Intercepted  letter  in  cipher  from  General  Montbrun  to  the  governor  of 

Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Val  de  Fuentes ,  Septembre,  1811. 

Je  requs  le....du  courant,  mon  cher  general,  votre  reponse  du....a  la  lettre  que 
je  vous  ecrivis  le....,  et  je  m’empressai  d’en  communiquer  le  contenu  a  S.  E.  le 
Marechal  Due  de  Raguse,  qui  me  charge  de  me  mettre  en  communication  avec 
vous.  Je  m  en  acquitterai  avec  plaisir,  puisque  e’en  est  toujours  un  nouveau 
pour  moi  de  recevoir  de  vos  nouvelles.  Je  vous  annonce  qu’un  approvisionne- 
ment  tres-considerable  se  prepare  a  Salamanque  par  les  soins  du  general  en  chef 
Dorsenne;  le  marechal,  sur  qui  vous  pouvez  compter  aussi,  fait  "des  preparatifs 
pour  vous  envoyer  des  vivres.^  Tous  les  convois  partiront  sous  bonne  escorte,  et 
se  mettront  en  marche,  d’apres  ce  que  je  presume,  du....  au....  du  courant  au  plus 
tard.  Dans  tous  les  cas  ne  vous  impatientiez  pas.  Nous  sommes  prets  a  venir 
a  votre  secours  de  toutes  les  manieres.  Vous  ne  sauriez  trop  de  votre  cote 
nous  mettre  au  courant  de  la  force  de  la  position,  et  enfin  vous  ne  pourriez  nous 
donnner  trop  de  details  sur  l’armee  anglo-portugaise. 
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Je  reqois  a  l’instant  le  billet  que  vous  avez  ecrit  bier  au  General  Boyer,  par 
lequel  vous  nous  faites  connaitre  que,  d’apies  tons  les  renseignements  que  vous 
avez  obtenus,  vous  croyez  que  les  sept  divisions  anglaises  sont  dans  vos  parages. 
II  importe  de  s’en  assurer  positivement,  de  connaitre  leur  position,  et,  s’il  est 
possible,  leur  composition.  II  parait  que  vous  n’avez  pas  beaucoup  de  monde 
dans  votre  place  sur  qui  vous  puissiez  compter.  Proposez  a  l’homme  que  je  vous 
envoie  d’aller  reconnaitre  les  Anglais  a  Gallegos  et  Fuente  Guinaldo,  et  de  re- 
venir  par  Elbodon,  et  vous  me  le  renverrez  ensuite.  Dites-lui  que  je  le  payerai 
bien  s’il  veut  faire  cette  tournee,  mais  s’il  s’y  refuse,  je  vous  prie  de  ne  pas  l’y 
contraindre,  etc.,  etc. 


General  Walker  to  Lord  Wellington. 

“ Coruna ,  September,  4,  1811. 

“I  saw  the  whole  of  the  troops  with  him  (General  Abadia)  in  and  about  a 
league  in  front  of  Astorga,  having  their  advanced  posts  on  the  Esla,  the  whole 
not°amounting  to  above  seven  thousand  men,  independent  of  a  reserve  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  near  Foncevadon  and  Bembibre  or  on  the  road  from  Lugo  :  the 
force  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  when  collected  being  estimated  at  about  thirteen 
thousand  men.  The  wretched  situation  of  the  Gallician  troops,  in  want  of  almost 
every  thing,  one-third  part  at  least  without  shoes,  and  dependent  on  the  preca¬ 
rious  subsistence  that  can  day  by  day  be  collected,  certainly  does  credit  to  their 
patience  and  good  inclination. 

.  “  In  consequence  of  this  movement,  (Abadia’s  retreat,)  the  great  road 
by  Manzanal  and  Bembibre  being  left  open  or  nearly  so,  the  French  pushed 
forward  on  it  so  rapidly  that  shortly  after  my  arrival  here,  (Coruna)  intelligence 
was  received  of  their  having  got  possession  of  the  important  pass  of  Villa  Franca, 
and  that  the  Gallician  troops  thus  cut  off  from  it,  had  been  obliged  to  make  their 
retreat  by  the  Val  des  Orres.  Without  any  correct  information  of  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  entrance  of  Gallicia  thus  left  entirely  in  his  hands,  a  very 
considerable  alarm  was  for  some  time  occasioned  here,  of  which  I  took  every 
advantage  to  urge  upon  the  junta  the  necessity  of  a  full  compliance  with  the 
recommendation  and  wishes  of  the  general  to  enable  him  to  put  the  troops  in 
such  a  state  of  equipment  as  might  render  them,  either  for  defence  or  attack,  in 
in  every  way  disposable  in  his  hands ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  Coruna  into 
temporary  security  by  withdrawing  to  it  all  the  guns  (amounting  to  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred)  of  the  indefensible  arsenal  of  Ferrol,  which  would  otherwise  be¬ 
come  a  sure  depot  for  the  enemy  in  any  attack  he  might  contemplate  on  this 
place,  and  who  might  not  otherwise  venture  to  bring  with  him  heavy  artillery  on 
so  distant  an  excursion.” 


SECTION  II. - OFFICIAL  LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRINCE  OF  NEUFCHATEL 

TO  MARSHAL  MARMONT,  EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  DUKE  OF  ROVIGO  S 
MEMOIRS. 


Paris,  le  21  Novembre,  1811. 

L’empereur  me  charge  de  vous  faire  connaitre,  monsieur  le  marechal,  que 
l’obiet  le  plus  important  en  ce  moment  est  la  prise  de  Valence.  Lempereur 
ordonne  que  vous  fassiez  partir  un  corps  de  troupes  qui,  reuni  aux  forces  que  Je 
roi  detachera  de  l’armee  du  centre,  se  dirige  sur  Valence  pour  appuyer  1  armee 
du  Marechal  Suchet  jusqu’a  ce  qu’on  soil  maitre  de  cette  place 

Faites  executer  sans  delai  cette  disposition  de  concert  avec  b.  M.  le  roi  a  l,s- 
pagne,  et  instruisez-moi  de  ce  que  vous  aurez  fait  a  cet  egard.  Nous  sonimes 
instruits  que  les  Anglais  ont  vingt  mille  malades,  et  qu  lls  n  ont  pas  vingt  m  lie 
homines  sous  les  armes,  en  sorte°qu’ils  ne  peuvent  rien  entreprendre :  1  inter i  on 
de  l’empereur  est  done  que  douze  mille  homines,  infanterie,  cavalene  et  sapeurs, 
marchent  de  suite  sur  Valence,  que  vous  detachiez  meme  trois  a  quatre  mille 
hommes  sur  les  derrieres,  et  que  vous,  monsieur  le  marechal,  soyez  en  mesure 
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de  soutenir  la  prise  de  Valence.  Cette  place  prise,  le  Portugal  sera  pres  de  sa 
chute,  parce  qu’alors,  dans  la  bonne  saison,  l’armee  de  Portugal  sera  augmented 
de  vingt-cinq  mille  hommes  de  l’armee  du  midi  et  de  quinze  mille  du  corps  du 
General  Reille,  de  maniere  a  reunir  plus  de  quatre-vingt  mille  hommes.  Dans 
cette  situation,  vous  recevriez  l’ordre  de  vous  porter  sur  Elvas,  et  de  vous  emparer 
de  tout  l’Alemtejo  dans  le  meme  temps  que  l’armee  du  nord  se  porterait  sur  la  Coa 
avec  une  armee  de  quarante  mille  hommes.  L’equipage  de  pont  qui  existe  a 
Badajoz  servirait  a  jeter  des  ponts  sur  le  Tage ;  l’ennemi  serait  hors  d’etat  de 
rien  opposer  a  une  pareille  force,  qui  offre  toutes  les  chances  de  succes  sans  pre¬ 
senter  aucun  danger.  C’est  done  Valence  qu’il  faut  prendre.  Le  6  Novembre 
nous  etions  maitres  d’un  faubourg ;  il  y  lieu  d’esperer  que  la  place  sera  prise  en 
Decembre,  ce  qui  vous  mettrait,  monsieur  le  due,  a  portee  de  vous  trouver  devant 
Elvas  dans  le  courant  de  Janvier.  Envoyez-moi  votre  avis  sur  ce  plan  d’opera- 
tions,  afin  qu’apres  avoir  re$u  l’avis  de  la  prise  de  Valence,  1'empereur  puisse 
vous  donner  des  ordres  positifs. 

Le  Prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neuch&tel,  major  general. 

(Signe)  Alexandre. 


Paris,  le  15  F&vrier,  1812. 

S.  M.  n’est  pas  satisfaite  de  la  direction  que  vous  donnez  a  la  guerre.  Vous 
avez  le  superiority  sur  l’ennemi,  et  au  lieu  de  prendre  l’initiative,  vous  ne  cessez 
de  la  recevoir.  Quand  le  General  Hill  marche  sur  l’armee  du  midi  avec  quinze 
mille  hommes,  c’est  ce  qui  peut  vous  arriver  de  plus  heureux;  cette  armee  est 
assez  forte  et  assez  bien  organisee  pour  ne  riea  craindre  de  l’armee  anglaise, 
aurait-elle  quatre  ou  cinq  divisions  reunies. 

Aujourd’hui  l’ennemi  suppose  que  vous  allez  faire  le  siege  de  Rodrigo;  il 
approche  le  General  Hill  de  sa  droite,  afin  de  pouvoir  le  faire  venir  a  lui  a 
grandes  marches,  et  vous  livrer  bataille  reunis,  si  vous  voulez  reprendre  Rodrigo. 
C’est  done  au  Due  de  Dalmatie  a  tenir  vingt  mille  hommes  pour  le  contenir  et 
l’empecher  de  faire  ce  mouvement,  et  si  le  General  Hill  passe  le  Tage,  de  se 
porter  a  sa  suite,  ou  dans  l’Alemtejo.  Vouz  avez  le  double  de  la  leltre  que 
1’empereur  m’a  ordonne  d’ecrire  au  Due  de  Dalmatie  le  10  de  ce  mois,  en  reponse 
a  la  demande  qu’il  vous  avait  faite  de  porter  des  troupes  dans  le  midi;  c’est  vous, 
monsieur  le  marechal,  qui  deviez  lui  ecrire  pour  lui  demander  de  porter  un  grand 
corps  de  troupes  vers  la  Guadiana,  pour  maintenir  le  General  Hill  dans  le  midi 
et  l’empecher  de  se  reunir  a  Lord  Wellington.... 

Les  Anglais  connaissent  assez  1’honneur  franqais  pour  comprendre  que  ce  suc¬ 
ces  (la  prise  de  Rodrigo)  peut  devenir  un  affront  pour  eux,  et  qu’au  lieu  d’ameli- 
orer  leur  position,  1  occupation  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo  les  met  dans  l’obligation  de 
defendre  cette  place.  Ils  nous  rendent  maitres  du  choix  du  champ  de  bataille, 
puisque  vous  les  forcez  a  venir  au  secours  de  cette  place  et  a  combattre  dans  une 

position  si  loin  de  la  mer . Je  ne  puis  que  vous  repeter  les  ordres  de  1’empereur. 

Prenez  votre  quartier  general  a  Salamanque,  travaillez  avec  activite  a  fortifier 
cette  ville,  reunissez-y  un  nouvel  equipage  de  siege  pour  servir  a  armer  la  ville, 
Jormez-y  des  approvisionnements,  faites  faire  tous  les  jours  le  coup  de  fusil  avec 
les  Anglais,  placez  deux  fortes  avantgardes  qui  menacent,  l’une  Rodrigo,  et  l’autre 
Almeida;  menacez  les  autres  directions  sur  la  frontierede  Portugal,  envoyez  des 
partis  qui  ravagent  quelques  villages,  enfin  employez  tout  ce  qui  peut  tenir  l’en¬ 
nemi  sur  le  qui-vive.  Faites  reparer  les  routes  d’Oporto  et  d’ Almeida.  Tenez 
votre  armee  vers  Toro,  Benavente.  La  province  d’Avila  a  meme  de  bonnes 
parties  ou  1  on  trouverait  des  ressources.  Dans  cette  situation  qui  est  aussi  simple 
que  formidable,  vous  reposez  vos  troupes,  vous  formez  des  magasins,  et  avec  de 
simples  demonstrations  bien  combinees,  qui  mettent  vos  avant-postes  a  meme  de 
tirer  journellement  des  coups  de  tusil  avec  l’ennemi,  vous  aurez  barres  Stir  les 

Anghus,  qui  ne  pourront  vous  observer . Ce  n’est  done  pas  a  vous,  monsieur 

le  due,  a  vous  disseminer  en  faveur  de  l’armee  du  midi.  Lorsque  vous  avez  ete 
prendre  le  commandement  de  votre  armee,  elle  venait  d’eprouver  un  echec  par 
sa  retraite  de  Portugal;  ce  pays  etait  ravage,  les  hopitaux  et  les  magasins  de 
i  ennemi  etaient  a  Lisbonne ;  vos  troupes  etaient  fatiguees,  degoutees  par  les 
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marches  forcees,  sans  artillerie,  sans  train  d’equipages.  Badajoz  etait  attaque 
depuis  longtemps;  nne  bataille  dans  le  midi  n’avait  pu  faire  lever  le  siege  de 
cette  place.  Que  deviez-vous  faire  alorsl  vous  porter  sur  Almeida  pour  mena- 
cer  Lisbonne  1  Non,  parce  que  votre  armee  n’avait  pas  d’artillerie,  pas  de  train 
d’equipages,  et  qu’elle  etait  fatiguee.  L'ennemi  a  cette  disposition  n’aurait  pas 
cru  a  cette  menace ;  il  aurait  laisse  approcher  jusqu’a  Coimbre,  aurait  pris  Bada¬ 
joz,  et  ensuite  serait  venu  sur  vous.  Vous  avez  done  fait  a  cette  epoque  ce  qu’il 
fallait  faire ;  vous  avez  marche  rapidement  au  secours  de  Badajoz ;  l’ennemi  avait 
barres  sur  vous,  et  l’art  de  la  guerre  etait  de  vous  y  commettre.  Le  siege  a  ete 

leve,  et  l’ennemi  est  rentre  en  Portugal;  e’est  ce  qu’il  y  avait  a  faire .  Dans 

ce  moment,  monsieur  le  due,  votre  position  est  simple  et  claire,  et  ne  demande 
pas  de  combinaisons  d’esprit.  Placez  vos  troupes  de  maniere  qu’en  quatre  marches 
elles  puissent  se  reunir  et  se  grouper  sur  Salamanque;  ayez-y  votre  quartier 
general;  que  vos  ordres,  vos  dispositions  annoncent  a  l’ennemi  que  la  grosse  artil¬ 
lerie  arrive  a  Salamanque,  que  vous  y  formez  des  magasms .  Si  Wellington 

se  dirige  sur  Badajoz,  laissez-le  aller  ;  reunissez  aussitot  votre  armee,  et  marchez 
droit  sur  Almeida;  poussez  des  partis  sur  Coimbre,  et  soyez  persuade  que  Wel¬ 
lington  reviendra  bien  vite  sur  vous. 

Ecrivez  au  Due  de  Dalmatie  et  sollicitez  le  roi  de  lui  ecrire  egalement,  pour 
qu’il  execute  les  ordres  imperatifs  que  je  lui  donne,  de  porter  un  corps  de  vingt 
mille  homines  pour  forcer  le  General  Hill  a  rester  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  1  age. 
Ne  pensez  done  plus,  monsieur  le  marechal,  a  aller  dans  le  midi,  et  marchez 
droit  sur  le  Portugal,  si  Lord  Wellington  fait  la  faute  de  se  porter  sur  la  rive 

gauche  du  Tage .  Profitez  du  moment  ou  vos  troupes  se  reunissent  pour  bien 

organiser  et  mertre  de  1’ordre  dans  le  nord.  Qu’on  travaille  jour  et  nuit  a  forti¬ 
fier  Salamanque,  qu’on  y  fasse  venir  de  grosses  pieces,  qu'on  fasse  l’equipage  de 
siege;  enfin  qu’on  forme  des  magasins  de  subsistances.  Vous  sentirez,  monsieur 
le  marechal,  qu’en  suivant  ces  directions  et  en  mettant  pour  les  execute^  toute 

l’activite  convenable,  vous  tiendrez  l’ennemi  en  echec .  En  recevant  1’imtiative 

au  lieu  de  la  donner,  en  ne  songeant  qu’a  l’armee  du  midi  qui  n’a  pas  besom  de 
vous,  puisqu’elle  est  forte  de  quatre-vingt  mille  hommes  des  meiileures  troupes 
de  l’Europe,  en  ayant  des  sollicitudes  pour  les  pays  qui  ne  sont  pas  sous  votre 
commandement  et  abandonnant  les  Asturies  et  les  provinces  qui  vous  regardent, 
un  revers  que  vous  eprouveriez  serait  unc  calamitequi  se  ferait  sentir  danstoute 
l’Espagne.  Un  echec  de  l’armee  du  midi  la  conduirait  sur  Madrid  ou  sur  Valence 
etne  serait  pas  de  meme  nature. 

Je  vous  le  repete,  vous  etes  le  maitre  de  conserver  barres  sur  Lord^  Y\  elling- 
ton,  en  placant  votre  quartier  general  a  Salamanque,  en  occupant  en  torce  cette 
position,  et  poussant  de  fortes  reconnaissances  sur  les  debouches.  Je  ne  pourrais 
que  vous  redire  ceque  je  vous  ai  deja  explique  ci-dessus.  Si  Badajoz  etait  eerne 
seulement  par  deux  ou  trois  divisions  anglaises,  le  Due  de  Dalmatie  le  deblo- 
querait;  mais  alors  Lord  Wellington,  affaibli,  vous  mettrait  a  meme  de  vous 
porter  dans  l’interieur  du  Portugal,  ce  qui  secourrait  plus  efficacement  Ladajoz 

que  toute  autre  operation .  Je  donne  1’ordre  que  tout  ce  qu’il  sera  possible  de 

fournir  vous  soit  fourni  pour  completer  votre  artillerie  et  pour  armer  Salamanque. 
Vingt-quatre  heures  apres  la  reception  de  cette  lettre,  l’empereur  pense  que 
vous  partirez  pour  Salamanque,  a  moins  d’evenements  inatteridus;  que  \ous 
chargerez  une  avant-garde  d’occuper  les  debouches  sur  Rodrigo,  et  une  autre 
sur  Almeida;  que  vous  aurez  dans  la  main  au  moins  la  valeur  d  une  division , 
que  vous  ferez  revenir  la  cavalerie  et  l’artil lerie  qui  sont  a  la  division  du  I  age.... 
Reunissez  surtout  votre  cavalerie,  dont  vous  n’avez  pas  de  trop  et  dont  vous  avez 
tant  de  be3oin . 


Au  Prince  de  Neuchatel. 

Valladolid ,  le  23  Fevrier ,  1812. 

^J’io-nore  si  S.  M.  aura  daigne  accueillir  d’une  maniere  favorable  la  demande 
que  fai  eu  l’honneur  d’adresser  a  votre  altesse  pour  supplier  1  empereur  de  me 
permettre,  de  faire  sous  ses  yeux  la  campagne^ui  va  s’ouvrir;  ma:s  quelle  que 
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soit  sa  decision,  je  regarde  comme  mon  devoir  de  lui  faire  connaitre,  au  moment 
ou  i)  semble  pret  a  s’eloigner,  la  situation  des  choses  dans  cette  partie  de  l’Es- 
pagne. 

D’apres  les  derniers  arrangements  arretes  par  S.  M.,  l’armee  de  Portugal  n’a 
plus  le  moyen  de  remplir  la  tache  cpii  lui  est  imposee,  et  je  serais  coupable  si  en 
ee  moment,  je  cachais  la  verite. 

La  frontiere  se  trouve  tres-affaiblie,  par  le  depart  des  troupes  qui  ont  ete  rap- 
pelees;  par  la  prise  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  qui  met  l’ennemi  a  meme  d’cntrer  dans 
le  cceur  de  la  Castille,  en  commengant  un  mouvement  offensif;  ensuite  par  l’im- 
mense  etendue  de  pays  que  l’armee  est  dans  le  devoir  d’occuper,  ce  qui  rend 
toujours  son  rassemblement  lent  et  difficile,  tandis  qu’il  y  a  peu  de  temps  elle 
etait  toute  reunie  et  disponible. 

Les  sept  divisions  qui  la  composent  s’eleveront,  lorsqu’elles  auront  regu  les 
regiments  de  marche  annonces,  a  quarante-quatre  mille  hommes  d’infanterie 
environ  ;  il  faut  au  moins  cinq  mille  hommes  pour  occuper  les  points  fortifies 
et  les  communications  qui  ne  peuvent  etre  abandonnes  ;  il  faut  a  peu  pres 
pareille  force  pour  observer  l’Esla  et  la  couvrir  contre  l’armee  de  Galice,  qui 
evidemtnent,  dans  le  cas  d’un  mouvement  offensif  des  Anglais,  se  porterait  a 
Benavente  et  a  Astorga.  Ainsi,  a  supposer  que  toute  l’armee  soit  reunie  entre 
le  Duero  et  la  Tormes,  sa  force  ne  peut  s’elever  qu’a  trente-trois  ou  trente- 
quatre  mille  hommes,  tandis  que  1’ennemi  peut  presenter  aujourd’hui  une 
masse  de  plus  de  soixante  mille  hommes,  dont  plus  de  moitie  Anglais,  bien 
outilles  et  bien  pourvus  de  toutes  choses:  et  cependant,  que  de  chances  pour 
que  les  divisions  du  Tage  se  trouvent  en  arriere,  qu’elles  n’aient  pu  etre  ral- 
liees  promptement,  et  qu’elles  soient  separees  de  l’armee  pendant  les  moments 
les  plus  importants  de  la  campagne!  alors  la  masse  de  nos  forces  reunies  ne 
s’eleverait  pas  a  plus  de  vingt-cinq  mille  hommes.  S.  M.  suppose,  il  est  vrai, 
que,  dans  ce  cas  l’armee  du  nord  soutiendrait  celle  de  Portugal  par  deux  divi¬ 
sions ;  mais  1’empereur  peut-il  etre  persuade  que,  dans  l’ordre  de  choses  actuel, 
ces  troupes  arriveront  promptement  et  a  temps'! 

L’ennemi  parait  en  offensive:  celui  qui  doit  le  combattre  prepare  ses  movens; 
celui  qui  doit  agir  hypothetiquement  attend  dans  l’inquietude,  et  laisse  ecouler 
en  pure  perte  un  temps  precieux;  l’ennemi  marche  a  moi,  je  reunis  mes  trou¬ 
pes  d’une  maniere  methodique  et  precise,  je  sais  a  un  jour  pres  le  moment  ou 
le  plus  gfand  nombre  au  moins  sera  en  ligne,  a  quelle  epoque  les  autres  seront 
en  liaison  avec  moi,  et,  d’apres  cet  etat  de  choses,  je  me  determine  a  agir  ou 
a  temporiser;  mais  ces  calculs,  je  ne  puis  les  faire  que  pour  des  troupes  qui 
sont  purement  et  simplement  a  mes  ordres.  Pour  celles  qui  n’y  sont  pas,  que 
de  lenteurs,  que  d’incertitudes,  et  de  temps  perdu!  J’annonce  la  marche  de 
1’ennemi  et  je  demande  des  secours,  on  me  repond  par  des  observations;  ma 
lettre  n’est  parvenue  que  lentement  parce  que  les  communications  sont  diffi- 
ciles  dans  ce  pays ;  la  reponse  et  ma  replique  viennent  de  meme,  et  l’ennemi 
sera  sur  moi.  Mais  comment  pourrais-je  meme  d’avance  faire  des  calculs  rai- 
sonnables  sur  les  mouvements  de  troupes  dont  je  ne  connais  ni  la  force  ni 
1’emplacement!  lorsque  je  ne  sais  rien  de  la  situation  du  pays  ni  des  besoins 
de  troupes  qu’on  y  eprouve.  Je  ne  puis  raisonner  que  sur  ce  qui  est  a  mes 
ordres,  et  puisque  les  troupes  qui  n’y  sont  pas  me  sont  cependant  necessaires 
pour  combattre,  et  sont  comptees  comme  partie  de  la  force  que  je  dois  opposer 
a  l’ennemi,  je  suis  en  fausse  position,  et  je  n’ai  les  moyens  de  rien  faire  metho- 
diquement  et  avec  connaissance  de  cause. 

Si  Ton  considere  combien  il  faut  de  prevoyance  pour  executer  le  plus  petit 
mouvement  en  Espagne,  on  doit  se  convaincre  de  la  necessity  qu’il  y  a  de  don- 
ner  d’avance  mille  ordres  preparatoires,  sans  lesquels  les  mouvements  rapides 
sont  impossibles.  Ainsi  les  troupes  du  nord  m’etant  etrangeres  habituellement, 
et  m’etant  cependant  indispensables  pour  combattre,  le  sucees  de  toutes  mes 
operations  depend  du  plus  ou  du  moins  de  prevoyance  et  d’activite  d’un  autre 
chef:  je  ne  puis  done  pas  etre  responsable  des  evenements. 

Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  seulement  considerer  l’etat  des  choses  pour  la  defensive 
du  nord,  il  faut  la  considerer  pour  celle  du  midi.  Si  Lord  Wellington  porte  six 
divisions  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Tage,  le  Due  de  Dalmatie  a  besoin  d’un  puis- 
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sant  secours;  si  dans  ce  cas,  l’armee  du  nord  ne  fournit  pas  de  troupes  pour 
relever  une  partie  de  l’armee  de  Portugal  dans  quelques-uns  des  postes  qu’elle 
doit  evacuer  alors  momentanement,  mais  qu’il  est  important  de  tenir,  et  pour 
la  surete  du  pays  et  pour  maintenir  la  Galice  et  observer  les  deux  divisions 
ennemies  qui  seraient  sur  l’Agueda,  et  qui  feraient  sans  doute  quelques  de¬ 
monstrations  offensives;  si,  dis-je,  l’armee  du  nord  ne  vient  pas  a  son  aide, 
l’armee  de  Portugal,  trop  faible,  ne  pourra  pas  faire  un  detachement  d’une 
force  convenable,  et  Badajoz  tombera.  Certes,  il  faut  des  ordres  pour  obtenir 
de  I’armee  du  nord  un  mouvernent  dans  cette  hypothese,  et  le  temps  utile  pour 
agir ;  si  l’on  s’en  tenait  a  des  propositions  et  a  des  negotiations,  ee  temps,  qu’on 
ne  pourrait  remplacer,  serait  perdu  en  vaines  discussions.  Je  suis  autorise  a 
croire  ce  resultat. 

L’armee  de  Portugal  est  en  ce  moment  la  principale  armee  d’Espagne ;  c’est 
a  elle  a  couvrir  l’Espagne  contre  les  enterprises  des  Anglais;  pour  pouvoir 
manceuvrer,  il  fait  qu’elle  ait  des  points  d’appui,  des  places,  des  forts,  des  fetes 
de  pont,  etc.  Il  faut  pour  cela  du  materiel  d’artillerie,  et  je  n’ai  ni  canons  ni 
munitions  a  y  appliquer,  tandis  que  les  etablissements  de  l’armee  du  nord  en 
sont  tous  remplis :  j’en  demanderai,  on  m’en  promettra,  mais  en  resultat  je 
n’obtiendrai  rien. 

Apres  avoir  discute  la  question  militaire,  je  dirai  un  mot  de  l’administration. 
Le  pays  donne  a  I’armee  de  Portugal  a  des  produits  presumes  le  tiers  de  ceux 


des  cinq  gouvernements. 

L’armee  de  Portugal  est  beaucoup  plus  nombreuse  que  l’armee  du  nord ;  le 
pays  qu’elle  occupe  est  insoumis;  on  n’arrache  rien  qu’avec  la  force,  et  les 
troupes  de  l’armee  du  nord  ont  semble  prendre  a  tache,  en  l’evacuant,  d  en 
enlever  toutes  les  ressources.  Les  autres  gouvernements,  malgre  les  guerillas, 
sont  encore  dans  la  soumission,  et  acquittent  les  contributions  sans  qu  il  soit 
besoin  de  contrainte.  D’apres  cela,  il  y  a  une  immense  difference  dans  le  sort 
de  l’une  et  de  l’autre,  et  comme  tout  doit  tendrc  au  meme  but,  que  partout  ce 
sont  les  soldats  de  l’empereur,  que  tous  les  efforts  doivent  avoir  pour  objet  le 
succes  des  operations,  ne  serait- il  pas  juste  que  les  ressources  de  tous  ces  pays 
fussent  partagees  proportionnellement  aux  besoins  de  chacun ;  et  comment  y 
parvenir  sans  une  autorite  unique  ! 


ue  i  armee  uu  nuiu,  puisque  ces  troupes  sont  appelees  _  - ^ 

siennes,  et  que  les  ressources  de  ce  territoire  doivent  etre  en  partie  consacrees 
el  les  entreterur. 

Je  passe  maintenant  a  ce  qui  regarde  le  midi  de  l’Espagne.  Une  des  taches 
de  l’armee  de  Portugal  est  de  soutenir  I’armee  du  midi,  d’avoir  1  mil  sur  Badajoz 
et  de  couvrir  Madrid  ;  et  pour  cela,  il  faut  qu’un  corps  assez  nombreux  occupe 
la  vallee  du  Tage ;  mais  ce  corps  ne  pourra  subsister  et  ne  pourra  preparer  des 
ressources  pour  d’autres  troupes  qui  s’y  rendraient  pour  le  soutenir,  sil  na 
pas  un  territoire  productif,  et  ce  territoire,  quel  autre  peut-u  etre  que  arron- 
dissement  de  l’armee  du  centre  1  Quelle  ville  peut  offrir  des  ressources  et  des 
moyens  dans  la  vallee  du  Tage  si  ce  n’est  Madrid!  Cependant  aujourd  hui 
l’armee  de  Portugal  ne  possede  sur  le  nord  du  Tage,  qu  un  desert  qui  ne  lui  oftre 
aucune  espece  de  moyens,  ni  pour  les  hommes,  ni  pour  les  chevaux,  et  elle  ne 
rencontre  de  la  part  des  autorites  de  Madrid,  que  haine,  qu’animosite.  L  armee 
du  centre,  qui  n’est  rien,  possede  a  elle  seule  un  territoire  plus  fertile,  p  us 
etendu  que  celui  qui  est  accorde  pour  toute  l’armee  de  Portugal ;  cette  vallee 
ne  peut  s’exploiter  faute  de  troupes,  et  tout  le  monde  s’oppose  a  ce  que  nous  en 
tirions  des  ressources.  Cependant  si  les  bords  du  Tage  etaient  evacues  par  suite 
de  la  disette,  personne  a  Madrid  ne  voudrait  en  apprecier  la  veritable  raison,  et 
tout  le  monde  accuserait  I’armee  de  Portugal  de  decouvrir  cette  ville. 

Il  existe,  il  faute  le  dire,  une  haine,  une  ammosite  envers  les  t  ranqais,  qu  it 
est  impossible  d’exprimer,  dans  le  gouvernement  espagnol  II  existe  un  desor- 
dre  a  Madrid  qui  presente  le  spectacle  le  plus  revoltant.  Si  les  subsistances  em¬ 
ployees  en  de  fausses  consommations  dans  cette  ville  eussent  ete  consacrees  a 
former  un  magasin  de  ressources  pour  I’armee  de  Portugal,  les  troupes  qui  sont 
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sur  le  Tage  seraient  dans  l’abondance  et  pourvues  pour  longtemps  ;  on  consomme 
vingt-deux  mille  rations  par  jour  a  Madrid,  et  il  n’y  a  pas  trois  mille  hommes : 
c’est  qu’on  donne  et  laisse  prendre  a  tout  le  monde,  excepte  a  ceux  qui  servent. 
Mais  bien  plus,  je  le  repete,  c’est  un  crime  que  d’aller  prendre  ce  que  l’armee 
du  centre  ne  peut  elle-meme  rarnasser.  II  est  vrai  qu’il  parait  assez  consequent 
que  ceux  qui,  depuis  deux  ans,  trompent  le  roi  habillent  et  arment  chaque  jour 
des  soldats  qui,  au  bout  de  deux  jours,  vont  se  joindre  a  nos  ennemis,  et  semblent 
en  verile  avoir  ainsi  consacie  un  mode  regulier  de  recrutement  des  bandes  que 
nous  avons  sur  les  bras,  s’occupent  de  leur  reserver  des  moyens  de  subsistance  a 
nos  depens. 

La  seule  communication  carrossable  entre  la  gauche  et  le  reste  de  l’armee  de 
Portugal  est  par  la  province  de  Segovie,  et  le  mouvement  des  troupes  et  des 
convois  ne  peut  avoir  lieu  avec  facilite,  parce  que,  quoique  ce  pays  soit  excellent 
et  plein  de  ressources,  les  autorites  de  l’armee  du  centre  refusent  de  prendre 
aucune  disposition  pour  assurer  leurs  subsistances. 

Si  l’armee  de  Portugal  peut  etre  affranchie  du  devoir  de  secourir  le  midi,  de 
eouvrir  Madrid,  el  le  peut  se  concentrer  dans  la  Vieille  Castille,  et  elle  s’en  trou- 
verabien;  alors  tout  lui  devient  facile;  mais  si  elle  doit  au  contraire  remplir 
cette  double  tiicbe,  elle  rie  le  peut  qu’en  occupant  la  vallee  du  Tage,  et  dans 
cette  vallee  elle  ne  peut  avoir  les  ressources  necessaires  pour  y  vivre,  pour  y 
mariceuvrer,  pour  y  preparer  des  moyens  suffisants  pour  toutes  les  troupes  qu’il 
faudra  y  envoyer,  qu’en  possedant  tout  l’arrondissement  de  l’armee  du  centre  et 
Madrid.  Ce  territoire  doit  conserver  les  troupes  qui  l’occupent  a  present,  afin 
qu’en  marchant  a  l’ennemi,  l’armee  ne  soit  obligee  de  laisser  personne  en  arriere, 
mais  qu’au  contraire  elle  en  tire  quelque  secours  pour  sa  communication.  Elle 
a  besoin  surtout  d’etre  delivree  des  obstacles  que  fait  naitre  sans  cesse  un  gou- 
vernement  veritablement  ennemi  des  armes  francaises ;  quelles  que  soient  les 
bonnes  intentions  du  roi,  il  parait  qu’il  ne  peut  rien  contre  l’interet  et  les  pas¬ 
sions  de  ceux  qui  l’environnent:  il  semble  egalement  que  jusqu’a  present  il  n’a 
rien  pu  contre  les  desordres  qui  ont  lieu  a  Madrid,  contre  l’anarchie  qui  regne  a 
l’armee  du  centre.  Il  peut  y  avoir  de  grandes  raisons  en  politique  pour  que  le 
roi  reside  a  Madrid,  mais  il  y  a  mille  raisons  positives  et  de  surete  pour  les 
armes  francaises,  qui  sembleraient  devoir  lui  faire  choisir  un  autre  sejour.  Et  en 
effet,  ou  le  roi  est  general  et  commandant  des  armees,  et  dans  ce  cas  il  doit  etre 
au  milieu  des  troupes,  voir  leurs  besoins,  pourvoir  a  tout,  et  etre  responsable;  ou 
il  est  etranger  a  toutes  les  operations,  et  alors,  autant  pour  sa  tranquillite  per¬ 
sonnels  que  pour  laisser  plus  de  liberte  dans  les  operations,  il  doit  s’eloigner  du 
pays  qui  cn  est  le  theatre  et  des  lieux  qui  servent  de  points  d’appui  aux  mouve- 
ments  de  l’armee. 

La  guerre  d’Espagne  est  difficile  dans  son  essence;  mais  cette  difficulty  est 
augmentee  de  beaucoup  par  la  division  des  commandements,  et  par  la  grande 
diminution  de  troupes  que  cette  division  rend  encore  plusfuneste.  Si  cette  divi¬ 
sion  a  deja  fait  tant  de  mal,  lorsque  l’empereur,  etant  a  Paris,  s’occupant  sans 
cesse  de  ses  armees  de  la  Peninsule,  pouvait  en  partie  remedier  a  tout,  on  doit 
fremir  du  resultat  infallible  de  ce  systeme,  suivi  avec  diminution  de  moyens, 
lorsque  l’empereur  s’eloigne  de  trois  cents  lieues. 

Monseigneur,  je  vous  ai  expose  toutes  les  raisons  qui  me  semblent  demontrer 
jusqu’a  l’evidence  la  necessity  de  reunir  sous  la  meme  autorite  toutes  les  troupes 
et  tout  le  pays,  depuis  Bayonne  jusques  et  y  compris  Madrid  et  La  Manche ;  en 
cela,  je  n’ai  ete  guide  que  par  mon  amour  ardent  pour  la  gloire  de  nos  armes  et 
par  ma  conscience.  Si  l’empereur  ne  trouvait  pas  convenable  d’adopter  ce  sys¬ 
teme,  j’ose  le  supplier  de  me  donner  un  successeur  dans  le  commandement  qu’il 
m’avait  confie.  J’ai  la  confiance  et  le  sentiment  de  pouvoir  faire  autant  qu’un 
autre,  mais  tout  restant  dans  la  situation  actuelle,  la  charge  est  au-dessus  de  mes 
forces.  De  quelques  difficultes  que  soit  le  commandement  general,  quelque 
imposante  que  soit  la  responsabilite  qui  l'accompagne,  elles  me  paraissent  beau- 
coup  moindres  que  celles  que  ma  position  entraine  en  ce  moment. 

Quelque  flatteur  que  soit  un  grande  commandement,  il  n’a  de  prix  a  mes  yeux 
que  lorsqu  il  est  accompagne  des  moyens  de  bien  faire:  lorsque  ceux-ci  me  sont 
enleves,  alors  tout  me  parait  preferable,  et  mon  ambition  se  reduit  a  servir  en 
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soldat.  Je  donnerai  ma  vie  sans  regret,  mais  je  ne  puis  rester  dans  la  cruelle 
position  de  n’avoir,  pour  resultat  de  rnes  efforts  et  de  mes  soins  de  tous  les  mo¬ 
ments,  que  la  triste  perspective  d’attacher  mon  nom  a  des  evenements  facheux 
et  peu  dignes  de  la  gloire  de  nos  armes. 

(Signe)  Le  Marechal  Due  de  Raguse. 


Joseph  to  Napoleon. 

Madrid,  18  Mai,  1812. 

Sire, 

II  y  a  aujourd’hui  un  mois  et  demi  que  j’ai  re<ju  la  lettre  du  Prince  de  Neu- 
chatel  en  date  du  16  Mars  dernier,  qui  m’annonce  que  V.  M.  Imperiale  et 
Royale  me  confiait  le  commandement  de  ses  armees  en  Espagne,  et  me  prevenait 
que  les  generaux  en  chef  des  armees  du  nord,  de  Portugal,  du  midi,  et  de  l’Ara- 
gon  recevaient  les  ordres  convenables. 

Depuis  cette  epoque  il  m’a  ete  impossible  de  remplir  les  intentions  de  V.  M.  I. 
et  R.  Le  general  en  chef  de  l’armee  du  nord  s’est  refuse  a  m’envoyer  aucun 
rapport,  disant  et  ecrivant  qu’il  n’avait  aucun  ordre  a  cet  egard.  M.  le  mare¬ 
chal  commandant  en  chef  l’armee  du  midi  n’a  encore  r^pondu  a  aucune  des 
lettres  que  je  lui  ai  ecrites  ou  fait  ecrire  depuis  cette  epoque.  M.  le  marechal 
commandant  en  chef  l’armee  d’Aragon  ne  m’envoie  aucun  rapport,  et  reste 
entierement  isole  de  moi.  M.  le  marechal  commandant  en  chef  1  armee  de  Portu¬ 
gal  m’a  fait  beaucoup  de  demandes  auxquelles  il  savait  parfaitement  que  je  ne 
pouvais  satisfaire,  comme  celles  de  troupes  de  l’armee  du  nord,  de  vivres,  etc. 
Sa  conduite  est  tellement  indecente  qu’elle  n’est  pas  concevable.  V.  M.  I.  et  R. 

pourra  en  juger  par  mes  depeches  au  Prince  de  Neuch&tel. 

Sire,  en  acceptant  le  commandement  des  armees  franchises  a  l’epoque  ou  je 
l’ei  reeju,  j’ai  cru  remplir  un  devoir  que  tous  les  liens  qui  m’attachent  a  V.  M.  I. 
et  R.  et  a  la  France  m’imposaient,  parce  que  j’ai  pense  pouvoir  etre  utile;  mais 
j’etais  persuade  que  V.  M.  I.  et  R.  me  confiant  un  depot  si  precieux,  les  generaux 
en  chef  s’empresseraient  d’obeir  a  la  volonte  de  V.  M.  11  n’en  est  pas  ainsi,  je 
m’adresse  done  a  elle  pour  qu’elle  veuille  bien  ecrire  ou  faire  ecrire  aux  gene¬ 
raux  en  chef  quelle  est  sa  volonte,  pour  qu’elle  leur  fasse  declarer  que  leur  des- 
obeissance  a  mes  ordres  les  mettrait  dans  le  cas  d’etre  renvoyes  en  France  ou  ils 
trouveraient  un  juge  juste,  mais  severe,  dans  V.  M.  I.  et  R.  Si  V.  M.  ne  trouve 
pas  le  moyen  de  persuader  a  ces  messieurs  que  sa  volonte  est  que  je  sois  obei,  je 
la  supplie  de  considerer  que  le  role  auquel  je  suis  expose  est  indigne^  de  mon 
caractere  et  du  nom  de  V.  M.  Si  la  guerre  du  Nord  a  lieu,  je  ne  puis  etre  utile 
ici  qu’autant  que  je  suis  obei,  et  je  ne  puis  etre  obei  qu’autant  que  ces  messieurs 
sauront  que  j’ai  le  droit  de  les  remplacer ;  je  ne  puis  infliger,  moi,  d’autre  puni- 
tion  que  cellc-la  a  un  genera]  en  chef.  Si  je  ne  suis  pas  obei,  et  que  V.  M.  aille 
au  Nord,  l’Espagne  sera  evacuee  honteusement  par  les  troupes  imperiales,  et  le 
nom  que  je  porte  aura  preside  inutilement  a  cette  epoque  desastreuse. 

Le  mal  est  grand,  mais  il  n’est  au-dessus  ni  de  mon  devourment  m  de  mon 
courage.  C’est  a  V.  M.  a  les  rendre  efficaces  par  la  force  dont  il  est  indispensa¬ 
ble  qu’elle  m’entoure :  le  salust  des  armees  imperiales  et  de  l’Espagne  en  de¬ 
pendent. 
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No.  LXIV. 


TARIFA. 


[The  anonymous  extracts  are  from  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  different  officers  engaged  in 
the  siege.  The  Homan  characters  mark  different  sources  of  information.] 


SECTION  I. - NUMBER  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

A. 

“  As  to  the  numbers  of  the  French ;  the  prisoners,  the  intercepted  letters, 
the  secret  information  from  Chiclana,  all  accounts,  in  fact,  concurred  in  stating 
that  the  troops  employed  exceeded  nine  thousand  men !” 

Extracts  from  Colonel  Skerrett's  Despatch. 

“  The  enemy’s  force  employed  in  the  siege  is  stated  at  ten  thousand,  probably 
this  is  in  some  degree  exaggerated.” 


B. 

“  The  fact  of  the  enemy,  with  eleven  thousand  experienced  soldiers,  not 
having  made  another  effort  after  his  assault  of  the  31st,”  etc. 

Lord  Wellington's  Despatch. 

“  January  19,  1812. 

“  By  accounts  which  I  have  from  Cadiz  to  the  27th  December,  I  learn  that 
the  enemy  invested  Tarifa  with  a  force  of  about  five  thousand  men  on  the 
20th  December,  covering  their  operation  against  that  place  by  another  corps  at 
Vejer.” 


Conduct  of  the  French. 

A. 

“  There  was  not,  on  the  part  of  the  leading  French  officer  (an  old  lieutenant 
of  the  94th)  or  of  his  followers,  any  appearance  of  panic  or  perturbation.  Their 
advance  was  serene,  steady,  and  silent,  worthy  of  the  5th  corps,  of  their  Austrian 
laurels,  of  their  ‘  vieilles  moustaches.'  ” 


SECTION  II. - CONDUCT  OF  THE  SPANISH  SOLDIERS. 

B. 

“  At  the  assault  General  Copons  himself  was  the  only  person  who  showed  his 
head  above  the  parapet.  The  precaution  of  outflanking  him  by  three  companies 
of  the  47th  regiment  remedied  the  chance  of  evil,  which  so  lamentable  a  want 
of  chivalry  might  have  occasioned,  but  the  knights  of  older  times  were  probably 
better  fed  than  were  our  poor  distressed  friends.” 
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SECTION  III. - CONDUCT  OF  COLONEL  SKERRETT. 

A. 

“  It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  eighteen-pounder  mounted  on  the  Guzmans’ 
tower,  as  Southey’s  History  contains  some  strange  misrepresentation  on  the 
subject.  .  .  .  The  French  made  the  eighteen-pounder  an  early  object  of  attack, 
but  they  did  not  succeed  in  crushing  it.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  spherical 
case  shot,  not  precisely  fitting  its  old  and  worn  calibre,  burst  in  passing  over  the 
town,  and  killed  or  wounded  a  person  in  the  street.  This  produced  some  alarm 
and  complaint  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  moment,  and  in  the  first  feeling  of 
that  moment,  Skerrett,  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  directed  the  gun  to  be 
placed  ‘  hors  de  service .’  There  was  no  ambiguity  in  his  command,  ‘  Let  it  be 
spiked.'  .  .  .  Had  he  referred  the  case  to  the  commanding  officer  of  artillery, 
the  order  would  not  have  been  executed,  means  would  have  been  found  to 
remove  the  first  impression  and  tranquillize  the  people,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
the  gun  which  might  have  added  materially  to  the  offensive  powers  of  the  garri¬ 
son,  particularly  if  the  siege  had  been  prolonged.” 


B. 

“  On  the  29th  of  December,  Colonel  Skerrett,  with  a  rare  activity,  dismounted 
a  thirty-two  pound  carronade,  that  looked  into  the  enemy’s  batteries  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  four  hundred  yards,  and  he  succeeded  in  spiking  and  knocking  off 
the  trunnion  of  an  eighteen-pounder,  borrowed  from  the  Stately.  This  gun  was 
mounted  on  the  tower  of  the  Guzmans.” 


General  Campbell  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

“  January  3, 1812. 

“Annexed  is  a  letter  received  last  night  from  Colonel  Skerrett;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  despondency  therein  expressed,  which  has  been  equally  so  in  other 
letters  That  I  have  received  from  him,  my  opinion  remains  the  same  as  formerly.” 


A. 

“  At  the  crisis  produced  by  Skerrett’s  desire  to  retire  from  the  town,  and  desire 
to  leave  the  island  also,  General  Campbell  sent  express  instructions  that  the  town 
should  not  be  abandoned  without  the  concurrence  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
artillery  and  engineers;  and  accompanied  these  instructions  with  a  positive  com¬ 
mand  that  every  officer  and  soldier  belonging  to  Gibraltar  should,  in  future,  be 
stationed  in  the  island,  to  ensure  at  all  events  the  preservation  of  that  port. 


SECTION  IV. - SIR  C.  SMITH’S  CONDUCT. 


“Smith  never  tolerated  the  idea  of  surrender— never  admitted  the  possibility 

of  defeat .  ...  .  , 

“  Comprehending  from  the  first  the  resources  and  capabilities  ot  his  post,  ana 
with  a  sort  of  intuition  anticipating  his  assailant,  he  covered  the  weak  points 
while  he  concealed  its  strength;  and  so  conducted  the  skirmish  which  preceded 
the  investment,  that  he,  as  it  were,  dictated  the  whole  plan  of  attack,  and  in 
reality  pointed  out  with  his  finger  the  position  of  the  breaching  battery . 
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“  Had  the  dictates  of  his  vigorous  mind  and  enterprising  spirit  been  duly  listened 
to  within,  the  defence  would  have  been  more  active  and  more  brilliant.” 


SECTION  V. 


(Extracts.) 


Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool. 


“  January  9, 1812. 

“  From  the  accounts  which  I  have  received  of  the  place  (Tarifa)  it  appears  to 
me  quite  impossible  to  defend  it,  when  the  enemy  will  be  equipped  to  attack  it. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  hold  the  island  contiguous  to  Tarifa ;  for  which 
object  Colonel  Skerrett’s  detachment  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary.  I  don’t 
believe  that  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  island,  without 
which  the  town  will  be  entirely  useless  to  them,  and,  indeed,  if  they  had  the 
island  as  well  as  the  town,  I  doubt  their  being  able  to  retain  these  possessions, 
adverting  to  the  means  of  attacking  them  with  which  General  Ballesteros  might 
be  supplied  by  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  unless  they  should  keep  a  force  in  the 
field  in  their  neighbourhood  to  protect  them.” 


Lord  Wellington  to  Major-General  Cooke. 

“  February  1,  1812. 

“  Sir, — I  have  omitted  to  answer  your  letters  of  the  27th  December  and  of  the 
7th  January,  relating  to  the  correspondence  which  you  had  had  with  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Gibraltar,  upon  the  conditional  orders,  which  you  had  given  Colonel  Sker- 
rett  to  withdraw  from  Tarifa,  because  I  conclude  that  you  referred  that  corre¬ 
spondence  to  the  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  alone  it  rests  to  decide  whether  it 
was  your  duty  to  recall  Colonel  Skerrett,  and  whether  you  performed  that  duty 
at  a  proper  period,  and  under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  expedient  that  you 
should  give  Colonel  Skerrett  the  orders  in  question.  From  the  report  of  Colonel 
Skerrett  and  Lord  Proby,  and  other  information  which  1  had  received  respecting 
Tarifa,  I  concurred  in  the  orders  that  you  gave  to  Colonel  Skerrett,  and  my 
opinion  on  that  subject  is  not  at  all  changed  by  what  has  occurred  since.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  his  majesty’s  officers  and  troops  will  perform  their 
duty  upon  every  occasion ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  comparatively  a 
small  number  would  be  able  to  hold  the  town  of  Tarifa,  commanded  as  it  is  at 
short  distances,  and  enfiladed  in  every  direction,  and  unprovided  with  artillery 
and  the  walls  scarcely  cannon  proof.  The  enemy,  however,  retired  with  disgrace 
infinitely  to  the  honour  of  the  brave  troops  who  defended  Tarifa,  and  it  is  useless 
to  renew  the  discussion.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  you  should  now  come  to 
an  understanding  with  General  Campbell,  regarding  the  troops  which  have  been 
detached  from  Cadiz  and  this  army  under  Colonel  Skerrett.” 


Lord  Wellington  to  Major-General  Cooke. 


“  February  25,  1812. 

“  I  have  already,  in  my  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  stated  to  you  my  opinion 
regarding  Tarifa,  I  do  not  think  that  Captain  Smith’s  letter  throws  new  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  island  appears  still  to  be  the  principal  point  to  defend, 
and  the  easiest  to  be  defended  at  a  small  expense  and  risk  of  loss.  Whether  the 
town  and  the  hill  of  Santa  Catalina  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  defence  of 
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the  island  depends  upon  circumstances  upon  which  it  would  be  possible  to  decide 
only  by  having  a  local  knowledge  of  the  place.  It  is  very  clear  to  me,  however, 
that  the  enemy  will  not  attack  Tarifa  in  this  spring,  and  that  you  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  troops  to  garrison  that  place  so  soon  as  you  expect.  If  you 
should  be  called  upon  either  by  the  Spanish  government  or  by  the  governor  of 
Gibraltar  you  must  decide  the  question  according  to  the  suggestions  which  I  made 
to  you  in  my  despatch  of  the  15th  instant.  If  you  should  send  a  detachment 
from  Cadiz  at  the  desire  of  the  Spanish  government  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  operations  of  General  Ballesteros,  I  conceive  that  the  governor  of  Gibraltar 
has  nothing  to  say  to  such  detachments ;  if  you  should  send  one  to  Tarifa  at  the 
desire  of  the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  or  of  the  Spanish  government,  it  is  better  not 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  detachment  shall  or  shall  not  obey  the  orders 
of  the  governor  of  Gibraltar.  He  has  occupied  Tarifa  permanently,  and  he  is 
about  to  improve  the  defences  of  the  place  which  he  conceives  to  be  under  his 
orders ;  but,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  his  majesty’s  service,  the  senior  officer 
should  command  the  whole.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  division  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  island  and  town  of  Tarifa,  which  I  conclude  has  been  settled  by  the 
governor  of  Gibraltar.” 


Extract  from  the  notes  of  an  officer  engaged  in  the  siege. 

“  Though  the  Duke  of  Wellington  yielded  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
General  Cooke,  Colonel  Skerrett,  and  Lord  Proby,  yet  his  characteristic  and 
never- failing  sagacity  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  a  fear  or  a  fancy,  that  part 
of  the  case  was  kept  concealed.  A  local  knowledge  was  necessary,  not  only  to 
judge  of  the  relation  and  reciprocal  defences  and  capabilities  of  the  town  and 
island,  but  to  estimate  the  vast  importance  of  the  post,  the  necessity  in  fact  of 
its  possession.  It  was  my  impression  then,  and  it  amounts  to  conviction  now, 
that  the  island,  particularly  during  the  winter,  half  fortified  as  it  was,  and 
totally  destitute  of  shelter  from  bombardment  or  from  weather,  could  not  have 
been  maintained  against  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  town,  the  suburb,  and  the 
neighbburing  heights.  But  even  if  it  had,  by  means  of  British  bravery,  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  resource,  been  prosisioned  and  defended,  still  the  original  and  principal 
object  of  its  occupation  would  have  been  altogether  frustrated,  namely,  the  com¬ 
mand  and  embarkation  of  supplies  for  Cadiz  and  the  fostering  of  the  patriotic 
flame.  It  is  demonstrable  that,  had  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  once  become  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  old  walls  of  Tarifa,  every  city,  village,  fort,  and  watch-tower  on  the 
Andalusian  coast,  would  soon  have  displayed  the  banner  of  King  Joseph,  and  the 
struggle  in  the  south  of  Spain  was  over.” 


General  Campbell  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

“  Gibraltar ,  April  2,  1812. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  lordship’s  letter  of 
the  8th  of  February  last,  and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  lordship  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  herewith,  particularly  to  the  report  of  Captain  Smith,  royal  engineers, 
which  I  trust  will  prove  that  the  defence  of  the  town  of  Tarifa  was  not  taken 
up  on  slight  grounds,  and  that  the  detachment  from  fcadiz  under  the  orders  of 
Colonel  Skerrett,  together  with  the  troops  from  hence  which  formed  the  garrison 
of  the  town,  were  never  in  any  danger  of  being  cut  off,  as  their  retreat  would 
have  been  covered  by  the  castle  of  the  Guzmans,  the  redoubts  of  Santa  Catalina, 
and  the  island ;  the  two  first  of  these  points  being  connected  by  a  field-work,  and 
the  whole  mounting  twenty-nine  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars  exclusively  of  what 
remained  in  the  town :  the  enemy’s  batteries  being  completely  kept  in  check 
during  such  an  operation  by  the  island  and  the  castle  of  the  Guzmans.  My  lord, 
Colonel  Skerrett  stood  alone  in  his  opinion  respecting  this  post,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  my  own  and  that  of  Captain  Smith,  royal  engineers;  who  is  consi- 
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dered  by  his  corps  as  an  officer  of  first-rate  professional  abilities.  Major-General 
Cooke  must  therefore  have  acted  on  the  reports  of  the  colonel  when  he  autho¬ 
rized  him  to  abandon  his  post,  for  the  major-general  was  unacquainted  with  its 
resources:  besides,  my  lord,  I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  troops  sent  to  that  point 
to  assist  in  its  defence  should  not  be  withdrawn  without  my  consent.  Ilad  the 
place  been  lost,  my  lord,  by  such  misrepresentation,  it  would  have  been  attributed 
to  any  other  than  the  real  cause,  and  the  odium  would  have  been  fixed  upon  me, 
as  having  taken  up  the  position;  I  am  happy,  however,  that  its  capability  has 
been  proved  whilst  it  remained  under  my  orders,  and  that  by  interposing  my 
authority  the  valuable  possession  of  Tarifa  has  been  saved  from  the  grasp  ot 
the  enemy.  I  was  besides  deeply  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  place ;  a  great 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions  having  been  embarked  on  that  service 
by  my  authority,  from  a  conviction  that  they  were  fully  protected  by  this  addi¬ 
tional  force. 

“  After  the  execution  of  a  service,  my  lord,  from  which  I  concluded  I  was 
entitled  to  some  consideration,  it  is  no  small  mortification  for  me  to  find  that 
my  conduct  should  be  deemed  questionable ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  if  the 
government  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
read  the  annexed  papers,  they  will  perceive  that  if  I  had  done  less  his  majesty’s 
arms  must  have  been  dishonoured.  In  regard  to  the  assumption  of  command 
on  that  occasion,  I  have  only  to  observe  that,  considering  the  post  of  Tarifa  as  a 
dependency  of  Gibraltar,  having  occupied  it  exclusively  for  these  two  years  past, 
and  that  a  commandant  and  staff  were  appointed  from  my  recommendation,  with 
salaries  annexed,  and  this  with  the  approbation  of  both  governments,  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  added  to  what  I  have  seen  on  similar  occasions,  put  it  past  a  doubt 
in  my  mind,  that  Colonel  Skerrett  having  applied  to  me  for  4  precise  orders,’ 
shows  that  he  was  aware  that  such  was  the  case.  If,  my  lord,  I  ever  had  a  right 
to  exercise  an  authority  over  the  post  of  Tarifa  from  what  I  have  stated,  the  entry 
of  troops  from  another  quarter,  unless  actually  commanded  by  an  officer  senior 
to  myself,  could  not,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  service,  deprive  me  of  it ; 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  case  has  been  referred  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  This,  however,  I  only  take  the  liberty  to  advance  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  my  conduct,  and  not  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  formed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent.  I  trust,  therefore,  I  shall  be 
excused  in  the  eyes  of  government  in  declaring,  without  reserve,  that  if  I  had 
not  retained  the  command  the  place  would  not  now  be  in  our  possession,  and  the 
wants  of  our  enemies  would  have  been  completely  supplied  by  its  affording  a 
free  communication  with  the  states  of  Barbary.  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that 
I  have  made  the  necessary  communication  with  Major-General  Cooke,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  being  the  wish  of  government  that  Tarifa  shall  be  occupied  by 
troops  from  Cadiz.  The  major-general  informs  me,  in  answer  thereto,  that  he 
has  communicated  with  Lord  Wellington,  as  he  has  not  received  orders  to  that 
effect,  nor  has  he  the  means  at  present  to  make  the  detachment  required,  and 
your  lordship  is  aware  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  re-enforce  that  post  in 
case  of  need,”  etc.  etc. 

“  P.  S.  Should  your  lordship  wish  any  further  information  with  respect  to 
that  post,  it  will  be  found  on  referring  to  my  report  made  after  I  had  visited 
Tarifa,  where  Commodore  Penrose  and  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Holloway,  royal 
engineers,  accompanied  me.” 


Extract  from  Captain  C.  F.  Smith's  report. 


44  Tarifa,  December  14,  1811. 

“I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  place  the  utmost  reliance  on  the  resources 
of  the  place,  and  consider  them  as  such  as  ought  to  make  a  good  and  ultimately 
successful  defence.” 
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Ditto  from  Ditto. 

“  December  24,  1811. 

“  My  opinion  respecting  the  defences  of  this  post  is  unalterable,  and  must  ever 
remain  so, — that  till  the  island  is  more  independent  in  itself,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  fairly  defending  the  town  as  an  outwork.” 


No.  LXV. 


STORMING  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO  AND  BADAJOZ. 


[The  anonymous  extracts  are  taken  from  the  memoirs  and  journals  of  officers  engaged  in  or 
eye-witnesses  of  the  action  described.  The  Roman  characters  mark  different  sources  of 
information.] 


SECTION  I. - CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 


A. 

“  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  standing  on  the  top  of  some  ruins  of  the  convent 
of  Francisco,  pointed  out  to  Colonel  Colborne  and  to  Major  Napier,*  commanding 
the  storming-party  of  the  light  division,  the  spot  where  the  small  breach  was. 
Having  done  this,  he  said,  ‘  Now  do  you  understand  exactly  the  way  you  are  to 
take  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  breach  without  noise  or  confusion  V  He  was  answered, 

‘  Yes,  perfectly.’  Some  one  of  the  staff  then  said  to  Major  Napier,  ‘  Why  don  t 
you  load?’  He  answered,  ‘No,  if  we  can’t  do  the  business  without  loading  vve 
shall  not  do  it  at  all.”  The  Duke  of  Wellington  immediately  said,  ‘  Leave  him 

al°n^  .  .  “  The  ca<j adores  under  Colonel  Elder  were  to  carry  haybags  to  throw 
into  the  ditch,  but  the  signal  of  attack  having  been  given,  and  the  fire  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  great  breach,  the  stormers  would  not  wait  for  the  haybags, 
which,  from  some  confusion  in  the  orders  delivered,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  but 
from  no  fault  of  Colonel  Elder  or  his  gallant  regiment;  they  were  always  ready 
for  and  equal  to  any  thing  they  were  ordered  to  do. 

“  The  troops  jumped  into  the  ditch :  the  fausse-braie  was  faced  with  stone,  so 
as  to  form  a  perpendicular  wall  about  the  centre  of  the  ditch;  it  was  scaled,  and 
the  foot  of  the  breach  was  attained.  Lieutenant  Gurwood  had  gone  too  tar  to  his 
left  with  the  forlorn  hope,  and  missed  the  entrance  of  the  breach ;  he  was  struck 
down  with  a  wound  on  the  head,  but  sprang  up  again,  and  joined  Major  Napier, 
Captain  Jones  52d  regt.,  Mitchell  95th,  Ferguson  43d,  and  some  other  officers, 
who  at  the  head  of  the  stormers  were  all  going  up  the  breach  together. 

.  .  .  .  “  Colonel  Colborne,  although  very  badly  wounded  in  the  shoulder, 
formed  the  fifty-second  on  the  top  of  the  rampart,  and  led  them  against  the 

eD“  The  great  breach  was  so  strongly  barricaded,  so  fiercely  defended,  that  the 
third  division  had  not  carried  it,  and  were  still  bravely  exerting  every  effort  to 
force  their  way  through  the  obstacles  when  Colonel  M  Leod  ot  the  forty-third 
poured  a  heavy  flank  fire  upon  the  enemy  defending  it.” 

B. 

“  The  third  division  having  commenced  firing,  we  were  obliged  to  hurry  to 


voi.  hi. 


Brother  to  the  author  of  this  work. 

41 
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the  attack.  The  forlorn  hope  led,  we  advanced  rapidly  across  the  glacis  and 
descended  into  the  ditch  near  the  ravelin,  under  a  heavy  fire.  We  found  the 
forlorn  hope  placing  ladders  against  the  face  of  the  work,  and  our  party  turned 
towards  them,  when  the  engineer  officer  called  out,  ‘You  are  wrong,  this  is  the 
way  to  the  breach,  or  the  fausse-braie  which  leads  to  the  breach  you  are  to 

3  ttfl.fi  1?  ^ 

.  ...  “We  ascended  the  breach  of  the  fausse-braie,  and  then  the  breach  of 

the  body  of  the  place,  without  the  aid  of  ladders .  We  were  for  a  short 

time  on  the  breach  before  we  forced  the  entrance.  A  gun  was  stretched  across 
the  entrance,  but  did  not  impede  our  march.  Near  it  some  of  the  enemy  were 
bayonneted,  amongst  the  number  some  deserters,  who  were  found  in  arms  de¬ 
fending  the  breach. 

.  .  .  .  “  Major  Napier  was  wounded  at  the  moment  when  the  men  were 
checked  by  the  heavy  fire  and  determined  resistance  of  the  enemy  about  two- 
thirds  up  the  ascent.  It  was  then  that  the  soldiers,  forgetting  they  were  not 
loaded,  as  the  major  had  not  permitted  them,  snapped  all  their  firelocks. 

....  “No  individual  could  claim  being  the  first  that  entered  the  breach;  it 
was  a  simultaneous  rush  of  about  twenty  or  thirty.  The  forlorn  hope  was  thrown 
in  some  degree  behind,  being  engaged  in  fixing  ladders  against  the  face  of  the 
work,  which  they  mistook  for  the  point  of  attack. 

“  Upon  carrying  the  breach,  the  parties  moved  as  before  directed  by  Major 
Napier;  that  is,  the  fifty-second  to  the  left,  the  forty-third  to  the  right.  The 
forty-third  cleared  the  ramparts  to  the  right,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
places  they  attempted  to  defend,  until  it  arrived  near  the  great  breach  at  a  spot 
where  the  enemy’s  defences  were  overlooked.  At  this  time  the  great  breach 
had  not  been  carried,  and  was  powerfully  defended  by  the  enemy.  The  houses 
bearing  on  it  were  loopholed,  and  a  deep  trench  lined  with  musketry  bore  directly 
upon  it ;  the  flanks  of  the  breach  were  cut  off,  and  the  descent  into  the  town 
from  the  ramparts  at  the  top  of  it  appeared  considerable,  so  as  to  render  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  force  it  without  some  other  aid  than  a 
front  attack. 

.  .  .  .  “  The  moment  the  light  division  storming-party  arrived  at  the  spot 

described,  they  opened  a  heavy  enfilading  fire  of  musketry  upon  the  trench, 
which  was  the  main  defence  of  the  great  breach,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  it 
with  the  aid  of  the  storming-party  of  the  third  division  that  now  entered.  I  was 
wounded  at  this  time,  and  retired  a  short  way  back  on  the  rampart,  when  I  saw 
the  first  explosion  on  the  rampart  near  the  great  breach.  It  was  in  my  opinion 
next  to  impossible,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  force  the  great  breach  by  a  front 
attack  as  long  as  the  enemy  held  their  defences,  but  the  moment  the  light  divi¬ 
sion  turned  their  defences  the  breach  was  instantly  carried.” 


Abstract  of  the  journal  of  General  Harvey ,  Portuguese  service. 

“  I  stood  on  rising  ground  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  attack.  The  great 
breach  was  attacked  first.  At  the  top  of  it  the  third  division  opened  their  fire 
heavily,  and  it  was  returned  heavily,  but  there  was  a  distressing  pause.  The 
small  breach  was  carried  first,  and  there  was  one  considerable  explosion  and  two 
or  three  smaller  ones  on  the  ramparts.” 


SECTION  II. — BADAJOZ. — ASSAULT  OF  THE  PICURINA. 

c. 

“  An  engineer  officer,  who  led  the  attack,  told  me,  two  days  after,  *  that  the 
place  never  would  have  been  taken  had  it  not  been  for  the  intelligence  of  these 
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men  (a  detachment  from  the  light  division)  in  absolutely  walking  round  the  fort, 
and  finding  out  the  gate,  which  was  literally  beaten  down  by  them,  and  they  en¬ 
tered  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.’  Lieuteuant  Nixon  of  the  fifty-second  was  shot 
through  the  body  by  a  Frenchman  a  yard  or  two  inside  the  gate.” 


ASSAULT  OF  BADAJOZ. 


D. 

“For  the  descent  of  the  light  and  fourth  division  into  the  ditch  onlyjiue  ladders 
were  placed,  and  those  five  ladders  were  close  to  each  other.  The  advance  (or 
storming  party)  of  the  eighth  division  preceded  that  of  the  fourth  division,  and  I 
believe  that  no  part  of  the  fourth  division  was  up  in  time  to  suffer  from  the  first 
o-reat  explosion,  and  the  storming-party  only  had  entered  when  that  explosion 
took  place ;  but  observe,  that  although  the  advance  of  the  light  division  preceded 
the  advance  of  the  fourth  division,  I  only  mean  by  that,  that  the  head  ot  the  light 
division  entered  the  ditch  sooner  than  the  head  of  the  fourth  division,  for  the 
main  bodies  of  the  two  divisions  joined  at  the  ladders,  and  were  descending  into 

the  ditch  at  the  same  time.  ,  T 

“  I  consider  that  the  centre  breach  at  Badajoz  was  never  seriously  attacked,  t 
was  not  at  the  centre  breach  on  the  night  of  the  assault,  therefore  I  cannot  posi¬ 
tively  assert  what  took  place  there.  But  there  were  no  bodies  of  dead  and 
wounded  at  the  centre  or  curtain  breach  in  the  morning  to  indicate  such  an 
attack  having  been  made  upon  it,  and  being  in  the  curtain  it  was  far  retired  from 
the  troops,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  made  extremely  difficult  by  deep  cuts,  and 

I  think  it  passed  unobserved  except  by  a  straggling  few. 

u  I  consider  that  chevaux  de  frise  were  placed  upon  the  summit  ot  tne 
centre  breach  during  the  assault.  I  was  there  at  daybreak.  The  approach  to  it 
was  extremely  difficult,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  it,  and  from  the  deep 
holes  that  were  before  it,  which  to  my  recollection  resembled  the  holes  you  see 
in  a  clay-field,  where  they  make  bricks.  Another  great  obstruction  was  the  fare 
from  the  faces  and  flanks  of  the  two  bastions,  which  crossed  before  the  curtain. 


Extract  from  a  memoir  by  Captain  Barney ,  Chasseurs  Britanniques, 
acting  engineer  at  the  siege. 

“  The  explosion  of  the  barriques  foudroyantes  resembled  fougasses,  and  I 
expected  the  bastion  would  have  crumbled  to  pieces.  At  this  moment  I  perceiv  d 
one  person  in  the  midst  of  fire,  who  had  gamed  the  top  of  the  breach  in  the  face 
of  the  bastion,  he  seemed  impelling  himself  forward  towards  the  enemy r  in  mi 
offensive  position  when  he  sank  down,  apparently  destroyed  by  the  fare.  Un 

examining  this  breach  at  daylight  I  found  a  Portuguese  greaad, or,  whom  I  sup- 
pose  to  be  the  person,  as  he  lay  dead  the  foremost  on  th  s  breach. 

P  .  “Twice  the  bugles  sounded  to  retire  from  the  breaches.  The  fire 

diminished  and  passing  along  the  glacis  of  the  ravelin  I  hastened  to  the  atta 
of  General  Picton,  and  found  but  two  ladders,  one  only  just  long  enough  to  reach 
embrasure,  and  the  other  with  several  of  the  upper  rounds  destroyed  The 
castle  was  full  of  men,  and  had  the  enemy  thrown  shells  among  them,  I  do  no 
ffitk  Hould  have^en  kept  possession7  of.  Major  Burgh  came >  o  ascer  a, 
the  rpsnlt  of  the  attack,  and  the  reserves  were  ordered  up.  On  comm  uo 
from  the  castle  I  met  General  Picton,  and  told  him  the  castle  was  full  of  men, 
but  they  had  not  advanced  into  the  town.  He  immediately  ordered ..“jj®,8  be 
marie  to  clear  the  breach,  and  a  good  look-out  to  be  kept  towards  Cristoval.  .  . 
Passing  in  front  of  Se  battery  where  Lord  Wellington  was  I  went  on  the  right 
bunk  oT  the  inundation  till  I  could  cross,  and  going  “'Sj'jX.SJnJri  io 
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knew  whether  we  were  successful  or  not.  I  told  the  prince  I  was  just  come 
from  the  castle,  which  was  occupied  in  force.  As  we  approached  the  breach  the 
stench  of  burnt  hair  and  scorched  flesh  was  horrible,  and  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis 
the  dead  and  wounded  lay  in  such  numbers  it  was  impossible  to  pass  without 
treading  on  them. 

“Here  I  also  found  but  three  ladders,  one  broken  so  as  to  render  it  useless. 
On  arriving  at  the  curtain  breach,  some  men  of  the  light  division  assisted  me  in 
removing  from  the  top  the  chevaux  de  frise  of  sword-blades  and  pikes." 


Extract  from  a  memoir  on  the  escalade  of  St.  Vincent ,  by  Contain 
Edward  P.  Hopkins,  fourth  regiment. 

“  The  column  halted  a  few  yards  from  a  breastwork  surmounted  with  a 
stockade  and  a  chevaux  de  frise,  concealing  a  guard-house  on  the  covert-way, 
and  at  this  moment  a  most  awful  explosion  took  place,  followed  by  the  most 
tremendous  peals  of  musketry.  ‘That  is  at  the  breaches,’  was  the  whisper 
amongst  our  soldiers,  and  their  anxiety  to  be  led  forward  was  intense,  but  their 
firmness  and  obedience  were  equally  conspicuous.  The  moon  now  appeared. 
We  could  hear  the  French  soldiers  talking  in  the  guard-house,  and  their  officers 
were  visiting  the  sentries.  The  engineer  officer  who  preceded  the  column,  said, 
‘  Now  is  the  time the  column  instantly  moved  to  the  face  of  the  gateway.  It 
was  only  at  this  moment  that  the  sentry  observed  us,  and  fired  his  alarm-shot, 
which  was  followed  by  musketry.  The  two  companies  of  Portuguese  carrying 
the  scaling-ladders  threw  them  down,  and  deaf  to  the  voices  of  their  officers, 
made  off.  This  occurrence  did  not  in  the  least  shake  the  zeal  and  steadiness  of 
our  men,  who  occupied  immediately  the  space  left,  and  shouldering  the  ladders 
moved  on.  We  could  not  force  the  gate  open,  but  the  breastwork  was  instantly 
crowded,  and  the  impediments  cut  away  sufficiently  to  allow  of  two  men  enter¬ 
ing  abreast.  .  .  .  The  engineer  officer  was  by  this  time  killed.  We  had  no 
other  assistance  from  that  corps,  and  the  loss  was  most  severely  felt  at  this  early 
period  of  the  attack. 

.  .  .  .  “The  troops  were  now  fast  filling  the  ditch;  they  had  several 

ladders,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  momentary  disappointment  amongst  the  men 
when  they  found  that  the  ladders  were  too  short.  .  .  .  The  enemy  took 

advantage  of  this  to  annoy  us  in  every  way,  rolling  down  beams  of  wood,  fire¬ 
balls,  etc.  together  with  an  enfilading  fire. 

“  We  observed  near  us  an  embrasure  unfurnished  of  artillery,  its  place  being 
occupied  by  a  gabion  filled  with  earth.  A  ladder  was  instantly  placed  under  its 
mouth,  and  also  one  at  each  side.  This  allowed  three  persons  to  ascend  at  once, 
but  only  one  at  a  time  could  enter  in  at  the  embrasure.  The  first  several 
attempts  were  met  with  instant  death.  The  ladders  were  even  now  too  short, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  one  person  to  assist  the  other  by  hoisting  him  up  the 
embrasure.  .  .  .  Some  shots  were  fired  from  a  building  in  the  town,  and 

Colonel  Piper  was  sent  with  a  party  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  while  General 
Walker,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  attempted  to  clear  the  rampart  to  the  right.  .  . 

“The  enemy  retired  from  the  building  on  our  approach,  and  Colonel  Piper  did 
not  return  to  the  ramparts,  but  moved  into  the  body  of  the  town.  Could  we  have 
divested  our  minds  of  the  real  situation  of  the  town  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  the  inhabitants  were  preparing  for  some  grand  fete,  as  all  the  houses  in  the 
streets  and  squares  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  from  the  top  to  the  first  floor, 
with  numerous  lamps.  This  illumination  scene  was  truly  remarkable,  not  a 
living  creature  to  be  seen,  but  a  continual  low  buzz  and  whisper  around  us,  and 
we  now  and  then  perceived  a  small  lattice  gently  open  and  reshut,  as  if  more 
closely  to  observe  the  singular  scene  of  a  small  English  party  perambulating  the 
town  in  good  order,  the  bugleman  at  the  head  blowing  his  instrument.  Some  of 
our  men  and  officers  now  fell  wounded ;  at  first  we  did  not  know  w'here  the  shots 
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came  from,  but  soon  observed  they  were  from  the  sills  of  the  doors.  We  soon 
arrived  at  a  large  church  facing  some  grand  houses,  in  a  sort  of  square.  The 
party  here  drew  up,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  take  possession  of  this  church, 
but  that  idea  was  abandoned.  We  made  several  prisoners  leading  some  mules 
laden  with  loose  ball-cartridges  in  large  wicker  baskets,  which  they  stated  they 
were  conveying  from  the  magazines  to  the  breaches.  After  securing  the  priso¬ 
ners,  ammunition,  etc.  we  moved  from  the  square  with  the  intention  of  forcing 
our  way  upon  the  ramparts.  We  went  up  a  small  street  towards  them,  but 
met  with  such  opposition  as  obliged  us  to  retire  with  loss.  We  again  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  square.  There  an  English  soldier  came  up  to  us  who  had  been 
confined  in  the  jail,  probably  a  deserter.  He  said  our  troops  had  attacked  the 
castle,  and  had  tailed,  but  that  the  French  troops  had  afterwards  evacuated  it. 
At  this  period  rapid  changes  took  place.  Several  French  officers  came  into  the 
square;  the  town  belonged  to  the  English;  the  great  Wellington  was  victorious. 
A  scene  of  sad  confusion  now  took  place;  several  French  officers  of  rank,  their 
wives  and  children,  ran  into  the  square  in  a  state  of  phrensy,  holding  little  caskets 
containing  their  jewels  and  valuables,  and  their  children  in  their  arms.  The 
situation  of  these  females  was  dreadful ;  they  implored  our  protection,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  party  escaped  the  plunder  and  pillage  which  was  now  unfortunately  in 
progress.  The  scene  that  now  commenced  surpassed  all  that  can  be  imagined; 
drunkenness,  cruelty,  and  debauchery,  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  great  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property,  was  one  boon  for  our  victory.  The  officers  had  lost  all  command 
of  their  men  in  the  town ;  those  who  had  got  drunk  and  satisfied  themselves  with 
plunder  congregated  in  small  parties,  and  fired  down  the  streets.  I  saw  an 
English  soldier  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  street  with  a  French  knapsack  on 
his^back ;  lie  received  a  shot  through  his  hand  from  some  of  the  drunkards  at  the 
top  of  the  street ;  he  merely  turned  round  and  said,  ‘  Damn  them,  I  suppose  they 
took  me  for  a  Frenchman.’  An  officer  of  the  Brunswickers,  who  was  contending 
with  a  soldier  for  the  possession  of  a  canary  bird,  was  shot  dead  by  one  ot  those 
insane  drunkards.  Groups  of  soldiers  were  seen  in  all  places,  and  could  we  have 
forgotten  the  distressing  part  of  the  scene,  never  was  there  a  more  complete 
masquerade.  Some  dressed  as  monks,  some  as  friars,  some  in  court  dresses, 
many  carrying  furniture,  cloth,  provisions,  money,  plate  from  the  churches ;  the 
military  chest  was  even  got  at  by  the  soldiers.” 


LXVI. 


SOULT’S  AND  MARMONT’S  OPERATIONS. 


SECTION  I. - ENGLISH  PAPERS. 


Colonel  Le  Mesurier,  commandant  of  Almeida ,  to  Brigadier-General 

Irant. 


«  Almeida,  March  28,  1812. 

“When  I  took  possession  of  the  fortress  ten  days  since,  I  found  not  a  single 
gun  in  a  state  for  working;  either  owing  to  the  °f  Bidets  wthem 

assortment  of  shot  and  ammunition,  not  a  single  platform  was  laid  down,  and 
scarcely  a  single  embrasure  opened  in  any  part  of  the  newly  repaired  fronts. 
My  powder  was  partly  in  an  outwork,  partly  in  two  buildings  scarcely  weather- 
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proof,  only  one  front  of  my  covert-way  palisaded,  and  the  face  of  one  of  my 
ravelins  without  any  revetement  whatever;  the  revetement  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  newly  repaired  fronts  not  being  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
its  former  height.  Many  of  these  defects  have  been  remedied ;  we  have  plat¬ 
forms  and  embrasures  throughout  the  new  fronts,  the  guns  posted  with  their 
proper  side-arms  and  shot-piles,  and  with  a  proper  assortment  of  ammunition  in 
the  caissons;  the  bulk  of  our  powder  and  ordnance-cartridges  being  distributed 
in  bomb-proofs ;  we  have  formed  a  respectable  intrenchment  on  the  top  of  the 
breach  of  the  mined  ravelin,  which  it  is  proposed  to  arm  with  palisades,  but  the 
almost  total  want  of  transport  has  prevented  our  being  able  to  complete  more 
than  two  fronts  and  a  half  of  our  covert-way  with  those  essential  defences.  From 
this  sketch  you  will  collect  that,  though  the  fortress  is  not  to  be  walked  into,  it 
is  yet  far  from  being  secure  from  the  consequences  of  a  resolute  assault,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  garrison  be  composed  of  raw  and  unsteady  troops.” 


Extract  from  a  memoir  of  General  Trant. 

“Now  it  so  happened  that  on  this  same  night  Marmont  had  marched  from 
Sabugal  in  order  to  attack  me  in  Guarda ;  he  had  at  the  least  five  thousand 
infantry,  some  reports  made  his  force  seven  thousand,  and  he  had  five  or  six 
hundred  cavalry.  My  distrust  of  the  militia  with  regard  to  the  execution  of 
precautions  such  as  I  had  now  adopted,  had  induced  me  at  all  times  to  have  a 
drummer  at  my  bed-room  door,  in  readiness  to  beat  to  arms;  and  this  was  most 
fortunately  the  case  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  April,  1812,  for  the  very  first 
intimation  I  received  of  the  enemy  being  near  at  hand  was  given  me  by  my 
own  servant,  on  bringing  me  my  coffee  at  daybreak  on  the  14th.  He  said  such 
was  the  report  in  the  street,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  assembling  at  the  alarm 
rendezvous  in  the  town.  I  instantly  beat  to  arms,  and  the  beat  being  as  instantly 
taken  up  by  every  drummer  who  heard  it,  Marmont,  who  at  that  very  moment 
was  with  his  cavalry  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  town  (quite  open  on  the  Sabu¬ 
gal  side  more  than  elsewhere),  retired.  He  had  cut  off  the  outposts  without 
their  firing  a  shot,  and,  had  he  only  dashed  headlong  into  the  town,  must  have 
captured  Wilson’s  and  my  militia  divisions  without  losing  probably  a  single  man. 
I  was  myself  the  first  out  of  the  town,  and  he  was  not  then  four  hundred  yards 
trom  it,  retiring  at  a  slow  pace.  I  lost  no  time  in  forming  my  troops  in  position, 
and  sent  my  few  dragoons  in  observation.  When  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  Mar¬ 
mont  drew  up  fronting  Guarda,  and  it  turned  out,  as  I  inferred,  that  he  expected 
infantry.”  r 


Lord  Wellington  to  Sir  N.  Trant . 


“  Dear  Sir  "  Castell°  ^ranco>  April  17,  1812. 

“I  arrived  here  about  two  hours  ago.  Marshal  Beresford  received  your  letter 
of  the  13th  upon  the  road,  and  I  received  that  of  the  12th  from  General  Bacelar 
this  morning.  We  shall  move  on  as  soon  as  the  troops  come  up :  it  would 
appear  that  the  French  are  collecting  more  force  upon  the  Agueda  and  Coa. 
You  should  take  care  of  yourselves  on  Guarda  if  they  should  collect  two  divisions 
at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sabugal :  Guarda  is  the  most  treacherous  position 
in  the  country  although  very  necessary  to  hold.  I  should  prefer  to  see  an 
advanced  guard  upon  it,  and  the  main  body  on  the  Mondego  behind.  Have  you 
saved  my  magazines  at  Celerico?  I  enclose  a  letter  for  the  commissary  there 
and  one  for  Don  Carlos  d  Espanna.  Pray  forward  both ;  the  former  is  to  order 
forward  fresh  supplies  to  Celerico.  Show  this  letter  to  General  Bacelar-  I 
don  t  write  to  him  as  I  have  no  Portuguese  with  me . 


“  Wellington.” 
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Ditto  to  ditto. 


“  Pedrogao,  April  2],  1812. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th,  and  you  will  see  by  mine  of  the 
17th,  written  as  soon  as  I  knew  that  your  division  and  that  of  General  Wilson 
were  on  Guarda,  that  I  expected  what  happened,  and  that  I  wished  you  to  with¬ 
draw  from  that  position.  In  fact,  troops  ought  not  to  be  put  in  a  strong  position 
in  which  they  can  be  turned  if  they  have  not  an  easy  retreat  from  it ;  and  if  you 
advert  to  that  principle  in  war,  and  look  at  the  position  of  Guarda,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  most  treacherous  position  in  Portugal.  I  can  only 
say  that,  as  Marmont  attacked  you,  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  got  off  so  well ; 
which  circumstance  I  attribute  to  your  early  decision  not  to  hold  the  position, 
and  to  the  good  dispositions  which  you  made  for  the  retreat  from  it. 

“  As  to  your  plan  to  surprise  Marmont  at  Sabugal,  you  did  not  attempt  to  put 
it  in  execution,  and  it  is  useless  to  say  any  thing  about  it.  I  would  observe,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  one  of  your  principles,  viz.  that  the  magnitude  of  the  object  would 
justify  the  attempt,  that  in  war,  particularly  in  our  situation  and  with  such 
troops  as  we,  and  you  in  particular,  command,  nothing  is  so  bad  as  failure  and 
defeat.  You  could  not  have  succeeded  in  that  attempt,  and  you  would  have  lost 
your  division  and  that  of  General  Wilson.  I  give  you  my  opinion  very  freely 
upon  your  plans  and  operations  as  you  have  written  to  me  upon  them,,  begging 
you  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that  I  feel  for  the  difficulty  of  your  situation, 
and  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  both  you  and  General  Wilson  did  every 
thing  that  officers  should  do  with  such  circumstances,  and  that  I  attribute  to 
you  °the  safety  of  the  two  divisions.  I  shall  be  at  Sabugal  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day ;  and  I  hope  to  see  you  before  we  shall  again  be  more  distant  from 
each  other . 

“  W ELLINGTON.” 


SECTION  II. - FRENCH  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  SOULT’s  AND  MARMONT’s 

OPERATIONS. 


Translated  extracts  from  Soulfs  intercepted  despatches. 

“  Seville,  April  14,  1812. 

“  I  enclose  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  dated  22d  February, 
and  another  from  General  Foy,  dated  Velvis  de  Jara,  28th  February,  which  an¬ 
nounced  positively  that  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of  cavalry 
of  the  army  of  Portugal  would  join  me  if  Badajoz  was  attacked ;  but  those 
divisions,  fifteen  days  afterwards,  marched  into  Old  Castile  at  the  moment  when 
they  knew  that  all  the  English  army  was  moving  upon  Badajoz,  and  at  the 
instant  when  I,  in  virtue  of  your  highness’s  (Berthier’s)  orders,  had  sent  five 
regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  and  my  skeleton  regiments  to  Tala- 
vera.  It  is  certain  that  if  those  three  divisions  had  remained  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus  the  enemy  would  not  have  attacked  Badajoz,  where  they  could  have 
been  fought  to  advantage. 

“  The  contrary  has  arrived.  I  have  been  left  to  my  own  forces,  which  have 
been  reduced  by  fifteen  thousand  men,  as  I  have  stated  above,  and  not  even  a 
military  demonstration  has  been  made,  much  less  succour,  because  the  attack 

on  Beira  could  not  influence  the  siege,  and  did  not . Badajoz  fell  by  a 

coup  de  fortune,  because  it  was  not  in  human  foresight  to  think  that  five 
thousand  men  defending  the  breach  successfully,  would  suffer  a  surprise  on  a 
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point  where  no  attack  was  directed,  and  when  I  was  within  a  few  marches  with 
twenty-four  thousand  men  strongly  organized. 

“  If  I  had  received  your  highness’s  letter  when  I  was  before  the  English, 
I  might,  although  unaided  by  Marshal  Marmont,  and  numerically  inferior,  have 
given  battle  to  save  Badajoz ;  but  I  should  probably  have  been  wrong,  and 
I  should  have  lost  the  force  I  left  in  Andalusia,  where  not  only  Seville  was 
invested  and  my  communications  cut,  but  a  general  insurrection  was  com¬ 
mencing.  Happily  I  heard  in  time  of  the  fall  of  Badajoz ;  but  I  have  not  even 
yet  opened  my  communications  with  new  Castile,  Grenada,  or  Malaga.  I  have, 
however,  prepared  in  time  to  deliver  a  great  battle  on  my  own  ground 
Andalusia. 

“  The  emperor,  of  course,  cannot  foresee  all  things,  and  in  his  orders  naturally 
meant  that  his  generals  should  act  with  discretion  on  such  occasions;  hence  if 
Marmont  had  only  made  demonstrations  on  Beira  with  a  part  of  his  army,  and 
had  crossed  the  Tagus  to  unite  with  my  troops,  the  siege  would  have  been  raised 
before  the  breach  was  practicable.  Marmont  had  nothing  before  him,  and  he 
knew  Wellington  had  passed  the  Guadiana  and  commenced  the  siege:  I  say 
that  all  the  English  army  had  passed  the  Guadiana,  and  this  was  its  disposition. 

“  General  Graham  commanding  the  first  corps  of  observation  had  the  sixth 
and  seventh  divisions  of  infantry,  and  Cotton’s  cavalry  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  with  thirty  guns.  This  corps  pushed  my  right  wing  to  Granja  and 
Azagua  at  the  debouche  of  Fuente  Ovejuna,  while  Hill,  with  the  second  and 
third  divisions,  twelve  hundred  cavalry  under  Erskine,  and  twelve  guns,  moved 
on  my  extreme  right  in  the  direction  of  Llerena  from  Belendenzer. 

“  Wellington  carried  on  the  siege  in  person,  having  the  fourth  division,  part 
of  the  third  division,  a  Portuguese  corps ;  and  I  am  assured  he  had  also  two  or 
three  thousand  Spaniards,  which  made  round  the  place  eighteen  thousand  men. 

“  The  fifth  division  remained  at  first  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  with  a 
brigade  of  cavalry ;  but  they  were  also  called  up  and  came  to  Elvas  on  the 
4th  or  5th  of  April.  The  best  accounts  gave  Wellington  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  some  make  him  as  high  as  forty  thousand,  at  the  moment  when  I  was  before 
him  at  Villalba;  and  if  the  army  of  Portugal  had  joined  me  with  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  Badajoz  would  have  been  saved  or  retaken :  and  a  great  victory 
would  throw  the  English  back  into  their  lines.  I  was  not  strong  enough  alone; 
and  besides  the  loss  I  should  have  suffered,  I  could  not  have  got  back  in  time  to 
save  my  troops  in  Andalusia. 

“  The  English  did  not  hide  their  knowledge  that  Marmont  was  gathering  in 
Leon ;  but  they  knew  he  had  no  battering  train,  and  that  the  wasted  state  of  the 
country  would  not  permit  him  to  penetrate  far  into  Portugal.  So  measured, 
indeed,  were  their  operations,  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  had  intercepted 
some  despatch  which  explained  the  system  of  operation  and  the  irresolution  of 
Marmont . 

“  Your  highness  tells  me  I  ‘  should  not  have  left  Hill  after  his  last  movement 
in  December  on  Estremadura,  nor  have  permitted  him  to  take  my  magazines:’ 
I  say  he  has  taken  nothing  from  me.  The  advanced  guard  at  Merida  lived 
from  day  to  day  on  what  was  sent  them  from  Llerena.  I  know  not  if  some 
of  this  has  fallen  into  his  hands ;  but  it  can  be  but  little.  But  at  this  period 
Wellington  wished  to  besiege  Badajoz,  and  only  suspended  it  because  of  the 
rain,  which  would  not  let  him  move  his  artillery,  and  because  three  divisions  of 
the  army  of  Portugal  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  If  they  had  remained 
the  siege  would  not  have  been  undertaken,  and  Marmont  knew  this ;  for  on  the 
22d  February  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that,  independent  of  those  three  divisions 
under  Foy,  which  he  destined  to  send  to  the  aid  of  Badajoz,  he  himself  would 
act  so  as  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  the  state  of  his  munitions  opposed  to 
his  resolution  to  defeat  the  enemy’s  projects. 

“  If  your  highness  looks  at  the  states  of  the  14th  April,  you  will  see  that  I  had 
not,  as  you  suppose  by  your  letter  of  the  19th  of  February,  forty  thousand  men  ; 
I  had  only  thirty-five  thousand,  including  the  garrison  of  Badajoz,  out  of  which 
I  had  brought  with  me  twenty-four  thousand,  the  rest  being  employed  before 
Cadiz,  at  Seville,  in  Grenada  and  Murcia,  and  against  Ballesteros.  You  must 
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consider  that  fifteen  days  before  the  English  passed  the  Guadiana  I  had  sent  five 
regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  and  many  skeletons  upon  Talavera,  in  all 
fifteen  thousand  men;  and  since  two  years  I  have  sent  many  other  skeleton 
regiments  to  France,  being  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men  changing  their 
destination  or  worn  out,  without  having  yet  received  the  troops  from  the  interior 
destined  for  my  army,  although  these  are  borne  on  the  states :  besides  which, 
I  have  four  thousand  men  unfit  for  the  field,  who  ought  to  go  to  France,  but 
I  am  forced  to  employ  them  in  the  posts.  Ballesteros  has,  besides  the  army  of 
Murcia,  ten  thousand  men;  and  in  Murcia  the  Spaniards  are  strong,  because  the 
fugitives  from  Valencia  had  joined  two  divisions  which  had  not  been  engaged 
there,  and  thus,  including  the  garrisons  of  Alicante  and  Carthagena,  they  had 
fifteen  thousand  men.  Suchet’s  operations  have  certainly  produced  great  results, 
but  for  the  moment  have  hurt  me,  because  all  who  fly  from  him  come  back  upon 
my  left  flank  at  a  moment  when  I  have  only  three  battalions  and  four  hundred 
cavalry  to  oppose  them  at  Grenada  only.  I  have  sent  my  brother  there  in  haste 
to  support  them.  The  English,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
and  on  the  ocean  could  also  at  any  time  descend  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men  on  any  part  of  my  line,  and  I  want  at  least  as  many  to  oppose  them  and 
guard  my  posts.  I  may  therefore  be  accused  of  having  carried  too  many  men  to 
the  relief  of  Badajoz;  and  that  army  was  not  strong  enough,  though  excellent  in 


“  I  cannot  hold  twenty  thousand  men,  as  your  highness  desires,  on  the  Gua¬ 
diana,  unless  I  am  re-enforced,  especially  since  the  fall  of  Badajoz;  but  as  soon 
as  I  know  the  English  have  repassed  that  river,  all  my  right  under  D  Erlon, 
i.  e.  nine  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  of  cavalry,  and  twelve  guns,  shall  march 
into  the  interior  of  Estremadura,  and  occupy  Medellin,  Villa  Franca,  and  even 
Merida,  and,  if  possible,  hold  in  check  the  garrison  of  Badajoz  and  the  English 
corps  left  in  Alemtejo,  and  so  prevent  any  grand  movement  up  the  valley  of  the 

Tagus  against  Madrid.  ,.  .  ,  . 

<?  Since  my  return  here,  the  demonstrations  of  the  English  appear  directed  to 
invade  Andalusia  so  far  as  to  have  obliged  me  to  unfurnish  many  points,  and  even 
in  a  manner  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz:  Graham  has  come  to  Llerena,  and  Cotton 
to  Berlanga,  where  we  had  an  affair  and  lost  sixty  men.  .  .  •  I  have  ordered 

D’Erlon  to  repass  the  Guadalquiver  and  come  to  me  to  fight  the  English  if i  they 
advance;  if  not,  he  shall  go  on  again,  and  I  think  the  English  general  will  not 
commit  the  fault  of  entering  the  mountains,  though  he  says  he  will ! 
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SECTION  I. - SUMMARY  OF  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  ANGLO-PORTUGUESE  ARMY 

AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  DRUMMERS  AND  ARTILLERY-MfiN. 


October  1,  1811.— Cavalry. 


British . 

Portuguese  -  -  - 

Present. 

3,571 

1,373 

Sick. 

1,114 

256 

Command. 

947 

1,140 

Prisoners. 

298 

<( 

Total. 

5,930 

2,769 

Total  cavalry  -  -  - 

4,944 

1,370 

2,087 

298 

8,699 
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Infantry. 

Present. 

Sick. 

Command. 

Prisoners.  Total. 

British . 

29,530 

17,974 

2,663 

1,684 

51,851 

Portuguese  -  -  - 

23,689 

6,009 

1,707 

75 

31,480 

Total  Infantry  -  - 

53,219 

23,983 

4,370 

1,759 

83,331 

General  total,  including  sergeants,  58,163  sabres  and  bayonets  in 

the  field. 

January  8,  1812.— 

■Cavalry. 

British  ----- 

4,949 

841 

741 

6,531 

Portuguese  -  -  - 

613 

43 

275 

CC 

931 

Total  cavalry  -  -  - 

5,562 

884 

1,016 

a 

7,462 

British  -  -  - 

-  -  30,222 

Infantry. 

11,414 

2,827 

,(( 

44,463 

Portuguese  - 

-  -  20,455 

4,849 

2,360 

51 

27,715 

Total  Infantry 

-  -  50,677 

16,263 

5,187 

51 

72,178 

General  total,  including  sergeants,  55,239  sabres  and  bayonets  in  the  field. 

Note. — The  abuses  and  desertions  in  the  Portuguese  cavalry  had  been  so  great 
that  one  division  was  suppressed. 


April  5,  1812. — Cavalry. 


British  ----- 
Portuguese  -  -  - 

4,299 

347 

564 

9 

755 

492 

3 

6,048 

808 

Total  cavalry  -  -  - 

4,646 

573 

1,247 

3 

6,896 

Infantry. 


British .  26,897  11,452 

Portuguese  -  -  -  20,224  5,532 

2,779 

1,507 

2 

18 

41,130 

27,281 

Total  infantry  -  -  47,121  16,984 

4,286 

20 

68,411 

Sabres  and  bayonets  - 
Field  artillery-men  - 
Gunners  in  the  batteries 

- 

51,767 

1,980 

900 

General  total  ... 

- 

54,647 

Note.—' The  heavy  German  cavalry  were  in  the  rear  at  Estremos,  and  two  Por¬ 
tuguese  regiments  were  in  Abrantes. 
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TROOPS  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOZ,  APRIL,  1812. 


British. 

Light  division 

Third  division 
Fourth  division  - 
Fifth  division 

- 

2,679 

2,882 

2,579 

2,896 

- 11,036 

Portuguese. 

Hamilton’s  division 
Light  division 
Third  division 
Fourth  division  - 
Fifth  division 

- 

4,685 

858- 

976 

2,384 

1,845 

- 10,748 

Total  - 

- 

21,784 

ALLIED  COVERING  CORPS  IN  APRIL,  1812. 


Cavalry  under  General  Hill. — Left  Wing. 


British 

Portuguese 

. 

783 

347 

-  1,130 

Infantry  ditto. 

British 

Portuguese 

“  “  “  “ 

6,156 

2,385 

-  8,541 

Total  under 

General  Hill 

9,671 

Cavalry  under  General  Graham.— 

-Right  Wing. 

British 
Portuguese  - 

- 

3,517 

U 

-  3,517 

Infantry  ditto. 

British 
Portuguese  - 

- 

10,154 

5,896 

- 16,050 

Total  under 

General  Graham 

19,567 

General  total  of  the  covering  army,  exclusive  of  the  artillery-men  and  the 
heavy  German  cavalry,  who  remained  in  the  rear  at  Estremos,  29,238  sabres  and 
bayonets. 
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SECTION  II. — SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANGLO-FOKTUGUESE  LOSSES  AT  BADAJOZ, 

1812. 


assault. 
British  Loss. 


Genererals 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

5 

Staff 

-  1 

-  11 

Artillery 

Officers. 

-  2 

Soldiers. 

-  20 

Engineers 

5 

5 

Total 

7 

25 

43d 

52d 

95th  1st  bat. 
95th,  3d  bat. 


Light  division — Line. 

Officers.  Soldiers. 

18  -  -  329 

18  -  -  305 

14  -  -  179 

8  -  -  56 


Total 

58 

869 

Third  division. 

Officers. 

Soldiers 

5th 

. 

- 

4 

- 

41 

45th 

. 

- 

- 

14 

- 

83 

74th 

. 

- 

- 

7 

- 

47 

77th 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

10 

83d 

. 

- 

- 

8 

- 

62 

88th 

. 

- 

- 

10 

- 

135 

94th 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

64 

48 

442 

Fourth  division. 

7th 

. 

- 

17 

- 

163 

23d 

. 

- 

- 

17 

- 

134 

27th 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

170 

40th 

. 

- 

- 

16 

- 

124 

48th 

- 

- 

19 

- 

154 

84 

745 

Fifth  division. 

1st 

. 

• 

2 

(( 

4th 

- 

- 

17 

213 

9th 

- 

- 

<i 

U 

30th 

- 

- 

6 

126 

38th 

- 

- 

5 

37 

44th 

- 

- 

9 

95 

Total. 

347 

323 

193 

64 

927 


670 


490 


180 

151 

185 

140 

173 

829 


2 

230 

M 

132 

42 

104 


490 


39 


471 


510 


60th* 

Brunswick  Oels* 


4 

2 


30 

33 


34 

35 


*  These  regiments  were  attached  by  companies  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions. 
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Total  British  loss  at  the  assault. 

Officers. 

Sergeants. 

Soldiers. 

Total. 

51 

40 

560  killed  ' 

213 

153 

1,983  wounded 

[  3,022 

tt 

1 

21  missing 

Total  Portuguese  loss  at  the  assault. 


Grand  total 


General  total 


8 

45 

it 

6 

32 

_  a  _ 

141  killed  T 
468  wounded  £ 
30  missing  j 

730 

317 

232 

3,203 

3,752 

British 

loss  during  the  whole  siege. 

60 

251 

tl 

45 

178 

1 

715  killed  1 
2,578  wounded  > 
32  missing  ) 

3,860 

Portuguese  loss  during  the  whole 

siege. 

12 

55 

it  _ 

6 

38 

« 

137  killed  1 
687  wounded  > 
30  missing  l 

965 

378 

268 

4,179 

4,825 

SECTION  III. - SUMMARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  FORCE  IN  SPAIN  AT  DIFFERENT 

PERIODS,  EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  MUSTER-ROLLS. 


March,  1811  .  . 
Re-enforcements 
in  August  .  . 


Under  arms.  Detached.  Absent. 
Men.  Horses.  Men.  Horses.  Hosptl  Pris. 

.  .  262,276  37,669  50,502  10,869  41,452  “ 

.  .  17,361  3,929  81  “  981  “ 


Total  .  279,637  41,598  50,583  10,869  42,433 

January,  1812  .  .  .158,150  4R049  24,721  5,434  42,056 


April,  1812  .  240,654  36,590  12,224 

Reserve  at  Bayonne  4,038  157  36 


3,814  33,504 
35  865 


Total 


.  .  .  244,692  36,747  12,260 


3,849  34,369  “ 


Effective. 

Men.  Horses. 

354,418  35,348 

13,190  train. 
18,423  3,929 

372,841  52,467 

324,933  46,483 
286,440  40,461 
4,939  192 

291,379  40,653 


the  armie  du  midi. 
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1st  August,  1811 

• 

Under 

Men. 

arms. 

Horses. 

Detached. 

Men.  Horses. 

Effective. 

Hsptl.  Men. 

Horses. 

Arm^e  du  midi 

50,597 

10,008 

32,043 

5,359 

11,868 

94,508 

1,195  l 
3,413  $ 

'  4,608 

du  centre  .  . 

16,540 

3,729 

391 

64 

1,781 

18,712 

3,236  ( 
557  $ 

3,793 

de  Portugal  . 

38,392 

5,826 

7,901 

3,100 

10,440 

56,733 

6,692  I 
2,234  $ 

8,926 

d’ Aragon  .  . 

45,102 

5,718 

1,397 

388 

5,458 

51,957 

3,667  l 
2,439  j 

'  6,106 

du  nord  .  .  . 

88,092 

11,020 

7,617 

1,805 

6,704  102,413 

8,531  l 
4,294  l 

12,825 

de  Catalogne 

23,553 

1,368 

1,153 

153 

5,389 

30,095 

1,268  1 
253  \ 

1,521 

Total  .  .  .  262,276 

Re-enforcements  17,361 

37,669 

3,929 

50,502 

81 

10,869 

U 

41,640  354,418 

981  18,423 

35,348  l 
13,190  J 
3,929 

48,538 

General  total 

279,637 

41,598 

50,583  10,869 

42,621 

372,841 

39,277  l 
13,190  £ 

52,467 

Under 

arms. 

STATE  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GUARDS. 

15th  August,  1811. 

=>  | 

Detached. 

Effective. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men.  Horses.  Hospital. 

Men. 

Horses. 

12,797 

3,163 

3,627  14  1,189 

17,613 

3,177 

2,887 

239 

STATE  OF  THE  GARRISON  OF  BADAJOZ. 

16th  May,  1811. 

361  «  477 

3,725 

239 

4,556 

44 

1st  March,  1812. 

“  “  478 

5,034 

44 

1,826 

STATE  OF  THE  GARRISON  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

15th  December,  1811. 

19  “  “  130  1,956 

19 

APPENDIX  LXVTI. 


495 


RETURN  OF  NUMBERS,  BY  ARMIES,  1  OCTOBER,  1811. 


Under 

arms. 

Detached. 

Absent. 

Effective. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses 

Ilsptl. 

Fris. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Armee  du  midi 

66,912 

11,757 

7,539 

2,232 

13,398 

it 

88,033 

9,251 
tr.  3,393  \ 

12,644 

du  centre  .  . 

19,125 

6,262 

511 

84 

1,685 

it 

21,321 

5,196  I 
553  ( 

5,749 

de  Portugal  . 

50,167 

11,662 

1,283 

858 

10,012 

it 

61,462 

6,909  > 
4,706  $ 

11,615 

d’ Aragon  .  . 

28,966 

5,303 

6,583 

308 

4,424 

it 

39,953 

3,322 
1,960  l 

5,282 

du  nord  .  . 

87,913 

10,821 

6,201 

1,069 

9,414 

u 

10,528 

6,769 
4,186  \ 

10,955 

de  Catalogne 

26,954 

1,365 

993 

168 

11,186 

(« 

39,241 

1,150 

289 

1,439 

Total  .  .  . 

280,017 

47,270 

23,110 

4,717 

50,119 

292 

353,538 

37,684 

Re-enforcements 

9,232 

689 

U 

U 

1,226 

U 

10,458 

516 

General  total 

289,249 

47,959 

23,110 

4,717 

51,345 

292 

363,996 

38,200 

15th  April,  1812. 


Under 

arms. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Armee  du  midi  .... 

55,797 

11,014 

du  centre . 

19,148 

3,293 

de  Portugal  .  .  . 

56,937 

8,108 

d’ Aragon . 

14,786 

3,269 

de  l’Ebre . 

16,830 

1,873 

de  Catalogne  .  .  . 

28,924 

1,259 

du  nord  . 

48,232 

7,074 

Total  . . 

240,654 

36,590 

Reserve  £i  Bayonne  .  . 

4,038 

157 

Grand  total  .... 

244,692 

36,747 

Detached.  Effective. 


Men. 

Horses. 

Hsptl. 

Men. 

Horses. 

2,498 

70 

6,065 

64,360 

11,714 

144 

51 

624 

19,916 

4,044 

4,394 

2,278 

7,706 

69,037 

10,386 

2,695 

658 

1,467 

18,948 

3,927 

21 

6 

3,425 

20,276 

1,879 

1,163 

49 

5,540 

35,627 

1,308 

1,309 

72 

8,677 

58,276 

7,213 

12,224 

3,814 

33,534 

286,440 

40,461 

36 

35 

865 

4,939 

192 

12,260 

3,849 

34,399 

291,379 

40,653 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME 
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